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Informazioni su questo libro 


Si tratta della copia digitale di un libro che per generazioni € stato conservata negli scaffali di una biblioteca prima di essere digitalizzato da Google 
nell’ ambito del progetto volto a rendere disponibili online 1 libri di tutto 11 mondo. 


Ha sopravvissuto abbastanza per non essere pill protetto dai diritti di copyright e diventare di pubblico dominio. Un libro di pubblico dominio é 
un libro che non é mai stato protetto dal copyright o 1 cui termini legali di copyright sono scaduti. La classificazione di un libro come di pubblico 
dominio puo variare da paese a paese. I libri di pubblico dominio sono I’ anello di congiunzione con il passato, rappresentano un patrimonio storico, 
culturale e di conoscenza spesso difficile da scoprire. 


Commenti, note e altre annotazioni a margine presenti nel volume originale compariranno in questo file, come testimonianza del lungo viaggio 
percorso dal libro, dall’editore originale alla biblioteca, per giungere fino a te. 


Linee guide per l’utilizzo 


Google é orgoglioso di essere il partner delle biblioteche per digitalizzare 1 materiali di pubblico dominio e renderli universalmente disponibili. 
I libri di pubblico dominio appartengono al pubblico e noi ne siamo solamente 1 custodi. Tuttavia questo lavoro € oneroso, pertanto, per poter 
continuare ad offrire questo servizio abbiamo preso alcune iniziative per impedire l’utilizzo illecito da parte di soggetti commerciali, compresa 
V’imposizione di restrizioni sull’invio di query automatizzate. 


Inoltre ti chiediamo di: 


+ Non fare un uso commerciale di questi file Abbiamo concepito Google Ricerca Libri per l’uso da parte dei singoli utenti privati e ti chiediamo 
di utilizzare questi file per uso personale e non a fini commercial. 


+ Non inviare query automatizzate Non inviare a Google query automatizzate di alcun tipo. Se stai effettuando delle ricerche nel campo della 
traduzione automatica, del riconoscimento ottico dei caratteri (OCR) o in altri campi dove necessiti di utilizzare grandi quantita di testo, ti 
invitiamo a contattarci. Incoraggiamo I’uso dei materiali di pubblico dominio per questi scopi e potremmo esserti di aiuto. 


+ Conserva la filigrana La "filigrana" (watermark) di Google che compare in ciascun file é essenziale per informare gli utenti su questo progetto 
e alutarli a trovare materiali aggiuntivi tramite Google Ricerca Libri. Non rimuoverla. 


+ Fanne un uso legale Indipendentemente dall’utilizzo che ne farai, ricordati che é tua responsabilita accertati di farne un uso legale. Non 
dare per scontato che, poiché un libro é di pubblico dominio per gli utenti degli Stati Uniti, sia di pubblico dominio anche per gli utenti di 
altri paesi. I criteri che stabiliscono se un libro é protetto da copyright variano da Paese a Paese e non possiamo offrire indicazioni se un 
determinato uso del libro é consentito. Non dare per scontato che poiché un libro compare in Google Ricerca Libri cio significhi che puo 
essere utilizzato in qualsiasi modo e in qualsiasi Paese del mondo. Le sanzioni per le violazioni del copyright possono essere molto severe. 


Informazioni su Google Ricerca Libri 


La missione di Google é€ organizzare le informazioni a livello mondiale e renderle universalmente accessibili e fruibili1. Google Ricerca Libri aiuta 
1 lettori a scoprire 1 libri di tutto 11 mondo e consente ad autori ed editori di raggiungere un pubblico pit ampio. Puoi effettuare una ricerca sul Web 


nell’ intero testo di questo libro dajhttp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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In course of Publication, handsomely printed in 8vo, 


A SERIES OF THE 


GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS, 


I 
UNDER THE GENERAL TITLE OF 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


EDITED BY VARIOUS HANDS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


FORMERLY FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; CLASSICAL LECTURER 
OF BRIGHTON COLLEGE; 


AND THE LATE REV, 


ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; AND HEAD MASTER OF KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH. 


The attention of Scholars is requested to the following editions of the Classics. They are 
already in use in the leading Public and Private Schools throughout the kingdom, and are 
admitted to be the best editions for Educational purposes that have hitherto been published. 
They will be found also, on comparison, cheaper than any other editions, English or Foreign, 
which may stand in the same rank with respect to scholarship. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES, 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES, &c. &c. 


By tre Rev. F. H. M. BLAYDES, M.A. 


VICAR OF HARRINGWORTH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE; LATE STUDENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 





DEMOSTHENES. VOL Il. 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES, &c. &c. 


By tHe Rev. R. WHISTON, M.A. 


HEAD MASTER OF ROCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


-8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 





VIRGIL, 


Vol. I. Containing the Eclogues and Georgics. 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, &c. &c. 


By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN, AND FELLOW OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 





THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE, 


WITH AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY, &c. &c. 


By rue Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 





THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES, 


WITH AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY, &c. &ce. 
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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 


In presenting this translation of Dr. Buttmann’s Grammar to 
the public, it would be superfluous to express in terms of high 
eulogium the sagacious views, the soundness of the rules, and 
the acuteness of philological remarks, which this work con- 
tains, or by endeavouring to recommend its practical use, whilst 
its editions have now reached the number of fifteen, from which 
latter this translation has been made. Dr. Alex. Buttmann, 
the son of the late author of this Grammar, has followed the 
footsteps of his father in the way and manner those rules and 
observations are expressed, which he has added to this new 
edition. Both the etymological as well as syntactical part have 
been greatly improved. In the former, the author succeeded 
in still more simplifying the theory of the Greek verb, this 
most essential part of all languages, but in particular of the 
Greek, on account of its greater perfection and variety; and 
in the syntactical section, in filling up a chasm, remarked in 
former editions as to the unsatisfactory and cursory manner 
in which the rules of the moods had been treated, which was 
frequently quoted as a reasonable ground why, as to syntax, 
the preference was often given to the grammar of Matthiz. 
The Greek moods, in which the nicest shades of ideas have 
found a corresponding form and expression in the Greek, be- 
yond the power of other languages, and the force of which is 
often more felt, even by the experienced scholar, than he is 
able to analyse, are explained and classified with the utmost 
precision by the author. He avoided both extremes, into 
which most modern German grammarians have fallen, in either 
conveying their ideas in an abstract language, bordering on 
the abstruse, and using modern philosophical terms, little 
palatable to the general class of readers, but the least fit for 
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those for whom works of this sort are intended; and, on the 
other hand, in abstaining from overlaying his observations with 
a mass of authorities and examples, requiring more philologi- 
cal knowledge than is fairly to be expected in a tyro; whilst 
they are often superfluous for the accomplished scholar, unless 
he wishes to use such kind of works as a philological thesaurus. 

The author expresses his rules in precise but plain language, 
and prefers confining himself to a few well-chosen but striking 
examples, which are often translated and generally easily un- 
derstood. Besides the rules on the moods, those of the noun, 
article, pronoun, adjective, on the cases, on the infinitive, the 
participle, and on the attraction, have been revised and brought 
to greater perfection. The fault, therefore, which in former 
editions was often found as to the meagreness in the syntac- 
tical part of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, may be said to be 
obviated in this new edition, and it thus fulfils all reasonable 
claims a teacher of the Greek idiom can fairly prefer. In this 
respect, we may say that this new edition will supersede the 
grammar of Matthiz, or at least confine it to that class of 
readers for whom it is calculated, whilst the grammar of Butt- 
mann will be the best qualified for the beginner, as well as the 
more advanced student in Greek literature. 

That this new edition may contribute its share to the solid 
and thorough comprehension of those unrivalled monuments of 
human genius, the literary works of ancient Greece, which will 
for ever remain the appropriate means of forming the mind, of 
endowing it with a sound judgment and an exquisite taste, of 
inspiring the mind with elevated views and principles, and the 
study of which will for ever constitute the best bulwark against 
the shallow claims of a universal philology, so much the order 
of the present day, is the wish of the Editor. 


CHARLES SuPF. 


London, August 25th, 1840. 


THE 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


NiNnE years have elapsed since the decease of my father, and 
already two new editions of this intermediate or larger 
Grammar have been required. The first of these two, published 
in the year 1833, was revised and superintended by Professor 
Lachmann in Berlin, to whom the author, shortly before his 
death, expressed the wish, ‘that nothing should be altered in 
this new edition, (though he was willing to admit corrections,) 
but what he himself might probably have made ; that the work 
might remain his own, in the fullest sense of the word, until 
it was superseded by a better and more perfect one.’ Con- 
formably to this wish, the editor of the fourteenth edition, 
according to his own words, has corrected only some errors, and 
some expressions which were wanting in precision, whilst he 
abstained altogether from altering whatever referred to the 
general arrangement, and to the leading principles on which 
the grammatical system had been originally founded. On the 
same principle, the revision of this second, or, properly speak- 
ing, fifteenth, edition has been made; nevertheless, I must beg 
leave to render a somewhat more minute account of those 
alterations, which I thought absolutely necessary to make the 
work more practically useful. 

In the etymological part of the Grammar, I have left un- 
changed whatever had been based in the peculiar view of the , 
late author, and only then permitted myself to make some 
alterations where they either could be made available from the 
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author’s manuscripts, or contributed to clearness and precision. 
Alterations, therefore, as in the §§ 7, 9, 32, 41, 50, 60, 113, &c. 
affect but the form or arrangement in particular instances, and 
aim merely at more conciseness in expression; the new § 71. a. 
containing a general view of the pronouns, may be used as a 
reference, and the table of page 77 comprises only the results 
of the foregoing §§. The numerals have been printed in a 
better and clearer manner, and some adjectives and participles 
have been declined throughout, with the view of rendering 
this intermediate Grammar more adapted to the use of schools, 
so that it might answer all the purposes required in a school- 
book written for beginners in the Greek language. The theory 
of the verb has remained essentially the same; the alterations 
which have been made have merely the object of bringing the 
results of the preceding investigations under a more compre- 
hensive and systematic view. That part alone (§ 113) which 
treats of the deponens passive, an article which seems to me still 
far from being brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and still 
open to a more minute investigation, has been newly added, 
wherein I followed partly the general observations laid down in 
the Grammar of Professor Rost. 

The syntactical part of the Grammar has undergone more 
important alterations. The late author had himself repeatedly 
declared that it was imperfect in the form in which it had till 
then appeared: he had therefore resolved on making the neces- 
sary improvements, but was soon convinced of the utter impos- 
sibility of doing so, as his state of health was already then 
greatly impaired and undermined. That something was abso- 
lutely necessary for improving this part of the Grammar was 
universally felt by all teachers who made use of this work. 
The late author, as far as his health permitted him to do so, 
had sent his few remarks on this subject to Professor Kriiger, the 
editor of the fourteenth edition, and they are to be found in 
that edition inclosed in the sign [ ]. These are the reasons 
why I felt myself equally entitled to do something more to 
this part of the Grammar. My endeavours were principally 
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directed to the improvement of those syntactical rules, the 
knowledge of which is absolutely required for the more effectual 
reading and understanding of Greek prose-writers, whilst I 
took care to deviate as little as possible from the basis and 
general divisions of former editions. These new additions are 
meant to be a general outline, which is to be filled up by the 
teacher in the course of his lectures on Greek authors. I en- 
deavoured likewise, as far as it can be done in Greek syntax, 
to substitute more precise rules and terms for those which were 
open to misinterpretation, or which were conceived in too gene- 
ral a manner. In making these alterations, I am greatly in- 
debted to the Grammar of Rost, which appears most congenial 
to the views of teachers in schools. I have followed this 
Grammar sometimes as to general arrangement, and often as 
to particular points, though I preferred in essential and more 
material parts to consult those sources from which Rost had 
drawn his observations, and in consequence of which the first 
§§ to § 188 are improved and rendered more concise. But 
§ 139, containing the rules on the moods, has undergone a 
thorough change, of the necessity of which every teacher was 
convinced who wished to refer his pupils to the Grammar on 
this point, but was unable to do so from the total want of 
systematical order, so much required for classifying their mani- 
fold forms and appearances under leading points. The ar- 
rangement of this § is essentially the same as that followed 
up in the Grammar of Matthiz, Rost, and Kiihner, and must 
justify itself by its own merits. In the following §§, treating 
of the Infinitive and Participles, I was enabled to follow up 
more closely what had been laid down in former editions, 
though alterations have been made in some material points. 
The rules on the Prepositions and Particles have been left 
unchanged ; not that they did not require any improvement, 
but because I did not feel confidence enough in my being able 
at present to give results sufficiently satisfactory in this large 
and very difficult field of grammatical research, and which can 
only be obtained by an uninterrupted study of many years, 
@ 
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and after a minute examination of the works of others treating 
of these most intricate questions. In the last §§ alone, several 
points and observations have been left out, partly from their 
being not sufficiently connected with each other, and partly 
from their having found a more suitable place in the preceding 
§§. The sign [ ] in former editions has been omitted, with 
the concurrence of Professor Kriiger, and have thus become 
embodied with the text itself. 

In thus presenting this new part of the Grammar to an en- 
lightened public, I confess I do so not without some hesitation, 
as I am quite aware of the great responsibility I have taken 
upon myself in altering such important points of a work, so 
long and so much valued as it has been for its sound principles 
and practical use. To this part of the Grammar, which pur- 
posely has been neglected by the late author on publishing the 
first editions, my future studies shall be exclusively directed, 
on condition that my manner of treating this subject meets 
with the approbation of a learned and discerning public. 


ALEX. BUTTMANN. 


Potsdam, 31st August, 1838. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


OF 


DR. PHILIP BUTTMANN, 


WITH 


REMARKS ON HIS WRITINGS. 


Doctor Puiuip BuTTMANN was born at FRANCFORT ON THE 
Main, on the 5th of December, 1764. He was christened 
Puitip CHARLES, and thus calls himself on the ¢ifles of some 
of his early writings; but latterly called himself only Puiuip. 
His father, Jacos BuTTMANN, a wholesale stationer at Franc- 
FORT, was descended from FreNcH PROTESTANT REFUGEES, 
who settled there during the persecutions of Louis XIV., and 
whose FrencH name of BouDEMONT was gradually changed 
by their GeRMAN fellow-citizens into that of Burrmann. He 
received his first education in the Grammar-school of his native 
city, which was under the direction of the learned PuRMANN; 
but the rest of the Teachers were greatly inferior to the Rector, 
and little calculated to inspire their pupils with the love of 
learning. Young ButTrMann’s predilection for the study of 
languages manifested itself, however, at any early period. In- 
dependently of the Frencu, Danisu, ENGuisH, and ITALIAN 
languages, he also applied himself to the study of the HeBrew. 
This premature, and of course superficial acquaintance with 
seven or eight widely different languages afforded to him the 
opportunity of observations and comparisons, in which he was 
fond of indulging. In the spring of 1782, BuTTMANN re- 
paired to GaTTINGEN to study Philology under Herne. In 
1786, he returned to FrRancFort, and went the same year to 
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.visit his brother-in-law, Dr. EaRMANN, an eminent physician 
at SrRAsBouURG in ALSACE, through whom he was introduced 
to the learned SchweiaHzvuseER. His intercourse with this 
celebrated man was of incalculable service to BuTTMANN. 
SCHWEIGHZUSER was at that time editing his Polydius, and 
availed himself of BuTTMANN’s assistance. His University- 
friend, Huao, afterwards PRroressor at G@TTINGEN, had just 
then been appointed Tutor to the Herepirary PRINCE OF 
ANHALT Dessau. It was at his recommendation that Burt- 
MANN left Strrassoure to teach Geography and Statistics to 
the Prince. A residence of eight months at Dessau intro- 
duced ButrrMANN to several men of merit, and familiarised 
him still more to the manners of the polite world. He em- 
ployed his leisure hours in reading the ancients with the most 
particular attention, being constantly guided by his favourite 
motto, Multum, non mulia. He never left any classical difficulty 
unresolved, but when he had thoroughly convinced himself of 
the impossibility of solving it to his complete satisfaction. On 
quitting Dessau, BurrMann, in the spring of the year 1788, 
took a journey to Berwin, where he formed the most inter- 
esting connexions with men like TELLER, BiEsTER, GEDICKE, 
Nicouai, and Georae Spaupina. His stay at Beruin had 
been so very agreeable, that after having again passed ten 
or twelve months with his family at Francrort, he gladly 
returned to that city, having accepted the situation of an Ez- 
traordinary Assistant Librarian to the Royau Lisrary; but, | 
as his remuneration was rather scanty, he saw himself forced 
to secure his subsistence by private teaching, and by writing 
some of his first Essays. It was in 1792 that he published 
his short Greek Grammar, on the plan of GepicKe’s Latin and 
French School-Grammars, which is at its twenty-sixth edition 
in GERMANY, and which has been translated into ENG@LIsH in 
AMERICA by Proressor ANTHON. He now ardently devoted 
himself to the study of the Greex language and literature. 
He read the Greek Authors over again in company with 
Grorce SpaupinG, the lamented University friend of the 
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EnGLisH TRansLaTor of ButrmMann’s Intermediate GREEK 
Grammar, which we are offering to the English public. In 
1796 BuTTMANN was appointed Secretary to the Roya. 
LisrRARY at BERLIN, and in 1800 accepted the additional 
appointment of Professor at the principal Grammar-School 
of that city, called the Joachimthal Gymnasium. He contri- 
buted several Essays to the Berwin Literary Journal, edited 
by Biester, entitled BERuINIscHE Monaths Schrift. As a 
Fellow of the then existing Philomathic Society at Breruin, 
he was induced to write his short Mythological Essays. His 
Biography of himself was inserted, in the year 1806, in the 
third No. of a periodical work, edited by I. Lows, entitled 
Portraits of the now Living Learned Men of BERuIN, with their 
Lives written by themselves. In the same year, 1806, Burr- 
MANN became a Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
BERLIN, and was shortly after appointed Secretary to its His- 
torico-Philological Class. From 1803 to 1811, he was the 
Editor of the BERLIN Gazette, published by Haupg and 
SPENER. As a member of the Royal Academy, he was one 
of the first Professors of the new BeruLin UNIVERSITY; he 
had resigned the Professorship of the Joachimthal Grammar- 
School in 1808. It was also about this time that he was 
selected to instruct the Prince Royau or Prussia in the 
GREEK and Latin languages. In 1821 he was appointed 
Librarian to the Royau Lisrary, and was successively elected 
a Member of the AcapEMIEs of Municu, Napues, and 
Moscow; and in 1824 the Kine or Prussia conferred on 
him the distinction of a Knieut of the Prussian Red Eagle of 
the third Class. 

ButtmMann had married at BERLIN, in “1800, the eldest 
daughter of the Privy CounciLuLorR SELLE, Physician to the 
Kine. His ardent attachment to ancient GREECE induced 
him to give GREEK names to his children. One of his daugh- 
ters was called HELEN, and Hector and ACHILLEs were the 
names of his sons. The loss of a beloved grown-up daughter 
in 1820, gave the first shock to his constitution, which had 
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been uncommonly healthy and robust till that unfortunate 
moment. Repeated strokes of apoplexy, with which he began 
to be afflicted in 1824, undermined it gradually, and he died 
early in the morning of the 2lst of June, 1829, in his sixty- 
fifth year. Dr. ScHLEIERMACHER pronounced a Funeral Ora- 
tion over his grave on the 23rd of the same month. | 

BuTTMANN is one of the most distinguished Pa1LoLoGists 
of modern times. With the most extensive reading he com- 
bined the utmost sagacity, clearness, and conciseness. His 
Grammatical writings are in the hands of all scholars, and 
have been introduced into all those schools, which are really 
anxious to adopt the best methods of teaching the ancient 
languages. The Greex School-Grammar, which BuTTMANN 
first published in 1792, having been continually improved, as- 
sumed at last the form of an Intermediate Grammar for the more 
advanced scholar. This Intermediate Grammar had already 
reached the eighth edition in 1818, and the thirteenth in 1829. 
It is from the latter edition that the present ENGuLisu Trans- 
lation is made. The GERMAN original is indebted, for the 
constant and general approbation with which it has met, to 
the circumstance that it traces the elements of the Greek 
language historically, clears them up with great sagacity, and 
reduces them to a beautiful philosophical order, as far as this 
can be accomplished with regard to a language spoken by so 
many different tribes, and improved at periods widely distant 
from each other. 

When Burrmann found his Grammatical observations ac- 
cumulated to an extent beyond that which he thought cal- 
culated for the more advanced student, he resolved to embody 
them in a more elaborate work, which he entitled 4 Complete 
Greek Grammar (Ausfiihrliche GRiecHIscHE Sprachlehre). 
The first Volume was published at BeRuIN in 1819; the first 
Part of the Second Volume in 1825, and the second Part of the 
same Volume in 1827. Had his life been spared a few years 
longer, he would have added a copious Syntax to his historical 
researches, and critical explanations of the most important 
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Grammatical points. It was with the same view that he pub- 
lished what he thought exceeding the limits of school-books 
in his Leaxilogus, or Contributions to the Explanation of GREEK 
Expressions, chiefly in Homer and Hesiop, 1 vol., BERLIN, 
1818, 1824; 2nd vol., 1825. 

The learned world is also indebted to BuTtMann for 

1.) A new edition (1811) of Four Dialogues of Puaro, 
originally published by BiesTeEr ; 

2.) The Fourth Volume of the edition (1816) of Quintilian’s 
Institutions, edited by the late Gzorcse Spaupine, which had 
been interrupted by SpaLpiN@’s premature death in 1811; 

3.) The enlarged and much improved reprint (1821) of the 
Scholia of the Odyssea discovered by Mato ; 

4.) Several of the best Essays in Wour’s Museum of Arche- 
ology, (1st vol., No.1, 1807,) and in Wour’s Museum Anti- 
quitatis (vol, 1. Fasc. 1, 1808. Fasc. 2, 1811). 

Of BurrMann’s smaller writings, which were mostly occa- 
sioned by his being a Member of the BERLIN Roya ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, we will only mention: 

5.) Zhe most Ancient Geography of the East, a Biblico- 
Philological Essay, with a Map, Berwin, 1803. 

6.) The first two Narratives (Mythen) of the Mosaic History, 
1804. | 

7.) The Fable (Mythus) of Heracxes, 1810. 

8.) The Narrative (Mythus) of the Deluge, 1812, 2nd edition, 
1819. 

9.) The Fable of Cyp1ppr, 1815. 

10.) The Mythical Period from Cain to the Deluge, 1811. 

11.) The Necessity of the Warlike Constitution of Europe, 
1805. 

An hypothesis of the celebrated Hirt, concerning the His- 
torian Quintus CurtTius, induced ButTtmann, in 1820, to 
publish a short Essay on the Life of Quintus Curtius Rurus. 


The sagacious views and elegant urbanity which distinguish 
all these writings, are striking proofs that Grammatical and 
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Archeological studies are not destructive of genius, and per- 
fectly compatible with native wit. It is true that BurrTmMaNN 
combined the most opposite talents. His conception was slow ; 
but this very circumstance induced him never to relinquish any 
subject which he was investigating before he had considered it 
in all its bearings, and mastered it to his entire satisfaction ; 
and his uncommon sagacity made him discover in whatever was 
the object of his study something which had not been dis- 
covered before. In all the relations of life he was most amiable ; 
and though his ready wit would frequently betray him into 
sarcastic remarks, his sarcasms never proved offensive; they 
were always tempered by his extreme good nature and in- 
dulgent disposition. His last literary labour was the editing of 
a Complete Collection of his Mythological Essays, in 2 vols., 
under the title of Buttmann’s Mythologus. 


D. BorLEAu. 


Erratum—p. 238, 1, 15, for miysmrw read rinrw. 
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before him, would not be debarred from such treasures, and 
thus what had been originally a real dialect, and is justly 
considered as such, became a poetical pecunaneys or what is 
called a poetical licence ’. 

6. In all civilised nations one of their dialects eencrally be- 
comes the foundation of their common written language, and 
the language of polished society. This was not immediately 
the case with the Greeks. They became civilised, when they 
still formed distinct locally and politically separated states. 
Nearly up to the time of Alexander, the Greeks wrote in the 
dialect in which they had been brought up, or to which they 
were most partial; and thus arose Ionic, Holic, Doric, and 
Attic poets and prose-writers, whose works are more or less 
extant. 


Obs. 3. Only great works, which attracted general attention, as epic and dramatic 
poems, formed an exception. Their authors unquestionably wrote in the dialect of 
their country ; but an imitation of them in another dialect, which, besides, would 
have required an almost equal creative talent, would not have been well received, 
because all the tribes of Greeks were already familiarised to the language proper 
for this species of composition, and could not separate one from the other. The 
dialect, in which the first masterpieces of any species of writing were composed, 
continued to be the dialect of that species. (See the Text, 10, 11.) 

Obs. 4. The most ancient poets, Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, and others, wrote in 
the Ionic dialect ; but their language is rather that apparently mixed one, which 
comes nearest to the oldest language, and afterwards continued to be the poetical 
dialect used in most species of poetry. The real, but more modern Ionic dialect is 
to be found in the prose-writers, of whom Herodotus and Hippocrates are the most | 
conspicuous, though both Dorians by origin. The Ionic dialect, owing to its pecu- 
liar softness and early improvement, had already become pretty general, even in 
prose, especially in Asia Minor. 

Obs. 5. The lyrics are the only poets of that time, who wrote in all the dialects. 
But the oldest and most celebrated of them were olians ; at their head are 
Sappho and Alczeus, of whom some few scanty remains have been handed down to 
us in fragments. Anacreo (of whom we have also but a few, partly crippled, and 
partly questionable, remains) wrote in the Ionic dialect. Most of the other lyric 
poets wrote in the Doric dialect ; out of the manifold forms of this widely-diffused 
dialect, they selected those which suited them, and created, as it were, each his 
own language. Pindar is the only one of these latter, of whom we have some entire 
poems, 


2 But this must not be understood, as if every expression of the ancient poets 
had actually been once in common use. The privilege which, even in the most 
copious language, a modern poet enjoys of forming new words, and giving new 
inflections to the existing ones, must have been still more largely allowed to the 
ancient poets, at a time when the language was poor. The materials, however, out 
of which, and the form according to which, he models his expressions, are not of 
the poet’s creation, but derived from the stock, and conformable to the analogy of 
the language. Neither can a slight polishing of the usual forms, practised in com- 
mon life even by ordinary men, be denied to him, to whom harmony is a duty, and 
rhythmical metre a chain. 
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Obs. 6. The few prose-writings which we have in the Doric dialect are mostly on 
mathematical and philosophical subjects. With regard to Attic writers, see the 
following Obsecrrations. ; 


7. In the mean time, Athens rose to such a political height, 
that it maintained for a while a kind of supremacy over all 
Greece, and became the centre of all scientific culture. The 
democratic constitution, nowhere so unmixed, introduced to 
the Attic forum, and the Attic stage, that freedom of speech, 
which, in connexion with other advantages, was alone sufficient 
to raise, not only these branches of literature, but also those 
congenial ones, history and philosophy, to the highest pitch, 
and impart to the Attic idiom a perfection and capaciousness 
which no other dialect attained. 


Obs. 7. The most distinguished prose-writers of Greece, (we treat separately of 
its poets,) of this golden age of Attic literature, are Thucydides, Xenopho, Plato, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and the other orators. 


8. Greeks of all tribes repaired to Athens for improvement ; 
and Attic masterpieces served as models in the most extensive 
fields of literature. The consequence was that the Attic dialect, 
which maintained its pre-eminence over all others, became soon 
after, when Greece acquired a complete political unity under 
the Macedonian monarchs, the court-language and the general 
language of books, in which the prose-writers of all the Greek 
tribes and countries composed almost exclusively. This lan- 
guage was now taught in schools, and grammarians pronounced, 
according to these Attic models, on what was genuine or not 
genuine Attic. The central point of this later Greek literature 
was under the Ptolemies at Alexandria in Egypt. 

9. But in proportion as the Attic dialect became general, it 
naturally also began gradually to degenerate; partly because 
authors indulged in an admixture of their own provincial 
dialects, and partly because they substituted for anomalies and 
apparently affected expressions peculiar to the Athenians, more 
regular and natural ones, or introduced, instead of a simple 
term more or less obsolete in common life, a derivative one, 
which was now more generally used*. Grammarians, how- 
ever, (this class of them are called Aiticists,) often endeavoured, 
with much pedantry and exaggeration, to prevent this, and 
in their school-books contrasted the expressions of the old 


3 Ex. gr. vnxecOat for veiv, ‘to swim ;’ adporpigy for dpovy, ‘ to plough.’ 
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Attic writers with those which they criticised as faulty or less 
elegant. Thus arose the practice of calling Aétic only the 
language found in the old Attic writers, and, in a more re- 
stricted sense, the peculiarities of those authors; the usual 
language of persons of education, which was an offspring of the 
Attic, was now called xo.w}, the general language, or ‘EXAnvex? 
(the Greek, 7. e., the common Greek) ; even the writers of later 
times were denominated oi xowvol, or of “EAAnvec, in contradis- 
tinction to the genuine Attics. But this never can be considered 
as a particular dialect ; for the coy deadexrog continued in the 
main to be Attic, and hence Atticism is the principal object of 
every Greek Grammar. | 


Obs. 8. It may easily be conceived that in these circumstances the denomination 
Kotvoc, KkotvOy, was considered as imputing something faulty, and though it properly 
denotes ‘ the language common to all Greeks, not excluding genuine Attic,’ it rather 
denoted, with grammarians, ‘a language which was not genuine Attic.’ On the 
other hand, all which is called Aftic, is not on that account exclusively of Attic 
form, not even in genuine Attic writers. Many an Attic locution was not in con- 
stant general use, even at Athens, but alternated with other forms, (ex<gr. ¢udvoin 
with giAot, Zdy with ody,) which were generally used. Neither were the Athenians 
strangers to many Ionic furms, (ez.gr. not contracted, instead of contracted ones,) 
which therefore might be employed by authors, who all consulted the ear. This 
approximation to Ionism is the principal criterion of strictly ancient Atticism, such 
as we find in Thucydides ; but Demosthenes wrote that later Attic, which furms 
the transition to the more modern con. . 

Obs. 9. To make an accurate and proper division, we must commence the more 
modern period, or the xoivotc, with the first non-Athenian, who wrote Attic. Of 
this class are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, and the other 
later authors, many of whom endeavoured, however, to excel, as much as possible, 
in the old Attic language. This is especially the case with Lucian, Mlian, and 
Obs. 10. Of the provincial dialects, which crept into the later Greek language, 
the Macedonian is the principal. The Macedonians were a kindred nation of the 
Greeks, accounted themselves Dorians, and carried as conquerors Greek civilisation 
into the barbarian countries over which they ruled. In these countries Greek was 
now spoken and written, but not without an admixture of peculiarities, which the 
grainmarians style Macedonian forms ; and as the seat of this later Greek culture 
was chiefly in Egypt, at Alexandria, ‘its capital, the same forms are likewise deno- 
minated the Alexandrian dialect. But the inhabitants of these countries, who were 
not Greeks, now also began to speak Greek, (‘EAAnviZey,) and an Asiatic, Syrian, 
&e., who spoke Greek, was called ‘EAAnviorne. Thus originated the practice of 
denominating Hellenistic the language, which is mixed with several forms not Greek, 
and contains turns of expression peculiar to the East. This language is chiefly met 
with in the written Jewish and Christian monuments of that period, especially in 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament by the LXX translators, and in the 
New Testament, whence it passed more or less into the works of the Fathers of the 
Church. New barbarisms of all kinds crept into this language in the middle age, 
when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, was the seat of the Greek empire, 
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and the centre of the literature of that time ; hence arose the language of the 
Byzantine writers, and lastly the Modern Greek. 


10. But the Attic dialect was not general with regard to 
poetry ; the Athenians were models only in one species, the 
dramatic; and as dramatic poetry from its nature merely is, 
even in tragedy, the ennobled language of real life, no other 
dialect reigned on the Athenian stage than the Attic, which 
war in the sequel retained by all the other Greek theatres‘. In 
the dialogued part of the drama, and especially in that which 
consisted of Trimetries or Senaries, poets, though indulging 
in the frequent use of the apostrophus, and of contractions, 
allowed themselves but few poetical licences and changes of 
forms. 


Obs. 11. These licences least indulged in were, as may be supposed, by comic 
writers ; but many a Homeric form would suit the tragic Senary. Of the Greek 
dramatists none have been handed down to us but genuine and old Attic writers, viz. 
the tragic poets schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and the comic poet Aristophanes. 


11. Homer, and the other ancient Ionic poets, whose works 
were read in schools, continued uninterruptedly to be models 
for all other species of poems, especially those composed in 
hexameters, the epic, didactic, and elegiac: and through these 
poems the old Ionic or Homeric idiom was preserved with all | 
its peculiarities and antiquated forms. - It thus became, what 
the Attic was for prose-writers, the prevailing dialect or general 
language for epic, didactic, and elegiac poetry in the Alexan- 
drian period, and at a later time, when it was no longer readily 
intelligible to the common people, and required a learned 
education to be completely understood and relished. This 
language may be denominated the Epic idiom, as it was derived 
entirely from epic poetry. 

Obs. 12. The most eminent poets of this class in the Alexandrian period are 
Apollonius, Callimachus, Aratus; and later, Nicander, Oppian, Quintus, and others. 


12. But the Doric dialect was by no means excluded from 
poetry even in later times. It maintained itself in light and 
especially rural and jocose poetry, partly because there were 
predecessors in this line, and probably also because several of 
these poems describe the manners and expressions of country 
people and of the lower ranks, whose language, owing to the 


4 See Obs. 3. 
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almost general dispersion of the Dorians, was nearly every 
where the Doric.—(Compare above, 2.) 

Obs. 13. Hence the Doric dialect prevails in the Bucolic writers, Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bio, whose more modern Dorism is, however, greatly different from 
that of Pindar. The old epigrams were partly in the Ionic, and partly in the Doric 
dialect ; but the Dorism in this species of poetry was far simpler and nobler, and 
confined to a small number of characteristic Doric forms, which were familiar to the 
well-informed poets of every tribe. 

13. The idiom which prevails in the lyric parts of the drama, 
i. e., in choruses and pathetic speeches, is also usually called 
Doric ; but this Dorism consisted almost entirely in the preva- 
lence of the a long, especially in lieu of n, which was peculiar 
to the old language in general, and, on account of its gravity, 
maintained itself in solemn hymns, whilst the Dorians alone 
retained it in common life*. But this lyric language also ap- 
proximated to the epic in several respects. 


5 See par. 2. There are, however, no Dorisms properly so called in the theatrical 
choruses, as infin. ending in ev and ny, accus. pl. in we and og, &c. 


They are the following :— 
; PRONOUNCED 

A a a, aw : 
B BEC b, 

r yl 2 

A }é d, 

E € e, a short 
Z 4 ds, 

H n e, a long 
Ss) 3,4 th, 

I t 1, ee 

K K k, 

A r 1, 

M im m, 

N v n, 

p= E X; 

O Oo o, short 
Il T,@ Dp, 

Pp 0,p Y,rh 

= 0, ¢ 8, 
T tT, 1 t, 

Y v u, 00 

> 9 Ff, 

X x ch, 

¥ v PS, 

Q w o long 


FIRST PART. 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS. 


WRITING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


§ 2.—Alphabetical Letters. 


Tue Greeks received most of their letters from the Phenicians ; 
this is evident from the oriental names by which they are called. 


NAMED 


“AAga 
Bira 
Tappa 
AéAra 
*E Wurdv 
Znra 
“Hra 
O7ra 
*Iwra 
Kara 
AdauBdea 
Mv 

Nv 

it 

*O puxpdv 
Ni 

‘Pe 
Liypa 
Tav 

"Y Wrdv 
Pi 

Xi 

Vi 

"Q péya 


alpha 
beta 
gamma 
delta 
epsilon ' 
zeta * 
eta 
theta 
iota (not jota) 
cappa 
lambda 


my. 


xi 

omicron (short 0) 
pi 

rho 

sigma 

tau 

ypsilon ’ 

phi 

chi 

psi 

omega (long o.) 


1"E Piddy and "Y WAdy take the additional Ady, that is /ene, not aspirate, because 
in ancient Greek writings the figure « was at the same time one of the marks of the 
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Obs. 1. The letter o is used only in the beginning and in the middle of words, 
¢ at the end; this ¢ must not be confounded with +. See the following §. Still we 
often meet with the letter ¢ in the middle of compound words, as in obcrivac, wpog- 
gipw, eicnveyce, the first part of which consists of words which, if taken separately, 
are in use. But words like dve@amjc, pepioBiog, caxtowadog, are better written 
with an o in the middle. Words which are not compound, admit only the letter a, 
as xoopoc, and not cocuec. In some, for the most part old editions, the characters 
Band 6, y and f, 2 and ¢, 3 and @, x and @, r and 4, are used indiscriminately. 

Obs. 2. These letters have given rise to a number of abbreviations and flourishes, 
many of which occupy more space than the common character which they are to 
supply. Hence they have been rarely employed of late, and there is little difficulty 
to be encountered in modern editions, in remembering that 

2 stands for ov © for o¢ s? for or 
oo for 0 x for ox & for cai. 

A complete list of abbreviations will be found in the Appendix. 

Obs. 3. The Greeks employed their alphabetical letters also as numerals ; but to 
have a sufficiency of them, inserted after the ¢ the s, (here called Bav, Vau, not or,) 
after the w the §, (Kéza, for 90,) and after the w the %), (Zapi, for 900.)? All 
letters when used as numerals are distinguished by a stroke at the top in this 
manner: a’ 1, B’ 2, s’ 6,’ 10, ca’ 11, x’ 20, xe’ 26, p’ 100, o’ 200, oP’ 232, &c. The 
thousands begin again with a, but with a stroke underneath, a 1000, 6, &c., 
Borp' 2232. , : 


§ 3.—Pronunciation. 


1. The ancient pronunciation can no longer be accurately 
ascertained. Of the modern way of pronouncing the Greek, 
the two principal are those of Reuchlin and Erasmus. We 
follow the latter, which not only is becoming more general 
every day, but also has most internal grounds in its favor, and 
is greatly confirmed by the way in which Greek names and 
words are written by the Latins, and Latin ones by the Greeks. 
Reuchlin’s pronunciation agrees chiefly with the pronunciation 
of the modern Greeks, who persist in defending it as the true 
and ancient way of pronouncing the Greek. 


Obs. 1. The manner of writing Greek with Latin characters may be seen in the 
names of the letters, which we have given above in Latin characters, and may be 
learned from what is stated in this section, and in § 5 and 6. According to Reuch- 
lin’s pronunciation, the 9 is sounded like ¢, ee, the diphthong ae like @, and the 
sounds é, ot, v, and vw are not distinguished from ¢: the v in all diphthongs (except 
ov) is pronounced like » or /, as adrog, aftos, Zedc, Zevs. This pronunciation appears 
to be really built in the main on ancient pronunciation ; but never can have been 
the pronunciation of the prevailing dialect. This is unquestionably evident from 


: dios asper, (h,) and v represented also the Digamma (or Latin V, see § 6, Obs. 3). 
he epithet y:Ad» was intended to distinguish them, when they were mere vowels, 
from the signs of aspiration. 

3 This character or flourish is called sti, and sometimes also stigma. 

3 These three numerical characters, of which the first + agrees only accidentally 
with the modern abbreviation +, were originally letters of an antiquated alphabet. 
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the manner in which the Greeks wrote Latin words and names: 07(3n, Thebe, Pom- 
pejus, Tlopmnioc, Claudius, KXavdtog. Were the modern way of pronouncing the ot 
like « correct, the Latins could not have made Pwas of Moiac, or the Greeks 
KAoNla of Clalia; and even Katxidtog, Kaicap, for Cecilius, Cesar, &c., is not 
decisive in behalf of @ for at, as we have no positive information respecting the 
pronunciation of the Latin diphthongs ?. 


2. With regard to some letters, it may be observed that— 

y before another y, and before the other dentals, (x, x, &,) is 
pronounced like ng, ex. gr. éyyie, eng-gus, (or like the 
Latin angustus,) cbyxpioic, syncrisis; ’Ayxlonc, Anchises ; 
Spiyé, Sphinz’. 

¢ must not be pronounced like ¢s, but like ds, or the French z, 
dz. In the ancient language it was sounded sd. 

n is by some constantly pronounced like @. It is barely pos- 
sible that it was pronounced as @ or é according as it was 
derived from a or «. 

3 is generally not distinguished from +: but among the ancients 
it belonged to the aspirate, and 1s still pronounced lisping 
by the modern Greeks, like the English th. 

cis merely the ¢ vowel, not the j consonant; and ‘tauBoc, ‘Iwvla 
must therefore be pronounced i-ambos, I-onia. Yet the 
Greeks employed it in foreign names for the y: for in- 
stance, IoéAro¢, Julius ; Tloumriioc, Pompejus. 

x is always expressed in Latin even before e and i by ac, and 
the Latin c¢ is constantly a x in the Greek; for instance, 
Kiuwv, Cimo, Cicero, Kuéowv, because the Romans pro- 
nounced the ¢ before all vowels like a x. 

y. See its pronunciation at the end of words, § 23, Obs. 4. 

e. See about its aspiration p (rh,) § 6, 3. 

o in general may be pronounced like the French ¢ with e, cédille, 
or like a sharp s. 

7 before « with another vowel must not be pronounced like a z 
as in Latin. Say Madaria, Galatia, not Galazia. Kgirlac, 
Critias, Tepévrioc, Terentius. 

v was in modern times long pronounced like ¢, but it is well 
ascertained that the Greeks and the Latins, who made it 
a y, pronounced it like the French wu. In Latin names it 


1 As this method of pronouncing assimilates so many sounds to that of the iota, 
it is called totacismus, (or, from ita for eta,) itacismus; that of Erasmus is called 
etacismus. 

2 In all these cases the Latin n has the pronunciation of ng: from an inveterate 
mistake we say An-chises instead of A ng-chises. 
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frequently supplies the short wu, which was wanting in 
Greek ; for instance, ‘Pwuidoc, Romulus. Compare § 5. 
Obs. 3. 

@ and x. Their exact pronunciation is still uncertain. Though 
the Greeks always used their ¢ for the Latin f, (as, PaBiog, 
Fabius,) yet the Latins never used their f for Greek words 
with a ¢, but always wrote ph. Hence it is evident that 
we are ignorant of the exact pronunciation either of the 
Latin jf, or the Greek ¢, ph, and the case is the same with 
x, ch. 

ax. These characters must be pronounced distinctly and sepa- 
rately from each other; for instance, cyo\}, pronounce 
s-chole. 


§ 4.—Division of the Letters. 


1. The letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants ; 
the former are again subdivided according to their quantity. 
See § 7. 

2. We must first detach from the consonants the three 
double letters, 2, £, ~, each of which represents two letters, for 
which there is but one sign or character in writing. See § 22; 
and about Z, § 3. 

83. Simple consonants, being fourteen in number, are divided— 

a) according to the organs with which they are pro- 
nounced ; 
2, 7, dy m, are labials, 
6, 7, 0, v, A, p, o, linguals, 
> &, x, palatals : 
b) according to their properties '"— 
1.) Semivowels ; viz. 
liquids ; ; ; A; Ms Vy Os 
the simple hissing sound . o. 


1 In this division, as well as in other grammatical matters, it is proper to adhere 
to the Latin denominations, which are, as it were, proper names. The ancients 
found in the humming and hissing of the letters /, m, n, r, 8, a transition to the 
vowels, and therefore called them semi-vowels ; and the first four were named 
liquids, on account of their mobility and easily combining with other letters, They 
denominated all the other consonants mutes, in contradistinction to the vowels. Of 
these mutes, those which are attended with an aspiration appeared to have a kind 
of thickness or roughness, (dacd,) which was not perceivable in three of them ; 
which on that account were called thin, soft, or smooth, (WAd, tenues,) and the 
three medic, medials, certainly stand in the middle between the two former. 
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2.) Mutes, viz. 
aspirate, aspirates . - dy X, 4. 
medie, medials : . By y, 6. 
tenues, softs ‘ , 0 Wy Ky Te 
Hence it appears that each organ has the three mutes, and that 
these nine consonants placed in this way— 


¢ x 8 

By 8 

w KT 
correspond to each other in both directions, horizontal and 
perpendicular. 

4. Of the liquid consonants, yu, v, are nasal sounds belonging 
to the two first organs; the y before another palatal consonant 
being attended with a nasal sound is the same for the third 
organ, (§ 3, 2,) as may be seen on comparing syllabic combina- 
tions like 

éutra—tvra—éeyKa. 
On the interchanges of v, see § 25. 
Obs. There are thus in each organ four letters, which correspond one to another ; 


the lingual organ alone, owing to the greater mobility of the fouretongue, and to the 
operation of the teeth, has a few sounds more; in Greek, A, p, 0. 


5. No genuine Greek word can end in any consonant but one 
of the three semivowels, o, v, 0, for — and y belong to the o. 
Only 2x’ and ov«x constitute an exception; but they can be used 
in this form merely before other words, with which they coalesce 
in pronunciation. (See § 26.) 


§ 5. Dipththongs. 


1. The ancient pronunciation of the Greek diphthongs is far 
from having been ascertained; hence we pronounce most of 
them separately or distinctly, but in one syllable. The manner, 
in which they were rendered by the Latins, will appear from 
the following examples :— — 

a: pronounced ai, Paidpoe, Faidros, Phedrus. 


él a ei, NetAoc, Neilos, Nilus; Avuxctov, Lukeion, 
| | Lyceum. 

ot ss 01, Bowria, Boiotia, Beotia. | 

vt 5 ul, (like the French wé or wy in lui, tuyau.) 


EiAcOua, Eileithuia, Jlithyia. 
av aon au, IAavxoc, Glaukos, Glaucus. 
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wv 
ra Euros, Eurus'. 
\ pronounced eu, f Evece: a 
nu nvéov, (from av’&w,) euxon. 
ov 55 u, (00) Movoa, Musa, Musa (long u). 
wu is merely Ionic; for instance, wirdc, outos. 


Obs. 1. But the Latins are not steady in their manner of writing the diphthong 
€s,.as is proved by their writing "Iptyévesa, Iphigenia, Mnoeva, Medea, ‘Hodkdetrog, 
Heraclitus, Woddndetrog, Polycletus. Some few words in ata, ota, undergo no 
change in Latin, excepting that the i vowel is changed into the 7 consonant : Maia, 
"Axaia, Tpoia, Maja, Achaja, Troja. 


2. The improper diphthongs are written with an iota (iofa 
subscriptum) underneath the three following vowels : 


@ WY 
This changes nothing in their pronunciation, and merely serves 
to point at the etymology of the word in which they occur; but 
originally it influenced the pronunciation. The ancients also 
wrote it in the line, and this is still done with capital letters: 
as, THI ZO®IAI, ry codig, rm “Aton or Gon. 


Obs. 2. The old national Greek grammarians likewise rank nv, wv, and vt, among 
the improper dipththongs, of which they say, that one of their vowels is long, and 
the other short, whilst all the others contain but two rapidly pronounced short 
vowels. All dipththongs, therefore, may be easily divided into two classes : 

six, properly so called : at, €, ot ; av, ev, ov, and 

six, improperly so called: vt, nu, wv; g, y, y. 
Hence it appears, that in order to distinguish nv from ev, the é must be sounded 
stronger, and the same ought to be observed with regard to wv and wu. It is like- 
wise very evident that the case must have been the same with g, y, and w, at the 
time when the i was sounded with them, which must have been the usual pronun- 
ciation in the strictly classical times, as is proved by the Latins writing tragedus, 
comadus, for rpaywodc, kwpyddg. But it is also equally manifest from the words 
adopted at a later period, as prosodia, ode, for rpoowdia, yd), that qw was then no 
longer distinguished from w. We now adhere thoroughly to this equally genuine 
pronunciation. . . 

Obs. 3. The ov, indeed, sounds only as one vowel, and therefore is no real diph- 
thong ; but we leave it in its own place, because it also differs essentially from the 
three others, in which there is only one of the two written vowels sounded, whilst 
in ov there is, as it were, a third mixed sound of o and v, just as @ has a sound 
between @ ande. The short uv was also in the oldest language, and remained in the 
Eolic dialect, and in Latin, as the idiom most nearly related to that dialect. It. 
was expressed by the kindred letters o and v, and in later times probably by the a, 
a compound of both letters. The Homeric BoAecGe is of this description. See 
Verb. Anom. v. Bobdopat. 


1 Whenever a vowel follows ev and ay, it is now usually written in Latin with a 
v, a8 Evdy, Evan, ’Ayatn, Agave, and pronounced accordingly. This evidently is 
a remnant of Reuchlin’s pronunciation ; but is inéorrect. We ought to write and 
pronounce in Latin Agaue and Euan. 
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§ 6.—Spiritus, Breathing. 


1. The Greek letters have two signs or marks : 

” Spiritus lenis, (arvevma YrOv, the slight aspirate,) 

‘ Spiritus asper (wvevpa dacd, the strong aspirate). 

Both these aspirates are usually placed only over vowels in 
the beginning of words; for instance, ”"Ounpoc, Homerus. The 
Spir. asper is the hk aspirate: the lenis is used when other lan- 
guages begin the word simply with the vowel, as yw, ego. But 
in Prosody and Grammar both kinds of words are considered 
as beginning merely with a vowel: thus with regard to the 
apostrophus, (§ 30,) and to the moveable v (v é@eAxvorixdv, § 26). 

2. When the Spiritus falls on a diphthong, it is placed, like 
the accents, on the second letter: as Evpirldne, olo¢g. But this 
is not done with the improper diphthongs: as, "Acdne (aénc). 

3. The Spiritus asper is attached to p in the beginning of a 
word ; and two o’s in the middle are marked p p. This is de- 
rived from a peculiarity of the ancient language; hence the 
Latins never neglect it in Greek words: as, 

piitwo, rhetor, Dippoc, Pyrrhus. 


Obs. 1. Both spiritus are distinct letters in other languages ; the lenis is the alef 
or elif of the orientals. Neither is this an idle sign. Every vowel uttered without 
a consonant, and consequently every vowel which is to be pronounced distinctly and 
separately from the preceding letter’, is actually introduced by a slight audible 
aspiration, which the ancients had greater occasion to mark in their writing, as they 
did not separate their words. 

Obs. 2. The spir. asper was frequently neglected by the /Eolians, and sometimes 
by the Ionians: hence we meet in epics with Sypev for dpiv, ddro from @dopat, 
néAzoc for HAtoc, &e. 

Obs. 3. The most ancient Greek language had along with these two spiritus an 
additional aspiration, which maintained itself the longest among the Zolians. It 
is usually called digamma, a double I, from the figure of its sign, F, and properly 
was a consonant pronounced like the Latin V, and applied to several words, which, 
in the better known dialects, have either the spir. asper or the lenis. But whatever 
relates to the digamma is still involved in great obscurity, owing to the want of 
monuments. The Homeric digamma, so much discussed of late, rests on the follow- 
ing remarkable circumstance :—A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, 
the principal of which are the pronouns od, ol, 2, and the words eldw, Zotxa, eimrety, 
dvat,"Idtog, olvoc, olxog, Epyov, loog, Exacrog, and their derivatives, so frequently 
have the hiatus in Homer (see § 28) before them, that on omitting them, the hiatus, 
now so frequent in Homer, seldom occurs, and is then easily accounted for in the 
few instances which remain. These very words, comparatively with others, have 
rarely an apostrophus before them, and the long vowels and diphthongs, which are 
immediately preceding, are much less frequently shortened than before other words, 
(see § 7, Obs.) so that we must conclude that there was something in the beginning 





? For instance, when we correctly pronounce Ab-origines instead of A-borigines. 
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of those words, by which both (the apostrophus and the shortening of the vowels) 
was prevented, and the hiatus removed. And as short vowels with a consonant 
(for instance, o¢, ov) often become long in these words, even exclusively of the 
cesura, as if there were a position, it has been ingeniously conjectured in modern 
times, that all these words had in Homer’s mouth this aspiration, (V,) with the 
power of a consonant before them, but had lost it at the far later period, when 
Homer’s poems were written down. But as these poems are known to have under- 
gone 80 many changes and additions before that time, and even after, the instances 
where the traces of the digamma in Homer have disappeared are very obviously 
explained. We must also remember that the disappearance or gradual vanishing 
of the digamma may possibly have commenced in Homer’s time, and that many a 
word may have been pronounced sometimes with and sometimes without it. 


§ 7. Prosody. 


1. Prosody, according to the modern acceptation of the word, 
is the theory of the quantity of syllables; that is to say, their 
length, (productio,) or their shortness (correptio) '. 

2. Every word and grammatical form had for each syllable, 
with very few exceptions, a fixed quantity, which regulated the 
pronunciation of the Greeks in their common intercourse, and 
must therefore be known, to pronounce the Greek correctly. 

Obs. 1. Hence it is evident how greatly they err, who detach Prosody from Gram- 
mar, and consider it merely as a theory necessary for the understanding of poetry. 
The error proceeds from the circumstance, that hearing no longer the common pro- 
nunciation of the ancients, we learn the quantity of syllables from the works of the 
poets, who indulged in peculiarities and licenses. Thus we have in many instances, 


along with the fixed quantity, a poetical quantity, of which the most important 
points are stated in the Observations. 


3. Grammar notes the quantity of syllables with the following 

two marks over the vowel, (~) long, (~) short ; for instance, 
a short a, a long a. 
a doubtful or fluctuating. 

4. Any syllable, the length of which is not distinctly ascer- 
tained, is presumed to be short. 

5. A syllable is long either, 1, by the nature of the vowel, or 
2, by position. 

6. A syllable is, 1, long by nature, when its vowel is a long 
one; as, for instance, the middle syllable of amare, docere, in 
Latin. This is denoted in Greek partly by the characters 
themselves; of the simple vowels, 

n and w are always long, 
« and o always short. 


2 But the ancient Greek grammarians comprise in mpoowdiat ‘ whatever affects 
the sound of a syllable,’ and consequently also ‘ both accents and spiritus.’ 
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They therefore require no comment. But the three others, 
Gy ly Uy 
are, like all Latin vowels, both long and short, and hence are 
called doubtful or fluctuating, in Latin ancipiées. 


Obs. 2. But this must not be understood as if there were in the nature of the 
sounds a, ¢, v, something fluctuating between length and shortness. All vowels are 
fixedly (positively) long in some words, and fixedly short in others ; but it is only 
for the ¢ and o that the Greeks have particular characters in either case. The 
quantity of a, ¢, v, is learned in the same way as we learn it, in Latin, of all the 
five vowels. But if one of the three vowels be actually fluctuating in some Greek 
words, ez. gr. the a in kaddg, the ¢ in dyvia, the case is the same with e and o being 
written in two ways in the same words, as in rpoydw and rpwxydw, owog and odo, 
vijag and yvéac, which cannot be distinguished in the most ancient writing. 


7. With respect to the length by nature, it is a general rule 
that two vowels, giving but one sound, constitute a long syl- 
lable. Hence 

1.) All diphthongs, without exception, are long; ex. gr. the 
penultima in BactAetoc, éradw. 

2.) All contractions are long, and in this instance the fluc- 
tuating vowels are constantly long; ex. gr. the a in dxwyv for 
afkwv, the « in ipd¢ for iepdc, the v in the accus. Bdrpve for 
Bdérpvac. See § 28. 


Obs. 3. But elisions (er. gr. dwadyw for drro-dyw) must be carefully distinguished 
from contractions, as is stated in §§ 28—30. 


8. A syllable is long, 2, even with a short vowel by position, 
that is to say when it is followed by fwo or more consonants, or 
a double letter; ex. gr. the penultima in AéfyeoOa, péytoroc, 
kalérxw, BéAeuvov, aLoppoc, xabiEw, vouiZw. 


Obs. 4. There is frequently a long vowel along with the position. In this case 
it is a very customary fault to be satisfied with the length by position without 
lengthening the vowel in pronunciation. It ought, however, to be lengthened not 
only in Ajpyog, (pronounced Lehmnos,) dprnt, Xapwvdac, &c., not only where there 
is a circumflex, (§ 11, i.) as in paddAoy, mpaéic, but also in rparrw, mpakw, the 
length of whose a is obvious from the kindred forms, which have the circumflex, 
(wpatic, wpaypa,) whilst the a in rdrrw, rd&w, is short as in rac. And just as 
we distinguish the final syllables of KixAw and Kéxpoy, we must observe the same 
distinction in 0wpat, where the first syllable is long, (gen. @wpaxog,) and in adAak, 
where it is short (gen. at\dcoc). The length and shortness of the fluctuating 
vowels before a position, to obtain a correct pronunciation, must be learned by 
attending to the accents according to Obs. 11, and by consulting the kindred forms 
of the word in the way which we have just stated. 


9. Muta cum liquida (§ 4) in general does not make a position ; 
hence the penultima in drexvog, diSpaypoe, yeveOAn, Sbarorpoc, 
&c. is short. Only poets sometimes also use these syllables as 
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long, whence the common assertion that muta cum liquida 
makes a doubtful syllable. 


Obs. 5. Hence beginners ought to be extremely careful to ascertain whether the 
vowel in such a word be not possibly long by nature, for in that case it remains 
long of course, as, for instance, in wéyvraQAoc, which comes from d@Aog, (a contrac- 
tion of de@Xog,) and consequently as a long a. It is the same with Wuypdc, the v of 
which is long, because it comes from piyw (see Obs. 8). Learners are very apt to 
fancy that muta cum liquida has the power of rendering the syllable doubtful. 

10. The media, medials, (3, y, 6,) when before the three liquids 
A; My v, form, however, an exception to the preceding rule, and 
make a true position. The penultima in the following words, 
for instance, is long, (only the vowel must not be lengthened 
in pronunciation,) wérAeypal, rerpai3Aoc, evoouoe: but in the 
following, it is short, yupadpa, MeAéaygoc, podof3pdc. 

11. All syllables, the quantity of which is not determined by 
the preceding rules, which can be the case only with syllables 
with the vowels a, «, v, without a position, are regulated merelv « 
by usage; and as this is most safely ascertained in the works of 
the poets, and confirmed by passages of the same, this is called 
determining the quantity ex auctoritate, and in doubtful cases 
the authority of the Attic poets is decisive. The quantity of 
the radical syllable of words must be learned from dictionaries 
and private observation; we shall only notice the most im- 
portant, and the quantity of syllables used in the formation 
and inflection of words will be noticed in the Grammar in their 
proper place. 

Obs. 6. But with regard to the formation and inflection of syllables, we shall in 
general (under the supposition of Text 4) state only those in which the doubtful 
vowels are long. Every syllable, therefore, of which nothing is observed, and the 
cuntrary of which is not apparent from the general rules, is to be presumed short ; 
ex. gr. the penultima in rpayparog, trupapny, and in the terminations employed in 
the formation of words, as fbXcvoc, dixacoovyn, &c. We thus have only to notice 
radical syllables, and a few derivatives, which are not easily comprised in the rules 
of grammar. . 

Obs. 7. It is chiefly only the penultima, in words of three or more syllables, which 
is rendered sensible in modern pronunciation ; and yet it is of great importance to 
be accustomed to pronounce such words correctly before the reading of poets is 
attempted. We therefore give the principal of such only, in which the penultima 


is long :— 
prvapog, 6, futile talk. xéBadog, rogue. : 
dyviapos, sad. axparog, pure, unmixed. 
rtapa, tiara. — larpd¢, physician. 
démadog, attendant. civant, mustard. 
atOadne, proud. Crayuy, 7, jaw. 


with the words in aydc, derived from adyw and dyvupu, as Aoxyaydg, captain; 
vavaydc, one who has been shipwrecked. 
C 
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Kaptvog, 1, stove. 
xaruvde, 6, rein. 
oédtvoy, parsley. 
KUpLVOV, cumin. 
oucapivov, mulberry. 
cuxAapivoy, a plant. 
Swrivn, gift. 

ativn, axe. 
civduvog, 6, danger. 
BdOuvog, 6, cavity. 
evOvrn, scrutiny. 
ipOtpog, strong. 
aloyuyn, disgrace. 
Aésrupoy, husk. 
dovdoy, asylum. 
Aagupoyr, spoil, booty. 
wirupoy, bran, 
ayxupa, anchor. 
apecBurne, old man. 


Wipudog, 6, white lead. 
Kédugog, Td, husk. 

pnrivn, rosin. 

dpAog, 6, multitude. 
orpoBtAog, 6, cone of a pine-tree. 
médtdory, shoe. 

xEAcowy, 6, srallow. 

EptOBoc, one who labours for hire. 
axpiBn¢, exact. 

dxoviroy, aconite, wolf’s-bane. 
Taptxoc, 7d, dried or salt fish. 
WAaNUpOS, , papyrus. 

évewn, threat. 

aUTN, ory. 

dpuva, defence, 

dpopwy, blameless. 

yépupa, bridge. 

dupa, spelt. 

cod\tpa, small loaf of bread. 


aand also icxupic¢, strong, (from loxiw, to be powerful,) but in éyupd¢ and dxupdc, 
fortified, fast, (from éxyw, to have, hold,) and in the other adjectives in updc, the v is 


short. It is likewise safer to pronounce 


pupixn, the shrub tamarisk. 
wrnppupic, flood, tide. 


xopuyn, club. 
ropuvn, ladle, skimmer [trowel]. 


long, though they also occur short. The following proper names are long : 
Trvppadog, Papoadog, Mpiazog, "Aparoc, Anudparog, Axarne, 
Aguxarne, Ebpparne, Niddrne, Oeavw, Idowy, “Apacie, 


Lapamec (Serapis?). 


Evprrog, 'Evtrede, Téipepog, lpariuoc, Kaixog, “Oorptc, Bodorpic, Porvien, 
"Ayxionc, Atywa, Kapapiva, ’Agpodirn, ’Apgirpirn, 
Acéyvoog, 'Apgpvodc, KapBione, "Apxtrac, Kweuro¢, Bnpuréc, 
"ABvdog, BeOuvdc, TWayuvoy, Képxupa (Corcyra). 
See in the Appendiz to the third declension a list of words of that declension, 
which have the penultima long in the gen. (and in the rest of their cases.) 
Obs. 8. But those words must also be treasured in the memory, the first syllable 
of which frequently becomes long through interchange and composition. The 
following ought to be particularly remembered on that account :— 


Yirde, bald. 

XAd¢, 6, food. 
Aepdg, 6, hunger. 
pevdc, 1, skin. 
Atrdc, small. 
Oupoc, 6, mind. 
pupoc, 6, pole of @ carriage. 
XvUpoe, 6, juice, sap. 
KVAIC, 0, Juice. 
rupo¢, 6, cheese. 
mupoc, 0°, wheat. 


ren, honour. 
vikn, victory. 
cXrivn, bed, couch. 


—« Oivn, whirlpool. 


Euvdc, common, mutual. 
xugoc, crooked, bent. 
Pux7, soul. 

pudn, tribe, troop. 

tAn, forest, materials. 
AuTh, grief. 

auyn, buttocks. 


2 There is likewise some assistance to be derived from the lonie dialect for the 
quantity of the a, as that dialect frequently changes a into y, ez. gr. Zripgndoc, 


IIpin7rog. 


3 But rispog, the gen. of zp, ré, fire. 
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xpvodc, 6, gold. goarwp, member of the same tribe. 
arn, harm, ruin. oppayic, 7, seal. 

dardg, 6, firebrand. Tpaxve, rough. 

pucpoc, little, small in stature. AvpY, infamy. pdyy, pretext. 


In the verbs which end simply with an w annexed to the radical word, the « and 
are constantly long, (ex. gr. rpiBw, copw, Piyw,) excepting yAUgdw, to carve, engrave. 
But the a (ex. gr. in dyw, ypagw) is short. See the quantity of the final syllable 
of the Present Tense of the Verbs in avw, ivw, byw, § 112. Obs. Of the verbs liable 
to contraction, we particularly notice, as having the first syllable long, 


kivéw, to set in motion. — dipaw, to dive, search. 
ptyéw, to shudder. ovddw, to plunder. 
ptydw, to shiver. puodw, to blow, breathe. 
otyaw, to be silent. 


The knowledge of these words is useful not only for usual compounds, as dripog, 
ayuxog, (ErpiBor,) dcarpiBw, iuBorOec, dovrov, &c., but also for many proper 
names, as Hermotimus, Demonicus, Eriphyle, &c. 

Obs. 9. The Nouns Substantive and Adjective derived from verbs, and retaining 
their characteristic, may be assumed to be of the same quantity with these verbs, 
until the contrary be perfectly ascertained ; for some of these nouns have not the 
long vowel of the Present Tense, but the short one of the Aor. 2. This is the case: 

a. with some substantives in 9, rpiBn, dcarpiBn, dvapoxn, Tapapoyyn. But 
oxi (soul). 

b. with some adjectives in sc, gen. éoc, edxpivic, arpiBic, tadiyrpiBic, &e., 
and the substantive zadorpiByc. 

Obs. 10. The rule that a vowel before another vowel is short, which is unsafe in 
Latin, is still less to be depended on in Greek. A long vowel before a vowel is, 
however, more rare than before a simple consonant, and especially the many nouns 
in cog, tov, and ta, are always short, except 

idc, arrow, arid, nest, aixia, indignity, dvia, sorrow, covia, dust,’ Anadnpia; 
and the two last occur also as short in the Epic poets. Vowel before vowel was pro- 
bably in many cases doubtful even in the common language, and poets, and more 
particularly the Epics, enjoyed a great latitude in this respect ¢. Hence, as we learn 
the quantity of syllables from poets only, we are left in uncertainty in many 
instances, especially respecting the final syllable of the Present Tense of the verbs 
in gw and iw, most of which we are forced to leave to individual observation. Many 
of those which have a long vowel in the Future, are also constantly used as long in 
the Present Tense in the Senarius, viz., daxpiw, pnviw, icytw, aXdw, bbw, Ow, piw, 
Adbw, Bw, rpiw, xoiw. But several of them are fluctuating in other species of poetry. 
The a deserves to be remembered as long, particularly in 
Aadc, 6, nation. vad¢, 6, temple. 
caw, (for caiw,) to burn. KAdw, (for «daiw,) to weep. 
Long are also the penultima in ’Evvw, Bellona, and all those words in iwy and awry, 
which take an o in the gen. ; consequently all comparatives, (ex. gr. BsAriwy,) and 
many proper names, ex. gr. Apdiwy, ‘Yrepiwy, Maxawy, Apvdawy, gen. ovog: but 
the ¢ is short in Acuxadwwy, Poppiwy, gen. wvoc. That proper names compounded 
with Aadg are long is a matter of course; but remember that 
"Apgedpaog is long, Oivduaog shert. 
See about the particular cases in which long vowels are employed as short in verses, 
Text 16, and Obs. 16. 


* They might lengthen the ¢ for the sake of the metre, even in 'AoxAnmuov, 
‘IMov, aripin, &c. See Obs. 14. 
c2 
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12. We have hitherto treated of the general rules of Prosody, 
as regards the language and the quantity of syllables, con- 
sidered in a grammatical point of view. We must now add 
a few words respecting that part of Prosody which we shall 
denominate 


Poetical usage, 


and which constitutes a part of the metrical science. It must 
be remembered as a general rule, that poets were bound to the 
fixed and usual quantity of syllables as contained in common 
language. Yet the various kinds of poetry and verses have a 
vast influence on Greck prosody, the laws of which differ con- 
siderably in the Hexameter of the Ionic epic poem and the 
Iambic Trimeter, or Senarius, the principal verse of the Attic 
drama, to which the Iambic and Trochaic verses of this kind of 
poetry conform. 


Obs. 11. Attic poets indulged in but few poetical licences, and conformed them- 
selves in the main to the actual pronunciation of the people of Athens ; whilst the 
Hexameter, grounded on the ancient pronunciation of the Ionians, allowed great 
freedom to the poet in particular instances. The other species of poetry lay between 
these two ; hence the parts of the drama itself, wherein an increasing emotion for- 
sakes the common language, and above all the Lyric passages and choruses, admitted 
more or less the freedom of Epic poctry along with its forms. Even the Senarius 
of tragedy differed in this respect from the Senarius of comedy, the language of 
which came nearer to that of common life. Compare § 1. 10, 11. 

Obs. 12. It is another peculiarity of the Hexameter, that it also varies with respect 
to quantity by nature (Text 6,7). The words 

canog, beautiful, tcoc, equal, 
constantly short with the Attic poets, are long with the Epics, who therefore write 
tcog ®. There are several other words, the quantity of which is fluctuating with the 
Epics, especially 
advnp, man, “Apne, Mars, 

of which the first syllable else generally is short. In the exclamation “Apec, “Apec, 
which frequently occurs in Homer, the two words, though placed together, differ in 
quantity. 

Obs. 13. The difference is particularly sensible with regard to position. The 
meeting of muta cum liquida was rather harsh in the softer Ionic dialect ; hence it 
generally makes a true position in the Epic poets, and especially in the ancient ones. 
But with the Attics the instances of short syllables stated above, (Text 9, 10,) are 
always observed as short in the Senarius of comedy, whilst Tragic poets frequently 
conform to the Epic usage. 


13. In many cases the mere rhythmus has occasioned, in 
poetical writings, deviations from the usual quantity of syllables. 


5 Observe also, that dpa, Epic apn, imprecation, is short with the Attic poets, and 
ye with the Epics; whilst 491), misery to be deprecated, is likewise short with the 
tter. 
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These are what are properly called poetical licences, having been 
made by the exigency of the verse, and are not based upon the 
nature of the language. The quantity, therefore, of a syllable, 
altered in such an arbitrary manner, is not hereby changed in 
reality. 


Obs. 14. But the licence of the old Epic poets must not be supposed to have been 
unbounded ; this would have destroyed the charm of their masterly tompositions. 
Their own feelings confined them within proper bounds, so that it was only with ' 
regard to certain words and forms, or to particular cases, that they indulged in this 
freedom. They resorted to it especially, 

1.) in-proper names: ’AzéAAwvog, with a long a ; ’EXevorvidao, with the first « 
short (Hymn. Cer. 105, ef. 95). 

2.) in words with over-many short syllables, as in dirovéecOat, dQavaroc, the 
first syllable of which was made long ; hence this rhythmus of d0avarog was 
afterwards steadily adopted by all poets. 

3.) in the beginning of an hexameter: Homer has even 'Ezee | 5)—and @ire 
wa- | ciyvn- | re-. 

14. Lastly, the following general rules are to be observed in 
poetry, principally in Homer. Position has its effects in two 
words following close one on the other. This is without ex- 
ception whenever the two consonants are divided between the 
two words, as ¢fAov rékoc. But when the second word begins 
with the two consonants, the position is indeed justifiable, ea. gr. 
Homer,”Eva | ogtv cara—, Xaipe | Eeiv’—I1.2. 73, avre | Towec, 
yet of rare occurrence, unless the Jctus comes to its assistance. 
See Obs. 16. In the Attics it is more particularly attended to; 
but in this case muta cum liquida commonly makes no position, 
ex. gr. Kur. Iph. Taur. 1817, Nowe gnc; rh mved- | ma. 

15. Whenever the last syllable of a word in the dactylic 
Hexameter falls in the Arsis, (the masculine czsura,) this last 
syllable is often lengthened by the mere power of the ictus. 
This is what is called the productio in the czesura, ex. gr., Il. ¢, 
859, fre xa- | ofyyn—| re xdut—| oa . a, 51, Bé| Ade 
éxe— | wevxig 2— | gisle. 

Obs. 15. This lengthening (productio), however, does not frequently occur in so 
glaring a manner, as in the quoted examples, except | 

1.) when the following word begins with two consonants, which position, ac- 
cording to text 14, causes generally no long syllable, unless it be supported 
by the ictus. 

2.) When the following word begins with a liquida, which may easily be 
doubled in pronunciation ; ex. gr. Il. «. 748,"Hon | 6& pa- |.orty:—, 6. 274, 
dpa | 0& vigog | etarero—pronounce dewmastige—dennephos. The p in particu- 
lar is so easily doubled in pronunciation in this case, that even the Attic poets 


commonly employ a short vowel as long before the o in both Thesis and Arsis, 
(ex. gr. in the Arsis of the Senarius,—-rod | zpoow | zou ra | paxn, Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1065, and in the Thesis of a spondseus among anapeests, avra: | dé pi- | 
vag txov- | ov, Nub. 343,) and even avoid the p, wherever a short syllable 
is required. 

3.) When the following word was sounded with the Digamma, the breathing 
of which also was easily strengthened. Hence verses in Homer end so fre- 
quently with the pron. possessive d¢ from 2 in this manner: Ovyaré | pa jjy, 
—mnoce- | t wg. 

16. It is a general rule with dactylic and anapestic verses, 
especially in hexameters, that the long final vowel or diphthong 
is made short before a following vowel: ez. gr. ErAev a- | proroe, 
—iaoera | GA-yoc,—oao- | gwrépn | adAAwv. But whenever this 
occurs in the 4rsis, the syllable retains its quantity; out of it 
very rarely, excepting cases of the Digamma, as has been ob- 
served, § 6, Obs. 8. The Attic senarius, on the contrary, did 
not admit this shortening of long syllables: the case did not 
occur as a hiatus. 

Obs. 16. There are likewise instances of a long vowel or diphthong being short- 
ened before a vowel in the middle of the word, but only in certain words and forms, 
which must have had something conducive to it in their pronunciation ; as in zrotety, 
(which is frequently written zoeiy,) xotog, and its correlatives and others. Such a 


vowel or diphthong is constantly shortened before the demonstratioum, (§ 80,) ex. gr. 
in rovrovi, avrni, avract, &c., and in the Epic émee} for éredy. 


§ 8.— Of the Accents. 


1. Independently of the quantity of syllables, (the province 
of Prosody,) the Greek language also marks the tone or what 
is called the accents; this expression however, according to our 
habits and conceptions, still offers many difficulties. The Greek 
accent falling as frequently on a short syllable as on a long one, 
must necessarily impair the quantity, when expressed in our 
habitual way: as, rfOnu, Zwxparne. 

2. But this accentuation is proved to be as old as the lan- 
guage itself’ by clear historical facts, and unquestionable tes- 
timonies of the ancients. Attentive grammarians began to note 
it, when a false intonation was more and more invading the 
language of common life; and it was undoubtedly at a far later 
period that these signs, which were now taught in the Greek 
schools, were generally used. They thus transmitted to us, at 
least, the theory of Greek accentuation. 

3. Reflection and practice have already enabled us to remove 


1 That is to say, on the whole ; for in individual practice, accentuation, like any 
other part of the language, was exposed to fluctuations. The adopted accentuation 
is chiefly that of the flourishing Attic period. 
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in part the contradiction which appeared to prevail between 
quantity and ‘accent; and it is worthy of the exertions of the 
learned to endeavour to restore this essential ingredient of the 
melody of the Greek language; but this cannot be effected 
without an intimate acquaintance with the present system of 
Greek accentuation. 

4. But, independently of these considerations, the Greek 
accents are not without great practical utility. They frequently 
enable us by their position to ascertain the quantity of sylla- 
bles; serve to distinguish many homonymous words and forms 
of speech; and even where they are of no immediate import, 
familiarise us to the laws of accentuation, without which we 
could be no judges of the instances where they are of practical 
service. 

Obs. Nothing can be more prejudicial than the habit of applying the accents in 
reading in a way which perverts the actual quantity of syllables (see the Obs. to 
the following §). If learners cannot remedy this fault by study, and attend to both 


quantity and accents, they ought to attach themselves principally to quantity, which 
is of still higher importance in reading. 


§ 9.—Acutus and Circumflex. 


1. Every Greek word, generally speaking, has an accent on 
one of its vowels, and this accent is of two kinds: Acutus and 
Circumflex. The acute d£&cia (sc. rpocwdla) accent, that is to say, 
the sharp or clear tone, has the mark or sign /. 

2. The circumflex, repiovwpévn, that is to say, the lengthened 
tone, which is marked thus ~, requires a syllable long by nature. 


Obs. 1. The theory of the ancients respecting any sound, which, in our way of 
speaking, has not the accent, gives to it the grave or falling tone, Bapeta, (Lat. 
gravis,) and grammarians had for it a mark ‘, which, however, is not used in common 
writing, and must be distinguished from the gravis, of which we shall speak in § 13. 
According to the same theory, a long vowel, which has the circumflex, is to be con- 
sidered as two combined short vowels, of which the first has the acute, and the other 
the grave accent: thus 6d, for instance, gives ®. But when the first vowel has the 
grave, and the other the acute accent, thus 6d, and they are converted into w, this 
long vowel then takes only the acute accent w. 


Obs. 2. The audible utterance of this difference in pronunciation has some diffi- 
culties. We barely warn against the two principal faults. Every accented long 
vowel (@ or #) must be carefully distinguished from the unaccented one, (grave w,) 
for instance, in dy@pw7og, without, however, making it short (o)*. But the oppo- 
site fault of lengthening accented short vowels must equally be guarded against: 
éwey, for instance, must not be pronounced like wep *. 





2 The first syllable of dy@pwmoc may be accented, and yet the second syllable 
lengthened, as is done with Almighty. ; 
2 The attempt to give the tone to a short vowel has the same effect with us as 
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§ 10. 


1. The acute accent and the circumflex can fall only on one 
of the three last syllables; the acute accent, indeed, may fall on 
any of the three, but the circumflex can take place only on the 
last syllable, or on the penultimate. 

The second Ods. of § 14 shows that wri and such words 
constitute but a seeming exception. 

2. It is the nature of the last syllable in particular, which 
gives to the whole word its grammatical denomination with 
regard to the accent. According as this last syllable has 1. the 
acute accent, 2. the circumflex, or 3. no accent, (viz., according 
to § 8. 2. when it has the grave accent,) the word is called 

Oxytdnon, as for instance, Dedc, S¢, rerugee. 
Perispoménon . . . « gtdA@, voc. 
Baryténon . . . . © rhrtw, mpaypya, mpaypara. 

8. Again, any dissyllabic or polysyllabic barytonon, according 
as it has 1. the acute accent on the.penultimate syllable, or 2. on 
the antepenultimate, or 3. the circumflex on the penultimate, is 
called 

Paroxytinon . . . . Témtw, TEeruppévoc. 
Proparoxytonon . . . rumrduevoc, avOpwroc. 
Properispoménon . . . kpaypa, ptAovoa. 

See about the seeming barytona, as dpyn, rerupwe, etc., and 

about the atona or unaccented words, § 13. 


§ 11. 


The place of the accent in words is best learned through 
attention and practice, and at first from the Dictionary. The 
following general rules may, however, be attended to: 


doubling the following consonant, which creates a great difficulty, since it must 
obviously be supposed that the ancients distinguished Src from Srret, and Bade from 
Barre. But in the first place this alteration of the sound is neither so frequent 
nor so offensive as when évoc, Bédog, for instance, are pronounced wyog, BiAog ; and, 
in the second place, persevering application may certainly succeed at least in lessen- 
ing the difficulty. To pronounce Zwepdrne, compare this word with three similar 
German monosyllables, 30 hdt ér, ‘so has he,’ the middle one of which is short, and 
may yet be accented. These words obviously differ from 80 that ér, ‘so did he,’ and 
are nearly like so hast’ ér, ‘so had he.’ To pronounce sogia without lengthening the « 
appears more difficult; but not only the German wie, ‘how,’ but even the French 
Ji, ‘ fie!’ may be accented ; it merely requires some little practice to pronounce a 
short accented syllable immediately before another vowel. 
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The circumflex requires a syllable long by nature, (viz. 
by its vowel and not by mere position :) (§ 7, 8.) ex. gr. 
Kndog, Pwo, TElxXoG, OVTOC, opirypa, 

and 
TULATE, Hiv, wp, 
because the uncertain vowels, (§ 7. 6.) a, t, v, are long in these 
words. Hence a short vowel, when accented, can only take the 
acute accent: as Erepoc, pévoc, iva, mpdc, Todd, wAéypa. 

Obs. 1. Tyijypa has the circumflex only on account of the », not because of the 
position yp. And as, for instance, mpaypa, padAoy, have the circumflex, it shows 


that a is here long by itself, not on account of yz and AX: pronounce praghma, 
mahllon. 


2. But the acute accent may also stand on a long vowel: as 
copwrepoc, Sebrepoc, pebyw, TYyin, Bactrsdc, dup. 

3. Whenever the last syllable, being naturally long, is to 
have the accent, it may be the circumflex; and in case of a 
CONTRACTION, a8 in aAnféoc, arnBove, rotw, wow, it almost 
always is the circumflex, for the reasons stated below, § 28 Ods., 
but else it is not often the case. Several MONOSYLLABIC 
WORDS, a8 rv, ovc, Tac, ovv, vy, have the circumflex. But 
in polysyllabic words, excepting the contraction, whenever the 
final syllable is accented, the circumflex is placed only on 

a.) the adverbial termination we. See § 115. 
b.) the terminations of the gen. and dat. See § 337. 
c.) the terminations ev and of of the vocat. See § 45. 

4, If the penultimate syllable, being naturally long, 1s to be 
accented, it must be the circumflex, whenever the last syllable 
is short, or long only by position; as 

pia, olvoc, pixoe, Bwraé, gen. axoc. 

Obs. 2. This rule does not apply to words joined together with ENCLITICS ; 

hence we write ¢ire, ore, Gorep, irc, rovode, &c. (See § 14, Obs. 2.) The par- 


ticles eZO¢ and yaixe, (not vatyi,) which are but ef and vai lengthened, are the only 
exceptions. 


5. But whenever the last syllable is naturally long, the 
penultimate cannot take the circumflex ; we write 

pirwp, olvn, Poxw, Dwpak, gen. axog. 

6. According to § 10.1, the antepenultimate can take only 
the acute accent. But when the last syllable is long, whether 
it be by nature or position, the antepenultimate cannot be ac- 
cented at all; we write 

Dwxodrne, svdAAbyw, torSwAaé. 
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7. The final syllables a: and o, though long, have only the 
influence of a short syllable, with regard to the two immediately 
preceding rules: we write 

rolavat, rpognrat, rwAot, avOowror, plurals of 
tplava, tooghtne, TwAoG, dvOpwiroc. 
rérroua, romrerat, rorrecOa, rérvipat, 
passive forms of the verb. 
mwoimoat, ornoat, Ocivat, infinitives. 
rolnoat, orjoat, imperatives of the middle. 


Obs. 3. We except, however, 
1.) The third person of the opt. in ot and at: as gevyot, romnoat. 
2.) The adv. otxot, at home (but the pl. olxot, houses). 
3.) Words joined together (§ 14.) with ENCLITICS ; as ofpot, woe is me, Hrot, 
both when it comes from 4%, certainly, and from #,, or. 


‘8, Even the w in the terminations of the cases in the Attic 
declension takes the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, 
as méAewc, wéAewy, (§ 51,) and (nom. and accus. sing. and 
gen. pl.) avwyewv. (§ 37.) 


Obs. 4. Likewise the w in the Ionic gen. in ew of the first declension: as 
Seorérew for decxdrov, § 34. Obs. 

Obs. 5. It is obvious that a beginner, who uses correct editions, may learn the 
quantity of many words by their accents :— 

1.) The circumflex shows that the syllable on which it stands is long. 

2.) The acute accent on such words as capxivoc, Ba8poy, &c., shows that the 
penultimate syllable is short. (This follows from No. 4. of the Text.) 

3.) The accent of such words as meipa, dpovpa, shows that the last syllable is 
short. (Text 4.6.) and 

4.) The acute accent on xwpa, Anda, shows that the last syllable is long 
(Text 4, 5). 

Even words and forms, the accent of which indicates nothing, may yet serve to 
remind those, who have read much with attention, of forms whose accent is de- 
cisive. They will pronounce dorrog long, and Oedg:Ao¢ short, because oirog has the 
circumflex, and giAo¢ the acute accent. Thus will the ¢ in dicn, ddtcog, be known 
to be short, because the pl. dixat appears so frequently, that the attentive reader 
may recollect that he never saw it with the circumflex (Text 7). But the circum- 
flex of monosyllables decides nothing with regard to the quantity of their lengthened 
casez, the monosyllabic nominatives of the third declension being always long (§ 41. 
Obs. 3. and § 42. Obs. 3) ; for instance, wvp, pic, gen. rpdg, pvdc. 


§ 12. 


When a word is changed by its declension or conjugation, or 
in any other way, this change influences its accentuation in 
many cases : 

1.) It has a necessary influence, when the word undergoes 
such a change as to prevent the accent being continued the 
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same as it is on the principal form of the word, conformably to 
the rules stated above; in that case 

The circumflex is converted into the acute accent, as olvoc, 
gen. oivov, (§ 11.5.) pnua, gen. phuaroc (§ 10. 1). 

The acute into the circumflex; as rin, gen. ryune, (§ 11. 3. 6.) 
pevyw, tmper. pevye (§ 11. 4). 

Or the accent passes from the antepenultimate to the ‘penul- 
timate syllable; as dv@owzoc, gen. avOpwrov, dpovpa, gen. 
apobeag (§ 11. 6). 

2.) But even when it is not necessary in conformity with the 
above rules, the accent, though never changed, is yet sometimes 
transposed : 

a.) The accent is removed backwards chiefly, 1.) when the 
word has before it an augment of any kind, as rémrw, riémre— 
ErunTeé, bd0c—cbvoboc, maidevTd¢—amaldevtog: 2.) when the 
reason which attached the accent in the principal form to the 
penultimate syllable, (§ 11. 6,) disappears ; as wadeiw, imper. 
maideve. More precise information and exceptions will be stated 
in the Ods. sub 1. to § 103, and in the Theory of Compounds, 
§ 121. 

b. ) The accent is only moved forward chiefly when the word 
receives one of the terminations, which either always are ac- 
cented, as the partic. perf. in we: rérupa, partic. rerupwe*, or 
which take the accent under peculiar circumstances, as Op, 
Onpdc, according to § 48. Obs, 4. 

Obs. With regard to the transposition of the accent, see in the anastrophe, 


§ 117.2; with the apostrophus, ad Obs.1. and on casting off the augment, 
Obs. 1. 2. to § 103. 


§ 18. Gravis, Atona. 


1. Hitherto we have considered the accent merely as it is 
regulated in itself by every word and form; but it is also 
influenced by the connexion of words, but in a grammatical 
respect only in two principal cases. It is modified through the 
dependence of a word on the following or preceding parts of 
speech; which is expressed as, I. Inclination of the Accent 
towards the following word; 1.) by moderating the acute 
accent; 2.) by casting the accent off. II. Inclination towards 


* To these must be added some common terminations in the formation of words ; 
as, for instance, the verbal substantives in pic, (Aoytopodg,) the adjectives in xd¢, 
voc, Toc, TEOg, and some others. 
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the preceding word or Jnclinatio. We treat (1.) of the In- 
clination towards the following word. 

2. Whenever an ozrytonon (§ 10. 2.) stands before other 
words in connexion, the effect of the acute accent is moderated, 
and approximates more or less to the grave accent. In that 
case the sign or mark of the acute is converted into the sign 
of the grave accent‘, which is used only on such occasions 
(§ 9.2). But at the end of a period, viz., before a full stop or 
colon *, the acute accent remains unchanged; as, 

"Opyi) 2 woAAd Spgy avayxate: axa. 

Obs.1. According to the theory, (contained in § 9. Ols. 1.) all unaccented 
syllables (graves) ought to have this sign (gravis), but instead of having it, the 
same sign was chosen for those accented final syllables, the accent or tone of which 
was to be softened down, in order to connect the final syllable of a word more easily 
together with the succeeding one. We must guard against considering as barytona 
words which end with‘, They are rather called oxytona, because their acute 
accent is merely at rest, and grammar, in looking at connected words, considers 
each word separately. f 


Obs. 2. The interrogative pronoun, ri¢, ri, (§ 77.) is the only exception to this 
rule. With regard to the acute accent on terminations before enclitics, see § 14. 


8. The following monosyllabic words, which all begin with a 

vowel, 

ov, (ovK, OVX;) NOt, We, a8, ei, if. 

év, in, eic, (é¢,) into, 2, (éx,) out, 
and these nominatives of the articulus prepositivus, (§ 75.) 

6, n, ol, at, 
appear commonly unaccented in speech, because they coalesce 
with the subsequent word, and are on that account called atona, 
unaccented words, ez. gr. 
6 voug? HADev & ’Aclag’ we év wapddw* ov yap raphy. 

4. But as soon as such words are unconnected with the 
subsequent one, standing either alone or at the end or after 
the words which they govern, they obtain their accent; ea. gr. 
ov, NO, wwe yao ov; why not? Dede we érlero, (as a god,) odd? 
xakwv 8& (instead of é Kaxwv). 

Obs. 3. As these words stand with regard to the accent nearly in the same pre- 
dicament to the subsequent word as enc:itics to the preceding word, they are now 


frequently called proclitics after Hermann. See Buttmann’s Complete Greek Gram- 
mar, § 13.5 


| § 14. Enelitics. 
1. A number of monosyllabic and dissyllabic words, owing 


5 It is owing to the old principle being misunderstood that most moderns place 
the acute accent before every comma. 
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to their signification and pronunciation, may be so closely 
joined with the preceding word, as to throw the accent on that 
word. And as these words in that case lean or incline, as it 
were, (yxAlvecOat,) on the preceding word, they are called 
Enclitics ; whilst every word which is accented by itself, and 
every enclitic, when it retains its accent, is called Orthotonon 
(6pBorovodpevor, a word, as it were, with upright accent). 

2. Such enclitics are :— 

1.) the indefinite Pronoun ric, ri, through all its cases, 
with rou, rw, a8 belonging to it, (in contradistinction 
from the interrogative pronoun ric, rf, ‘who? ‘what?’ 
which always retains the acutus, § 77.) 

2.) The following oblique cases of the personal Pronouns :— 
pov, pol, pi, cov, col, a2, ov, ol, &, wiv, viv, and those 
beginning with og with some exceptions. (§ 72. Ods.) 

3.) The Indicative Present of ciut and gnui, excepting the 
monosyllabic second pers. sing. (§ 108. IV. § 109. I.) 

4,) The indefinite adverbs wwe, 17, rol, rov, roft, robiv, 
wort, which differ from the similar interrogatives 
(rwo; mdre, &c.) merely by their enclitical accents, 
(§ 116.) 

5.) The particles wa, r2, roi, Onv, yi, Kev or Ké, viv or vi’, 

_ ato, pa, with the inseparable d«.—(See Ods. 2.) | 

3. When the word before the enclitic (compare below, 7) 
is a proparoxytonon, (avOpwroc,) or a properispomenon, (owua,) 
the enclitic throws its accent, which always is the acute accent, 
on the final syllable of that word, as, 

avOowmde tort, cwua pov, 
and when it is preceded by an unaccented word, as for instance 
si, it throws its accent on this word: & ric. 

4, But if the preceding word has already of itself an accent 
on its final syllable, or the acute accent on the penultimate, the 
same accent likewise serves for the enclitic, and the acute 
accent of such a final syllable does not in that case dwindle 
into the grave accent; § 13. 2. ex. gr. 

avnp tic’ Kal cou’ 
PiA® os yuvakwy Tivwy’ avdpa re" Aéyelc TL. 

5. When one enclitic follows immediately after another encli- 
tic, the first generally takes the accent of the following enclitic, 


1 This particle (igitur) contradistinguishes itself by this accent from the adverb 
of time vv» (nunc, ‘now ’). 
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and throws its own accent on the preceding word, and so on, 
if there be several enclitics up to the last, which alone remains 
unaccented; as for instance, ef ric riva @nol por wapetvat. 
6. Enclitics retain their own accent: (become orthotona. See 
1.) whenever the inclination is obstructed: viz., 
1.) when a Parorytonon has a dissyllabic enclitic after it ; 
ex. gr. Abyo¢ wor? tywpe’ Evavrlog aplory. 
2.) when the syllable on which the accent of the enclitic 
should be thrown, is removed by an apostrophus; as 


wodAolt © sialy. 


Obs. 1. The beginner in the Greek language may render the rules of the incli- 
nation easier to himself by considering merely the number of syllables in the accent- 
uation of separate words, without any respect to the influence which the quantity 
of the last syllable may have upon the accent. Let him suppose the two words, 
which are to be inclined, coalesced into one (which in fact they are, except in 
writing,) ex. gr. &vOpwmrée¢ éort, and he will readily perceive that a second accent is 
required upon the antepenultima 6c, the acutus upon the first syllable dy not being 
sufficient. The same with ood pov, since the circumflex upon # is not enough, on 
account of the long syllable pov, whilst in dynp ric, pire oe, dvdpa re, one accent suf- 
fices, The manner alone in which dissyllabic words after perispom. are inclined, is 
opposed to the general rule of accentuation. Modern grammarians, therefore, do 
not consider cases like the following, yuvaccdy rrvwy and wyrivwy as coming within 
the rules of inclination.—The inclination is said to be obstructed whenever the 
tone of a preceding paroxytonon is not sufficient for the following dissyllabic 
enclitic ; as, for instance, in Adyo¢ wore 3 whilst to accentuate Adyé¢ wore would be 
against the rule of arsis and thesis, which cannot exist when two syllables following 
each other have upon both the sharp tone or acutus. 


7. Otherwise enclitics in general become orthotona, only when 
there is a kind of emphasis, particularly when it is grounded 
on an antithesis, resting on them, and when they begin the 
sentence. But many of these words (especially those under 
2. and 5.) can from their nature never be in that predicament, 
and therefore always occur as enclitics '°. 


Obs. 2. As such a word through inclination coalesces almost into one with the 
preceding word, many words, commonly combined with an enclitic for a peculiar 
meaning, are also written close together : as, for instance, Wore, ovre, pévrot, doTiC, 
wyrivwy (see § 77). The enclitic de (which is very different from 62, but,) occurs 
merely in this way in 0d¢, rocoode, woe, Sopdvde, &c. (§§ 76 and 79.6. § 116. 2. and 6.) 
Such an enclitic takes the accent of a new subsequent one only when the general 
rule requires it, (otrivéc eloty, woé r&) but commonly it does not, otre re. Yet with 
regard to these matters there is no uniformity in the editions of Greek books ; espe- 
cially in cases where the first word of such a coalition should (according to the 
Text 3.) take two accents. We sometimes meet with "EpeBdode, oldore, correctly, and 
sometimes with the second accent only, ’EpeBdode, otdare. See about Hrot, § 11. Obs. 3. 





1 For details with respect to inclination and right accentuation of the personal 
pronouns, and of pov and éuov, &e. see § 72. Obs. 2, 3, and about epi, éoriv, and 
éariy, § 108. iv. 3. 
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Obs. 3. The demonstrative pronouns, which are strengthened by de (§§ 79. and 
116. 6.) remove, in every occurring case, their own accent on their final syllable ; 
for instance, récocg, roioc—roodcde, rowdode: ryrixoc—rnrKdode EvOa—éivOdde’ 
Toio.—roide : and as this is the accent of the principal word, the genitives and 
datives, conformably to § 33. O6s., retain likewise their circumflex on the long 
vowel, as rocovee, roogde, rovotode, whilst the nom. and acc. are roonde, rowovede. 


§ 15.—Punctuation. 

1. The Greek has the full stop and comma in common with 
our modern languages. Our semi-colon is comprised in the 
Greek colon, marked by a dot over the line (as ov« ADE aAAa—) 
The Greek note of interrogation is (;). 

Obs. Modern editors have begun to introduce the note of exclamation (!). 

2. The diastole or hypodiastole {,) must not be confounded 
with the comma; it serves merely to distinguish little words 
enclitically connected from other similar ones; as, for instance, 
8, rt, (Epic 6, rzi,) the neuter of Sarre, and rd, re, (and this,) from 
the particles ér: (Epic Srrz) and rére.. 

3. The Greek has farther marks referring to letters and syl- 
lables, viz., 

? the apostrophus (§ 30). 

’ the coronis or the sign of the crasis (§ 29). 

“ the dieresis (the tréma of the French) over a vowel, 
which does not make a diphthong with the vowel which 
precedes ; as dic, (0-t8,) roatc (pra-us). 

See about the iota subscriptum 1, (a, 9, w,) § 5. 


INTERCHANGE OF LETTERS. 
§ 16.—Consonants. 


1. The formation of words and grammatical forms is attended 
with so many changes in the letters, chiefly for the sake of 
euphony and pronunciation, that the radical word is frequently 
so altered as not to be known again. But this alteration 
generally rests on acknowledged fundamental laws. 

2. With respect to the Greek consonants, we may observe 
that letters belonging to the same organ, or which have the 
same property, (§ 4.3.) though of different organs, are most 
apt to interchange whenever there is an alteration in the word. 

3. This is likewise the foundation of the difference of the 
dialects, as may be seen in the following Observations. 


Obs. 1. The dialects of the Greek language most frequently interchange 
a.) the aspirate ; for instance, for OAg¢v, to bruise, Attice pAgY. 
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Thus the denomination ¢1p, a centaur, is merely an antiquated form of 02), beast, 
‘a man-beast :’ Sprveg has generally dp»:Oo¢ in the gen., Dorice oprexoc. 

b.) the media ; for instance, for yAnxywy, pennyroyal, Altice BANxwy, for yi, 
ancient Doric 6a, for dBedd¢, spit, Dorice ddeXde. 

c.) the tenues; thus the interrogatives, (ov, xwc, xotoc, dmroioc, ra, &c.) in- 
stead of the usual w, have in the Ionic dialect constantly «, (cov, ec, Koiog, dxotog, 
n®, &c.); thus also wére, when, is Dorice wéna, and wévre, fire, Avolice wipe. 

d.) the liquids ; thus, instead of )A@or, BéAriorog, piAraroc, the Doric dialect has 
v00v, Bévricroc, givrarog: the Ionic, instead of wvevpwy, lungs, has rAcvpwr : 
the Attic for cAiBavocg, oven, epiBavog : sce about piv and vy, the pronouns, § 72. 
Obe. 6. 

e.) the letters of the same organ : the Attic prefers yyagedc, fuller, to evagede : 
ramic, tapestry, and damic were both used indifferently ; and the Ionic dialect 
sometimes converted the aspirate into tenues, as déixopac for déxopar, to take, adric 
for avOic, again; the Attic dogapayog is Ionice dowapayog. 

f.) the o especially with the other linguals. 

with r—for od, rAnoior, near, Mocecwy, the Doric has 70, rAariov, Moreday. 
»» 9 throughout in the Laconic dialect, as for Qcd¢, Oetog—arde, oeiog. 
9) v—the termination pey is Dorice peg (as rbwropev, rbrropec). 
»» p—thus many Doric tribes ended the words in ag, n¢, o¢, we, with ap, np, 
Op, wp. 

g.) the double consonants with the kindred simple ones, especially @ with @, 
as Copt for dépk, roebuck, padda Dorice for pala, douyh, &c. The old Greek and 
/Evlic dialect, instead of % and y, transposed the two simple consonants ; as oxévog, 
omaxic, for Eévog, stranger, padic, shears. The Doric dialect in particular commonly 
has, instead of 2 in the middle, od, as, ovpicdw for ovpitw, piodwy for pifww or 
peiZwy, &c. (Compare above, § 3.) 

Obs..2. The conversion of letters into those which are not of a kin to them is of 
rare occurrence, aud must be especially remembered ; as poyi¢ for pddcg, hardly, 
koeiv, Tonice for voeiv, to meditate, nedaivdg, xedawv7), poetically for pédag, 
pératva ', black. 

Obs. 3. Most of the above-mentioned interchanges are stated by ancient and 
modern grammarians in general terms, as ‘the Attic dialect changes @ into ¢, the 
Ionic 7 into x,’ and soon. But this must not lead us to suppose that such a con- 
version is constant in such a dialect. The examples quoted are very often the only 
ones in which that conversion occurs, and it is but in some cases that this or that 
dialect inclines to some particular change, which merely serves to bring the cases 
which may occur under their proper analogy. 

Obs. 4. Two conversions, founded on what we stated above, are, however, so 
frequent, that they deserve a particular notice, viz. : 

rr and oo, 

pp and po. 
The former takes place in most of the words in which these letters occur, and the 
latter in a great many of them : rr and #p are chiefly peculiar to the Attic dialect, 
and oo and po to the [onic ; as, for instance, 


Att. Ion. Att. Ton. 
rarrev—racecey, to arrange. appnv—dpony, male, masculine. 
yA@rra—yhoooa, tongue. xéppn—Képon, cheek. 


But the Ionic forms are also met with in the best Attic writers, and particularly in 
the most ancient authurs. (See above, § 1. Obs. 8.) 





1 See about these and similar instances, Buttmann’s Lexilogus, I1. 109. 
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§ 17.—Of the Aspirate. 


1. Each aspirata (§ 4.) must be considered as proceeding 
from its kindred tenuis combined with the spiritus asper. 
Hence the Latin writing of ph, th, ch. 

2. When therefore a tenuis meets in its combination with a 
spiritus asper, it becomes an aspirata; as, for instance, the 
words émi, dé&a, avtéc, when they throw off their terminations 
to be combined with sjuéoa, make 

Epnueooc, Sexnutooc, avOjpepoc. 

3. The same takes place in distinct words; as (ovx) ovx 
dalwe, and with the addition of the apostrophus, (§ 30.) 

> . ? 9 > ? v 9 >] ? ? > 
amd, ar —ag ov: avi, avr—avl? wv. 

Obs. 1. The Ionic dialect retains the tenues in both cases: as ém’ Scor, od« we, 
iordvai—periordvat, earawep for eaQamep (from cad’ dep). Compare § 16. Obs. 1. e. 

Obs. 2. A remarkable change of the tenuis takes place when there is another letter 
between it and the spiritus, as in riOpimmov, four-horse carriage, from rerpa- and 


ixmwog: it occurs also in some Attic contractions, Boidrioy for rd iparcoy, (see 
§ 29. Obs. 4,) ppovdog from mpd and dddc 2. 


§ 18. 


1. There is in the Greek language a law by which one of 
two successive syllables beginning each with an aspirata, and 
generally the first, is converted into the fenuis of the same 
organ. This takes place without exception in all reduplica- 
tions: as 

mepirnka, kexwpyka, TOnu, instead of pep, xex, 870. 
But this law is observed only in a few instances of inflections 
and derivations, and the termination @ of the imper. has this 
peculiarity, that it has no effect on the preceding syllable, but 
is itself converted into 7, as, for instance, rigOnri, imper. Aor. 1. 
pass. 

2. Some few words had already two aspirate in their root, 
the first of which was consequently converted into a tenuis. 
Whenever the second is altered by some other law of form- 
ation, the first re-appears as an aspirata; for instance, 

Root OPE®: present rpigw, I nourish; fut. Ooibw; deriva- 

tives rpogn, Overrnpiov, Opoéupa. 
But such a law of formation may already have occurred in the 
principal form (nomin. or pres.) stated in the Lexicons, and 

2 But the form ¢potptoyv, (for mpooiptoy,) from mpd and oipy, compared with 
O@pacow, a contraction of rapacow, shows that even without a spiritus asper before 


the p, the tenues readily become aspirate. 
D 
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not in some of the derivative forms: whence arises a seem- 
ingly opposite case (rpépw, OpéLw, Opié, rptxdc¢), which is, how- 
ever, essentially the same : 

Root OP1X: nom. Opi=, hair; gen. rprxoc, dat. pl. Opiéiv, de- 

rivative rptxyow. 

There are but a few verbs, (seein the list of Anomalous Verbs 
Oarrw, OAP—, Opimrw, rpéxw, répw,) and the adjective raxic, 
on account of its comparative Qacowy, (§ 67.) which belong to 


these two cases. 

Obs. 1. In some words the Ionic dialect changes the first as»irata, and the Attic 
the second, and tice rersa; as, xtrwy, Ion. Ow, evrevOev, tvravOa, Ion. ivOevrev, 
évOavra. See 8 116. 

Obs. 2. The passive termination 0ny, and what is derived from it, operates only 
on the preceding 0 of the verbs Ove, to sacrifice, Oeivat, to place, triOny, tréOny, 
reOeic. There is no change in any other verb; for instance, éyv@nv, wo0wOnr, 
(from dp06w,) OagOeic, EOpéGOny, LOAEYOnv.—The aor. 1. of the imper. pass. is the 
only certain instance with regard to the termination 6: of the imper. See below the 
verb riOnut, § 107. Obs. 1.5. The imper. p46 from gnpi, and the Homeric réOvabt, 
(see Oynoxw,) are deviations.—All other terminations afford no examples for this 
rule ; for we find 0:c8n, KoptvO60:, ravraydbev, &c. 

Obs. 3. In compound words the rule is followed only in éxeyetpia, armistice, from 
&yey and xtip, dpréyw, (see the anomalous verb éyw,) érag7), dwepOog, where the re- 


quisite aspiration, (according to § 17. 2,) the w before the spiritus asper, (apn, épO0¢,) 


is omitted. There is no change in any other compound ; iguvdaivw, augiyuOeic, 
avOodgdpoc, &c. 
Obs. 4. This law extended also to the spiritus asper, which it converted into a 
lenis, as may be clearly seen in the following verb : 
Root ‘EX, present txw, I have, fut. tw, deriv. éxrinds. 
But the spiritus generally remains unchanged ; a8, agi), Udaivw, Jxe, EOer. 


ACCUMULATION OF CONSONANTS. 
§ 19. 


1. The immediate meeting of consonants produces a kind of 
harshness, which the Greek language avoids. 

2. Three consonants, or one consonant and a double letter, 
cannot (except in compounds, as dic@Baproc, ExaTwoic, EPixw) 
stand together, unless the first or last be a liquid, or unless 
there be a y before a palatal letter; as, for instance, reugOeic, 
oxAnpoc, téy&w. In other cases Greek writers either strive to 
avoid this accumulation, or one of the consonants must give 
way; see instances below about the perf. of the pass. voice ; 
ex. gr. tapad-a8at, toparOa. 

3. But even the meeting of two consonants only may produce 
a harshness, and there are some fixed rules to avoid it, stated 
in the following $§. 
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Obs. 1. The introduction even of a third consonant facilitates the pronunciation 
in some rarely occurring instances. When through the omission of a vowel the 
liquid yx or » comes to stand immediately before the liquid A or p, the media, (6, 3,) 
which is of a kin to the first, is introduced; as, from »pépa comes peonpBpla, mid- 
day; from peuédnrat arose the Epic pipGrerat: avnp has gen. dvdpdg. 

Obs, 2. Transposition sometimes, but equally rarely, puts a consonant in a more 
convenient place. Thus the nominative x»d% comes from the root IIYKN, retained 
in the formation of the cases ruxcvdc, rucvi (see the Anomalous Declensions). But 
transpositions not suggested by euphony, especially in the pronunciation of liquids, 
will sometimes occur in all idioms, some of which the polished language does not 
scruple to use, as in the formation of the aor. 2., rép0w, EmpaGoyr, or for the sake of 
the metre, cpadia for capdia: and also vice versa ; drapmog for drpamdc, Bapdiorog 
for Boddtorog, &c. 

Obs. 3. The meeting of two consonants was still more frequent in the old lan- 
guage ; one of them was subsequently dropped, but poets often retained such a con- 
sonant for the sake of the metre, or to strengthen the sound of a word, as mréAepoc, 
wrédec, and their compounds, instead of wéAgpwoc, rédeg. This also serves to ex- 
plain how yapai, on the ground, and x@apaddc, low, are connected. 

Obs. 4. The o, on the contrary, frequently creeps in before other consonants ; as, 
for instance, the Ionic-Attic opexpdc for pixpoc, and thus arose the forms opida€, 
oneddw, picyw, dxeGey, and many others, from the more ancient pidaf, xeddw, 
MITQ, (whence pryeic, &c.) driOev, &c. 


§ 20. 


1. Two mute of different organs can meet, in Greek only, 
when the second is a lingual. Hence the steady rule: 

A tenuis can stand only before a fenuis, an aspirata only 
before an aspirata, and a media before a media: 
CL. gr. Exta, vuxroc, 4x8oc, P0ivw, BdeAupsc, éEplydoumroc. 

2. Hence when two heterogeneous consonants meet in the 
formation of a word, the first generally must assume the pro- 
perty of the second. For instance, the addition of the syl- 
lables roc, Snv, Gere, makes 

of yoagw, I write,—yoarroc, ypaBonv, 
of wAékw, I plait,—wrexOelc. 

3. In case of two combined homogeneous consonants, no 
change is undergone by one alone, but always by both. Thus, 
ixra, OxTw, give EBdou0c, GydSoo¢ 3 and when of two tenues, the 
second, owing to the spir. asp. (§ 17. 2, 3.) is changed into an 
aspirata, the first undergoes the same change; as, 

ira, hyutga——ipOipepos, lasting seven days. 
vixra——vb xP bAnv, the whole night. 

4, Only the prep. i remains unchanged before all con- 
sonants ; a8, éxQ@civar, exdovvat, exSarAav, exyev’cOa, Expebyev. 


See § 26. 6. 








D2 
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§ 21. 


1. The reduplication of a consonant is not so frequent in the 
Greek, as for instance in the German language; and beside the 
semivowels X, yu, v, p, and o, it is the r which is most frequently 
doubled. 

2. Whenever there is a simple vowel placed before the p in 
the formation or composition of a word, the beginning o of the 
word, from which it is derived, is always doubled; as, 

EppeTov, appeTic,—from pérw with é and a, 
teo{ppooc,— from rept and péw. 
See § 82, and 120. 6. But this is not the case with diphthongs ; 
as, evpworog (from ev and pwrvupt). | 

3. The aspirate are never doubled, but take the kindred 

tenuis before; as, 
Largw, Baxyoe, IiwBebc. 

Obs. 1. The non-Attic poets frequently duuble the consonant for the sake of the 
metre; for instance, dccov, Urrt, Ommore, Evvere, for boov, &c.; and dxyoc, 
oxvm oc, for dxo¢, cxtgog. This, however, is not done arbitrarily, but frequently 
in some words, and never in others, (as, ért, Erepoc, aa, dvepoc,) yet mostly with 
semi-vowels. (See also about these reduplications, § 27. Obs. 14.) 

Obs. 2. Sometimes, but much less frequently, they employ a simple consonant, 


where the usual language has a double one ; a8, ’AxiAeve, ‘Oduaede, (for ’AxdrAkv¢, 
‘Oduvocedg,) and hence they also neglect doubling the p, as épe&e from pit. 


§ 22. 


1. When the letters 3, 7, ¢, and y, x, x, stand before an o, 
they are converted along with this o into the kindred double 
letters Y or &; ex. gr. the termination of ow of the fut. makes of 


roiBw rolpu, Acirw Achbw, yoapw ypalw, 
Afyw AEw, tALw wALEW, atelyw arelEw, 
and the termination ot, ctv, of the dat. pl., makes of 
"Apaec” Apa, képaxecg kdpakv, Svuyxec Sve. 
2. But here the prep. é is likewise excepted: for instance, 
eawlw. See § 26. 6. 


Obs. 1. It must not be supposed that the y, when it proceeds from Bo and ¢o, and 
the 2, when it proceeds from yo and yo, were always pronounced like bs or fs, gs or 
chs. If that were the case, the double letters would have been a useless invention. 
The fact is, that before the o the letters y and y are changed into «, and B and ¢ 
into 7, and are then written together in the form of § and p. This is clearly proved 
by a comparison with the Latin soribo, scripsi. 

Obs. 2. Though the Z is likewise a double letter proceeding from od, (§ 3.) yet in 
the formation and inflection of words it never occurs as proceeding from these let- 
ters, except in some adverbs of place formed with the addition of the syllable de, as 
"AOnvate for —aode. (§ 116.) 


— 


ee ee — 


ee ne OE ee, 
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§ 23. | 
1. Labials before an p in the middle of the word are con- 
stantly changed into p, as (in the perf. of the pass. voice, and 
in the formation of words) 
Agizw AéXAcu-pat, Tel Bw rptu-pa, 
yoapw ypay-wh. 
2. The palatals and linguals are likewise frequently changed 
before p, viz. x and x into y, as 
wrEkw wAéy-pa, Tebyw rérvy-pat, 
and 6, 0, 7, Z, into o, as 
gow do-pa, TelOw réreo-pa, Ynpitw Widio-pa. 

Obs. But in the general formation of words the palatal and lingual consonants 
are frequently left unchanged before p, as acpi), Expa, idpwy, cevOpwr, réorpog : 
there are also other instances peculiar to some dialects ; as 62w (OAQ) gives Jonice 
667), and usually dop7. 


§ 24. 


1. The linguals 6, 0, +, 2, can stand only before liquids; 
before uu, however, they are frequently converted into a, accord- 
ing to the preceding §. 

2. Before other linguals they are changed into o, as 

How Ho-Ony, welOw meo-réov. 

3. They are generally dropped before o, ex. gr. 

dow q-ow, TelOw wEl-ow, CWpaTa Gwpma-ol, 
poacw poa-are. | 

Obs. With regard to the changes of r in the abbreviations of card, see § 117. 
Obs. 2. 


§ 25. 


1. The consonant v usually remains unchanged only before 
6, 0, andr. Before labials it is converted into m, and before 
palatal letters it is changed into y, which is pronounced lke ng. 
Thus, for instance, the compounds of odv and zy become 
ouuTacxw, tubalyw, cuppépw, Eupuxoc, 
eyxaAw, ouvyyevic, éyxeolGw, eybew. 
Obs. 1. The addition of an enclitic (§ 14. Obs. 2.) constitutes an exception for the 
sake of distinctness, but only in writing ; as révye, dyzep. 


2. Before liquids the vis changed into the same liquid, as 
ovAXéyw, 2AAclrw, gupévw, cuppatrw, 
but the prep. év generally remains unchanged before 9, évparrw. 
- 8. Before o and Z the » is partly retained in compounds, 
partly converted into o, and partly thrown off, (see Ods. 2.) but 
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in inflections the y generally disappears before a, for instance, 
in the dat. pl. 

Saipov-ec, Saipo-or' Biny-ec, pn-olv. 
The preposition éy remains here likewise unchanged, ez. gr. 
Evosiw, Evew. 

4. If in addition to the », a 4, 6, or r, (according to § 24.) 
has been rejected along with it, the short vowel becomes a long 
one; as 

mwavrT-ec, wa-av ruwavrec, ripaa, (§ 46.) 
for which purpose (according to § 27.2.) « is changed into 
i, and o into ov, as 
ovtvo-w, fut. orel-cw Exdvr-ec, dat. Exov-auv. 


Obs. 2. Some parts of verbs form exceptions to these rules, as wéigavoa (2 perf. 
pass. of gaivw), rimavose subst. verb. of reraivw ; and the nomin. of words of the 
third decl. which end in the gen. in v@og, as 1 éAptve, earth-worm, 7 meipivg, car- 
riage-basket, Tipvyg. 

Obs. 3. Xdv and waAcy convert their » before a single o also into o, (cvociria, 
waXicovroc,) but if there be another consonant following and before Z, ody rejects 
it altogether, (evornpa, cvoxidlw, ovfvyia,) but wddsy commonly retains it 
(waXivoxwc).—Ayayv simply throws off the » wherever there is no reduplication, 
(as ayavyigoc, ayappoog,) dyacOevnc, aydxdvroc. 

Obs. 4. The ancients also pronounced the » at the end of a word, when the next 
word began with a consonant, according to the principles of this §, particularly in 
the articles and prepositions. They would, for instance, pronounce roy Bwpoy, dy 
wrupi, ody capry, like ropBwpdy, iumupi, cvycapr@. In ancient monuments, where 
the words are not separated, we frequently find them written thus. 


§ 26.—Moveable Final Letters. 


1. Some words and terminations have a double form, with 
and without a consonant at the end; the former is commonly 
employed before a vowel, the latter before a consonant. 

2. Of this nature is especially the moveable v, or v épeAxvart- 
xov', which may either be thrown off or retained by the dat. pl. 
in otv, and in verbs by all the third pers. ending in ev and cv, as 

Wao elev auto, Tact yap elie TOUTO, 
Eruiper gud, Erupé oe, 

Aéyovey avd, A~Eyovat TovTO, 

rlOnow tro—, riOnot kara—. 

3. The following words and forms have the » é¢eAxvortixoy, Viz. 
1, the ovv, which denotes locality (from the dat. pl.), as OAuprt- 


1 So called because it was considered as not properly belonging to the ter- 


eproas and as being annexed to the final vowel merely to avoid the hiatus. 
e Obs 
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aow (§ 116); ii. the Epic end-syllable gv (§ 56, Obs. 9); ii. the 
numeral cixoowv, but which may also be used without the v 
before a vowel; iv. the adverbs wépvow and vdogiv; v. the en- 
clitic particles ctv and viv (§ 14); and vi. sometimes the demon-. 


strative « (§ 80, Ods.). 

4. The case is exactly the same with the o in otrwe otrw, and 
in péypic, dyoic: but the latter two are also frequently found 
without the o before a vowel. | 


Obs. 1. The Ionians cast off the » even before a vowel. Poets, on the contrary, 
use it before a consonant, to effect a position; and even in Attic prose it was 
frequently employed for the sake of intensity. lt is besides met with in correct 
editions, conformably to ancient MSS. and inscriptions, without any regard to the 
word which follows, at the end of sections and books; in short, wherever the word 
is not closely connected with the subsequent one’. 

Obs. 2. This last circumstance clearly shows that this » is not, as is commonly 
taught, a mere contrivance for euphony’s sake ; but that this, as well as the other final 
letters of the same kind, is really an ancient grammatical form, which was dropped 
before consonants when the language was polished. Hence there are also other 
forms, which cast off their final letter in the Ionic dialect, or for the metre’s sake, 
as the adverbial terminations Oey and ecg: for instance, dAXoOe for dAAvPev, wod- 
Adee for zodAdetc, arpéipa and arpipag. The y in compounds with the alpha pri- 
eaticum is exactly of the same nature with the » igeAcvorixoy, as, for instance, 
dvairwog. (See below, § 120.) 

5. The particle ov, not, no, takes a x before vowels, and con- 
sequently a y before the spiritus asper ; ex. gr. 
ov maptoriy, ovK Eveotiv, OVX Umeoriv. 
But when it closes a sentence, the x is dropped; ez. gr. rovro & 
ob, but this not. Ov, adr’ brav— No: but if — 
6. The prep. 2&, out, has this form merely before vowels, and 
at the close of a sentence ; ez. gr. 
? b ~ bd ¢ -~ # 
g& guov, @& drou, xaxwv && : 
but the o, which is inherent in the &, is dropped before all 
consonants, and it remains a x; hence, 
ék rovrou, & Dadacone, ék ine. 
And this « continues unchanged, at least in writing, even in 
compounds, in which it constitutes the exceptions stated § 20, 
4, and § 22, 2. 

Obs. 3. That the two words od« and ix end ina x is no real exception to the rule 
of § 4,4; for both, being unaccented, belong to those little words, which are so 
closely combined with the next that they form a separate word only for the mind, 


not for the ear. Hence one throws off its « at the end of a sentence, and the other 
employs in that case the fuller form in &. 


1 Metrical motives induce modern critics to place this » also at the end of most 
kinds of verses, though the following verse begins with a consonant. 
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§ 27.—Of the Interchange of the Vowels. 


1. Vowels are mutable in Greek as in other languages, with- 
out being subject to any steady law. The change is made 
‘through either inflection or derivation ; as, rpérw, I turn, trpa- 
wov, I turned, rpdroc, a turn, mode. | 

2. This mutability comprises also the shortening and 
lengthening of a vowel, commonly attended with some other 
change. Thus when « and o are lengthened for some reason 
or other, they are seldom converted into n and w, but « com- 
monly becomes e, and o ov. Compare Obs. 1. § 25, 4. § 41, 4. 
and § 46, 2. 

8. These changes constitute another principal peculiarity 
of the dialects, which are reviewed in the following Odserva- 
tions :-— 


1. The Ionic dialect in particular lengthens the ¢e and o of other dialects in this 
manner, but chiefly only when there is a semi-vowel following; as, Ecivoc, eivexa, 
umeip, for Eévog, strange, vera, on account of, urip, orer ; vovoog, ovvopa, TovAde, 
kovpn, for vdcog, disease, Svopa, name, moXrvc, much, xdpn, girl, or when there is 
another vowel following, as Aetwy for Aéswy, oreiog, care, yptoetoc, golden, for -eo¢, 
of which licences poets, and especially the Epics, also avail themselves. But this, as 
we observed about reduplication, (§ 21. Obs. 1.) is not done arbitrarily ; no one, for 
instance, ever allowed himself this licence with wéAr¢, dvoc, pévog, mepi, &e. 

2. When @ and o before a vowel are lengthened in the Ionic dialect, they become 
at and ot, as derdg, eagle, dei, always, Tonice aitroc, atel, wéa, grass, Lonice rroin. 

3. In other instances the Dorians, Ionians, and poets do the reverse: they say, 
for example, 2de%e for Eecke, (from Seixvupe,) pilwy, epécowy, yepoc, (gen. of xeip,) 
for peiZwy, &c.: the ancient language has BéAeoGe instead of BovAcaOe (see § 4. Obs. 
3.) and instead of the accus. in ove the Dorians have oc. (See the second Declension.) 

4. Instead of o and ov the Doric and Ionic dialect frequently has w, and before 
an o even ot for ov, as xwpog for xépog, or xovpoc, boy, d&Xog for dovdAog, slave, wv, 
(also Ionic,) for ov, Moa and Moica for Movca, dcoiow for drotow (from dxovw). 

5. The 7 mostly proceeded from a, which prevailed in the ancient language, and 
continued the characteristic sound of the Dorians, who generally employ the long 
a for n, as apéipa for npépa, dapa for gnun, oravac for orivat: and this likewise 
takes place in the solemn poetry of the choruses. (See § 1, 2, and 13.) 

6. But when the Ionians (in a few solitary instances) change the 9 into a, the 
a is short, as in dpdpvia for apnpvia, reOddvia, etc.: hence the a must not be pro- 
nounced long as in the Doric in such Ionic forms as X\éAaopat, (from AnOw,) pecap- 
Bota for peonpBpia. 

7. The Ionians else prefer the 7, and commonly use it for the long a, as npépn, 
cogin, for -a, 979, HEpoc, far dnp, aépog, inrpdc, Owont, for iarpdc, physician, Owpak, 
armour, (gen. Owpaxoc,) tpnoow, rpnypa, for rpacow, mpaypa. Hence also ynic, 
yenic, for vavc, ypaic, and even y for at in the dat. pl. -y¢, yor, of the first declen. 

8. The Ionic dialect has the 7 instead of ¢ only in some inflections, (as Bao jja,) 
and in the diphthong et, which the Ionians frequently resolve into nt, a8 kAni¢ for 
crslc, dyynioy for ayysorv, BacwWnin for Baorsia. (§ 28. Obs. 3.) The Dorians 
have, before vowels, 7 instead of e, as caygow for onpeior. 

9. The Tonians are also apt to change the a before a liquid or vowel into ¢, as 
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réooepec for rkooapec, four, pony for dpony, masculine, Yedog for badoc, glass, préia 
for prvda, and in the verbs in dw (see § 105. Obs.). In other instances they have a 
fur &, as TpPdTw, Tapyw, for TpéTH, TimYW, péyabog for pEyEOog. | 

10. It isa peculiarity of the lonic-Attic dialect, when a long a stands before o, to 
change the former into ¢, and the latter into w : as, for instance, Addc, nation, vadc, 
temple, are Altice Newe, vews, ypdopat, I use, is Ionice xpswpat, and thus the Ionic gen. 
in ew is accounted for by the most ancient form in ao (see the first Declension) ?. 

11. In the compounds of a’rég, and the words Oavpa, tronder, (Oaupatw, &c.) and 
rpavpa, wound, the Ionians change the av into wv, (not wi,) suewurdy, Ewurdy, (see 
§ 74, 3.) Qwipa, rpwipa. The simple atric is unchanged by genuine Ionic 
writers ; and wirdc is used merely for 6 atrdg. (See § 29. Obs. 6.) 

12. Instances of other changes are: mapdadtg, Dorice mépdadtc,—dSvopa, Holice 
Svupa,—éoria, Ionice torin, hearth. 


Observations on the lengthening of Syllables in general (to § 21. and 27). 

13. The mere poetical lengthening of ¢ and o is commonly effected in the Ionic 
way, by changing them into e and ov (0bs.1). The o is very seldom converted 
into w, as duw, Awyvaog, for dbo, Atéyuvcog. When a, ¢, v, in common language 
short, are long in the ancient or pvetical language, (as ’IXiov with the middle sylla- 
ble long, d»7jp with the long a, and some others,) it is not apparent in writing, 
except sometimes through the accent, as in icog for icog. 

14. But in the most ancient writing they had no means to denote the lengthening 
of a syllable, the letters e and o serving at the same time for 7 and e, and for w and 
ov, and the consonants (according to § 21. Obs. 1.) not being written double. The 
writing continued uncertain until the grammarians settled it at least for the lan- 
guage in common use. | . 

15. The grammarians also introduced into the ancient poets signs to denote syl- 
lables metrically lengthened by reduplication, or long vowels and diphthongs. But 
the practice was never perfectly settled. Such words were frequently written in the 
common way, and tle correct metrical pronunciation was left to the learned reader 3, 
There are many traces of this in the poetical works handed down to us: as é\6n, 
(11. a, 342. x. 5.) with a long syllable in the middle, and dteporparo, (Od. &. 434.) 
where the » ought to be sounded double, and to be written double, as in épader. 
And when we find in Homer the first syllable of ’Amé\Awvoc, amoviecOa, cuvexic, 
Opec, employed as a long one, it may be doubted whether this was done by lengthen- 
ing the vowel, or doubling the consonant. 

16. In modern times it has frequently been proposed to restore the ancient cus- 
tom so far as not to double the consonants ; which proposal has indeed been partly 
adopted, but in a very wavering and uncertain way. Beginners ought to be in- 
formed of this circumstance, that they may not be misled on finding sometimes 
arokAnyey, and sometimes avoAnyev with the same quantity, and seeing in the 
same editions the reduplication observed in some words, and not in others. 

But there is also frequently a double consonant close to a long vowel; as padAor, 
fjioowy, nrrwy, Kywoade, ‘Ypnrroc, \evoow, xpticowy, xositrwy. This is likewise 
the case with rpdcow, (Ion. rpnoow,) Tapvacodc, (Ion. Mapyneode,) Kngroods, in 
which the vowel must be lengthened. Several editors prefer the ancient orthugra- 
phy in proper names, and write Kywodc, Iapynodc, Kngiodc, &c. The proper 


? This change also takes place in the adj. Atwg, wy, for tddog, ov, in the gen. vewe 
for vadc, from vac, and in several names in doc, as MevéXaogc, "Appudpaos, or -Ew¢, 
but not in those in doc, as Oivopaog. 

8’ The same was done in the opposite case, when long vowels were to be short- 
ened. See § 7, 16, and Obs. 16. 
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names of places in -ovoca come from -6eooa: Txorovoea, MsOnrovooa, 'Apy:vovo- 
oa, &c. But Lvpaxcoveac -ovotoc, with LYupaxdoroc short, were already in use 
among the ancients. (See Buttmann’s Complete Greek Grammar, § 21. Obs. 9.) 


§ 28. Contraction. 

1. A vowel, before which is another vowel in the same word, 
is called vocalis pura, because it sounds pure, that is to say, 
without being introduced by a consonant; and especially the 
end-syllables beginning with a vowel, as a, oc, w, &c., are called 
pure, when they are preceded by another vowel, as in cogfa, 
ditAdoc, piAtw. 

2. The characteristic difference between the Ionic and Attic 
dialect is, that the former is in most instances fond of the 
meeting of vowels, and the latter mostly avoids it. (See, how- 
ever, Ods. 1. and 5.) 

3. The usual remedies are— 

1.) the elision, when one vowel is rejected, and the other 
remains unchanged. This is chiefly done when single 
words meet together, and in compound words; see § 30 
and 120. 

2.) the contraction, when several vowels are combined 
together in a long syllable. This is done conformably 
to the following main principles :— 

a. Two vowels form a diphthong of themselves; thus arises ex 

and oz from «i and oi, as relyei relxet, aiddi aidot (§ 49). 

The other proper diphthongs are generally not formed in 
this manner, but the improper always, 

@, 0) w, from ai, ni, wi, a8 ynpai yhog, (§ 54.) Ophicca Opgooa, 

Awiorog Awarog (§ 68). 

b. Two vowels are converted into a long kindred sound; and 

we generally find " 

n from ca—relyea relyn, Kéap xijp, (heart,) 
ei from ce—olee role, péeOpov petOpov (stream,) 
ao—and aov—ripdouev TiwpeV, 

| TILAOU TL, 
oa—and on—aidda aidw, 


Ww — 
| pucOdnre woOare, 





00 wAdo¢ TAove, 
pucOdouev poPowper, 
ov from o¢ éulaBoe éulcBov, 





£0 ————rTeie0¢ Telxouc, 
WOUOMEY TOLOUpPED. 
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c. The doubtful vowels (a, «, v,) absorb, when short, the 
following vowel, and thus become long; as, 
&OXoc, contest, (short a, Ion.) aOAog, (Att.) rfuae rina. 
Xtiog Xtoe, (native of Xfoc,) “Ipu “Ige (dat.). 
ixOvec and ae, (short v,) ixOvc (from the sing. ix@ic). 
d. A long syllable absorbs a vowel without any other 
change: this occurs especially with 
a, & 0, 
before and after every kindred long syllable, and before 
the w, as, for instance, 
piriw PtAW, TihEvTO? TyuHvYTOS, 
riyndw TYU@, Tlocedawy (long a) Hocedwv, 
Aaag Aag, (stone,) picAdover picAovor, 
wAdot Aoi. 

4. Whenever any diphthong, the improper included, formed 
with an :, is to undergo a contraction with a preceding vowel, 
the two first vowels are treated according to the laws above 
stated, and the « either becomes an iota subscriptum, as in 

romr-eat TUmT-y (Obs. IT. to § 103). 
ael-dw d-dw, aot-d7 @-dn, 
Tiu-aer aNd ri-dy TYI-G, 
or it is thrown out, if the zota sudbscriptum be not admissible, 
as in 
puc8-dev pc8-ovv, "Ordeg "Oro (§ 41. Obs. 5). 

Obs. 1. These principles apply only to the regular and analogical contraction. 
Several exceptions and peculiarities will be found below in the Declensions and 
Conjugations ; and with regard to the crasis or contraction of two words, see the 
following §. But the Attic writers have not the contraction in every instance in 
which it might take place conformably to the above laws, as may be seen further 
on, and by attentive reading. 

Obs. 2. The Ionians, on the contrary, as has already been observed above, com- 
monly neglect the contraction, and frequently resolve a long syllable into its indi- 
vidual parts, though long ago disused by the other Greek tribes ; as, for instance, 
the second pers. sing. of the pres. indic. in the pass. voice rv7reas instead of rirry, 
even gtAzeat, éxratvéeae, &c., instead of giAéy, which commonly is again contracted 
into gry: Altice riwre, girei, according to Obs. 3. to § 103. The Doric dialect 
has also many resolved forms in common with the Ionic. 

Obs. 3. It is likewise owing to this propensity of the Ionians that we so fre- 
quently find in the Epic poets diphthongs separated in some words, as mdi¢ for 
raic, diw, turpoxoc, and dyynioy for dyyeiov, &c. ; vowels extended, as pdavOey, 
cpnnvoy, for pavOev, epjvoy, and the Ionic introduction of an ¢, as 2 for 7, HéALo¢g 
for 7jAtog, éeixooe for elxoor, AdeXpedc, Tovréiov, &c.} 





1 The student ought, however, to remember that grammarians speak of these 
separations and introductions in constant reference to the common form ; but this 
common form itself may be a contracted form, derived from such a separation. 
This may be proved in some instances, as in 2 for ev; from éuce, since there is no 
word ev¢ : separations, besides, occur only in a very limited number of forms. 
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Obs. 4. Sometimes the Ionians favour the meeting of vowels by throwing out a 
consonant, as répaog for riparog (see § 49). Compare also rimwreat, &c. in Obs. 3 
to § 103. 

Obs. 5. There are, however, instances where the Ionic dialect has the contraction, 
and the Attic has it not; as ipd¢ with a long ¢, Jon. for tepdg. The Jonians have 
also, in common with the Doriaus, a peculiar contraction of eo into ev, as wrevrec 
for wréovec, mot-evpevog from -edpevoc, for which we commonly have -ovpevog. 
But the Tonic dialect in‘the ancient Epic poets makes a much more frequent use of 
the contraction than the later lonian prose-writers. 

Obs. 6. The ancients frequently expressed all the vowels in writing, and left the 
contraction to the speaker, which is called synizesis (auvitnow) or cvvadowyn. This 
custom has been retained in many instances in the works of the ancient poets, 
especially the Epics, ex. gr. Il. A. 282. “Agpeoy dt ornea, where the terminations 
gpeoy and Oca must be pronounced as one syllable, “Agpevy dé ornOn: B. 490. 
xaArneov 6& pot Hrop évein (pronounce yadcovy). In the Attics we have frequently 
in this way Qed¢, Oeov, which else never occurs as a contractiun, and some proper 
names, as NeomroAeuog. See about a synizesis between two words, § 29, the last 
Obs. 

Obs. 7. That kind of contraction stated under d. (g¢tAéw, giAd, and such like) 
might be considered as an ¢lision, (viz. the dropping of the ¢,) but it is more correct 
to give that name only to those cases in which one vowel is merely thrown off 
without intending a mixed sound. This (excepting such compounds as érayw for 
émt-ayw) occurs in the middle of words chiefly only in some lonic abbreviations, 
as goBéo for poSéeo (see § 105. Obs. 7). But in the first-mentioned instances the 
language evidently intended a mixed sound,—as is shown by the analogy of the 
other cases, and the circumflex where it takes place,(see Text 6.)—and the already 
existing one long vowel was retained for that purpuse. 


Accent and Quantity. 


5. When neither of the two syllables, which are to be con- 
tracted, is accented, the mixed sound generally is also not 
accented ; as mepfrAoog, ér{uaoy, contr. replrAouc, ériuwy. 

Obs. 8. Exceptions to this general rule are rare and anomalous ; for instance, the 
contraction of ypvceog into ypucovc, &c. Compare § 60, 6. 

6. But if one of the two original syllables has the accent, the 
mixed sound also takes this accent, which, if it be the penul- 
timate or antepen. syllable, is regulated by the general rule 
(§ 10 and 11). If it be on the last syllable, it takes the 
circumflex, (vdo¢ voc, piléw piAw, &c.) unless the original form 
had the acute accent on the last syllable, which, however, is 
seldom the case, and then the acute accent is retained, as tav— 
Nv, tatabc—iorwc, datc—oae. 

Obs. 9. Both are grounded on the theory stated in § 9, Obs. 1; and exceptions in 
either instance are rare (see, for instance, the accus. in w, § 49). 

Obs. 10. In some few contractions the accent is transposed ; adepyog—adpyoc, 
(§ 121. Obs. 6.) dersatogc—dédrnrog, &e. (§ 41. Obs. 7.) See also the other cases 
of mepitXovg, &c. § 36. Obs. 


Obs. 11. Though every mixed sound is essentially long, yet the pronunciation in 
some declensions, which have a contracted a or t, has again obscured this sound, so 
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that it is sometimes short. This,is the case with the neuter pl. in a, as rd yipa, 
(see § 54. Obs.) and a few. datives, as KAézoG. from K)éoBic, toc, (in Herod.) to 
which must be added dat (i) and a few similar Epic forms (see § 56. Obs. 5). But 
some of these instances at least may also be considered as elisions of the first vowel, 
as may be seen in the Obs. to § 53. 


§ 29.—Miatus —Crasis. 

1. When of two words immediately following each other, the 
first ends with a vowel, and the second begins with a vowel, the 
spiritus, which is heard between them, be it the asper or the 
lenis, produces an effect called a hiatus, still more disagreeable 
to the ear of the Greeks, and especially the Athenians, than 
the accumulation of vowels in the middle of a word. > 

The hiatus was not much tolerated in poetry, and in Attic 
poetry hardly ever. But even in prose, (excepting the Ionic,) 
its frequent recurrence was not liked. 


Obs. 1. The Attic verse allowed the hiatus only after the interrogative ri, after 
the particles Sr: and wepi, and in the expressions ovdé ele, pndé ele, (§ 70, 1.) ed 
olda, &c. &e. 


2. The natural remedy against the hiatus is the coalition of 
two syllables into one'; which is of two kinds: 1) when one 
of the vowels is entirely removed, it is an elision by an apo- 
strophus, § 30; 2) when both are blended together into one 
sound or syllable, it is a crasis (xpaoig from xepavyuut). The 
latter, especially in prose, applies only to a limited number of 


cases, which will be stated in the Ods. to this §. 

Obs. 2. With regard to the crasis, there are, first, three circumstances to be 
noticed :— 

a.) Every crasis renders the syllable long (§ 7, 7): this distinguishes several of 
its instances from the elision through the apostrophus, ex. gr. rdAnOic, capery (for 
ro ai., cai do. with a short a). Hence such as rdvdpd¢ must be lengthened in 
pronunciation, and rdA\a (for rd d\X\a) must be marked with the circumflex, 
which some grammarians will not allow, though they accent ra\Aa. But other 
cases, like ravrd, ravra, (for rd avrd, rd abrd,) must be treated in the same way 
for the sake of uniformity. (Compare § 28. Obs. 7.) 

b.) The iota subscriptum takes place only when the «¢ is the last of the vowels 
which are to be contracted ; therefore it is used in egra from cai elra, but not in 
cay from cai dyv.? , 

ce.) There is commonly a’ over the crasis, which sign is called a coronis (xopwvic). 

Obs. 3, The crasis is most used with the article: as 

ovr, oui, for 6 ix, 6 ézi, 
rovyayrioyv, rowvrog, for ré évayriov, TO Ero, 
rovyvopa, for ro dvopa, 
i ee et ee 

1 That the » épeAxvorixdy cannot be considered as a remedy against the hiatus, 
may be seen § 26. (bs. 2. 28 ; 

7 This rule, through a needless striving for distinctness, is frequently deviated 
from, and the writing of egy, eg@7e:ra, and such like, adopted. 
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with a long a; see the pre- 


rayaQd, raAXa, for rd dyaGa, ra adda, Seding Obi a. 


rarnbic, rddicoy, for 7d ad. ad. 
wrarayv, wvi)p, for 6 dratray, 6 avo ®, 
with which the less frequent crasis of the artic. postpositiv. or pronoun relative 
neuter agrees : as 
déote for & toke, Ay for & av, &c. 
Obs. 4. A crasis is not easily recognised, when diphthongs are absorbed : as 
ovpol, for of Epot, 
wravrwvrec or avavrurvree for of dmavrwyrec, 
ravopog, ravepi, for rov avdpog, rp avdpi, (see Obs. 2. a.) 
ravrou, rabr@ (§ 74.) amd ravrouarov, 
rarvoy for ro airtoy, and such like ; 
or when @ is used on account of the apir. asp. ($ 17. Obs. 2.) as for instance, 
Ootparoy, pl. Oo.parta, for rd ip., ra ip. 
Onperépov, for rov nperépov. 

Obs. 5. The vowels of the article are generally contracted into a with &repog, 

which comes from the ancient Doric form &repog, (short a,) for &repog : thus, 
drepoc, repot, for 6 &repog, ot Erepor, 
Oaripou, Oaréipw, Oarepa, for rov, rp, Ta ér. 

Obs. 6. The crasis is even known to the Ionic dialect, but this always contracts 
oa into w, as rwyadpa, rwrnGic, rwrd rovrov, for rd amd rovrov, and at the same 
time alters the spir. asper into the lenis, as 

wprorog, for 6 dptorog, wAXot, for of adXor. 
The same with wirdc, rwtrd, for 6 abrég, rd abro (rabrs). 

Obs. 7. Kai also frequently makes a crasia, ex. gr. 

cay for cai évy,—xdy for cai dy and cai day. 
kamera, Kaxtivoc, ay, for cai Erara, &c. (see Ole. 2, db.) 
xdra, for cai elra, 
napery, xlooc, for cai aperi, rai icog, 
xyvoc, cpxia for xai olvog, oikia, 
xarepoc, for «ai frepoc—yw, for cai d— 
Other long syllables remain unchanged : 
wel, cob, xed, for cai ei, ob, eb : xelyorv, for cai elyov. 
The TIonians and Dorians use n for @: as env, xyrera. 

Obs. 8. The particles rot, pévrot, roc, make likewise a long a with the particles 
dy and dpa, and should therefore be written as crases, ray, rdpa, pevray: but we 
commonly find 7’ ay, r’ dpa or r’ apa, &c., in which case roi must not be con- 
founded with ré. 

Obs. 9. Of many other crases, which we leave to the observation of the student, 
we only notice 

éyppat, éy@da, for dyw olua, olda. 
povoriy, povdwner, &c. for pot ioriy, Ewer, 
mpovpyou, wpovAiyou, for mpo Epyou, dArtyou. 

Obs. 10. We must also consider as crases all instances in which the first vowel of 
a word is only absorbed by the preceding long syllable: as 

ovvexa, for ov Evexa, 
o0ovvexa, for drov Eveca, (compare Obs. 4.) 


rapa, rami, for ra iva, ra imi, \ 





3 It is unquestionable, that, at least in the most obvious instances, as advo, 
avOpw roc, ddedgpoc, the only usual contraction of the Attic dialect is that of 6 with 
a into a long a, as avijp, (pronounce hanér,) and wherever we find merely advo, 
and the meaning requires the article, it ought to be ayjp, and is mostly written 
thus in all new editions. 
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still often erroneously written 80’ obvexa, 

wvOowre, wvep, dvak, for & dvOowme, dvep, avak. 
For distinctness most of these words are, however, noted as elisions with the apo- 
strophus : as 

& ’yaGe (dyabi)—ry ‘pnpig (épnpig) 

wou ‘ory (toriy)—éyw 'v roic (év). 
Other grammarians therefore distinguish not only these cases from the elision (§ 30.) 
but also from the crasis by the name of apheresis, dpaipecte ; the cutting off of the 
first vowel in the second word 4, 

Obs. 11. Many other contractions were never noted in writing, but left to pro- 
nunciation, as a synizesis, (compare § 28. Obs.) which, however, is not easily ascer- 
tained ; ex. gr. éwet ob as an iambus, (Soph. Philoct. 446.) py od in Attic poetry 
always as one syllable. And in Homer #4 eiodécey as a dactylus, (Il. €. 446.)\— 
aoBi- | orw, 060 vi- | dv, Il. p. 89. 


§ 80. Of the Apostrophus. 


1. In the Greek, as in other languages, a short vowel at the 
end of a word before another vowel is thrown out by elision, and 
the apostrophus ’ is placed as a mark or sign over the empty 
space; for instance, 

> 9 9 o > x 9 o 
ém’ guov for ei guov: 
and if the subsequent word has the spir. asper, the eventually 
preceding tenuis (according to § 17, 3.) is aspirated ; as 
> 4? v > A kA 
ag ov, for amo ov. 

2. In prose, some words of frequent recurrence most com- 
monly are attended with an elision, especially aAAd, dpa and 
x Le bY b bY pS Q >A e_48 ? x. 2 S% 2s Oe \ 
ANA, AVA, OLA, KATA, META, FAVA, ATO, VTO, appl, avr, El, C&, TE, 
yé: or frequent combinations, as v7 Ala, (vy A,) wavr’ av, (for 
wavra ay,) and such like. The elision occurs less frequently 
in other words, and most seldom in Ionic prose. Poets, on the 
contrary, avail themselves of this licence with almost all short 
vowels ; only the short v, the monosyllables in a, 1, 0, (excepting 
the Epic pa,) and the prep. wep? never admit the elision. 

Obs. 1. If the rejected vowel had the accent, this accent is always dropped in pre- 
positions and conjunctions ; as dz’ from amd, dd’ from add, obd’ from obdé. In 
all other words the accent is always thrown on the preceding syllable, and con- 
stantly as an acute accent : for instance, 

(cand) xdx’ Ern, (Ceca, div’) Exabor, (pnpi) ony’ Eyw, 
(raya0a) rayad’ avzera, (émrd) tr’ icay. 

Obs. 2. To determine when the elision is used in prose, and when not, is attended 

with great difficulty, because even 62, ad, and such like, are often found without 


4 That there really is a crasis in these instances, just as giAéu, giAd, is a real con- 
traction, is proved by the analogy of many known crases like ddote, rami, Onrépg, 
(rg érépg,) and by the fact that such an elision never takes place after a short vowel. 
To write a crasis distinctly is often attended with some difficulty, especially when 
the absorbed syllable had the accent, which in that case is frequently marked over 
the empty space ; as ei pr) ”xoupe (Exorpe). Such instances, and those stated above, 
must be considered as if they were written pious, rypnpig, Kc. 
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an apostrophus. This difficulty is increased by its being proved that the ancients 
frequently did actually write down the vowel, which isto be dropped in speaking. 

Obs. 3. In the Attic dialect the dat. sing. ins and the particle ért never undergo 
an elision, and in Epic poetry chiefly only when there is no possibility of confound- 
ing them with the usually apostrophed accus. in a and the particle dre, as éy dair'—, 
dorip’ édrwoiwg,—ytyvworwy, Sr’ dvadkte. 

Obs. 4. Third persons taking the moveable » may likewise be apostrophed by 
poets in case of need, and the same may be done with the dat. pl.; only the 
terminations atot, yot, ovo, of the first and second dec]. most common in the ancient 
language, are then assimilated to the terminations atc, g¢, orc, and hence admit of no 
apostrophus before a vowel. But the elision of the dat. pl. of the third decl. is 
avoided, because it would almost always be like another casus,ending ing. This 


elision is, however, sometimes admitted by the intensive Epic form in oot, as yeipecor, 


woot, 

Obs. 5. Poets also apply the clision (though less frequently) to the diphth., 
but only in the passive terminations pat, cat, rat, cOat, as BovrAEcO' Egn, Epyop’ Exwy!. 
That the datives pol, coi, were elided, is still very questionable. See Buttmann’s 
Complete Greek Grammar, 1. § 30. Ubs.6. Whatever else is stated as long syllables, 
which have undergone an elision, especially cai and roi, (§ 29. Obs. 7, 8.) belongs to 
Crasis, and so does the seeming elision of rd, rd, (§ 29. Obs. 2. a.) and that of initial 
vowels (in the same 8, Obs. 10.) 


With regard to the apocope in Gp, map, dv, (instead of avd,) before a consonant, 
see below § 117. Obs. 


§ 31.—Of the Parts of Speech. 


1. There are, strictly speaking, but ¢hree principal parts of 
speech. For every word, which names or denotes an object, is 
a Noun; the word, by which something is predicated of an 
object, is called a VERB; and all the words, by which the 
speech thus formed is particularised, connected, and animated, 
are comprised under the name of PARTICLES. 

2. But these three principal parts of speech are generally 
subdivided, so as to form eight parts of speech in the languages 
with which we are best acquainted. 1.) The Nowun, which is 
either substantive or adjective, gives 2.) the Pronoun, which 
also includes the article, and 3.) the ParticieL£, which with 
regard to syntax is part of the verb. 4.) The VERB remains 
undivided; the Particles are 5.) the Apvers, 6.) the Pre- 
POSITION, 7.) the ConsyuNcTION, and 8.) the INTERJECTION ; 
but Greek grammarians commonly rank the latter among the 
adverbs. 

1 There are also instances of elision quoted of the inf. aor. 1. act. in at, yet none 
where the diphthong dropping before a short vowel leaves the syllable a short one ; 
the metre everywhere requires or allows a long syllable in that case. All such in- 
stances are, therefore, to be considered as crases, conformably to the rules laid down 
in the preceding § ; but (if the syllable is not written in full as a synizesis) the 


apostrophus must be used for the sake of distinctness ; in one case thus, yevo’ Upac, 
for yedoa ude, (long v,) in the other thus, yjpac aApe (érnpe). 
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OF THE NOUN AND ITS DECLENSIONS. 
§ 382.— Of the Genders. 


1. The masc., fem. and neut. GENDERs of the noun are mostly 
shown by the terminations, and will be noticed in each decl. 
They are indicated in the grammar by the article 6, (he,) n, 
(she,) ro (tt)’. See its declension, § 75. 

2. Personal denominations (man, woman, god, goddess, &c.) 
always agree with the natural sex, be the termination what it 
may: for instance, 1) Ouvyarno, daughter, 4 vvbc¢, the daughter-in 
law. The diminutives in ov are, however, excepted, being 
always of the neuter gender; as ro yivaiov, little woman, from 
yuvn, woman, rd pepaxtor, little youth, from peioak, youth. 

Obs. 1. In the class of diminutives must also be ranked rd réxvoyv, or rd Tixog, 
child, and the pl. rd zracdixd, used instead of the sing. to denote darling. All words, 
however, which are not in immediate contact with such personal neuters, are always 
construed in reference to the real sex and number. Homer even says rixvoy pid, 
The word ré dvdpazodoyr, slave, is scarcely to be mentioned here, because this de- 
nomination denotes the slave as a thing, and not as a person. 

Obs. 2. Hence every personal denomination, common to both sexes, is also 
generis communis, in grammar: for instance, instead of 6 dy@pw7rog, (hic homo,) a 
woman is called 9 dvOpwroc (hac femina). It is the same with 6 and 7 O2d¢, god 
and goddess, 6 and 9 rpogdc, tutor and nurse, 6 and 7 gvAak, male and female keeper or 
guard, &c., though several of these words have also their own peculiar feminine 
appellations, as 7 Od, goddess, which are not so readily used by Attic writers. 

Obs. 3. Several names of animals are likewise generis communis, as, for instance, 
6 and 7) Bove, (or, cow,) 6 and 4 twzog (horse). With regard to most animals, one 
and the same gender serves for both sexes; and this gender, when it is masc. or 
fem., is called genus epiccenum (as, for instance, 6 AvKoG, wolf; 7 ddwmnz, fox). But 
even in those, which are generis communis, one of the two genders applies to the 
species ; as 0 tog isa horse in general and in an indefinite way, but ai alye¢ applies 
to the whole species. The fem. is mostly preferred ; thus at Bdeg (but only in the pl.) 
most commonly denotes horned cattle in general. “Apxrog, bear, and xaundog, camel, 
when the sex is of no particular importance, are always employed as of the fem. 
gender, (1 dpxroc, 7) xaundog,) even in speaking of the male ; and this is also fre- 
quently the case with ZAagog, stag, and xiwy, dog. The fem. » tog signifies like- 
wise horse, cavalry. 

3. Of the masculine gender are (as in Latin) — 
the names of nations : 

of Sxb0o1, of Tadara, &e. 
the names of rivers (according to 6 woramoc, river): 
6 Osonwdwy, 6 Thveog, &c. 
the names of months, (according to 6 ujv, month;) without excep- 
tion those ending in wv: as 
6 TaunrXwwyr, &e. 
1 See the reason in the Note to § 75. 
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the names of winds (according to 6 aveuoc, wind): as 
6 Cépupog, 6 Boppac. 

4. Of the feminine gender are, the names of trees, as n pnyoe, 
beech-tree, i wilruc, pine; and of towns, countries, and islands, as 
n Képiv8oc, 4» Atyurrog, Egypt (but & Atyumroc, the Nile); 7 
Aaxedainwv, n Aéooc, &c. 


Obs. 4. Exceptions to this rule are (and therefore remain masculine)— 

1.) The names of some trees, as 6 ipevede, wild fig-tree ; 0 goin, palm-tree, 
6, ) wépagog, cherry-tree, 6, 7 Kdérevog, wild olive-tree, 6,  mamupoc. 

2.) The plurals of the names of towns ending in ot, as of ®iAur7or, and those in 
eve throughout, as @avoredic ; of those in og, the word 'Opyopuerdg is con- 
stantly mase. IlvAog, 'Emidaupog, ‘AXiaprog, ‘Opxnoroc, are commonly so ; 
most of those in oug, gen. ovyrog ; in ac, gen. avrog ; as 6 Ledtwove, 6 Tapac; 
but those in wy are commonly of the ,m. gender, as 7 BaBudwy, 6, 9, Ducvwy. 
Neuter remain, without exception, the names of towns ending in ov and o¢ 
(gen. ove), a8 rd Aovdixiov, rd" Apyog. 


§ 33.—Declension. 

1. The Greek declension has the five known cases of other 
languages, without any particular form for the Latin ablative, 
which is supplied partly by the gen. and partly by the dat. 

2. There is an additional number in both the Greek de- 
clensions and conjugations, viz. the dual, when the question is 
of two. Yet it isnot always used; many authors do not employ 
it at all. It is mostly employed by the Attic writers. 

3. The dual has only two terminations, one for the nomin., 
acc. and vocat.; the other for the gen. and dat. 

4. The Greek grammar has three declensions, which corre- 
spond to the first three Latin declensions, and the terminations 
of which are stated jointly in the following table :— 


Sing. Ist Decl. 2nd Decl. 3rd Decl. 
Nom. | 7, a | ne, ac! oc, Neuter ov, — 
wm | SH 
Gen. |nc—acl ov | ov o¢ (we) 
Dat. 7 — @ y t 
— Ace. nv — av | oy a or vy, Neuter like 
Voce. n —a e, Neuter ov | — the Nomin. 
Dual. | ~ 
N.A.V.) a w E 
G.D. | aw ow ow 
Pi. 
Nom. | a ot, Neuter a | ec, Neuter a 
Gen. | wv wy 
Dat. aic ole o.v OF ot 
Acc. ac ouc, Neuter a| ac, Neuter a 


Voc. | ae ot, Neuter aj ec, Neuter a 
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See about what is called the second Attic decl. § 37. It is 
omitted here for the sake of simplicity. 

5. When these terminations are pure, and admit the contrac- 
tion, (§ 28,) the contracted declension takes place, as it is 
stated below with regard to the three declensions. The words, 
which admit this contraction in all cases and numéers, are called 
éAoraGy, (completely suffering). This is always the case with 
the contracted first and second decl., but properly never with 
the third. (See § 48. Ods. 2.) 

6. All the terminations noted above are mere terminations 
of cases, and therefore make no part of the root of the words. 
Whatever is immediately before these terminations is the root ; 
for instance, ry is the root of rime. Hence the first and second 
declensions differ essentially from the third, in so far as the 
first two decl. contain already in their nominat. a termination 
of case, whilst the third decl. does not so. In the first two 
decl., therefore, the root is apparent in the nominat.; whilst 
in the third decl., though it be likewise contained in the nomi- 
nat., it is commonly with some alterations. 

Obs. 1. The gen. pl. is wy in all the three declensions. 


Obs. 2. The dat. sing. is ¢ in all the three declensions 3 in the first two it is the 
tota subscriptum. 

Obs. 3. The dat. pl. is properly oty or oz in all the three declensions ; for.atc, otc, 
is only an abbreviation of the ancient form acoty, ovory, or ator, orot, (§ 30. Obs. 4.) 

Obs. 4. The vocat. generally is like the nom. Even where it has a separate form, 
the nom. is often used instead of it, especially by the Attic writers, | 

Obs. 5. The neuters have, as in Latin, three cases alike, (xom., acc., voc.) and their 
pl.is in a. 

Obs. 6. The three Greek declensions are very much like the first three Latin decl.; 
the Greek o¢ is in Latin us, or (in the gen.) is; ov and wy is in Latin wm, and the 
Greek y in general is in Latin m. 

Obs. 7. The Dual is, perhaps, only an old abbreviated form of the pi., which cus- 
tom afterwards confined to the number 2. This is proved by the conformity of the 
pl. dppe, dupe, (see § 72. Obs. 6, 10,) with the dual of the third decl. Hence we 
find, especially in Epic poets, unquestioned instances. of the dual instead of the pi. 
They are, however, chiefly in verbs, (see below, § 87. Obs. 6,) and in participles. 
(11, «. 487. Hymn. in Apoll, 487, &c.) ; 


7. With regard to accents, a general tule i is, that the termi- 
nations of the gen. and dat., when long and accented, always 
take the circumflex, but the nomin., accus., and vocat. take the 
acute accent. Let it only be remembered that in the third 
decl. the termination of the nomin. and vocat. sing. is not the 
termination of a case, according to § 39. 
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§ 34.—First Declension. 


1. The words in ne and ag are all masculine, and those in 7 
and a are feminine. 

2. The words in a have in the gen. ag, and retain their a in 
all their terminations of the sing., when there is a vowel before 
It, (a purum, § 28, 1,) as copia, or an p, as juépa. The con- 
tracted nouns also retain it, as uva, (see Obs. I.) also aXdaXa, gen. 
ac, (war-shout,) and some proper names: Ajjéa, "Avdpopésa, Piro- 
piAa, Téya, Acorfua, which likewise have a long a in the nomin. 

3. All the other words in a have ne in the gen., y in the dat. 
but they resume their a in the acc. and voc. (See Movca.) 

4, The four terminations agree in the pl. and dual. See the 
following examples, in which the changes, which the accent un- 
dergoes according to the general rules, have been attended to. 


Sing. |n,(honor,) y,(wisdom,) y, (Muse,) 6,(citizen,) 6,(youngman,) 


om. Tin sogla Movoa | moXitnge | veaviac 
Gen. Trying | codlac Motonc | roXlrov | veaviov 
Dat. TID cogly Movoy | rodiry veavia 
Acc. riyunv | sodlay | Movoav| moAlrny | veaviav 
Voce. TIT sog¢la Movca | modAira veavia 
Dual. 
N.A.V.| rama cogia Movoa | zroAlra veavla 
G.D. riaty | sodlav | Movcay| mrodirav| veaviaw 
Plur. 
Nom. | rmat | coglat Movoa | woAtra | veavlat 
Gen. Tywwy | copiwy | Movowy| modAirav| veavioy 
Dat. riwaic | aodlag | Movoac| woXtrac| veaviac 
Acc. tyuac | aodiag | Movcac| moAdlitrac | veaviac 
Voc. tinal | copiac | Movoat | woXtrat | veaviat 
Sing. \n, (right,)n,(opinion,), (trident,)| y, (knife,) |6,(Atrides,) 
Nom. | dtkn youn rolava | paxaipa | ‘Arpeione 
Gen. dikne yvuune | tptalvng | paxalpag | ’Arpeidou 
Dat. diy yvwuyn rptalvy | paxaloa | ’Arpeidy 
Acc. dikny yvwuny | rplavav | paxapav | ‘Arpeidny 
Voc. dfkn yvoun rolatva | paxatpa | ’Arpsion 
Dual. 
N.A.V.| dixa yvoua rotalva | paxaloa | ’Arpelda 
G.D. dixaty | yvepay| roetaivay| paxalpar| ‘Arpeidacy 
Plur. 
Nom. | dixac yvopa | telawvat | uaxatpa | ’Arosidae 
Gen. duka@v yvwpnov| teaver | payapwv!| Arouday 
Dat. dikatc | yvewuac| rptalvatc| payatpac| “Arpsidace 
Ace. dixag yvwuac | totalvag | payxaloac | ’Atoeidac 
Voc. dikat yvopa | tplavac | payaoa | “Aroeioac 
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Examples for practice will be found in the Appendix. 

5. Of the words of the masc. gender ending in ne, the vocat. 
isa in those ending in rye, and in several compound verbal 
nouns, which simply add ne to the consonant of the verb, as 
yewpéeTpnc, MvooTWwAne, matdoro{Bnc, and also in the national 
names, [léoonc, SkiO@nc. The others, which are the least in 
number by far, have n in the vocat., especially patronymics in 
dnc. (See above ’Arpefdnc.) 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I. The contracted nouns of this declension are all dAo7wa0y% (§ 33,5). They all 
contract the nomin. into one of the usual terminations 4, 7, dc, and 7c, and are 
then declined regularly ; only those contracted into a, being originally pure, retain 
this vowel unchanged, and those in dg take the Doric gen. in @. (Obs. IV. 4.) They 
are all known by the circumflex on the end-syllable. The resolved form is gene- 
rally disused, or has maintained itself in the Ionic dialect with some alteration, as 
for instance, 

1.) pyada—pyva, gen. pra, pl. prvai, &c. (Lon. pra.) 
2.) Acovréa—NeovTH, gen. Hc, &e. pl. nom. Aeovrai, acc. A\sovra¢, 
(Lonice Xeovréin, Aovrein,) lion’s skin. 
3.) “Eppiac—‘Eppije, gen. ov, pl. ‘Eppat, &c. (Epic, ‘Eppeiac.) 
4.) Bopéag—also Boppag, gen. Boppa, &c. (The reduplication of the p is here 
merely an accidental peculiarity.) 
It is the same with ’AQn24, (originally -aa, on. ’A@nvain,) yi, (from PAA, Jon. 
yaia, rarely yéa,) earth.—See about the contracted feminines of adjectives, § 60. 

Il. Quantity. 1. The nom. in a, which has n¢ in the gen., is always short. 

2. The nom. in a, which has ag in the gen., is mostly long, but also short in several 
words. The accent is here a safe guide, as (according to § 11. 4 ,5,) not only all 
proparoxytona and properispomena, (a8 paxatoa, potpa,) have of course a short a, 
but it is an invariable rule in this deci. that all oxytona and paroxytona, which have 
agin the gen., are long in the nom., as orod, xapd, réirpa, jpipa, copia, &e., 
excepting only the numeral pia, and the proper names Ilvppa, Kippa. 

3. But as to accent a word correctly, the quantity of the end-syllable must be 
known, and as this cannot be reduced to plain rules, it will be sufficient at first to 
attend to the two following points : 

a.) Dissyllabic words in eva have the final a long, (ypeia,) but the polysyllabic 
have the final a short: 4A7Qea, (from ddn4}¢,) Mnoea, yAuksia, (fem. of yAvcdg,) 
except the abstract substantives from verbs in evw, as dovAsia from dovAsiw, 
Bacudsia, (royal authority,) from Baotdtbe : but Bacirsta, (queen,) from Baotdstc. 
See § 119. Obs. 6, 

b.) Substantives of three and more syllables, which are female denominations, have 
the final a short: WaArpua, dwreipa, "Oprma, &c., and the adjective wérva is short, 
though all other adjectives fem. of this kind have the final a long, as Kiptog, rvpia, &c. 

4, The vocat. a of the masculines in n¢ is short ; of those in ag, long. —The final 
a of the dual is always long. 

5, The termination ag is long through the whole of this decl., and the ace. pl. 
distinguishes itself thereby from the third decl., in which it is short. The Dorians 
alone make the ace. pl. of the first decl. short. 

6. The ace. sing. in ay conforms itself to the quantity of the nomin. 

III. Accent. 1. It is the characteristic of this decl. that the gen. pl. always has 
the accent on the end-syllable, let the word have the accent, where it may, in the 
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other cases : Movoa Movowy, axav0a dxav@wy. This is owing to this gen. being 
contracted from the ancient form in awy. (See Obs. 1V.3) Except, however, a.) 
the feminines of adjectives and participles, which are barytona in og, as Eévog, Zévy 
—fivwy, airiog, airia—airiwy, rumropevoc, n—Turropéywy : b.) the substantives 
Xonorne, usurer, ot érnoiat, monsoons, and agin, sort of fisk. By means of this 
anomalous accent, the words ypijcrwy, dguwy are distinguished from the same 
cases of the words ypnordg (useful) and apune (deformed). 

2. Substantives of this dec]. retain the accent, whenever the general rules allow 
it, on the same syllable which has the accent in the nomin. sing. (as, for instance, 
nomin. pl. aogiat, toc. wodira.) Only the roc. déowora (from dsamérnc, master) is 
excepted ; for the Homeric forms, pnriera, &e. are accented in the same way in 
the nom. in Obs. IV. 2.—The feminines of the adjectives in o¢ throw the accent 
again, whenever the end-syllable allows it, where the masculine has it, as a:og, 
fem. d&ia, pl. a&tor, akcat. 

3. All accented genitives and datives (see rip7) have the circumflex. See § 33, 7. 

IV. Dialects. 1. The Doric has in all terminations a Jong a instead of 9 (ria, ag, 
¢, av): the Jonic commonly has n instead of the long a, (cogin, ne, y, nv, paxatpa, 
NC, Y, av, 6 venving, &c.) excepting the acc. pl. But Epic poets retain the a in 
Od, Oca, &c., und in some proper names in ag, Atveiag. One of their peculiarities 
is the 9 instead of the short a in eviocon, ZevAAN, commonly xvioga, UxddAa ; and 
the reverse in the Homeric vocative vipga for vipgn. 

2. The ancient language had likewise masculines in &, which continued in some 
dialects (and consequently also in the Latin). Homer and the other Epic poets 
have still frequently twmdra in the nomin. instead of lrzorne, and pnriera, &c. 

3. The oldest form of the gen. sing. masc. is do, and of the gen. pl. of all termina- 
tions dwy. Hence we find in the Epic poets, ’Arpeidao, Movadwy, &c. 

4. The Dorians contracted these genitives into a, as rov 'Arpeida, ray Movoay, 
(for Movewy,) réyv ‘Arpeday. This Doric gen. has continued in use in the sing. of 
a few words, especially of proper names ; as 

*AvviBac, (Annibal,) rod ’AvviBa, 
rov d97000npa, forler. 

5. The Jonians on the contrary made of do—ew, (see § 27. Obs. 10,) but the w 

has no influence on the accent : woXirew, (§ 11. Obs. 4,) and of dwy—itwy, povciwy. 
—Hence the common language has retained this gen. sing. in the names of a few 
Jonians, as OdAew, Aéoxew, of Aéoyne and Oadnc.— When these terminations are 
preceded by a vowel, the ¢ may be dropped in verses ; as, for instance, éippediw 
from dvpperinc, Bopéw from Bopéne. 
_ 6. Not only the ancient dialects, but also the Attic poets, and sometimes even the 
ancient Attic prose, (as in Plato,) have the old form of the dat. pl. ator, acoty, (§ 33. 
Obs. 3,) as ripaiot, Movoatoty, &c. (and the same in the second decl. ove, ororv.)— 
The Jonic dialect has yoty, yot, and yc. But poets vary with the shorter form arg 
and yc. These Ionic forms are employed at times by the Attic dramatists. 

7. The Ionic accus. deowdrea, eac, are heteroclites. § 56. Obs. 4. 


§ 35.— Second Declension. 


_ All the words in ov are of the neuter gender; those in o¢ com- 
monly are of the masc. There are, however, many feminine in 
oc, independent of the names of persons, animals, trees, and 
towns, stated in § 32. See belowa list of them in the Appendiz. 
There are, besides, several substantives of the fem. gender in o¢, 
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which properly are adjectives, the substantive being omitted, as, 
i OvdAexrog, dialect, (sc. pwvn,) 7 Scaerooc, diameter, (sc. yoaupn;) 
nH Grouog, atom, (sc. ovaia,) 4 dvudpoc, desert, » yéoaoc, and 
% ‘mepoc, continent, (sc. xwpa,) % obyKAntog, (sc. Bovdr,) 
senate ; and several others. 


Sing. |6, (discourse,)|n, (beech,) 6, (people,) 65 (man,) | rd, (fig, 
Nom. Adyoe gnyoc jiuog = |avOowrog | avKov 
Gen. Adyou onyou énpov javOpwrou | aixou 
Dat. Adyw onye Shuw = |avOowry ovKy 
Acc. Adyor gnyov djpov |avOowmov | avKov 
Voc. Aoye ony? onue |avOowre ovKOY 
Dual. 

N.A.V.|  Adyw ony Onpw avOparw ovKw 
G.D. Adyouv gnyoty | Show javOowmov| aixow 
Plur. 

Nom. Adyor gnyot ojpoe = 'avOowror | aixa 
Gen. Adywv gnyov | Shuwv javOodrwy| sikwy 
Dat. Adyote gnyotc nuote lavOowmoc| sixotc 
Acc. Adyouc gnyovc | Shove javOowTovc| oiKa 
Voce. Adyor gnyor O7jpoe lévOpwrot avKa 


Examples for practice will be found in the Appendiz. 


1. For the neuters in o like aAdo, éxetvo, &c. which conform 
entirely with this declension, see the Pronouns, § 74. 

2. The vocative is sometimes like the nomin. partly for the 
sake of euphony, as in Oed¢, and partly without any such reason, 
especially in the Attic writers, as pidoc. (Aristoph. Nud. 
1167.) 

3. Quantity and accent require no particular notice; the 
final a is short asin Latin; the.circumflex on the gen. and dat. 
(see @nyoc) has been mentioned, § 33, 7. 

4, Dialects. a.) In the oldest language the gen. ov was pro- 
bably resolved into oo, whence what is called the Thessalian gen. 
in oo in Epic and Lyric poets: Adyoro, pnyoto. 

b.) The Doric dialect has in the gen. w, and in the ace. pl. 
we, a8 6 vouoc—gen. rw vouw, acc. pl. Two vduwe: less fre- 
quently og in the acc. pl. Theocr. makes of 6 Abxog—rac¢ 
AvKcoc instead of rove AdKouc. 

c.) The neut. pl. in a appears to have had the gen. in dwv in 
the oldest language. See Hesiod, Sc. 7. Hence the Homeric 
édwv from ra EA, goods, possessions. (See the Anom. tic.) 

d.) See about the dat. pi. in otct, oro, (Adyoust, pnyoiow,) 
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§ 34, Obs. 1V. 6.—The Epic poets lengthen the gen. and dat. of 
the dual ov to owv, as, for instance, trmouv. 


§ 36.—Contracted Nouns of the Second Declension. 


Several words in oo¢ and oov, cog and cov, are generally con- 
tracted, (as 6Aorafi, § 33, 5,) according to the rules stated 
§ 28, except that the a of the newt. gender absorbs the preceding 
¢ or o in the contraction, and becomes long: doréa dora, amAda 
ara. (Compare below the adjectives in § 60.) 


6, (navigation,) 


r0, (bone,) 
Sing. Plur. 


Sing. | Plur. 
Nom.zAdoce, rAovc rAdo1, Act 'dcréov, daroibv daria, dora 
Gen. |rAdov, Xow 'rAdwr, Triv dartou, dcTov dorlwy, doTwY 
Dat. rdw, wAw jrAdu¢, wroi¢ daréy, Gory darkorg, ¢ daroi¢ 
Acc. |rAdov, m\ovuv wAcouvg, wAovc oatiov, dorouy arta, ocTa 
Voc. jwzAde, Av’ dot, wot |daréov, dcrovvdarta, dora 


Dual. 
wAOw, wAW | dcréiw, doTw’” 
wAdotv, Aoi dortouv, Garotv. 








N.A. 
G.D. 


Obs. For the compounds of the monosyllables rAovg, voc, &c., see § 60, 5. 





§ 37.—Ailtic Second Declension. 


The decl. of several words in we, (masc. and fem.) and wy, 
(neuter,) is usually appended to the second decl. by the name 
of the Attic second deci. It has in all its cases an w instead 
of the vowels and diphthongs of the common second decl., and 
an iota subscriptum where this declension has oc or w. The 
vocat. is constantly like the nomin. Another deviation from the 
rule is, that the gen. sing. is an oxytonon whenever the end- 
syllable is accentuated; ex. gr. tov vew, contrary to § 33, 7. 


6, (¢emple,) ro, (upper room,) 
Sing. | Dual. | Plur. Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Nom.) vewe | ved | vew averyewy avwyEw averyew 
Gen.| vew | vewy | veor avwyew averyeyy dvaryewy 
Dat. | vew VEWC avaryew avwyeye 
Acc. | vewv VEWEC avearyewy avwyEW 
Voc. | vewe vew || avaryewr avuryew 


1 This regular vocat. is stated here for the sake of some proper names, as 
IlavOove, vocat. WavOov. The vocat. of Sopvtdog, ove, is in Aristophanes with the 
elision of the o, dopvg. (Compare Note to § 60,5.) Else the vocat. of a proper 
name is of rare occurrence. 


2 See Buttmann’s Complete Greek Grammar. 


we 


ees ee 
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Obs. 1. The expression Altic decl. must not be understood as if the Attics had 
usually declined the words in o¢ in this manner. It is rather a peculiar ancient 
decl. of a very limited number of words, a few of which follow likewise the common 
second decl., but with many variations ; as 6 adc, (people,) vadc,—AEwe, vEews, 6 
Aaywe, (hare,) Ion. 6 Aaywd¢ and Aayéc. Others also follow the third decl. (as 
Mivwe, gen. Mivw and Mivwog): others agree only in some parts now with this, 
and now with that decl. See about all these points § 56. Obs. 6. It is called the 
Attic decl. merely because, when there are two forms of this decl., that of which 
we treat here is generally peculiar to the Attics. 

Obs. 2. The words of this decl. have also a peculiar 

Accus. in , 
sometimes in addition to the regular one,(as rby Aaywy and Aayw,) less frequently 
indeed in some instances, but exclusively (or nearly so) in others. This is the case 
with the names of towns, Kdc, Kiwe, Téwe, “A9we, and with 1 we, (aurora, accus. 
rnv &w,) which is the Attic form of the Ionic jwe, (of the contracted third decl.) 
The neuter (nomin. and accus.) of some adjectives is likewise in w, particularly 
aynpwe, (not subject to old age,) neut. aynow. 

Obs. 3. The gen. in wo of this decl. corresponds with the Epic gen. in oto, as 
Terewe, gen. Ilereéo (Homer). 

Obs. 4. See about the anomalous accent of this decl. § 11, 8. 


§ 38.—Third Declension—Gender. 


1, The terminations of the words belonging to this decl. are 
too various to allow of any rule, and must be remembered indi- 
vidually. There are, however, a few which are pretty steady. 
See the Obs. 

2. The final ¢, on the whole, is more the characteristic of 
the masc. and fem., and a short vowel in the end-syllable is 
generally the characteristic of the neuf. gender. There are no 
neuters whatever in & and y. 


Obs. The terminations wy, gen. wvog and ovog, those in vg and & and jf, fluctuate 
between the masc. and fem. gender, and are therefore the most difficult to be 
ranked under a strict rule. No regard is had in the exceptions to personal deno- 
minations like 4 pnrnp, mother, 1 Sapap, wife, the gender of which is a matter of 
course (§ 32,2). But where we say ‘without exception,’ there are no personal 
denominations of a different gender. 

Of the Masculine Gender are 
The words in evg, as 6 dpedc, mule, dugopedc, amphora, without exception. 
The substantives which have yrog in the gen., 6 révwy, ovoc, tendon, o dove, dvrog, 

tooth, 6 ipac, avrog, leather strap ; except the names of a few towns, § 32. Obs. 4. 2. 
Those in np, as worn, except the fem. 7 yaornp, belly, 4 «np, fate, and with poets 

also 7 ap and 74 ai@yo, and the contracted neuters, which see below. 

Those in we, gen. wroc, a8 yéAwe, laughter, 6 Epwe, love. 
Those in nv, as 6 py, month, 6 abyny, neck; except 4 pony, mind, 7, 6 xv, goose. 
The words 6 wovg, roddc, foot, 6 xreic, erevdg, comb. 
Of the Feminine Gender are 
The words in w, as 7xw, without exception. 
Those in ag, which have adog in the gen., as 1) Aapmdc, torch, with the exception of 
a few adjectives generis communis, as Noyac, oropdc, § 63, 5. 
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Those in tc, as 7 wOALC, ) yapsc, except the masc. Sgec, serpent, Eyic, viper, edpic, bug, 
Soxig, testicle, papic, @ measure of liquids, (gen. ewe,) ic, wood-worm, Nic, lion, 
(td¢,) SeAgig (ivoc): and o, 7 dprtc, (Bo¢,) 9, & riypic, (Lo¢,) N, 6 Bic, (tvd¢,) heap, 
shore. 

Abstract substantives in rng, (Latin tas,) as 1 pixporne, ‘ littlencss,’ parvitas, with- 
out exception; and the words 4 yeip, hund, 9 pOeip, louse, 9 vave¢, vessel, n iAH, 
Hroc, garment. 

Of the Neuter Gender are 

The words in a, n, t, v, a8 TO owpa, body, apn, head, pérs, honey, dor, city, without 
exception. 

Those which have a short end-sylluble with e and o, without exception, as rd 
retyoc, rd nrop, and the neuter adjectives in e¢, ev, ov. 

Those in ap, a8 rd nwap, TO véxrap, with those contracted from -eap into np, as rd 
Eap, 1p, spring, rd Kéap, eijp, heart, ro oréap, oro, suet, fat. Only 6 dp, 
starling, is excepted. 

The words in wp, which are not personal denominations, as rd bdwp, rd rixpwp, &c., 
except 0 tywp, (gure, matter, water of the Llood,) and 6 dxwp (running soreness of 
the head). 

Those in ag, gen. arog and aoc, a8 rd Tipag, arog, prodigy, rd déragc, aog, goblet ; 
except 6 Adc, Adog, stone, and 6 or rd KPAX, xepardéc, head. 

There are no other neuters of this decl. beside rd riup, fire, rd pie, light, rd ovdg, 
ear, rb oraic, dough. 

The words in ag are generally maso. when the gen. is avroc—fem. when it is adoc— 
and neut. when it is arog and aog. 


§ 39.—Inflection of the Third Declension. 


1. We must distinguish in any declinable word the root and 
the termination of the case. The nom. sing. in the two first 
decl. has itself a particular termination; but in the third it is 
added only in the following cases, as, 

Second decl. Ady-oc¢, Ady-ou, Ady-e, 
Third decl. O10, Onpdc, Ono. 

2. But even in the third decl. the nomin. seldom is an abso- 
lutely unaltered root like 6/0: in most instances the end- 
syllable of the root is changed, either by an addition, 

gen. Borpu-oc, (root Borov,) nom. Borpve, 
or by a subtraction, 

gen. owpart-oc, (root cwuar,) nom. owpa, 
or by a change, 

gen. xavov-oc, (root xavov,) nom. xavov'. 


1 The root of a word with regard to its inflection very frequently differs from its 
etymological root. To him who does not carefully attend to this, it may appear 
more natural, for instance, to consider ows as the root, and a, aroc, as terminations. 
But part of this termination, the a at least, belongs to the formation of the word, 
and not to the decl., which here is the main point. It is true that in the first two 
decl. the original formation of the word and its declinable desinences often run one 
into the other, (as Ady-o¢, Ady-ov,) and cannot be distinctly and methodically sepa- 
rated. But in the third decl., as the word 07)p shows, the terminations of the other 
cases are distinct from the root, which is the pvint to be alone attended to here. 


= ape — 
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Obs. To be enabled to decline a word of the third decl. eorrectly, it is absolutely 
necessary to know the nomin. and one of the other cases, which commonly is the 
gen. But it is far easier to trace the nomin. in the gen. than vice rersa ; because the 
root, which here is of essential importance, is generally unaltered in the gen., 
but not so in the xomin. On consulting a dictionary, the gen. ought always 
to be carefully remembered along with the nomin. We far more frequently hit, in 
reading, on the gen., dat., &c., of an unknown word ; and to find this in the dic- 
tionary, we must be able to discover the nomin. in the gen., &c. Some directions 
for this purpose will be given. 


§ 40. 


1. The most general alterations which a root undergoes in 
the nomin.’ are 
1.) The addition of a ¢ (as Bdrpuc, Bdrpu-oc, GAc, aA-de). 
2.) In words of the masc. and fem. the change of the « 
and o of the root into » and w in the nomin. (as eixov, 
elxdv-oc, aAnOijc, adnOé-oc.) 
2. To apply this correctly, we must distinguish two princi- 
pal cases, viz. whether there be before the termination of the 
casus either, 1. a consonant, or, 2. a vowel. 


§ 41. 


1. Whenever the termination of the casus is preceded by a 
consonant, and the nomin. takes the c¢, it first follows of course 
from the general rule, that this ¢ coalesces with the letters y, 
k, x, and (3, 7, ¢, and becomes € and y, as 

kdpas Kdpak-oc, dvv—& Svux-oe, 
ay, wr-0¢, xarvp yaAuB- oc. 

2. These nomin. in — and wy never alter the « and o of the 
root, (pr, grEBdc, PALE proySc, AiPloy AlPioroc,) excepting 
only 7 adwrné, adwrexocg. 

3. But when the letter immediately before the termination 
is 6 or rt or 9, it disappears, according to the general rule, be- 
fore the ¢, as | 

Aaprag Aaprascoc, Awpic Awpléog, «nXtc KnAiooe, 

Sprvic SpviBoc, Kdpuc KdpvBoc, 7 apyn¢g Mavyn Boe, 

répac rlparec, xapic Yapiroe. 
Hereto must be added, that if the letter r is preceded by x, x is, 
after having cast off r, changed into &; vi& vucric, ava& avaxroc. 

4. The letters y and v7 also disappear before the ¢, but the 


1 With regard to all the following examples the learner must be informed that 
the statement Bdrpy¢ Bérpu-o¢, for instance, means that ‘the root Borpy, which 
results from the gen. Borpv-o¢, becomes Pdrpu¢ in the nomin.’ 
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short vowel is then lengthened in the way stated § 25, 4. (with 
vr it.is constantly the case, with v generally,) as 
ylya¢ ylyavroc, xapley xaplevtoc, dd0v¢ dddvroc, 
deAgic, (long t,) deAgivoc', Pépxivg Pdépxvyvoc, 
péAag péAavog, xreic xrevdcg?. 

5. But when the nomin. does not take the ¢, it is only v or p, 
of all the consonants, which is left with the nomin. (Oj0 Ono-b¢, 
aiwy aiwy-oc). Besides these, there are only such roots as end 
in r, which frequently take no ¢, in which case the r must be 
cast off’, ex. gr. : 

owua cwuatT-0¢, Zevopwy Zevodwvr-oc. 
But in all instances where the nomin. ends in v or o, the ¢ and 
o in the masc. and fem. are changed into n and w: 
Amujv Amév-oc, PiTwo piyrop-o¢, ylowy yépovroe. 

6. A few neuters, which have arog in the gen., take an p in- 
stead of ¢ in the nomin.: as iirap frar-og. (Compare § 16. 
Obs. 1. f.) 

7. The usual instances, where the termination of the casus 
is preceded by a consonant, are accordingly the following : 

: 0¢, KOC, XO —— E (¢X0E, &c. 
the gen. in if. pan: of the nomin. in { y ie , &c.) ) 
ae aT dog, toc, Bog of the nomin. in ¢, as Aaprac, Aau- 
nmaoog, &c. 
but especially 
a (owpa, arog) 
aro¢ of the nomin. in ac (répag, aroc) 
ap (ira, aroc) 
v (Tlav, Ilavog) 


voc of the nomin. in { See 
9 9989 ¢ ¢ (ple, pivoc) 


but especially 
evog and ovog of the nomin. in ny and wy», 
(Acuny Awuévoe, eikwv ElkOvoc) : 
aC, ELC, OVC, UC, 9 
“ 0 a 
9» 99 99 vrog Of the nomin. in (pac pavroc, sic Evrog;) 
(Sovd¢ dovroc, pic pbvroc,) 
wy (yépwy, ovtoc)? 


} Dictionaries and grammars also state the nom. of those which have tvog in the 
gen. a8 being vv, but in the most ancient writers we always find deAgic, deri, pic, &c. 

2 There is only elg to be added, which see below, § 70. 

* Hence yadda, yd\axrog, (see the Anom.) may thus be accounted for ; in the 
same manner the vocat. dva (of dva& dvaxroc), and ybvat (of the antiquated form 


PYNAIZ, see Anom. yuv7},) since all these forms must, as they adopt no ¢, cast off 
their consonants in the final syllable. § 4, 5. 
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the gen. in poc of the nomin. in p (O10, Onpde, &c.) : 
but especially 
» 9 99 €90¢ and opoe of the nomin. in no and wo, 
(aiOnp aifgooc, phrwp phrogos,) 
and of two neuters in oo, 
dop, (sword,) and jroo (breast). 
8. The following isolated instances are better remembered 
each separately : 
6, M5 GAc aXdc, salt, sea. 
To méAt wéAtroc, honey ; ro kaon Kapnrog, head. 
9 vd& vuxroc, night ; 6 avat avaxroc, king. 
n Oauag Sapaproe, wife. 
6 move modo, foot. 
and some others stated in the list of Anomalous words, § 58, 
especially yaAa, Oéuic, paprug, ove, xéelo. 


Obs. 1. The quantity of the penultimate syllable of the gen., whenever owing to 
a, t, v, is not easily discovered, and can be determined only by authorities, as is that 
of the nominatives of other words ; sce the list of the words where it is long, in the 
A ppendiz, p. 458. But it may be laid down as a rule that the said syllable is long 
in all the substantives which have in the gen. 

avoc, tvog, Uvog, 
as, for instance, Hav Ildvéc, matdy rativos, pig pivic, dedgic SeAgivog, pdcuy 
poovyvog. 

Obs. 2. The end-syllables of the nomin., the quantity of which is not determined 
above, generally are like the penultimate of the gen. Hence, (with a few exceptions 
in poets,) dpvic -t8o¢, xndig, (long ¢,) dog, watay, (long a,) avog. And in similar 
instances the length must be observed in pronunciation before &, W: the accent 
frequently shows it,as @wpak -axog, (Lon. Owont -nxog,) in poirk -ixog, enpv& -veog 
(with later writers gotwd, xfjpvé) ; on the contrary, adAak -dxoc, &e. 

Obs. 3. All monosyllabic nomin., excepting the pronoun rig, are long: hence zup 
avpoc. 

Obs. 4. The few words which have »@o¢ in the gen. throw off only the @ before 
the ¢ of the nomin., and retain, contrary to the usual practice of the Greek language, 
the v, as EApive, EdptvOog, (earth-worm,) Tipurve, TipvrOog (§ 25. Obs. 2). 

Obs. 5. If there be an 9 or o before the termination eg, evroc, the contraction 
generally takes place ; as ripnerc ryunevrog, contracted riuyo* ripijyroc, medcroec 
Gevrog, contr. pedtrovg -ouvrog. It is the same with the names of towns in ovg, 
ovyroc, a8 ‘Orovg, &c. 

Obs. 6. The contractions which take place in the participles of the contracted 
conjugation (g:Ady girovvrog, Timo Timwyrog, &c.) are best learned in the para- 
digms of this conjugation. We only observe that such proper names as Hévogwr, 
@yrog, originate in this contraction. 

Obs. 7. Another contraction takes place when the termination ap is preceded by 
£,a8 xéap Kip, (heart,) gen. céapog Kijpoc, and also éap 70, (spring,) of which word we 
have in prose the resolved form in the nomin., and in the gen. and dat. the con- 
tracted form (Zap, }pocg). The same contraction occurs in some which have a 7 in 





4 71. t. 605, according to Wolf’s reading, which is alone correct. 
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the gen., but in there the accent does not conform to the rules of contraction, and 
takes a more convenient place, thus: oréap oréarog, contracted orijp ornrdc, (suet,) 
gpiap dptarog gpnrog, (well,) CérXeap, gen. dedéarog déAnrog, (bait, decoy,) Oonty, 
Opgt, Opye, gen. Opnikoc, Opgxoc, Opyxog. Compare § 28. (bs. 10. with § 43. Obs. 4. 


§ 42. 


1. Those words which have a vowel before the termination 
of the casus, (or, according to § 28, 1, o¢ purum in the gen.) 
take almost all an ¢ in the nomin., excepting only a few neuters 
in « and v, and feminines in w. 

2. And as, according to § 38. Ods., neuters only can end in 
syllables, which are short through « and o, the masc. and fem. 
make of the « and o of their other casus their nominatives in n 
Or €v, w OF ov. 

3. Thus arises in particular 

the gen. in aog of the neuters in ac, (ofAa¢ afXaog,) 

9 099~«99 «COG and vog of the nomin. in tg, t, and ve, v, 
(ki¢ xwdc, daxpv, voc,) 
3 99 «9):«Woe Of the nomin. in we, (Owe, Awde,) 
the nomin. in ovc, (Bove, Bodc,) 
9» 99 99 O0¢ Of 2 the fem. in w and we, 
(nx@, do¢, aidwe, dog,) 
the nomin. in ne and ec, 
9 «99-«99,-:«€OG (Ewe) of (aAnOje, neut. adnfic, gen. éoc,) 
the masc. in eu, (immede, imréue,) 
and as an isolated instance, 
1 Yoavs yoade, old woman. 
With regard to vai¢, see the Anom. 
4, But the gen. in 
coc and ewe 
proceed also from the change of the vowel, 
1.) in the numerous neuters in o¢, a8 retyoe rel yeog, 
2.) in most of the nomin. in i¢ and c, and some in v¢ and uv, 
as woXic WoOAEwE, GoTU aoTE_O. 

Obs. 1. A more detailed account of this and of the gen. in we will be found in the 
contracted Declension, to which all these end-syllables are more or less subject. 

Obs. 2. The gen. in nog belongs to the dialects ; see below about the words in av¢ 
and evg, and about woAtc, § 50-52. See also Anom. "Apne, évc, mpioBug, vidc, and 
a few contracted ones. § 53. Obs. 5. 

Obs. 3. In all these words (except only ypadd¢) the vowels a, t, v, before the end- 
syllable of the gen. are short ; hence the polysyllabic nominatives in ag, tc, vg, are 
likewise short. But the monosyllabic nominatives, adhering to the rule of the 


preceding §, are constantly long ; as pig piog. The subst. oxytona in v¢ (d¢pd¢, 
ix@vc) are generally long in the nom. and accus., (dv.) 
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§ 43. 


The following examples may serve in the main for all in- 
stances of the usual decl. 


6, (wild | 6, (ages) 6, n, (good or| 4, (lion,) |6, (giant,) 





Sing. | beast,) evil spirit,) 

Nom. Oijp alwy daluwy Aéwy ylyas 
Gen. (Onode aiwvoc dalfuovog |Agovrog | yiyavrog 
Dat. Onpi aime daluove Agovre | ylyavre 
Acc. (Opa aiwva dafuova = |Afovra_ | yl-yavra 
Voc. Ojo aiwy datov Afov yiyav 
Dual 

N.A.V. Oiipe aiwve daluove Afovre | -ylyavre. 
G.D. (@npotv aiwvow | dadvow |Agdvrorv | yeyavroww 
Plur. 

Nom. Oipec¢ aiwvec daiuoveg |Aéovrec |yiyavrec 
Gen. Onoov aiwvwv aymovwyv |Agdvtwv |yryavrwv - 
Dat. (Onooi(v) | aid@or(v) | Safpoor(v) | Agovor(v)| ylyaor(v) 
Acc. Opa aiwvac dafuovag |Agovrac |ylyavrac 
Voc. |Oijoe¢ aiwvec daluoveg |Aéovreg |ylyavrec 


6, (raven), 6, 7, (child,)| 6, (gackal,) | 6, (wood-| 76, (thing,) 


Sing. worm,) 
Nom. |xdépa& waic Dac Kic Tpayua 
Gen. |képaxog | radde¢ Owoe KLOC TOay"aTOC 
Dat. |xdpaxt alot Owit Kit Toayuate 
Ace. |kdépaxa maida 60a kip woaypa 
Voc. |xdpaé Wai Gwe ki¢ Tpaypya 
Dual 
N.A.V.|képake Waive Oo kle ToayMarE 
Spam Kopaxowy | wadoty | Owoitv KLOLY ToayLaTou 
lux. 
Nom. |xdpaxeg | zratéec Qwec klec mToaypara 
Gen. |xopdkwy | raldwy Oowy KLWY TpayLatwv 
Dat. |xdpaki(v) | matot(v) | Owai(v) kioi(v) | modypaot(y) 
Acc. |xépaxag | watdac wac kla¢ Toaypyara 
Voc. |xdpaxec | maidec Owe kle¢ Tpayhara 


Examples for practice will be found in the Appendix. 


1. These examples are abundantly sufficient; for as soon as 
the nomin. and gen. of a word are known from the preceding 
§§ and the dictionary, a little reflection readily shows, for 
instance, how all the words in & and y are declined after xépaé, 
—those which have éo¢, Joc, and rog, in the gen. after rai¢ 
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qaiooc,—and yxiwv xidvoc, romny totmutvoc, after daluwy daluo- 
voc,—but ddob¢ dddvroc, and even Oeic Oévroc, after A~wy A~ov- 
toc, and lastly fap iraroc after tpayua aroc. But there are 
still some directions requisite concerning the accus. and voc. 
sing. and the dat. pl.; see the following §§, and about the gen. 
In we, §$ 51, 52. 

2. Dialects. Independently of what will be stated in the 
following §§, we merely observe here, 1.) that the end-syllable 
ow of the dual is lengthened by Epic poets, just as in the 
second decl., as rodviy for wodoiv: 2.) that the Ionic dialect 
sometimes lengthens the gen. pé/., when it has the circumflex, 
by adding an ¢, as, for instance, Herod. ynvéwy for ynvwy, from 
XnYv xnvdc. 

3. Quantity. The terminations of casus in 1, a, and ac, are 
constantly short in the third decl. (compare Oés. II. 5. to the 
first decl., and below, in § 52, the exceptions to the words in 
evc.)—With regard to the quantity of the final syllable of the 
nomin. and of the penultimate of the gen., see the Obs. to the 
preceding §§. 

4. Accent. The principal rules in this respect are, that: 

1.) in dissyllabic and polysyllabic words the accent con- 
tinues, as long as its nature allows it, on the same syllable 
where it is in the nomin. (See above, xdpak, aisv.) 

2.) Monosyllabic words throw the accent in the gen. and dat. 
of the three numbers on the termination of the casus. On the 
termination wy it becomes, conformably to § 33. Ods. 7, a cir- 
cumflex. (See above, Oj}, xic.) 

3.) The nomin., accus., and vocat., on the contrary, never have 
the accent on the termination of a casus’. 

From the second rule are excepted, 

a.) the participles, as Ocic Ofvroc, dy Svrog, &c. 

b.) the pl. of the adj. mac, wav, (ravroc, ravri,) gen. pl. 
wavtTwy, dat. racww: 

c.) some which are become monosyllables by contractions, 
Aaag Aac, gen. aoc, (see below the Anom.) Eap jo, 
kéap kip, gen. hpoc, knoo¢: but not all, see above, § 41. 
Obs. 7, and below, ofc, § 50. Obs. 6. 

d.) the gen. pl. and dual of the following nine words: srai¢, 


1 It ought, however, to be remembered, that in this decl. the final syllable of the 
word (owr-7)p) is constantly different from the final syllable of the casus, (owrfjp-a,) 


> e 
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Oc, 6 Suede, (slave,) 6 Tow, (Trojan,) rb dae, (light,) 
n owe, (burn,) » ode, (torch,) ro KPAX, (head,) and of 
the anomalous 16 ove, (ear,) 6 onc (moth): hence rai- 
wv, Odwrv, Subwrv, Tpwwrv, dwtrwrv, Pydwv, dadwr, 
KoaTwv, Wrwyv, céwy, and in the dual waidow, &c.’ 


e.) the lengthened Epic dat. pl. in sot, eat, § 46. Obs. 


§ 44.—Of the Accusative Singular. 


1. The principal termination of the accus. in this decl. is a: 
but the words in tc, ve, ave, ove, have 


the accus. in v, 
changing simply the ¢ of the nomin. into v, as in the other de- 
clensions, and retaining the quantity. This is the only form 
in those words which have a vowel before the termination of 
the casus, as Dove, (gen. Bodc,)—PBodr, Sove, (Sovdc,)—Spvv, and 
the same with iy@vv, réAw, year, &c. 

2. But those which have an additional consonant in the gen., 
have always a when the last syllable of the nomin. is accented, 
(as éAic, S0c¢—éArlda, wove, rodsc—mdda.) When the last syl- 
lable of the nomin. is unaccented, they generally take v, but 
frequently also a, as Zorc, wsoc—tory and Eptda, kdpuc, vBog—Kdpuv 
and xdov@a, eveAmic, Woc—eveAT and evéAmida, WoADTOUE, 0d0¢ 
—oAbrouy and roAdbroca. 

Obs. 1. Adag, contr. Ad¢ (stone), gen. (Adaog) Adog, has also Nadav, contr. Ady, in 
the accus. See likewise the Anom. rXeic, and § 49. Obs. 7. to the words in w and we. 


Obs. 2. Poets, but not Attic poets, have also retained of the ancient language 
Boa for Bovy, edpéa for edpdy, Ke. 


§ 45.— Of the Vocative. 


1. It frequently occurs in this third decl. that a word might 
have a distinct vocat., but commonly, and with Attic writers in 
particular, its vocat. is the same with the nomin. We shall 
state the rules by which some end-syllables may form a dis- 
tinct vocat., and leave it to the student to notice the words in 
which it really is distinct. 

2. The end-syllables eve, ic, ue, and the words zratc, yoate, Bouc, 
throw their ¢ off, and those in eve take the circumflex, (§ 11, 3.) 


2 The accentuation of several of these words is still a vestige of a contraction from 
the older forms, maic, gwic, daic, KPAAX, ovac: inthe others it proceeds from the 
wish to distinguish them from the gen. of the words ai Tpwai, duwai, Ow7, (penalty,) 
6 gwe, (man,) which have the same sound. 
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as BaorAsde, vocat. wo BacAcv—Nagu, Awpi, TnOu, nov, &c.— ai, 
yoav, Sov. 

3. Those in ac and ec, before whose ¢ an v has been dropped, 
do the same; but then they commonly resume the », as for in- 
stance raXac, avog, & raXav,— Alac,avroc, & Alavy,—yaplec, evroc, 
@ xaolev. Yet several names in ag, avroc, barely take the long 
a, as” ArXac, avroc. 

4. The words of which the nomin. ends in n or w, merely 
shorten this vowel in the vocat.; but in general only when the 
other casus also have «or o, see above dufuwy and Aéwy: it is the 
same with pijrno, fouc, © piTEp,—pitwe, ovoc, & pitrop,— 
LwKparne, coc, @ DwxKparec. 

5. The feminines in » and we make the vocat. in o7, (§ 11, 3.) 
as LaTgw, © Larpot,—'Hwe, w Hoi. 

Obs. 1. From the rule 4. are excepted those which have the accent on the end- 
syllable ; as, zotuny, Evoc, & rotpry (shepherd); but only substantives, not adjectives 
(as for instance, & cedatvedic). These three, warep, dvep, Oaep, from rarnp, avo, 
Cano (husband’s brother), gen. Epo, also follow the general rule, but remove the accent. 

Obs. 2. The words which retain the long vowel in the other cases, continue 
unchanged in the rocat.: hence & WAdarwy (yen. wvoc),& Revopwy (Wyroc), & inrip 
(jpoc), & Kparne (nroc). There are but three among them which shorten the vowel 
in the vocat.: ’Awé\Awy, wvoc,—Mocedav, Hvoc,—awrnp, Hpoc, (deliterer,) vocat. w 
“AToAA oy, Idaedov, owrep, and they likewise throw the accent back. 

Obs. 3. When the accent is in the nomin. on the penultimate syllable, it may be 
moved further back in the rocat. (§ 12, 2. a.) on shortening the final syllable ; but 
this is done only in some words (@dyarep, caxddatpoy, Dweparec, AmroAXorv), not 
in others, as for instance, yapiey, daigpoy, MaXaipoy. Compare § 41, 5. note 3. 

Obs. 4. It may easily be supposed, that the names of objects, which usually are 
not apostrophised, when once the case occurs, retain preferably the form of the 
nomin., a8 W Touvc, @ 7éAtc, and such like. But this is also frequently done, espe- 
cially by Attic writers, with such words and names as Kpiwy, Alac, radac, owrnp, 
and such like. 

Obs. 5. The word dva&% (king) has, on petitioning a divinity, a peculiar vocat., 
® ava, (crasis, dva,) else it is ® dvak (wvak). 


§ 46.— Of the Dative Plural. 


1. When the termination ov, ot, of the dat. pl. is preceded 
by a consonant, the same general rules are observed (§ 41.) as 
with the ¢ of the nomin. See above xdépak, matic, aiwy, likewise 
*Aoap "ApaBoc— Apayiv, rap hraroc—traowy, &c. 

2. Ifin these instances the vowel of the oblique casus differs 
from the vowel of the nomin., it continues so in the dat. pl. (daf- 
LwV,ovoc, daluoat,—Toucg, TOOKG, TOGiv,—aArwm7né, Exo, AAwreewv.) 
But, if vv is dropped, the vowel is, according to § 25, 4. neces- 
sarily lengthened ; see above Afwy, yiyac: hence also ddovc, dvrog, 
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Gdoval,—TuTElc, EvTog, TuTEtotv. But when the v alone is dropped, 
the vowel remains short, xretc, xrevoc, xreciv. 


Obs. 1. The adjectives (not the participles) in e1¢, evroc, have merely ¢, as gwvnecc, 
EVTOC, PwyNnEecty. 


3. When there is a vowel immediately before the end-syl- 
lable ovv, ot, consequently when there is o¢ purum in the gen., 
the vowel remains unchanged as in the other oblique casus, 
(aAnOije, éoc, adnBéat,—TEiyoc, E0¢, TElxEGt,— Spc, Spvoe, Spuatv.) 
But when the nomin. sing. has a diphthong, the dat. pl. like- 
wise has the diphthong ; as 

Baotrsde, fwe, . - «© PBaotrevor 
ypave, ypacc, - - + Ygavot 


Bovc, Bodc,. . « « PBovolv. 
Obs. 2. The old and Epic language has in all words instead ‘of o:(v), -ecor(v), 


more rarely -ect(y), and as this termination begins with a vowel, it is appended 
exactly like that of the other casus, as (y0U-eoot, coparecot, waidecot, Boecot, Bact- 
Aéeoory, avaxrect. In monosyllabic words this form of the dat. retains the accent on 
the first syllable ; as waidscowy, tvect, from waig, ic. See the dat. in act in the follow- 
ing §, and other exceptions below in the words in evg, and in the Anom. vidg and 


Xéetp. 
§ 47.—Syncope of some words in no. 

1. Some words in no, gen. epoc, drop the « in the gen. and dat. 
sing. and in the dat. pl., and introduce an a after the o instead 
of the « in the dat. pl, only, as warijp (father). 

Gen. (marépoc,) warpbc, dat. (waréot,) marel, accus. warépa, 
vocal. marep. 

Dual. N.A. waripe, G. D. raréoorv. 

Pl. warépec, gen. wariowy, dat. rarpact, accus. warépac. 

2. The following (with some anomalies in the accent) are 

declined in the same way : 
pAtne, (unrépoc,) untodc, puntol, pntépa, pitep, (mother,) 
n ‘yaoTnp, (yaorépoc,) yaorpdc, yaorpi, yaorépa, yaornp, 
(belly, stomach,) 
Ouyarno, (Ovyarépoc,) Ouyarpdc, tel, réoa, Obyareo, 
(daughter,) 
Anunrno, (Anunrepoc.) Anuntooc, Anunrtpe (Ceres) : 
the last of which also makes its. accus. Ajuntpa according to 
this rule: Voc. Afunreo. See about avio the Anom. 


Obs. 1. Poets sometimes neglect this syncope, and say, for instance, marépog, 
@vyarépecat, and sometimes employ it where it usually does not occur, as Ovyarpec, 
OvyarpGy, &c., warpwy (Homer). | 

Obs. 2. The accent of these forms is very anomalous: 1.) in the full form, (ex- 
cepting the compound Anpnrnp,) it always is on the ¢, and hence is removed on it in 


F2 
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pntnp, Ovydrnp: 2.) after the ¢ has been thrown out of most of the gen. and dat. 
the accent goes over to the termination, (unrpdc, Pvyarpwy, OBvyarpaat,) which else 
occurs only in words with a monosyllabic numin.: 3.) Anunrnp on the contrary 
draws the accent back in all syncopated forms, Anpnrpog, &c., but Ovyarnp, when it is 
syncopated by poets, only in the nomin. and accus. (Qvyarpa, Ouyarpec, Ovyarpac.) 

Obs. 3. Taor7)p has in the dat. pl. yaorpactw and yaornpow. Even aornp, époc, 
(star,) which else is not syncopated, has yet dorpacey. 


§ 48.— Contracted Declension. 


1. There are but few of the words, which have o¢ purum in 
the gen., which are not contracted in some of their forms, 
though it is by no means the case in all the forms to which the 
contraction might apply in conformity to the general rules. 

2. Their contraction indeed differs in some respects from the 
general rules ; a deviation of this kind is stated in the follow- 
ing rule :— 

The contracted accus. pl. of the third decl. is constantly 
like the contracted nomin. pl. 


Obs. 1. Thus, for instance, dAnGéec, Boec, are regularly contracted adnOeic, Bove, 
and the contraction of the accus. d\n@éac, Boag, is, contrary to the general rules, 
exactly the same, even in words which commonly are not contracted in the nomin. 
pl. See the only exception from this rule § 53, 2. 

Obs. 2. There can be, properly speaking, no 6\o7a03j (§ 33, 5.) in this decl., 
because the nomin, has no particular end-syllable like the other casus. But the 
termination of the nomin. may be pure of itself, and therefore subject to contraction. 
This must then be considered as occurring in the root, and not in the decl. (xéap 
xijp, Omdac 'Orovc,) and when the gen., which is contracted in the same way, is 
known, (x70, K7jp0¢, ‘Orovg, ovvrog,) the rest of the decl. proceeds as usual. Hence 
this contraction has already been noticed above, § 41. Obs. 5-7. It is only when 
both the terminations of the word and the casus are pure, and afford a double capa- 
bility of being contracted, that it cannot be separated from the usual contraction ; 
see below, § 53, 3. 

Examples for the practice of the following principal instances of contraction 
are given in the Appendiz. 


§ 49. 


The words in ne and eg, gen. eoc, (which properly are all 
adjectives,) the neuters in oc, gen. coc, and the fem. in w and 


WC, gen. ooc, are contracted in all the casus in which two vowels 
meet. 


Sing. n, (a trireme,) 70, (a wall,) N, (an echo,) 
Nom. | roempne TELXOC NX 

Gen. | rpmnpeoc, tpihpoue | relxeog, Telyoug | xd0¢ YOUVE 
Dat. | rpepet, rpejoee relyxel, TELKEL NXOt, KOT 
Acc. TPLNPEA, TOLHPN TELXOC NXOa;s XW 


Voc. | roinpec | Tetxoc HXoe 
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Dual. 

N.A.V.| rotipes, rornon teixee, Telyn Xo 

G. D. | rpinoéorv, rpinpoty | rerxéorv, reeyotv| Second decl. 
Plur. | 


Nom. | rpijoeee, tornpee | relxea, telyn nxt 
Gen. | tpinpéwy, roinpwy | Teyéwy, Teeywv | Second decl. 
Dat. | roupeor(v) trelxeot(v) 


Acc. TpLnpEac, TPINpELG | TElxEa, TElxn 

Voc. | rptihoeec, rorone | telyeu, rely 

No substantives, strictly so called, terminate in ne, gen. toc ; 
and with rptjon¢e the word vate is to be understood. Besides 
the adjectives, there are many proper names ending in ne, gen. 
coc, a8 Aroufjoncg, and some in xpatne, a8 Ywxparne, the decl. of 
which follows that of rpijonc, except that they frequently form 
their accus. after the first decl. in nv. (See § 56. Obs. 4.) 

The neuter adj. in e¢, excepting this termination, are declined 
exactly like the neuters in o¢: thus (from aAn@ijc) neut. aArnféc, 
pl. ra adnBéa, adrnOin. 


Obs. 1. The feminines in w and we are used merely in the sing. The dual and 
pl., when needed, follow the second decl. See about the masc. f#jpwe the Anom. 

Obs. 2. The dual in n, for instance, Aristoph. Thesm. 282. & mepicadrAy} Osopoddpwys 
deviates from the general rule, as it is a contraction from ee (see § 28,3). The 
Attics also employed the resolved form ; as rw yévee, Plato Polit. 

Obs. 3. The Attic writers never neglect the contraction in these words, except in 
the gen. pl. We generally find in several of those writers dvOiwy, cepdéwy, Tpinpéwy, 
&c. and in the gen. of “Apne, (Mars,)"Apeoc. The resolved forms of the words in w 
and we are no longer met with even in the Ionic dialect. 

Obs. 4. Several compound adj. paroxytona in ne, derived from 7@o0¢, continue also 
paroxytona in the gen. pl.; as curnOne, rv cvynOwy, (resolved cvynbéwy,) abrapKne, 
a’raoxcwy, &c. Compare the adverbs in we, § 115. Obs. 1. Even the gen. pl. rpinp@y, 
which is accented above according to the rule, is commonly accented rptnpwy, as 
coming from the adj. rpenpne. 

Obs. 5. With regard to the deviating contractions of the words which have an 
additional vowel before the usual contraction, see below, § 53. 

Obs. 6. The Dorians and Epic poets contract the gen. eog into evg, according to 
§ 28. Obs. 5. as rov yéveug from rd yévog. 

Obs. 7. The accent of the accus. of the words in w (7?}v 7x) is contrary to the 
rule of § 28. Obs.9. Those in we, however, (and there are but two, nwe and aidwg,) 
are correctly accented rv 46a, 7w.. The Ionic dialect frequently has the accus. of 
both in ody, as “Iw "Iovy, nwe nowy. 


§ 50. 


All other words which have o¢ purum and which are con- 
tracted, admit the contraction only in the nom. accus. and vocat. 
pl., and partly in the dat. sing. We first notice those in vg, gen. 
voc, and those in «cg, when in the Ionic and Doric dialect they 
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have tog in the gen., and to these we annex the decl. of Bove and 
ypuuc, the similarity of which with those words terminating in 
ve and t¢ will be best seen by their being placed next each 
other. 


Sing. n, (a fish,) | », (actty,) 16, n, (an ox,| 1%, (an old 


or a cow,) woman) 
Nom. | ix@vc¢ wore Bove yeave 
Gen. | iy0voe roAtog [306¢ yeade 
Dat. Ly Ov% ToAU, OAL’ | Bout Yoat 
Acc. ty Biv mwOAL Bovy ypauv 
Voc. | ix6d TOAL ou ypav 
Dual. 
N. A. | iy Ove TONLE Bde yoae 
G.D. | iydiow moXlotw Booty yoaotv 
Plur. 
Nom. | ixOvec, txPi¢, rédtec, wddic Bdec, Roig yeatc, yoavc 
Gen. | iyOiwv ToAlwy owy ypacy 
Dat. iy Diat(v) roAtau(v) 3ovoi(v) ypavoi(v) 


Acc. ix Ovbac, ixBvc| wédac, roAtc| Bdac,3ore¢ ypaac,yoave 
Voc. ixOvec, ixBig, méALEC, TOATC| BoEC, Bots] yoaec, ypauc 


The contraction of ypaec and ypaag¢ into ypavc deserves notice, 
as uncommon. (The Ion. dialect has yoenic, yondc, &c. without 
any contraction.) See about vavc, which partly conforms to 
this, the Anom. 


Obs. 1. Epic poets also contract the dat. vi: lyOuvi, (vixug, véxvi,) vexvi. 

Obs. 2. The Dorians said, Bac, BHyv. This word has this accus. in Homer (JU. 9. 
238) when it is employed in the fem. gender for an oz-hide, shield ; compare Jl. p. 
105. Béeootr. 

Obs. 3. The Attic writers frequently neglect the contraction in the words belong- 
ing to this §, mostly in the nomin. pl., and habitually in monosyllabics, as kxieg, 
prec, Spvec, ypaec, Boec: often also iyOtec, &c. 

Obs. 4. Through this contraction the pl. becomes again like the nomin. sing.; 
which is very remarkable. And even when the quantity is different, the accent at 
least does not always inform us of it ; as 6 Bérpi¢ and rove Bdrpve. 

Obs. 5. Besides cic none retain, in common language, the formation in eg, cog, but 
a few isolated forms of riyptc, tiger, mopree, heifer, nootc, husband, 7 pijyic, wrath, 4 
rodmuc, keel, (which also partly take a 6 in thegen., see § 56. Obs. 5.) ; further, a few 
proper names like “Igic, and the adjectives in tg and ¢ (see § 63,1). The larger 
number of the remaining words in tc, which do not take a consonant, are declined 
entirely according to the following §. 

Obs. 6. The word éi¢ (sheep) also follows the above decl. (Text 2.) and conse- 
quently has the gen. dioc¢, nom. accus. pl. di¢ (long «): but the nom. sing. generally 
is contracted, 7 ol¢. The decl. then is, gen. otd¢, dat. oti, accus. oly, pl. oleg, olag, 
contr. ol¢ (likewise 7, ai, and rdc, ofc). Homer has, however, in the dat. pl. decory, 
viz. instead of dot according to the following §. 


1 About the shortened dat. KAéoft, see § 28. Obs. 1). 
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Obs. 7. Most words in ovg follow the second contracted decl. like wAove¢, pode, vous, 
There are only two words declined like Boig, viz. yovg, (see the Anom.) and pov¢ 
when it signifies sumach, yet both without any contraction. 


§ 51. 


"1. Most words in cc and ., and a few in ve and », retain the 
vowel of the nomin. in common language only in the nomin., 
accus. and vocat. sing.; in all the other cases they change it 
into <, and then the dat. ci becomes «, and the pl. eee and sac 
become ee, and the neuter ea becomes 7: but there is no other 
contraction. 

2. The substantives in ce and ve, besides, have what is called 


The Attic Gen. 


by making the gen. sing. we, (instead of ov,) and in the dual wv’, 
(instead of otv,) and accenting the three gen., as if the last syl- 
lable were short. (See § 11, 5 and 8.) 

8. Neuters in v and chave the usual gen. doru, doreoc, aoréwy ; 
TEMEPL TETEPEOC. 

4, Hence arises for substantives the following usual decl. :— 


Sing. |1), (a city,)|6(an ell,)\r6, (a town,) Plural. 

om./réAuc THXUS |aoTU — lrdAag = |thyeg = |aotn 
Gen. |7éXewe  |arhxewe |aareoc méAEwy |rhxXewy lacréwy 
Dat. |wdAe TmHXE  |aorE méAgot(v) |r xEot(v) aoreor(v) 
Acc. |réAw TiXvy |aotu moAauc |rnxeg jaorn 
Voc. |aroXu TwHXy aorTu mod\acg lmhxet¢ |aorn 

Dual N. A. TOAEE THEE OTEE 
G. D. wodswy | whXEpv aortou 











5. Adjectives in ug, v, have the usual gen., and do not con- 
tract the neut. pl., ex. gr. 
nove, neut. nov, gen. ndéoc, dat. nde, 
pl. nodeic, neut. ndéa, gen. ndéwv. 


Obs. 1. Most words in vg are declined according to the preceding §. There is 
only zéXexve, and partly Zyxedve and mpsoBue, (see the Anom.) which follow the 
decl. of rixve. Besides rwi, (which, however, is nowhere found contracted,) there 
is a considerable number of names of plants and minerals in ¢, as civamt, eevvaBapr, 
&c. which are declined like dorv. 

Obs. 2. Attic poets have also the gen. dorewe for the sake of the metre, and later 
writers employ it likewise in prose. (Plut. Sull. 13. zezepéwe.) 

Obs. 3. Ionic writers make always oc of those in tc, (7dAtoc, &c.) according to the 





1 Grammarians state it as Attic ; but in our Attic works we have yevecioty and 
kuynosowy, &c. 
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preceding article. There is also a gen. coc, but only in Attic poets; they shorten the 
gen. ewg for the sake of the metre ; woAeog, Uj3peoc, &c. Epics have the Ionic 
formation ; only in the dat. they use et, to avoid the cacophony of «, for instance, 
méotc, méavoc, rooet. Hence, when they contract this dut., they often make it et, 
(w6Xet,) instead of t, which is peculiar to Ionic and Doric prose (wdAt). But the 
Ionic forin of the words in ug of this decl., excepting &yxeAve, is toc, > WHXUCs 
wnxeoc, Ke. 

Obs. 4, T16Atg is the only word which with Epics has woAnog in the gen., and then 
the accus. is wéAna,. 

Obs. 5. Contractions like mnywy, and (of the adj. neuter ijutov) gen. npioorve, pl. 
Ta Hpion, belong to the time when the Attic writers were sinking. 


§ 52. 


The words in eic¢ have also the Attic gen., but merely the 
gen. sing. in we without any peculiarity in the accent, because 
the accent in the nomin. always is on eve, and must, according 
to § 43. Obs. 4. 1, remain on the penultimate syllable. The 
contraction in these words too extends barely to the dat. sing. 
and nom. and accus. pl., in which latter case eac, however, is 
more usual. 


Sing. 6, (king,) Dual. Plural. 
Nom. | Paorsic | Bare | BactAkic 
Gen. Bactréwe| BaciAtow| Baciriéwv 


Dat. Baars BaotAgvor(v) 
Acc. Baotréa BaaAéac, Baorkc¢ 
Voc. Baordev Bactdkic. 


Obs. 1. The long a in the accus. sing. and pl. is an Attic peculiarity. Writers, not 
Attics, or what are called xorvoi, (§ 1, 9.) employ the accus, sic. But poets, even 
the Attics, sometimes contract the accus. sing. éa into 9 (Jl. 0. 339. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1151). 

Obs. 2. The old Attics (Thuc., Aristoph.) contract the nomin. pl. into jj¢, as oi 
tric, ol Mayrivnc, which termination is erroneously written with the tota sub- 
scriptum, since it comes from the old jec. (See the following Obs.) 

Obs. 3. The Ionic dialect constantly has Baotdjog, Bact, a, Rac, &c. The form 
éoc, éi, occurs rarely, and is only peculiar to the poets. See about the dat. pl. Bact- 
Aéeoot, and (from immede) traneoot, § 46. Obs. 2. 


§ 53. 


1. There are some deviations in the Attic contraction of the 
third decl., when there is a vowel either before or after an «. 
The termination ea then is not contracted into n, but into a, as 
vyine, (sound,) accus. sing. and neut. pl. vyiéa, contr. bya, (and 
the same with cevgua, évdea,) xAfoc, pl. xdéea, KA€a. 

2. Even those terminations of the words in cdc, which com- 
monly are not contracted, absorb in this way the « before a, ac, 
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and we, in some words; as yosvc, (measure of liquids, see the 
Anom. xovc,) gen. xows, (for xoéwe,) accus. yoa, accus. pl. yoae, 
(for yoéac,) Tlepaede, gen. Tepawe, accus. Tapa: ayuerve, 
Tovc ayviac, and a few more. These are the few instances 
where the contracted acc. pl. differs from the contracted nom. 
pl. 

3. This produces in proper names ending in kAéne, contr. 
KAnj¢, a double contraction, but commonly merely in the dat., as 


Nom. [leouxAéno—TlepexAne 

Gen. IlegixAéeog, contr. [epuxAéove 
Dat. TeoexAéei— Tl epxAgee—T coed ct 
Acc. TlepucAgea—NepexAéa 

Voc. [epuAéec—TlepfxAece 


Decline in the same way ‘HoakAijc, (Hercules,) and others. 


Obs. 1. The doubly contracted accus. occurs seldom ; for instance, ‘HpacAy. That 
we also meet with ‘HpaxAjy (but only in later writers) may be accounted for from 
what is stated § 56. Obs. 4. 

Obs. 2. Sometimes there is, instead of a contraction, an elision of one of the 
vowels, for instance, vocat."HpaxXec, (by way of exclamation in the later prose- 
writers,) and in the poets the gen. Zogoxdéog, dat. ‘Hpaxdéit, Homer vzepdia, 
(instead of e@,) for b7repdeéa from -ej¢, orioos for o7ieoct. 

Obs. 3. This eliston may also serve ‘to account for the unaccented termination a, 
ex. gr. in rd xdéa, which, because of the contraction, should be Iong, being short in 
the Epic poets. Compare § 28. Obs. 11. 

Obs. 4. The learner must carefully notice which words, and which terminations of 
each word, have the usual form, or this peculiar contraction. We constantly find 
aAréa, adtéac, (from dAredc,) but of vytje the accus. pl. dytsic, never -ac. 

Obs. 5. The Ionic dialect always has vyiea, ‘Hpaxdéea, évdséec, &c., and the 
ancient poets contract the two first « into e or n: for instance, from KXéoc, oréog, 
we find the gen. xAsiog, pl. wreta, dat. omtit, and omni, further ‘Hpaxdjjoc, ji, ja. 
See the Anom. about xpéioc, ypéwe. 


§ 54. 
1. Of the neuters in ac, these two, xépac, horn, and réoac, pro- 
digy, have arog in the gen., but cast off the r in the Ion. dialect: 
xéparoc, Kéoaoc, Téparog, Téipaoc, 


and the three following, yipac, old age, yipac, honour, xoéac, 
flesh, constantly have merely aoc. 
2. This produces the following contraction :— 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
N.A.V. xépac képae, Képa képaa, képa 
Gen. xépaog, kipwe KEOAOLY, KEDWY KEDAWY, KEVWY 


Dat. xépai, xéog xéoaot(v) 
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Obs. 1. The word ripag admits the contraction only in the pl. (ripa, repwy,) the 
Attics use solely riparog in the sing. ; and of xipag also the form arog has con- 
tinued in use along with the contraction. The three others commonly occur only 
contracted ; aog is in al] writers a mere Ionic form. 


8. The remaining neuters in ac, aoc, take only the forms ¢ 
and a, for instance, cédac, (light,) Sémrac, (goblet,) rw cédq, déra; 
pl. ra aéda, déza. It is the same with d¢pag¢, opéAac, and others. 

Obs. 2. The middle syllable pa is originally long in wépag, (xépadra, Anacr. 2. 
Eurip. Bacch. 919.) Hence the lengthened xepaara and repaara of the (later) 
Epics. 

Obs. 3. But the end-syllable, for instance, of ra yipa, cpéa, is also used as short 
(see § 28. Obs. 11, and more particularly, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.). 

Obs. 4. The a of these words is often changed in the decl. into an e by the 
Tonians, as if the nomin. were in o¢: for instance, xépeog, Ta yéipea, epéeooty, and 
others. Some old words have barely this form, see the Anom. Bpéirag, ovdag, and 
partly xvégac. 


§ 55. 


1. The comparatives in wy, neut. ov, gen. ovoc, (§ 67. 68.) 
drop the vin the accus. sing. and in the nomin., accus., and vocat. 
pl. and contract the two vowels, but without this contraction 
the »v never is dropped, not even by the Ionians; ez. gr. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. pelGwv, (greater,) N. petZov pelZovec, contr. pelSove 
Gen. pelSovoc peGovev 
Dat. pelZove peiGoar(v) 

Acc. peiZova, contr. peiGw, N. petZov | pelZovac, contr. pelZoue 
Voc. peiSov pelGovec, contr. pelZoue 
Neut. pl. ra pstCova, contr. pelGw. 

Dual. 


N. pelGove, G. peSdvorv. 
The Attics are as fond of the forms pe/Zova and pelZovag as of 
the contracted forms; pefZovec occurs rarely. 

2. The Attics contract in the same way, though it is rather 
harsh, the accus. of the two names ’Amé)\Aw?, wvoc, and I[loce- 
dav, wvog (Neptune). 

Accus. "AroAAwva ’AroAXw, Tlocetdava Tocedw. 
Obs. The poets also have xcuxewy, (drink of various ingredients,) cuxe®@va—KuKew 


(Epic, «cvcews).—Compare about this contraction, and some similar ones, eixcwy, 
anowy, the following §. Obs. 6. d. Obs. 7. 


§ 56.—Anomalous Declension. 
1. There is an anomaly in a decl., when one or more cases 
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of a noun are declined in a particular way different from the 
nomin.; see, for instance, avip, xiwy, yada, in the list of Ano- 
malous or Irregular Nouns. 


Obs. 1. Among these mere deviations of the dec]. must also be ranked the decl. 

of foreign and later Greek names in ¢ with a long vowel, as 
Dire. gen. BirH, dat. Pry, accus. GirHv, cocat. Pur}, 
"Inoovg, gen. Inaod, dat. Inco, accus. Inoovy, vocat. Inood. 

2. But most deviations from the regular formation consist 
in what is called an interchange of forms. In the Greek lan- 
guage one and the same word, especially in the old Greek, 
frequently had more than one form of inflection, though its 
signification did not vary. It is true that in the polished lan- 
guage there was but one of these forms in use; yet the other 
often maintained itself, sometimes for the sake of euphony, and 
sometimes by mere chance, especially in poetry; for instance, 
Anpirno and Ajunrpa (Ceres); daxpvov, anciently Saxpv, vo¢ 
(tear). 

Obs. 2. Under this head must also be ranked when a mass. in o¢ is at the same 
time a neuter in o¢ of the third decl.,as 6 and rd oxéroc, darkness, oxigoc, a drinking- 
vessel, dxoc, chariot ; further prolongations of the fem. endings of the first decl., as 
oedHvn, avayen, Ion. ctAnvain, dvayrain, AOnva, (Minerva,) with Epics ’AQq7, 
Ion.’ AOnvain, and a number of female names in 7 with the Epic form ea: IInve- 
dbz, Inveddrea, Hepoepdveca, Tepyrydpeca, &c.—Several proper names have 
already double forms in the nomin., (for instance, -rAm¢ and -«Aoc, ‘IpecAje and 
“IgtxdXog,) and poets may use sometimes one form, sometimes the other, as the verse 
requires ; Homer always has IIdrpoxdog in the nomin., but in the accus. TarpoxAoy 


and IlarpoxAja, in the vocat. TarpoxXe and IlarpoxXstc ; and yet this cannot be 
considered as a metaplasm, of which we are going to treat presently. 


3. As such double forms originated at a time when people 
had no idea of grammar, but every form and termination was 
always alone before their eyes without any regard to the others, 
it naturally followed that of two inflections, especially in de- 
clensions, they used in one case one, and in another the other, 
and thus the noun in use became a true anomalon; for in- 
stance, yur should follow the first decl., but makes yuvatxéc in 
the gen. from the unused nomin. TYNAIZ: vate has in the 
accus. vavv, but in the dat. vnt (from the form vnc, which is 
merely Ionic). See these words below in the list, and compare 
Zev, Vow, youu, dévdpov, Trip. 

4. But frequently these double forms were used, more or 
less, together in one casus, aS vidc, gen. viov, and (after a 
nomin. of the third decl.) vigoc: see this word in the list, and 
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compare also @éuic, xowwwvdc, dpvic, xovc. Such a word is 
called in Latin abundans'. 
5. When such double forms presuppose but one nomin., from 
which they differ in their decl., the word is called a 
Heterocliton: 
for instance, Oidirove, gen. Oidlarodoc, and after the contracted 
second decl. Oidirov. But when one casus presupposes an ob- 
solete nomin., it is called a 
Metaplasmus : 
for instance, dévdpor, ov, dat. pl. dévdpoic, and (as from ro AEN- 
APOX) dévdpeorv. 
6. It is likewise a metaplasm, when neuters pl. in a are made 
of masc. in o¢, which is done in prose—especially with 
ra Seopa, ora0ua, oira. 
These forms are used in some particular connexions instead of 
of decpol, &c. 


Obs. 3. The greatest part of the common and poetical anomalous nouns consists 
of Ileteroclites and Metaplasms, or is a mixture of both. ‘Those which must be 
noticed separately, are stated in alphabetical order in § 58, but we will previously 
bring several classes, to which many belong, under one point of view. 

Obs. 4. Heteroclites are the words in ne, which are declined after the first and 
third decl., some throughout, as puenc, mushroom, gen. ov and nrog: especially pro- 
per names, as Adpng, gen. ov and nrog (see Anom. Oadijc): others in part. All 
compound proper names in particular, which have eo¢g in the gen., form the acc. in 
n and nv: Xwxpdrne, gen. (€0¢,) ovg, acc. Zweoarn, (Plato,) and Lweparny 
(Xenoph.).—And the Ionians form, vice versa, the acc. sing. and pl. of the words in 
nc of the first decl. after the third, as, 

roy deondrea, pl. rove deomdreag, from deororne, ov, 
Murtadea from MiArtacne, ov?. 

Obs. 5. Some words in tg, which partly take a 6 in the inflection, and partly not, 
constitute another kind of Heteroclites; for instance, pic, (wrath,) pnyiog and 
penvioog, and several proper names, as ’Avayaporc, wWog (Aristotle) and Ewe, 
(Plutarch,) and the feminines in tg, woe, as mavnyupic, partic, “Tot, Oéric, &c. 
commonly.have toc in the Doric and Ionic dialect.—Under this head must also be 
reckoned some Epic datives with the shortened s, (according to § 28. Obs. 11.) as 
dat for daté:. 

Obs. 6. The nominatives ending in we, wy, wp, occasion likewise several changes, 
in some of which it is, however, doubtful whether one of the forms ought not rather 
to be considered as a contraction. Of this kind are 


1 Many, however, can only be said to be (abundantia) abounding for us in the 
grammar, since we are under the necessity of noticing at once in the aggregate, 
what was the practice at different periods, in different dialects, or of different 
writers ; for instance, the various inflections of Oépre¢. 

2 Names formed like patronymics, as MeAriadnc, Eiiperidne, and most of those 
which are not compounds, like Zwxparye, &c., as Aioyivnc, Hep=nc, Tuync—with 
the exception of this Ionism, constantly follow in Greek the first decl., though they 
are declined in Latin entirely after the third (gen. Miltiadis, Xerxis, &c.). 


— ee! 


— 
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a.) we, gen. w and woc. Thus Mivwc, marpwe, pnrpwe, yet in the pl. com- 
monly warpwec, &c. See Anom. eddwe, and compare jowe. 

b.) we, gen. wroc. These words sometimes drop the 7: 6 iWpwe, (sweat,) idpwrt, 
idp@ra, has an Attic double form, rq@ idp@, roy ip, considered as a con- 
traction, (like xépart, xépg,) but agrees likewise with the forms of the 
Attic second decl., just as yowri, ypp (Anom. ypwe). See a more ob- 
vious transition to the Attic second decl. in the Anom. yédwe, and some 
adjectives, (stptcepwe, &c.) § 63. Obs. 5. 

Such words as have in the nominat. already two usual forms, can strictly 
neither be ranked amongst the Heteroclites nor amongst Metaplasms. 
Such are | 

c.) Nom. we and og. Even ipwe, wroc, (desire, lore,) which clearly is of the 
third decl., has a poetical double form, époc, acc. pov. It therefore can- 
not surprise us, if some words of the Attic second decl. have cases of the 
common second decl. ; for instance, rawe, nomin., pl. raw and raoi. See 
See also Anom. cadwe and yédwe. 

d.) Nom. we and wy. Here the change partly takes place already in the nomin.: 
6 rawg, gen. w, and Trawy, gen. @vog, (peacock,) 6 rugwe, w and rugwy, dvog, 
(whirlwind,) 9 ddw¢, (threshing-floor,) gen. w and wog, also dd\wy, wvog. The 
forms of the third decl. are more usual with all of them in the pl. The 
accus. ’Awé\Xw, Tlooetdw, cuxew, § 55, may be compared with them. 

e.) Some feminines in wy have a collateral form in w, gen. ovg: yANXwY, wros, 
( pennyroyal, }—yAnx, otc, Topywy, dvog, in old authors Lopyw, ove. 

Metaplasms. 

Obs. 7. Under this head must be considered— 

I. Subst. of the fem. gender terminating in wy, the collateral forms of which 
(unlike those in Obs. 6. e.) have been lost, ex. gr. 

of cixwy, dvog, (image,) we find also gen. eixovc, ace. sixw, acc. pl. sixode, 
of andwy, dvoc, (nightingale,)—gen. andove, 
of xeAdwy, dvog, (swallow,)—toc. yedtOot, 
though we might also assume a ccntraction in the manner of peiZwy, &c. 
II. One subst. in wp, which points to a disused nomin. in we, ex. gr. 
ixwp, @pog, (water of the blood,)—Homer has the accus. ixw 5, instead of 
ix@pa. 

Obs. 8. Lastly, we find in Epic and Lyric poets, instead of the usual] terminations 
in the cases of some words, others of a shorter or simpler form, the analogous nomin. 
of which is wanting ; especially forms of the third decl. with the terminations og, ¢, 
@, €¢, ect, instead of the usual ones after the first and second decl. ; for instance, 

instead of dAxg, (of 1) aX«1), strength,)—aXdxi of AAR, 

9 99-—«Kpoxny, (of xpden, woof in weaving,)—Kpdéxa of KPOZ, 

» 9 aldou, didy, didny, (of 6 didne, infernal regions,)—didog, aids, aida of 

"als, 
9» 99-:«~«KAGOw, (of 6 KAddog, twig,)—KAadi, pl. ceAadeot Of KAAX, 
» 9 Gavdparddac, (of rd dvdparodoy, slave,)—davdparddecot as if of 
ANAPAIOY3, 
9» 99 «%Voptvy, (of 4 vopuivn, battle,\—vopive of ‘YEMIZ, 
and some others. Of thiskind are likewise 
ai orayec, for oraydvec, drops. 

3 All these appearances are cleared up, when we have correct notions of the uni- 
formity of all the decl., and perceive that the first and second decl., with their 
double forms, are properly nothing but old contractions and mutilations of the 
third. Thus the acc. w of the Attic second decl. is connected with the contracted 
acc. w of the third ; that in » of the third with the first and second ; the Jon. deomérea 
appears less irregular, &c. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. § 33. Obs. 3. 
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Oipara, Oipamec, for Oeparovra, e¢, attendant. 
paori, paorty, (of MAZTIS,) for paoriy:, a, of 9 paortk, scourge. 
Some of these forms cannot even conveniently be considered as known metaplasms, 
but barely as isulated casus of old words ; for instance, 
rnv vipa, (snow,) of NIV: 
for the usual name of snow is yiwy, and wpd¢ has a derivative meaning (snow falling 
in large flukes), Further the casus 
Tic OTixo¢, pl. orixec, ac, of TTIZ, 
cannot be traced to the prosaic 6 orixog, (dine,) on account of the difference of the 
gender. 
Obs. 9. A very particular anomalous decl. is effected in Epic poetry by the very 
frequent use of 
the termination gt» or gr, 
employed instead of the ea or gen. sing. and pl., and is appended chiefly according 
to the following analogy : 
— ogy to nouns of se second decl. ; for instance, 
orparog, orpardgty : 
— nov to those of the first decl. ; for instance, 
KegpaXn, Kegarijgr, Bia, Binge * : 
— eogiy to the neuters in o¢, gen. eo¢ ; for instance, 
Oxo¢, a7 Voge—dyeogt, ornOeoguy. 
Peculiarities and deviations (as cpdreogse of KPAX, xparoc,) must be left to indi- 
vidual observation. It may, besides, safely be admitted that this form originally 
had a mere adverbial and chiefly local signification, exactly like the similar ter- 
minations 61, Oey: hence dpecgiy, (in the mountains,) nepadijpe (AaBeiv), at the 
head, Ovongr, out of doors; and the meaning was frequently determined by the ad- 
dition of a prep., as éz’ ixptdgty, on the deck of a ship; did ornOeogs, through the 
breast ; and thus originated the habit of adding this form to all prepositions, which 
else govern the dat. or gen. in lieu of these casus. This continued to be its most 
frequent use by far, and it is but in few instances that we meet with this form 
without a prep., instead of a casus ; for instance, ayXainge werorOwe, trusting to 
courage ; Bingt, by force ; and most rarely instead of the pure gen., as dcredguy Big, 
a heap of bones. But this form also assimilates tothe real casus, as it often is gram- 
matically connected with it, as ard mXariog rrvdgiy, and even frequently added 
to both the subst. and the adj. cparep7ge Bingt, which, however, is also done with 
the undisputed local syllable de in Ovde dopovds. 


§ 57.—Defectives and Indeclinables. 


1. Defectives are chiefly such words as, owing to their nature, 
occur but in one number, as aifjo, and the following plurals, 
ra &yxara, (third decl.) entrails, of érnolat, monsoons, ai dvopna, 
setting of the sun, west; and the names of festivals, as ra 
Avovicta, &c. 

2. Words which are in common use only in particular con- 
nexions, the principal of which are 

the neuters dvao, (dream, vision,) and tag, (true appari- 
tions,) merely as nomin. and acc. 
* As grammarians assume that this syllable is a mere appendage to the requisite 


casus, they place the tota subscriptum under the 9 when it is the dat., in order to 
distinguish it from the gen. This is evidently incorrect. 


ee 
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ro OpeAog and 7d hodog, (use, utility,) merely as nomin., for 
instance, rf av nuiv dgpedog einc; of what use wouldst 
thou be to us ? : 
paAn, (the ancient form instead of yacydXn, shoulder,) in 
the expression 76 padne (under the arm). 
See also & péAe and ® rdv, in the list. Of this kind are like- 
wise several which from original nouns are become perfect 
adverbs, as the accus. éwixAnv, tEaipune, properly 2& aigune, and 
the like, § 115. Ods. 3, 5. Lastly, those which want some 
cases ; see the Anom. apvic, roécBuc, dace. 

3. Indeclinables are only some foreign words, (as ré wacya,) 
the letters of the alphabet aA¢ga, wv, &c., and of genuine Greek 
words, most cardinal numbers (§ 70). The participium neutrum 
To xoewv of the impers. xox, 18 also in some respects inde- 
clinable. See about rov yopewv, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. 
§ 57. Obs. 4. 


Obs. 1. The name of the letter ciypa is found declined ra ciypara, &c. This 
might easily be accounted for from its having completely assumed the form of a 
Greek word ; but the correctness of the reading is questionable. 

Obs. 2. It is not proper to rank among the defectives several old and poetical 
words which occur but seldom in the oldest poets, and have by mere accident 
maintained themselves in some casus or other, as viga, mentioned in § 56. Obs. 8. 
(see also the Anom. Atri, HA2,) and among the indeclinables those of the same kind, 
which have accidentally maintained themselves merely in the nom. (or neuters in 
the nom. and acc.) as 7 Owe, gift, rd dépac, body. There may be many words among 
the latter which the ancients never used in the gen. or dat., as déuag in particular ; 
in that case they are defectives; they would be indeclinables only, if for instance 
they occurred in the gen. without changing their form, as rov wacya. See the list 
about Aiza. 

Obs. 3. Some such short collateral forms of known words, as we have seen § 56. 
Obs. 8, in other cases are also met with in the nomin. only, and therefore improperly 
pass for being indeclinable. And it is still more incorrect to consider them as ar- 
bitrarily abbreviated from forms in use by the ancient poets, since they are rather 
remnants of the old language before it was analogically polished ; more perfect 
forms have subsequently been adopted in lieu of them. Such are : 

ro 6@', perfect form, 7d ddpa, house. 

Td Kot, (barley,) perf. 7 «0182, of which the former cannot be an abbrevi- 
ation, since the gender is different. 

rd Gdgu, (barley-flour,) perf. d\gtrov. The former simple form was probably 
declined like péXe, trog. 

Td yAagu, (cave,) evidently the neuter of an adj. TAA®YS, instead of which 
yAagupdg (excavated) was afterwards used. 

See also the Anom. capa, rapn, which is considered as an abbreviation of capnap, 
or xapyvoy, and some adjectives, § 64. Obs. 3, 4. 


1 Hesiod lms it as a pl. (Th. 933. xpvoea O0,) but (like the pl. sche) it may be 
considered as a contraction. 
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§ 58.—List of Irregular Nouns. 


Prefatory Remark.—With regard to the arrangement and 
use of this list, compare below the prefatory remarks to the 
List of Anomalous Verbs. What is there observed about ob- 
solete themes, applics likewise here to obsolete nomin.; they 
are distinguished in both places by capital letters. Whatever 
relates to common prose, is printed in a larger type, or partly 
so; whatever is of rare occurrence and poetical, is printed in a 
small type. 


"Ancwy, § 56. Obs. 7. aidoc, &e. § 56. Obs. 8. 

adi, § 56. Obs. 8. adgt, § 57. Obs. 3. 

ddwe and Gdwy, § 56. Obs. 6. d. apow, § 78. 4. 

ava, toc., § 41. Obs. 5. a. c. with the avopamddecat, § 56. Obs. 8. 
note. 


avinp, (a man,) belongs to words like srarijo, (§ 47.) but admits 

the syncope in all the cases which have a lengthened ter- 

mination, and inserts a 8 (§ 19. Obs.1): therefore, avépde, 
avopi, dvdpa, & aveo, pl. avdpec, avdpwv,_ avopda.y, dvdpac. 

In the Epic poets also regularly dvépoc, &c. and in the dat. pl. also_avdpecoty, 


"AwdéAAwy, acc. § 55, 2. voc. § 45. Obs. 2. 
dpyéroc, t, Epic abbrev. instead of the gen. dpyijrog, dat. Hirt, from dpyn¢ (white). 


”Aonc, (Mars,) gen. “Apeoc, does not contract this gen., but it 
does the dat. *Ape—acc. “Aon and ”Apny, § 56. Obs. 4. 


In Epics Apnoc, “Apni, “Apna. We also meet with the gen. “Apewg. 
See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. 


apvog, (rov, tic, of the lamb,) apvi, dpva, pl. apvec, dat. apvact. 
The nomin. sing. is supplied by duvéc. 
These are the cases of an obsolete nomin. APHN or APPHN, gen. evoc, 
whence by syncope apvog, &c. like the similar cases of dyno. 
dorpac, § 47. Obs. 3. 


Barroc has the metaplast. gen. of the first decl. Barrew in 
Herod. 


Bpérag, (rd, an image,) gen. Bosreog, pl. Bpérn (see § 54. Obs. 4). 
Boy, ace. § 50. Obs. 2. 


yada, (rd, milk,) makes yaXaxroc, yaXaxre (compare § 41, 5, 
with the note). 
yarwe, (sister-in-law,) gen. yadw, Ton. nom. yaddue, gen. yaddu. 
yaornp, § 47, 2, and Obs. 3. 
yédug, (6, laughter,) gen. wrog, acc. yéhwra, and (according to the Attic second deel.) 
yéidwy (§ 56. Obs. 6. b.) 
Homer has also the dat. yéX\w, and in Od. u. 346, the acc. yédov, but 
with the various reading yéAw (§ 37. Obs. 2. and § 56. Obs. & c.). 
yAadgu, § 57. Obs. 3. | yAnxwyv, § 56. Obs. 7. 
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youu, (ro, the knee,) gen. yovarog, &c. dat. pl. yovacw (as if of 
TONAS): compare ddov, ddéparoc. 
Ton. yobvarog, &c., and with poets youvdg, youvi, pl. yovva, youvwr. 
Compare ddpv. 
Topywy, § 56. Obs. 6. e. | 
yuvn, (wife) yuvaxdc, yuvatkl, yuvatka, & yévat, pl. yuvaikec, ac, 
yuvakorv, yuvativ (of CYNAIZ). 
Compare the voc. yivat with dva, § 45. Obs. 5, and § 41, note 5. The 
accent in yuvatcdg is an exception from § 43. Obs. 4. 
dai, § 56. Obs. 5. | dsiva, § 73. 
dévdpov (rd, tree,) has the dat. pi. commonly dSévdpect of 7d 


dévdpoc, which occurs in Ionic writers: compare xpivov. 
The pl. dévdpea, devdpéowc, comes from another Tonic form, and occurs 

likewise in common prose. 

Atoc, Au, see Zebc. 

ddpu, (rd, spear,) gen. Sdparog, &c. dat. pl. dépact (of AOPAX) : 
compare ydvu, yévaroe. 

Ion. dobipatog, &c. .The (rather poetical) casus dopdc, Sopi, Ton. Soupdg, 

Sovpi, pl. Sovpa, Soipwy, Sodipecory, come from a still simpler form. Com- 
pare ydovu. 

Sopvké, voc. see § 36, note. 68, § 57. Obs. 3. 

ap, Hpoc, see § 41. Obs. 7. édwy, see dive. 

EyxeAve, (nH, eel,) voc, has in the pl. Ion. tyyéAvec, &c. Ait. 
éyxéAeec, éyxéAcwv (§ 51. Obs. 1). 

tixwy, § 56. Obs. 7. 

éU¢, (good,) an Epic word, of which there is only the gen. éjoc!, acc. dtc. Also ug, 
acc. nuv, neut. nv. The Epic gen. pl. éawy (see § 35. a. Obs. 4. c.) comes 
from another form, EOX, a, ov, and its neut. pl. ra EA (goods). 

Ewe, § 37. Obs. 2. 

Zeve, (Jupiter,) gen. Atdc, dat. Ati, acc. Ala, (as if from AIX,) 
and a still less frequent form, Znvoc, Znvi, Ziva, (from 


ZHN,) voc. Zev. 

Zwe, § 64. Obs. 2. 

nré, Il. 0. 128. gpsvag HA, (madman !) a vocat. abbreviated from the equally rare 
nrE0¢ (Od. B. 243. ppévac HrEé). 

joa, a defective accus. in the Epic poets (love, assistance). 

Hewe, (hero,) gen. woc, contracts in the Attics the accus.ijowa, Hpwac, into How, owe. 

The short vowel is also absorbed in the other terminations for the sake of 

the metre, dat. jjow, nom. pl. ot ows. Compare § 56. Obs. 6. a. 


1 The gen. éjo¢ in Homer was formerly distinguished from it by the spiritus, 
where the sense seemed to require the pron. possessive ¢hy; for instance, watddc 
éxjoc, of thy son. It was then considered as the gen. of an old form, ‘EY for édc, 
his, which, like other forms of the third pers., (see the Syntax, § 127. Obs. 5,) was 
used for the pron. poss. of the second pers. But éjo¢ is the only correct reading. 
The pronoun here is not expressed, and the adjective év¢ supplies it in some de- 
gree ; just as écO\dc¢ (excellent) is sometimes very ingeniously employed where the 
pron. poss. might be used ; for instance, JJ. ¢. 469. mw. 573. Compare especially 
Od. y. 379, with Il, w. 422. See Buttm. Lexilogus,.1. 23. 
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Huc, see sve. 

Oadic, gen. Carew, dat. OaXy, acc. Oadrnv. We find this name 
in the oldest and best writers, with the accent removed 
only in the gen., and with the Jon. gen. (Herod., Plato, &c.) 
The gen. Oadrov, and the form OdaAne, Oadnroc, yr, nTa, 
are later. ‘To accent the first syllable of the casus after 
the first decl., excepting OaXew, is incorrect. 


Bi pec, (7, riyht, Themis,) has in the old and Epic writers @iytorog, Dor. Oéptrog, in 
common language Oéptdog, Jon. Oétog. Even the goddess, with Plato, is in 
the gen. @é&utrog. 

Gipama, Véiparrec, § 56. Ube. 8. 

Opik, (7, hair,) gen. rptyoc, &e. dat. pl. Oprki, after § 18. 

tOpwe, § 56. Obs. 6, b. | "Inaovg, § 56. Obs. 1. 

iywp, § 56. Obs. 7, 2. 


KdAwe, (6, cable,) gen. w, acc. wv, pl. also cadwec and KaAot, acc. 
xaAoug (from KAAOS): see § 56. Obs. 6. a. c. 


capa, Alt. eapn, Ion. (ro, head.) Of the first form, though so frequent in Attic 
poets, there are no other casus met with in them but the dat. rapg. We have 
stated above, § 41,8, that the casus xdapnrog, rt, belong to cdpy, but there is 
besides a more perfect form in the Epic poets, xapnarog, from a more rare 
nomin, xapnap. Compare § 41. Obs. 7. We have in the Hymn to Ceres, 
(v. 12.) the pl. xapa (for -aa or -na). 

To these must be added the poetical forms KPAAZ and KPAX, the nom. 
sing, of which is not to be met with. ‘The first is Epic, and neut. pi. 
Kpaara; the other cparodg, ri, is common to all the poets, and generally 
masc. acc. sing. koara, Homer. There is a third form peculiar to Sophocles, 
nom. and ace. sing. ro epara (Philoct. 1457). 

népac, § 54. | rradi, § 56. Obs. 8. 


KAktc, (4, key,) wAedde, has in the acc. cAcida, commonly «Activ, 
and in the pl. «Agidec, xAgtdac, contr. kAEc. 


cvigpac, (darkness,) prefers in the gen. the form -eug, (xvigouc, Aristoph. Eccl. 290.) 
and in the dat. @ (§ 54. Obs. 4). Epic form -aog, at. 

Kotywrdc, (partner,) Xenophon has, instead of its regular pl., rowwwyveg and ac. 
Compare § 56. Obs. 8. 

KPAAS, KPA, see xdpa. 

cotac, § 54. | cot, § 57. Obs. 3. 

xpivoy, (rd, dily,) has a collateral form in the pl. rd cpivea, (Herod.) xpiveos, as if 
of KPINOS. Compare déydpoy. 

xpoxa, § 56. Obs. 8. | kuxewy, § 55. Obs. 


ld A , v oo 
kbwy, (dog,) kuvoc, kuvi, Kiva, w Kiov, pl. KbvEc, KUYwV, KUal, Kivac. 


xwac, (rd, fleece,) gen. kweoc, pl. cwea, § 54. Obs. 4. 

Adag, contr. Ad¢, (0, stone,) gen. Adog, dat. AGt, (§ 43. Obs. 4.) acc. Nadav, Aay, (§ 44. 
Obs. 1.) dat. pl. AXdeoorv, But we meet also with the gen. Adov after the first 
decl. (as from Add¢.) 

Aira, an old subst. neuter, (oi/, grease, fat, Hippocrates,) for which we also find 
Nimag. The dat. Aimai, Aiwg, was shortened in pronunciation, and sounded 


again like Niwa, particularly in the expression Aima aXtigecGat, to anoint one’s 


em 


:. 
a ee a 
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self with oil. Hither belongs also Homer’s Ais’ éAaip, which may be considered 
as the dat. of Nima Ekatov (olive-cil). 

Nig, (6, Lion,) acc. Atv. No other casus occurs in the ancient authors. 

Aig, adj. see § 64. Obs. 3. 5. 

Neri, Aira, dat. and ace. of a nom. which is wanting, (fine linen.) 


parn, § 57. 2. 
Maorue, (witness,) makes paprupoc, &e. acc. paprvpa and papruy, 
dat, pl. waorvaty. 
udort, tv, § 56. Obs. 8. | péyac, see below, § 64. 
pic, is the Tonic nomin. of pry, (6, month,) gen. pnvdc, &c. 
pede, a vocat. which occurs only in familiar conversation, @ péAs, and is addressed to 
both sexes ®. 
penrpwe and Mivwe, § 56. Obs. 6. a. 
vauc, (7, ship,) the Attic declension of which. is, 
Sing.—nom. vaic, gen. vewe, dat. vt, acc. vavv, 
pl.—nom. vijec, gen. vewr, dat. vavai, acc. vave. 
The old and Doric form is gen. vddc, (whence vewe, according to § 27. 
Obs. 10.) &c., the Tonic yni¢, ynoc, &c. acc. yyaand yniv. This gives a second 
Tonic decl. gen. ved¢, acc. véa, pl. véec, viag. Thucydides has veoty for the 
dat. of the dual. 
vipa, § 56. Obs. 8. 
Oidtrove, gen. Oidtrodog and Oidlirou, dat. -o8:, acc. -oda and -ouy, 
VOC. -OU. 


There is an Epic and Lyric collateral form, (as if of the nom. Oidcrddng¢,) 
viz. gen. Oidtrddao, Dorice -, Ionice -ew, dat. -y, acc. -nv, voc. Oidtrdda. 


dic, oic, § 50. Obs. 6. 
dveipor, (dream,) makes as a neuter dvelparoc, &c. pl. dvelpara. 
(comp. rodowrov.) There is also 6 dvepoe, ov. 
dpvic, (6, 7, bird,) doviBog, has in the pl. a collateral form, (after 
wdXuc,) Spvec, Sovewv: compare § 56. Obs. 5. 
We also meet in the Attic poets with the acc. pl. dpvic (§ 50. wédtc). The 
Dorians said dprtxog, dprtxya, &c. (§ 16. Obs. 1. a.) without making the nomin. 
in &, 
O00E, er ace. (eyes,) is a dual only ; it makes the gen. and dat. merely after 
the second decl. in a pl. form ; dcowy, dacntc, dooney. 
ovdag, (Td, ground,) obdeog, obdet (§ 54. Obs. 4), 
oug, (rd, ear,) gen. wroc, &c. gen. pl. wrwy, (§ 43. Obs. 4.) dat. 
pl. waiv, contr. from ovac, arog, Doric nom. we. 
maic, (child, boy,) ra:ddc, has in the dissyllabic Epic form raic, 
watv in the accus. 
madarowc, § 56. Obs. 6B. a. | | Tletpaiwe, gen. § 53. 





2 This is considered, (like 42 above,) as an abbreviation, instead of péAce from 
péreoc, unfortunate. But it also frequently occurs in a good and flattering sense. 
(Plato Theat. 90. Schol.) It may be considered as the expression, ‘my friend,’ 
which is used in both senses. 

G 2 
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wréec, § 68, 6. 

mvve, (n, the place where the people. held their assemblies.) made 
anciently ruxvoc, muxvi, rixva; afterwards also rvuxdc, &c. 

moAt¢, § 64. 

Nlocedav, voce, acc. Moaeda, voc. Ndaedoy, (§ 45. Obs. 2. §55,2 

The oldest furm is, Wooesddwy, ovoc, Dor. Mooeddy or Moreddy, avog, Ion. 

Tlocedéwy, wroc. 

moot, § 50. Obs. 5. and § 51. Obs. 3. 

mpdog, rpaug, § G4, 2. 

mpéa(3uc, (6,) when it signifies old man, has only the acc. rpéoBuv, 
voc. mpia[3u. As ambassador, it is used only in the pi. (oi 
mpéoBec, dat. roéo(seo.) Its deficiencies are supplied by 
mosavrnc, old man, and moeoevtnc, ambassador. 


Isolated and poetical instances, as mptoBews, of the ambassador, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 93. mpécBnec, old men, Scut. Herc. 245. prove nothing against the 
common use. 


mpocwror, (rd, facc,) pl. Epic tpoowrara, tpoowracty, Compare dvetpoyr. 

modxo0e, (7, ewer,) Attic TPXOUC, gen. wooxov, (§ 60. Obs. 5.) 
passes over to the third decl. in the pl. : dat. pl. tooxovaw, 
(Aristoph. Nud. 272. Eurip. Jon 434.) like Bove, Bovoty. 


up, (rd, fire,) makes its plural after the second decl. ra rupa, 
dat. rupoic (Xen. Anab. 7, 2). 

odog, owe, § 64, 3. 

onc, (0, moth,) gen. c&d¢, pl. skec, céac, gen. aed, § 43, Obs. 4, In later times, onroc, &c. 

oxwp, (rd, ordure,) gen. cxardc, &c, (see bewp.) 

op@ork, (7, weal,) makes opwdryyoc, &e. 

oméoc, § 53. Obs. 2 and 5. 


ordyeéc, § 56. Obs. 8, [ oréap, orhp, gen. ornrog, § 41. Obs. 7. 
ortx oc, (gen.) oTiXEC, § 56. Obs. 8, 

ow, § 64, 3. | owrno, toc. § 45. Obs. 2. 

Tav, » Tav, (a salutation in common life, O thou*! rarely O ye /) 
rawe, § 56. Obs. 6. c. d. | rprxdc, &e. see Opi. 


rugwe, § 56. Obs. 6. d. 
towo, (rd, water,) gen. bdaroc, &c., dat. pl. teacrv. 


See above, oxwp, oxardg. The old nomin. is"YAAX: its interchange with 
Udog (compare § 54. Obs. 4.) accounts for the Epic dat. bde. 


vioc, (son,) 18 regular, but very frequently, and especially in 
the Attics, also has the following casus, after the third 
decl., gen. vigoc, dat. viet, (acc. viéa,) dual, viée, vigor, pl. 
visic, View, Viéoty, ViEaC (vigic). 


Of these the gen. and the whole pl. are mostly used, even preferably to 
the regular form. The acc. viéa is rejected, as well as the reading of the 


3 The reading & ’ray rests on the absurd derivation from irne, friend. & tra, 


rc we - 
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gen. vigwe. The Ionians make the gen. vijoc, &c. All this is a mere 
lengthening of the casus, derived from the simplest old form ‘YIZ, used by 
the Epic poets, and the accent of which in the gen. and dat. sing. points to a 
contraction of ¥i, gen. vlog, dat. vit, acc. ula, pl. viec, dat. vider, with the a 
"inserted (like warpdov, dovac.y,) because the diphthong ve is not used 

before a consonant. 

vopire, § 56. Obs. 8. 

papuyé, (%, throat,) vyyoc, poetically gapuyoc, &c. 

pptap, gen. ppéarog and drog, contr. ¢onroc, Ke. See § 41. Obs. 7. 


xelp, (1), hand,) has in the gen. and dat. of the dual yepotv, and in 
the dat. pl. xepciv (with poets also xepdc, xpi, and yEpoty). 

xEXLWy, see § 56. Obs. 7. | xépni, &c. and yépea, § 68, 2. 

xovc, (6, ‘a measure of liquids,” conaius,) is partly regular, 
(after Bove,) xodc, xot, your, pl. ydec, xoac, but as it pro- 
perly is a contraction of yosbc, (Hippocr.) the better Attic 
forms, gen. yows, acc. xoa, acc. pl. yoac *, come from this, 
according to § 53,2. But youc, 6, (earth heaped up,) has 
merely gen. xovc, acc. your, &c. See rpoxove. 

xpéwy, § 57, 3. 

xoéwe *, (rd, debt,) an Ionic-Attic form for ypéoc, (gen. ypéove,) 
has gen. again xpéwe, pl. xoéa, (§ 53. Obs. 2.) &c. The dat. 
is wanting in both numbers. The Epic poets have yp¢toc 
and xp¢iwe in the nomin. 

Xpw¢, (6, skin,) gen. xowrdc, &c. Ionic xpod¢, xpot, xpda. The 
Attic dat. yop is used merely in the expression év xo 
(§ 56. Obs. 6. b). 


@ Tay, see Tay. | wrdc, See Og. 


§ 59.— Of the Adjectives. 


1. The Greek language, by its distinction of genders (motio}, 
has two classes of adjectives; the first comprises adjectives of 
three terminations, the second adjectives of two terminations, 
in the last of which the masc. and fem. have a common form 
(they are, as in Latin, communis generis). There is, properly 
speaking, no third class of adjectives, since the few which 
might be enumerated in this class are not, as in Latin, generis 
omnis. See § 63, 3-5, and the seeming exception, ibid. Obs. 2. 

4 Which must not be confounded with yodg, from at yoai, libations in honour of 
are xpéwe frequently occurred in our editions as nomin. and accus. ; it 
has now been restored also as a gen. from MSS., for instance, Demosth. c. Timoth. 
1189, 25. 1203, 16. The form itself may be explained by the verb yoaw. The 


oldest form of the substantive was XPAOZX, gen. XPAOY®, and from this arose the 
nonin. and gen. xpéwe, just as Aadg and Aaove made Aewe. Xpéog is the abbreviation. 
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2. The fem. of adjectives of three terminations always follows 
the first decl. 

3. The neuter always has in the nomin., and consequently in 
the three similar casus, (§ 33. Ods.5.) a particular form, but 
which in the other casus is declined like the masculine. 


Obs. To decline adjectives correctly, we need only to know the gen. masc. beside 
the nomin. 


§ 60.—Adjectives in -oc. 

1. The adjectives in -oc are the most numerous; they corre- 
spond to the Latin adjectives in ws, and either are, like them, 
of three terminations, 

Masc. oc, fem. n or a; neuter ov; 
or of two terminations, 
common oc, neuter ov. 
See the few which have the neuter in 0, among the pronouns, 
§ 74. 

2. Most adjectives are of three terminations ; whenever there 
Is a vowel or o before the final syllable, they have in the fem. a, 
gen. ac, else always n. Thus, for instance, 

Kovgoc, kovgy, Kkovgoyr, (light) 

piroc, pirn, pfrov, (dear, friendly,) 

devdc, Serv, Secvov, (dreadful,) 
but | 

viog, véa, véov, (young,) 

pirtog, piAla, pidcov, (benevolent,) 

éXedOeooc, -éoa, -epov, (free,) 

Tuppoe, -d, -dv (red). 

Obs. 1. Only those in oo¢g have in the fem. n: dydo0¢, dyd6n, Bod¢, 907. But 
when p precedes, they also make the fem. in a: d@pdo0¢, d0pda. The fem. ina is 
always long, except in diog, dia, diov, (divine,) and some adjectives in soc. See 


Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram., and morvia, § 64. Obs. 3. Respecting the accent, see 
§ 34. Obs. III. J, 2. 


3. The following adjectives in o¢ are partly always, and 
partly usually, of two terminations, viz. 6 and 4 BdapBapoe, ov, 
jovxoc, TUWacdc, aptioc, Kkalptoc, watpioc, Bactreoc, yvwomuoc, 
wpéAmoc, &c., and with the Attics and poets many more, which 
commonly have the three terminations, as zAcvOepoc, xdoptoc, 
&e. 

4, Compound adjectives in og, in particular, are of two term1- 
nations; as 6, 7 BaBixoAroc, cigwvoc, dAoyoe, aoyoe, (for aepyoc,) 
aTokAnpog, éykiKALog, diaAevKoc, (though the primitive is Asuxoc, 
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}, ov,) woAvypagoc: also those derived from compound verbs, as 
Stapopoc, UTHKoog, eEalperog. Those, however, which in their 
derivation add the syllable xéc, have always the three termina- 
tions, as éiderKxriKdc, 7), Ov, (from the verb émidelkvupt,) evdatpo- 
vikog, 7, ov (from evdaiuwy); and frequently also the adj. in coc 
(ovog, &c.), when they are compounded with the so-called a 
privative; ex. gr. avaétvog, fa, tov. 
Obs. 2. All adjectives in og, which having their final syllables in 
Koc, AoC, vog, poc, and éoc, 
clearly added, as a mark of their derivation from other words, for instance, pav- 


TeKOG, CetdOg, Ogivoc, pavEpdc, wAEKTOG, yodceog, have generally, at least in prose, 
the three terminations. But among those ending in 


LOG, LOC, L0G, atog, 
there are several communis generis. Poets only sometimes allowed theinselves, for 
the sake of the verse, 7 Aapmpdc, Pavepde, cAvrog, and the like. 

Obs. 3. It is also a pretty general rule, that the adjectives in oc, which in making 
their fem. in or a would render it similar to the abstract subst., have it partly 
always, and partly frequently, in og, er. gr. owrnptoc, idevOéiptog, Bacideroc, because 
of 1) owrnpia, édevOepia, Baotdeia: thus Pirtog, which has the fem. ptAia, has also 
1) pidtog, because of the subst. 7 grAia. 

Obs. 4. The poets, on the contrary, employ also compound adjectives, which 
generally are communis generis, with the fem. form ; as d@avarn, dugirden, Homer, 
adpntn, Sophocles. See the comparatives and superlatives, § 65, &c., and Obs. 6 
to the same §. 


Examples for the practice of the adjectives in o¢ are given in the Appendiz. 


5. Some adjectives in oo¢ are contracted, viz. : 

a.) The communia, like civouc, cdvour, (well-disposed,) gen. 
svvov. They are all compounds of contracted words 
of the second decl., as vowc, rAovc, &c. Their decl., as 
they are compounds of words already contracted, is 
independent of the general rules of accentuation; 
hence they retain the accent in all casus upon that 
syllable, where it was in the nom., whilst the resolved 
form is obliged to throw it forward; ez. gr. sbvou 
(resolved evvdov). They even circumflex the penul- 
tima, when long by nature, before the contracted ox of 
the nom. plur.; ex. gr. sivor; but itis to be recollected 
that the accent can never be removed to the antepenul- 
tima; thus, mepimXon, kaxdvor (kaxdvove'). The neuter 
plur. in oa remains unchanged: ra dvoa, of dvove, 
senseless. 

1 In the common language of the day, these contractions degenerated into 
abbreviations in o¢. Hence the collateral forms in vo¢g of proper names originally 


ending in vooc; the former therefore lengthen the penultima ; ex. gr. Ev@tvovug 
and EvOuvocg, 'Apyivove and ‘Apxivoc, KadXivog, properly KadXivoog. 
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Ay w w * ~W 
Sing. evvovc, evvouv Plur. eivow, evvoa 
# 
EUVOU EVYWY 
” bod 
evvy EVVOLV 
” w wv bd 
EVVOUY, EVVOUY EVYOUC, EVVOQ. 


b.) The multiple numerals, ardéac, dirA6og, n, ov, &e. 
(simple, twofold.) They have this peculiarity, that 
they all contract én and da into 4 and a: hence 

Sing. durddog, SitAove, SitAdn, SirAH, SuTAdov, SirAOvv 
durddov, durA0v, sirAone, dutrAnc, &c. 

Plur. Strddot,  SimdAot, ~—s StrAdat, SerAai, StmAda, durAa 
durAéwrv, sirAwv, &c.? ; 


6. Some adjectives in eoc, denoting a material, are contracted 
and transpose the accent; as ypiceoc, (golden,) ypucéa, yod- 
seov, contr. yovaov¢g, youah, xovaovy, gen. ov, nc, ov, &c. If 
there be another vowel or o preceding the final syllable, the 
fem. is not contracted into 4, but into a, as épéeoc, (woollen,) 
contr. ipeovc, épea, Eocovv: apyvotoc, (made of silver,) contr. 
apyupouc, apyupa, apyvoovv. The letter « in the Dual and Plur., 
like the letter o in the multiple numerals, becomes absorbed by 
the following diphthong or vowel; hence the neut. plur. ra 
Xpvea, acc. fem. rac ypuoac: ex. gr. 


Sing. xptcteoc, aove Xovota, of xoborov, covv 
xovatov, aov xovotag, one Xovotov, cov 
XPvsey, aw Xovetq, op Xpvaty, op 
Xovceov, covv Xpvolav, ony Xovctov, covy 

Plur. xpiceo, aot Xovceal, oat xotcea, oa, &c. 


But the word (apytpeoe, éa, cov) apyupove, apyupa, apyupouvy 

Gen. apyvpov, apyupdc, dat. apyvow, apyvpa, &c. 

EpEOUC, Epea, EpEOUY, Gen. EpEOV, ac, &c. 
§ 61.—Adjectives in we. 

1. Adjectives in we after the Attic second decl. (see § 37.) 
are generally communis generis, as 6 and 7 ‘Awe, Td tAcwr, 
(propitious,) and partly have the neut. w, a8 aynows, neut. aynowy 
and ayijpw. (See § 37. Obs. 2.) 

2. The simple wAéwe, (full,) mréa, wrAéwy, neut. pl. mdéa, has 
the three terminations, but its compounds conform to the above 
rule, ex. gr. avatAtwe, avatAewv. 


Obs. About those in yeAwe and repwe, see § 63. Obs. 5. — atic, see § 64, 3. 


2 These numerals must not be confounded with the compounds of wAovg, (naviga- 
tion,) which are communis generis, a8 0, 7 dmXoug, evrdove, &c. neut, ovr, neut. pl. oa. 
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§ 62. 
The remaining adjectives of three terminations are— 
1.) ve, sta, v, aS yAuKdc, yAuKeta, yAukd, sweet, see § 51, 5, 


ex. gr. 

Sing. yAvuxic, ea, d Plur. yAvuxeic, stat, éa 
yAukéog, slac, toc yAukiwy, sav, éwy 
yAukel, ela, &t yAukéot, slate, éot 
yAukbv, tay, d yAukeic, sac, & 
(yAukd,) sta, yAukéic, iat, éa 


Dual, yduxés, sla, ee 
yAukéo, slay, éorv. 

Examples: Bapic, heavy, Boadde, slow, Beaxde, short, 
evove, broad, nove, pleasant, d&vc, sharp, wie, swift, 
OnArAvE, ea, v, female. 

2.) eC, ETO, EV, YEN. EvTOC, xapiec, graceful, § 46. Obs. 1. 


Sing. xapiac, leaca, fev Plur. yapievrec, tecoat, levra 
xaplevroc, ticonc, levTo¢ YaplévTwy, lcowr, lévTwy 
xaolevrit, téson, tevre xapleat, téooatc, feo 
xaplevra, lecoar, tev xaplevtac, técoac, levta 
xapiev, legoa, lev Xaolevrec, isocat, flevra 


Dual. yapievte, téooa,  fevte 
xaptévrowv, tésoaty, tévTo.v. 
Examples: aipardae, bloody, iAnauc, woody, pwvinetc, vocal, 

3.) ac, atva, av, as péAac, péAatva, pédav, black. 

(gen. avoe,) gen. pédavoc. 

There is but raAac, miserable, like pédac. 

4.) The following isolated ones, 

réony, Tépetva, tépev, gen. evoc, (tender,) 

EKWV, EKOUGA, EKOV, gen. dvToc, (spontaneous,) 

TAC, TWaoa, Tay, gen. mavrocg, (the whole, all,) 

and all participles of an active form, § 88, 8, and § 103. 


Obs. 1. The adjectives in vg are also communis generis with poets : as ndd¢ dirp), 
Hom. @iAv¢ veodaia, Theocr. The Ionians have, instead of the fem. sia—éa and 
én, as wréa, Babeny (Homer). Of iusove, (half,) the older Attics also made npicea 
instead of mpioea. See the note to Plato Meno. 17, and Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

Obs. 2. There is a compound of éxwy, déxwy, (inroluntary,) which is contracted 
dxwy, ovoa, dxoy. The neut. wav is long, merely because it is a monosyllable ; but 
in its compounds it is, conformably to analogy, short, dmdc, dxaca, dmay (all 
taken together). 

Obs. 3. The adjectives in e¢ give rise to contracted adjectives ; nec, neooa, Her, 
are contracted Into 9¢, jjoca, j7yv—and detec, deooa, dev, into ov¢, ovaca, ovy, for 
instance, 

TIMYC, TInooa, TILHY, gen. TinnvToc—from rinerc, honoured. 

peXtrovc, peAtrovooa, pedtrovy, gen. pedcTovvrog—from pedrcroetc, full of honey. 
See about them § 41. Obs. 5. 
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§ 63.—Adjectives of one and two terminations. 


1. Adjectives of two terminations all follow the third decl. 
They are— 
1.) ne, neut. e¢—as aapi¢, sapic, clear. 
(gen. tog, contr. ovc,) gen. sapovg (Paradigma roiijone 
and retyog,) ex. gr. 


Sing. sapie, sagi¢ Plur. cagtic, capi 
cupoug cagwy 
aapet oagpeov 

aapi, aapic aagpEtc, capi. 


Dual Nom. capi, gen. capotv. 

Examples: aAnOijc, true, ayevyice, ignoble, axpt3ne, ac- 
curate, avfadync, (long a,) proud, Onowsdne, brutal, 
mAnonc, full, arijc, amassed, Yevdijc, false, ronrvie, 
bending forward. 
vyij¢, see § 53. 

2.) wv, neuter ov—as ritwy, thoy, ripe. 

(gen. ovoc,) gen. wizovoc. (Parad. datuwv.) 

Examples: apipwy, (long v,) blameless, arpaypwv, idle, 
evyvwuwy, well-meaning. See the comparatives in wv 
and (wv, § 67. 68, a. § 55. | 

3.) tc, neuter t—as Tepic, Idpt, knowing, gen. téproc, 

(gen. tog,) has very few examples. (Paradigma roAre, 
§ 50.) 

vijoric, gejune, fasting, rodquc, well-fed. The Attic poets 
form the gen. of these words sometimes in tdo¢ : Tdptdoc. 

4.) The following isolated one: 
appnv Or dpony, neut. appev, apaev, masculine, 
gen. appEvoc, apaevoc. 

2. But besides these, there are adjectives compounded with 
subst., of which they retain the final syllable and declension, 
as far as it is possible, as is best seen from the examples. They 
all are communis generis, and have a neut. gender when it can 
be formed agreeably to analogy ; for instance, 

evxagrc, evyapt, graceful, gen. troc, from  xaolc, tToe, 

adaxpuc, adaxpu, tearless, gen. voc, from ro Saxpv, voe. 

povddoug, Lovdcor, gen. ovroc, from 6 ddovc, dvrog. 
Sometimes the conversion of » into w, and « into o, takes place 
in the final syllable; for instance, 

from tari, go0c, comes atarwp, oo, fatherless, gen. opoc;, 

from gpiv, Ppevoc, COMES awopwy, ov, Wise, Jen. Ovog. 
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3. If no analogous neut. gender can be formed, the adjective 
has but one termination, which, however, is only communis 
generis, (not, as in Latin, omnis generis,) ex. gr. 6 and 7 arate, 
doc, childless; 5 and 4 paxpdyep, longimanus, ‘having long 
hands,’ 

4, There are some adjectives communis generis of one termi- 
nation, in n¢, nrog (nucOvijc,) in we, wroc, (ayvwc,) in & and y, 
(nAt& Koc, pwvut, yo, aiyiAn), moc,) and one in ny, amrjy, 
amrrnvoc. 

5. Common ones of this kind are also several adjectives in 
ac, gen. adoc, as Aoyae, (select,) puyac, vouac, oropac, and some 
In tc and vue, gen. doc, vdog (avadkie, ErnAue, sbyxAvc). But 
generally those in a¢ and tc are only of the fem. gender, and on 
omitting a subst. become subst. of the fem. gender ; for instance, 
1" patvac, (yuvn,) @ bacchant, 4 wartpic, (yn,) native country, % 
"lag, » ‘EXAnvic. 

6. Several adjectives of one termination are only of the masc. 
gender, especially yéowv, ovrog, (old,) rpéafsuc, (old,) mévnc, nroe, 
(poor,) and after the first decl. 20eAovrij¢, (voluntary,) yevvadac, 
(noble,) and several in tac (as rpomiac, poviacg). See also Obs. 7. 


Obs. 1. Some common adjectives of this kind have collateral fem. forms, but are 
mostly confined to poetry, as pouvoyévea, novewea, from the masc. in nc. See also 
§ 64. Obs. 3. 

Obs. 2. As (according to § 58, 3.) the neut. always is declined like the masc., the 
gen. and dat. of words, which have no neuter gender in the nomin., may be employed 
as being of the neuter gender, and such casus then actually are omnis generis; but 
this is done only by poets, as Eurip. Or. 834. dpouaor BrAEgaporc, Nicander Ther. 
631. adpynre ave. 

Obs. 3. Else the neuter, which is wanting, is supplied, in case of need, by a deri- 
vative form in ov, as BAakikdv, dpmakriKov, pwvvyxor, for BrAdE, dowak, pwveé. 

Obs. 4. Those compounded with zovc¢, woddg, (foot,) are regularly declined like 
their subst., as dizrovg, odo¢ : but in the neuter they take ovy, (as edvouc, edvovy, of 
the contracted second decl.) and yet decline this neuter according to the general 
rule, § 58, 3, like the masc. ré dirovy, rov dimodoc. 

Obs. 5. Adjectives coming from yéAwc, wrog, (laughter,) commonly forsake the 
decl. of their subst. and follow the Attic second decl. (see § 61); those made of 
Képac, arog, (horn,) change the a into w, and follow the same decl. ; but both have 
also the gen. wrog, and the neut. wy then has the same anomaly as the adjectives 
compounded with zrovc: for instance, giddyedwe, dixepwe, neut.wy, gen. w and wro¢. 
Those compounded with fow¢e retain nothing of the Attic second decl., but the 
accent in the nomin., as dvcepwe, gen. wrog. 

Obs. 6. The compounds of zédcg take a d in their declension, ex. gr. piAomoAtg, t, 
gen. og ; but in the Ionie and Doric writers they end regularly in cog in the gen. case. 

Obs. 7. But adjectives and substantives in Greek run so much one into the other, 
both in form and connexion, that not only many of the above-mentioned adjectives 
(as xpéoBuc, wévnc) may be considered as subst., but also several real subst. (in 
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NC, Twp, eve, as for instance, irvirn¢e dprocg) may be looked on as adjectives, and 
become communis generis with poets, even when they are of the masc. gender; see 
§ 123. Obs. 1. 


§ 64.—Anomalous and Defective Adjectives. 


1. The two adjectives, uéyac, great, and roAtbc, much, derive 
only the nom. and acc. sing. masc. and the neuter from this 
simple form: péyac, péyav, roAdvc, roAdvv, péya, wéAv: all the 
rest and the whole fem. comes from the obsolete METAAO®, 
n, ON, and zroAXde, 7, ov, thus: 

Sing. M. te N. M. F. N. 
Nom. péyac, peyadn, péya, woAve, WoAAn, ToAd, 
Gen. peyadou, peyadne, peyadou, | wodAov, roAXj¢, odd," 
Dat. peyadw, peyadr, peyahy, TOAXyY, TOAAH, TOAAW?s 
Acc, péyav, peyadny, péya. woAvv, wwoAAjv, Todd. 
The dual and pl. are regular like those of adjectives in o¢: 
peyaAw, a, w, peyador, at, a, woAAol, ad, a, &c. 

Obs. 1. The forms zroAXdg, todd, are Tonic, and the regular forms of zoAte 
are found in Epic poets ; for instance, woXéog, wodéeg, tic, &c. They have also 
qovnv¢, movAd, and employ the masc. likewise as fem. (er. gr. Il. x. 27.) 

2. Mogoc, mild, is employed in this form only in the masc. 
and neuter sing.: the whole fem. and most neut. pl. are borrowed 
from dialects, as rpat¢ (Ion. rpnic). 


Hence 
Sing. redo¢ Toatia Toagov, gen. mogou, &c, 
Plur. wpqgot and mpatic moattat wpata 
Tpakwy TT PAkLWV mpakwy 
mpqoic and mpaéoiv mpaslac modo and éow 
mpaoue and wpatic —s roaslac pata. 


3. Lowe, (safe,) contr. from SAO, has of this form only awe, 
(communis generis,) acc. and neuter awy, acc. pl. cog. Rarely 
fem. sing. and neut. pl. ca. All the rest is of owoe, a, ov (Ion. 
o60¢). 

Obs. 2. The ace. pl. owe is easily accounted for as coming from ZAOYS. But the 
nomin. pl. cc, which also occurs, points to the third decl. omc, a@ec : just as PAOE 


produced owc, ZAOZ produced the Homeric Zwe, whence the common wdc. (Com- 
pare the verbs caéw, aww, EZaov, Elwv.) 


4. The principal defective adjectives are— 
a.) adAnAwy, § 74. 
b.) augy, § 78. 
c.) poovdoc, gone, evanescent, which is used merely in the 
nomin. of all genders and numbers (see § 151). 
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Obs. 3. We notice also a few rare and poetical occurrences, as 

1.) wérva, in the Epic poets wérva, (venerable mistress,) only fem. 

2.) paxap, (blessed,) is communis generis, but has also paxatpa in the fem. The 
neuter does not occur. 

3.) A few adjectives masc. have a less frequent derivative form for the fem. 
mévnooa of mivnc, moécBeipa of wpicBuc. 

4.) Some common ones have a similar collateral form, (see above—ea for those 
in n¢,) wistpa of 6, 9, wiwy, (fat,) moddpacea of 0, 7, wodgdowy (kind). 

5.) There are also older poetical simple forms, such as we have noticed of sub- 
stantives, (and which are likewise erroneously considered as abbreviations, ) 
aptoBa for mpicBepa, Aig for Atoon (smooth). 

G.) About év¢ and Hic see the list of Anomalous Nouns. 

. 7.) The facility with which (according to § 63, 2. &c.) adjectives may be 
formed of substantives, induced poets to make them as often as it suited 
their convenience, and to use them with isolated casus, of which the nomin. 
sing. frequently cannot even be presupposed, conformably to any correct 
analogy: as épvodpparec trot, (from dppa, arog,) rodbapue Oviory, (from 
the gen. apvdc,) and the like. 


§ 65.— Of the Degrees of Comparison. 


(GRADUS COMPARATIONIS.) 


1. The Greek language has, like the Latin and English, 
positive, (long,) comparative, (longer,) and superlative, (longest,} 
each of which is formed in the same way for the three genders 
and differs only in the terminations of the genders. 

2. The most usual forms of comparison are the terminations 

-Te00¢, a, ov, for the compar. and 
-ratoc, n, ov, for the superl. 

3. Adjectives in og reject the ¢ before these terminations, 
and retain the o unchanged if they be preceded by a long 
syllable; as BéBatoc, BeBatorepoc, ioyvodrepog, miororarog: and 
also after a muta cum liquida, for instance, cpodpd¢ s¢odporaroc, 
wukvog muKvoreooc (see Buttm. Complete Greek Grammar, § 65. 
Obs. 2). 

4, But when these terminations are preceded by a short 
syllable, o is changed into w, ex. gr. copd¢ soduwrepoc, Kkaiptoc 
Kaipiwraroc, txvowrEepoc, kafapwraroc, &c. 

Obs. 1. There are, however, exceptions for the sake of the metre: the w occurs 
in Epic poetry after a long syllable, as diZupwrarog, caxofeywrepoc, Homer, and in 
the Attic poets after muta cum liquida, as dvomotrpwrarog, Eurip. 

Obs. 2. In some adjectives in o¢ there is more commonly at or é¢ or t¢ inserted 
instead of this o or w, especially by the Attics ; for instance, 

1.) péoog, pecairepoc, pecairarog ; tcoc anal, idwg peculiar, evdcog cheerful, 
mpwiog early, dyrog late, novxog quict. 
2.) eo, especially by the Attics, ippwpévoc strong, tp 


ep 


Pppwpeviorepocg, Tarog, and 
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axparog, unmired, pure (§ 66. Obs. 2) ; sometimes apOovoc, abundant, and 
several others in the dialects, as o7rovdatog, &e. ; 

3.) t@: AdXog, Aadiorepog, rarog; wrwydc, and dpogdyog lickerich ; but the 
common forin i8 also in use along with them. 

Obs. 3. Some adjectives in atog, viz. yepatoc, old, maXatdg, ancient, axoraiog, 
sluw, generally drop the o of the termination : yepairepo¢, maXairarog. 

Obs. 4. Didog (dear) commonly does the same, or introduces at: gidrepog, gid- 
raroc, or girairepog, gtAairarog, sometimes Piwrepoc. For the Doric givrepoc, 
Bee § 16. Obs. 1. d. dopevoc, when used as an adjective, has aoperwrepog, doperw- 
rarog; but when used as an adverb aopevairepa or dopevéorepa. 

Obs. 5. Contracted adjectives in eo¢—ovg change ew into w, for instance, roppupew- 
TaToc, Toppupwrarog, but those in oo¢—ovg, according to Obs. 2, take ec in the re- 
solved form amAdocg, amAvéorarog: hence the contraction is amAovc, awAovorarog. 

Obs. 6. Comparatives and superlatives communis generis terminating in o¢ are very 
rare,and never in the Attics, except sometimes those whose positive is communis, 
as Thuc. 3, 101. duceoBuAwrarog 1) Aoxpic. But Homer has also dAowrarog ddpun. 


§ 66. 

1, Adjectives in ug barely drop the ¢: evpic, evpirepoc, evpv- ° 
TraToc. 

2. Those in ac, gen. avoc, do the same, but resuming the », 
which has been rejected before the ¢: as méAac, (gen. nédavoc,) 
—peavrepoc. 

3. Adjectives in ne and eg convert those terminations into 
ec, for instance aAnOijc, (gen. toc,) aAnBiararoc, wévne, (gen. 
NTOC,) TWEvésTaTog, xapletc, Xapteoraroc. 

4, All other adjectives take the form éorepoc, less frequently 
forepoc, and undergo the same change as before the final sylla- 
bles of the cases; for instance, agowy, (a4ppovog,) apoov-éarepoc, 
dowak, (4pmayoc,) apmay-loraroc '. 

Obs. 1. The end-syllable n¢ of the first decl. being, as we have seen above, (§ 63. 
Obs. 7.) frequently an adjective termination, allows a comparison, which always is 
-israroc, as kAerriorarog from Kdémrng (thief). Only vBprorng (insulter) has for 
euphony’s sake uBprorérepog. 

Obs. 2. Wevdie, éoc, (false,) also has -iorepoc, and according to the doctrine of 
grammarians the case is the same with axpdrijc, (immoderate,) because dxparéorepog 
is the compar. of dxparocg (pure). But in our editions, at least, we also meet with 
axparéorepog from the former word, (er. gr. Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 12.) Just as we 


have ty«cparéorepoc from éyxparng (moderate). 
Obs. 3. The simplest form is in paxap paxdpraroc, aGxaptg axapiorepog. 





1 In Xenoph. Mem. we twice meet with BAakwrepoc, wrarog, (3, 13, 4. and 4, 
2, 20.) from BAag. This is unquestionably wrong, because of the w, since the a in 
BAaE, Braxdc, is long. The correct reading unquestionably is BAaxiKwrepog, 
raroc¢: tor whenever a word did not readily admit the degrees of comparison, they 
were generally made of the derivative form ««é¢. Compare § 63. Obs. 3. 
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§ 67. 

1. Another, but far less frequent, form of comparison is :— 

| -iwv, neuter tov, for the compar. 
-toTo¢, n, ov, for the superl. 
See above in § 55. the decl. of this compar. 

2. This form of comparison is used in— 

1.) Some adjectives in vg, in this way, 7dve, 7diwy, ndicroe : 
2.) Four in poe, dropping the op, viz. 

aisxooc, aiaylwy, aisyxioroc, (shameful,) 

2xO9pdc, 2x Diwv, Ex Goro, (inimical,) 

oixrpoc, (oixrodrepoc,) olxrioroc, (mournful,) 

Kudodg, Kudiwy, Kvdiotog (glorious). 

8. In some compar. of this form the preceding consonant 
along with the « is changed into oo or rr: see Obs. 7. The 
adjective rayvc, (swift,) superl. raytoroc, is written with a @ in 
the compar. 

Oacowv, neuter Oaccov, Attice Parrwv, Oarrov, 
whence it appears that the 7 in rayic arose from a 0, according 
to § 18, 2. 


Obs. 1. This form of comparison always has the accent on the antepenultima, when 
the quantity of the last syllable allows it: hence, #dd¢, 7ydiwy, newt. Ho.oy, 7jotoroc. 

Obs. 2. The « of this compar. is also used as short by poets, especially by Epic 
poets. 

Obs. 3. Of the adjectives in vc, none but 7dd¢ and rayv¢ commonly have this 
form: the remaining adjectives have either drepuc, draroc, (as dactc, Bapde,) or 
have both forms, in which case the forms iwy, torog are poetical. Thus in Homer, 
for instance, Bafiorog from Bald, (deep,) Bedcowy, Byadiorog, or Bapdiorog from 
Bpaddg, (slow,) racowy, maxtorog from mayv¢, (thick,) Bpaxiwy, wxoroc, &c. 

Obs. 4. Of the adjectives ending in pog the following have this form of com- 
parison, viz. 

aisyoic, ExApdc, olerpdc, xudpoc, 
and they also use the other collateral form more or less, but oixrpd¢ never has the 
compar. in iwy. The form iwy, corog, appears to be derived from some old positives 
in vg. (See § 69. Obs. 1.) 

Obs. 5. We must also notice under this head paxpdc, (long,) because of its compar. 
paocowy, (for paxiwy,) pheoroc. This change of the vowel in the super. is like- 
wise found in the subst. rd jejxoc, (length,) and other derivatives. But here too 
peaxporepoc, paxporarog, are more usual. 

Obs. 6. A few more comparatives of this form may be seen among the Anomalous 
Adjectives of the following sections. Some are used only by poets, as giAiwy, pidt- 
croc, from gidog. 

Obs. 7. Hither belong also the comparatives of adverbs : dogoy, (nearer,) from 
a@yx+, (Hom.) and the frequently used pa@AAo»v, (magis,) padtora from pada. 


§ 68. 
Several adjectives have an anomalous form of comparison. 
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This anomaly mostly consists in forming their degrees from 
obsolete positives, and when there are more forms derived from 
one positive, (see ayafoc and xaxdc,) each generally has one of 
the more particular meanings of that positive, or at least is 
preferred in some connexions. This must be left to the indi- 
vidual notice of the learner. 


Comparative, Superlative, 
1. ayaboc, (good,) apucivwv, auevor, (better,) aptorug, (dest,) 
erriwy, BéArioros, 
koeloowy OF Kpeltrwv, KOATLOTOC, 


Awiwy, commonly Aywy, Awiorog, com- 
monly Aworoe. 
We find in old poets the real compar. of dptaroc, viz. apefwe *, 
and of xparisroc even the positive xoartc. The Ionians have 
kotcowv instead of xosicowv, the Dorians xdppwy, (for KAP- 
>QN;) from another form of the positive, whence comes also the 
adv. xaora, (very much,) and the poetical superl. kaptioroc. The 
Epics have éArepoc, Awirepoc, instead of BeAriwy, Awiwv. (See 
§ 16. Obs. 1. d. about the Doric Bévriaroc.) 
2. kaxoc, (bad,) kaxiwy, KAKLOTOC, 
xelowy, xeloiaroc, 
Yoowy OF ITTWV, KLGTOC. 
The regular form xaxwrepo¢ is used by poets. Instead of xef- 
pwv the TIonians have yepefwv, and the Dorians xepjwvy. We 
find in the Epic poets the dat. yépni, acc. yéona, pl. xépnec, ra 
xéoeca employed instead of the compar., though they are pro- 
perly the casus of an old positive XEPH>’. 

The comparative naowv (Ion. faowy) only signifies worse, in- 
jerior, weaker, and is every where the opposite of xpeiaowv. The 
superl, seldom occurs as an adjective ; the neut. pl. ixiora occurs 
very frequently, but simply as an adverb. § 115, 7°. 


3. péyac, (great,) pelZwv, (Ion. péGwrv,) péyloroc, 
4. puxpdc, (small,) eee TTWY, éXaxtaToe, 
5. éAlyoe, (little,) pelwy, dAlyioroe. 


1” Aone, the God of War, probably identical with it, and the abstract subst. aper?), 
are still evidences of the positive. 

2 They commonly are considered as syncopated forms of the compar. (the same 
as mAééc,) but a comparison with the old German basz, (whence the Germ. besser, 
the Engl. better,) which was used not merely as a positive, but also as a compar., 
authorises our view of the subject. (See Luther’s German Bible, Gen. 12, 13. 19,9.) 

3 It is an adjective in J/. W. 531. according to the only correct reading. See 
Buttm. Levilogus, I. 4. This form of comparison stood formerly very improperly 
under pxpdg in Greck Grammars, merely because the adverbial form may be trans- 
lated into Latin minus, minime. Kaxdg is the only positive of 7rrwy. 
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As these two ideas are so nearly related, the forms éAdcowv, 
éAdytoroc, and pelwy, serve alike to express the notions of small- 
ness and fewness. The old positive éAayve is still found in 
poets; puxodrepoc, rarog, 18 likewise used; and poets have also 
the compar. éXifwyv, and superl. usiorog. 

6. woAte, (much,) rAciwv or mAsiaToc, 

wéwv, (more,) (most.) 

The Attics have also wAgiy instead of the neut. rieiov, but 
only in such a combination as wAciv 7} wipro. The Tonians and 
Dorians make the contraction wAéov, wAsvv, mAéovec, rAEvvEC. 
Homer has also wAéec, wAéag, in the plural, the positive instead 
of the compar.‘ 

7. kad0dc, (beautiful,) kaAAlwv, KaAXAtoroe. 

8. pacioc, (easy,) Paw, pacroc. 

The Tonians, with whom the positive is pnidcioc, have pniwy, 
phiarog, the Epics puirepoc, ratoc, all from PATS, PHIS: and 
its neut. pl. PHIA came the adv. peta, péa (easily). 

9. adryevoe, (grievous,) adylwy, aAytoroc. 

But the regular form aAyetvorepog, taroc, is more usual in 
the masc. and fem. 

10. wérwv, (ripe,) wemraitepoc, werralraroc. 

11. wiwy, (fat,) TLOTEDO, WlOTATOC. 

Obs. The old superl. in arog is peculiar to poets, pésarog, (middlemost,) from péooc, 


and of véog, (new,) véiaroc, veiarog, (last,) of which the contracted fem. vnrn denotes, 
in prose, the lowest (with us the highest) string of a musical instrument. 


§ 69. 


1. There are also defective degrees of comparison without 
any positive, (see the Ods.) and several of the above anoma- 
lous forms, like jrrwy, xpefrrwv, Amotoc, &c., may be considered 
as such. 

2. Under this head must also be ranked those which denote 
a sequence, and whose positive is mostly a particle, referring to 
place or position: for instance, 

mporepoe, (prior,) mpwroc, (primus,) from po, (before ;) 

uréptepoc, taroc, and vumaroc, (higher, highest,) from urig, 
(over, above ;) 

Eaxaroc, (extreme, outermost,) from 2&, (out of ;) 

Yotepoc, vararog, (later, the latest,) from w7o ; 


4 Compare the note to yépni, &e.; for wAéec is obviously an abbreviation of 
moAéec, as the compar. wAciwy itself is derived from this abbreviation of woAug. 


H 
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and such comparisons as are formed of adverbs; ez. gr. 
wAnotalrepoc, tatog, from wAnsiog, (near; as in Latin prope, 
propior, proximus.) 
mooupytairevog, Tatoc, from mpotpyou. 
noeuEoTEpOC, TaTog, from rpéna. 
wepalrepo¢ 18 better to be derived from répa, wépav, (be- 
yond,) although there is an adject. wepaiog *. 

8. Sometimes degrees of comparison are given to substan- 
tives which may be taken in an adjective sense; for instance, 
éiratooc (friend) makes éraipdraroc, xAénrne, (thief) «Aerrlora- 
toc. (See § 66. Obs. 1.) 


Obs. 1. Some old grammarians erroneously ranked among compar. and super?., 
made of substantives, some defective ones in wy and ieroc, of which there is a kin- 
dred abstract subst. in o¢, as pryiwy, (more horrible,) népcvorog, (most crafty,) vrorog, 
(most high ;) substantives, rd piyog, (shuddering,) népdog, (cunning,) vpog, (Reiyht,) and 
some of the above-mentioned deviations are explained in the same way ; for in- 
stance, ?yMorog from rd &y Bog, (hutred,) pijxcorog from pijKoc, (length,) eaddtorog froin 
Kaddog, (beauty,) &e. But it is unquestionable that tliese subst. and those compar. 
and superl. rather presuppose a corresponding positive, and this is 80 much the more 
certain, since the positice of some few of them may actually be found in the old 
poets ; ex. gr. eparv¢, from which comes epartorog, and rd xparog, dey xéec, (shame- 
ful,) théyxtorog, and rd EXeyxog. Compare § 119, 3. e. and 10. d. 

Obs. 2. The poets, especially the Epics, have several of those degrees of compa- 
rison belonging to this section ; for instance, géprepog, péprarog aud géptorog, (brarer, 
most excellent,) which may he considered as belonging to ayaQ6¢ :—xivrepoc, (more 
impudent,) from nowy, cuvdc, Baordevrepoc, (more powerful,) from Bacirede, réparog, 
puxaroc, dmddrepoc, and others, which are sufficiently explained in dictionaries. 

Obs. 3. We meet but very rarely with compar. and superl. made of a word which 
already expresses a degree of comparison ; they give greater intensity to its signifi- 
cation ; for instance, toyarwraroc, mpwriorog. Expressions of this kind are found in 
later writers, not Attics. When Epic poets at times combine both forms of a compar. 
AS XELPOTEPOC, peEtdrEvoc, it is done for the sake of the metre, and not to strengthen the 
expression. — 

Obs. 4. The more ancient language had also a termination of derivative adjec- 
tives in repoc, which must not be confounded with that of the comparative ; ez. gr. 
aypdrepog, (rural,) aptorepoc, (on the mountains,) Ondorepog (as OiAuC, feminine). 


OF NUMERALS. 
§ 70.— Cardinal Numbers. 
1. a’. ele, pla, tv, gen. Evdoc, pac, ivdeg, § one? 
There is an anomalous change of accent in pia, mac, med, 

play. Epic poets have also instead of this fem. ta, gen. 

I~ 

tyC. 
1 We frequently meet with compar. and superl. of dvw, ivdov, &c. as avwrepoc, 


éydéraroc,-&e. ; but they are in many places obvious corruptions of the adverbial 
form 6 dvwrépw. See § 115. and 125. 
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From the composition of this word with the negatives ots? 
and jnéz arise the negative adjectives, 
ovedeic, ovdeula, ovdiv, and 
pndeic, undeuta, undév, NO One, none. 
They retain in their decl. the accent of cic; ovSevdc, ovdemrac, &c. 
The separation of odd cic, unde ev, &c., in writing, gives in- 
tensity to the negative signification, not even one, not the least. 
Several Greek writers, mostly later ones, have also ov@cic, neut. 
tv, but the fem. as usual. 
2. 2’. 8b0, (nomin. acc.) Suoiv, (gen. dat.) two. 

The Attics have dvetv, but merely in the gen.: they also 
use Odo as indeclinable in the gen. and dat. Un-Attic 
are N. A. dbw, G. dua, D. dvai, duatv: Ton. dvoisty: Epic 
Sow and Soot, which is completely declined. The word 
aupw, (doth,) is noticed below, § 78 

3. y's TpEeic, (comm.) rpia, (neut.) three, gen. roiwv, dat. rprai(v), 
acc. like the nom. 
4. &. récoapec or rérrapec, four, neut. a, gen. wv, dat. réasapar, 
rétrapat, ( poet. rérpact,) ACC. ac, a. 
Ton. résoEpec, Dor. rérropec, réropec, old and Aol. risupec. 
The remaining simple numbers up to fen, and the decimal 
ones up to a hundred, are not declined at all. 


&. wévte . . 5, ‘ déka » « « 10/8. hxovra. . 60 


t 
os.  . . « 6) Kk’. eixooror av 20 O- ESdounxovra 70 
ci émTa > © 7 X. TpiakovTa . a0 7. dySojKovra e 80 
, >? X. ? 
ye OKTW. «6 8 M TesoapaKovra 40 fs évevnKovtTa . 90 


O.tvvia =. + Ol a’. wevrixovra . 50|\9- ékarov . .100 


Not only the long a in rgrdxovra, but also the short one in rec- 
capaxkorta, is converted by the Ionians into n: reijxovra, ts0- 
cepixovra. Other Ionic and Epic forms are ieixoot, dyda- 
Kova, évyynxovra, Doric wréure, 5, eixart, 20. 

The compounds with ten commonly are— 


ta. Evdexa. « 110’. recaapecxal- c. érraxaloexa . 17 

ip. dwoexa =. 12 deca. «14 en’. dxtwxaideca . 18 

ty’. Totoxaidexa 13 ue. mevrexatoexa 15/0’. évvcaxaidexa . 19 
is. Exxaidexa . 16 


Asxarpetc, Sexavevre, &c., occur but seldom. Tpetc and réscapec¢ 
are also declined in these compositions; for instance, reacapa- 
kaideka, Tecoapatkaldeka, Sexatoiwv, &c. 
Avédexa and SvoxalSexa are Ionic and poetical. The forms 
H 2 
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rpioxaldeka, Exxaidexa, Show that the rest of the numbers com- 
bined by xai up to 19, must not be written separate. Teoaepec- 
xafdexa is indeclinable in Ionic. (er. gr. Herod. 1, 86. has it 
twice.) 

The rest of the compound numbers are usually written sepa- 
rate, and when the small number precedes, the two are joined 
by xaf; if it comes last, the conjunction generally is omitted ; 
for instance, révre kal eikooty, OF Eixoot wWévTE 3 32, TOLaKOVTA OvO, 
or Ovo Kal Tptakovra. 

The round numbers after 100 are regularly declined : 


200. o’. dtaxoatot, at, a. 3,000. jy. rpioyfAcot. 
300. 7’. ToraKxoctot 4,000. ‘$ TeTpaxiayiAtot. 
400. uv’. rerpaxoctot. 5,000. js. wevraxtayiAcot. 
500. ¢. mwevraxoctot 6,000. j©. éEaxioyfALor. 
600. x’. éEaxooror. 7,000. 2. émraxioyfAcot. 
700. y’. émraxdctot. 8,000. jn. dxraxioyiAtot. 
800. w’. dxraxdctot. 9,000. 0. évvaxiryfAcor. 
900. 2’. évvaxootot. 10,000. ¢. 


é 


3 

1,000. ja. xfAcol, at, a. 20,000. x. 

2,000. 3. draxiAror. 

The ain &a and rpraxoaor is long: Lonice Sinxdoton, &c., évved- 
xtAor, dexaytAce are old forms in Homer. These large numbers 
may be used as collectiva in the sing.: d:axoola immroc (1 immoc, 
cavalry). ta 


erent al,a'. 
topvptot, etc. 


Obs. 1. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 9, a frequent use is made 
of a circumlocution ; for instance, instead of 49, we find évdc déovrog (or puac 
deovonc) mevrnovra, viz. 50, less one or wanting one, Svoiv Sedvrowv wevtyxovra, 48, 
and also évdéc¢ or duoty déovrec, the verb deiy signifying both to be in want of and to want. 

Obs. 2. When other words are compounded with these numbers, the Greek has 
for the unit povo— (pdvog, single,) for 2 dt— for 3 ror—and for 4 rerpa, as povdxepwe, 
Gixepwe, dtotAAaBoc, Suro, (Erog,) StwBorov, (d6BvAd¢,) Tpimoug, rerpamouvg, &c.? 
The rest of the numbers are generally joined with a and o, as wevrd-perpoc, éEa- 
ywvoc, eixood-eOpoc, revTnxovTd-yuvoc, txarovTa-pyaiog, xthto-radavrog. Yet we 
also find mevrevaia, éxarop-mvdog, Exanxue, (é,) and the like. The lonians make 
of ivyéa, sivarnyue, &c. In these combinations the a sometimes remains before a 
vowel, and sometimes not ; the o is always dropped or contracted in the compounds 
with frog (year) ; hence we have éxraérne, (of seven years,) better émrérne, rptaxov- 
Taérnc, or Tptaxovrourne (for o&rn¢g*). Observe likewise éyvairne, (of nine years, 
nine years old,) and évyijpap (for or during nine days). 


1 Mupio, many, numberless, is contradistinguished from it by the accent. 

2 The composition with di¢-, rpic-, is used only when the meaning of dig, rpic, 
twice, thrice, must be expressed, as in dtoQavne (Homer), dtopvptor, dicepOog, rpro- 
a@OXu0o¢, and the like. 

3 These words have é9¢, oug, in the gen. and are generis communis ; but they also 
have a fem..in tg. rptaxovrouTieg omoveai. 
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§ 71.—Ordinal Numbers and other derived ones. 


1. The ordinal numbers are adjectives of three terminations, 
the first two of which are two defective forms of comparison. 
See § 69, 2. 


1. rowrocg or, in speaking 18. déxroxadéxaroc 
of two, mpdrepoc 19. évveaxaidéxaroe 
2. debrepoc, a, ov’ 20. eixooroc . 
3. Toiroc, n, ov 21. sixootd¢e mowroc, OF 
4. réraproc TpWro¢g Kal ElkoaToC, 
D. WEUMTOS | &e. 
6. Exroc 80. tptaxoaro¢ 
7. §3douo0¢ 40. reacapaxooroc 
8. dydo0o0c 50. revrnxooréc 
9. Evaroe and ~vvaroc 60. éEnxoardc 
10. déxaroe 70. EBdounxoorde 
ll. évéeéxaroc 80. dydunxooroc 
12. dwoéxaroe . 90. éveynxooroc 
' 18. tpioxatdéxaroe 100. é&karocréc 
14. recoapaxadéxatoc — 200. siaxoctosréc, &c. 
15. wevrexatdéxaroc 1,000. xtAtocrb¢ 
16. Exkardéxaroc 2,000. diayiAtoaro¢ 
17. éwraxatdixaroc 10,000. puptocroc, &c. 


The interrogative méoroc, quotus? is answered by an ordinal 
number *, | | 
Térparoc is used instead of rérapro¢ for the sake of the 
metre; the. Ionians have eivaroc instead of zvvaroc, 
Zvaroc¢: the Epics have rptraroc, iB8duarog, dyddarog : 
the Dorians rparog¢ for rparog. 

2. The numeral adverbs answering the question, How many 
times ? are: Gmak, (once,) Sic, Tplc, TETOAKIC, TEVTAKIC, OKTAKLC, 
Zyveakte OF évvakic, éxatovrakic, xtAtaxic, &e. (poet. -xu.) Inter- 
rogative, wooakic. 

8. Multiples answering the question, How manifold? are 
amtAdoc, contr. aAove, (simple,) SutAovc, toLTACUC, TEeTparAoUG, 
&e. (see § 60.) or also SirAdatoc, &e. 

4, Numbers as subst: all end in ae, gen. adoc; as, h povac, 
(unity,) dvac, rpiac, tetpac, wevrac, (also meumrag and zreumac,) 
iEac, EBdouac, dydodc, évvedc, dexac, &c., sixac, Tpiaxac, Tecoa- 
paxovrac, &c., Exarovrac, xiAtac, puptac. 

1 The superl. dedrarog, (last,) made of it, is merely poetical. 


2 Further roAXoordc, one of many, dAtyoordg, one of few. Hence rd modAoordy 
pépog, one of many parts, viz., @ very small part. 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 71 a—Dzivision of Pronouns. 


1. The division of the pronouns is supposed to be known 
from the Latin grammar; the following §§ therefore treat of 
them according to their etymological order. In order to facili- 
tate the review of all pronouns, see the following illustra- 
tions. 

2. The pronouns are usually divided into three classes: 
1, into pronouns substantive, that is to say, which are used 
instead of substantives or persons; 2, into pronouns adjective, 
which are for the most part used for adjectives, yet sometimes 
also for substantives; 3, into pronouns adverb, which are used 
instead of adverbs. 

I. Pron. substantivum. 
1. pron. personalia éya, av, t, § 72, 3. 
2. pron. reflexiva guaurov, caurov, éauvrov, &c. § 74, 3. 
3. pron. reciprocum aAAfAwy, &c. § 74, 4. 
4, pron. indefinit. 6, 4, rd detva, § 73. 
II. Pron. adjectivum. . 
1. pron. demonstrativa; to these belong 
the art. przepos. 6, 7, rd, § 75. 
ovToc, aurn, rouro, this, &c. § 76, 2. 
58s, noe, THde, this, &c. § 76, 1. 
éxeivoc, n, 0, that, yon, § 74, 1. 
avrog, n, 6, himself, &c. § 74, 1. 6 avrg, ibid. 2. 
2. pron. relativa; to these belong 
the art. postpos. &¢, n, 6, with the strengthened 
forms domep, &c. who, &c. § 78. 
datic, rte, Grt, Who, &c. § 77, 3. 
3. pron. interrogativum ric, rl, who ? what ? § 77, 1. 
4. pron. indefinit. ric, ri, some one, &c. § 77, 1. 
5. pron. possessiva éudc, gun, guov, my, adv, &c. § 72, 4. 
6. pron. correlativa. See § 78 and 79. 
III. Pron. adverbiale. 

To this class belong those pronouns which are derived from 

adverbia modi, loci, temporis. See § 116. 


§ 72.—Pronouns Substantive and Possessive. 


1. The pronouns substantive or personal of the first and second 
persons are éyw, I, nusic, we, od, thou, ipetc, (long v,) you. 
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2. The pronoun of the third person has no longer its nom. 
sing., like t’, the Latin se, with which it also corresponds in 
the Attic language in its reflective signification. In the plural 
it has a particular form for the neuter, which, however, occurs 
but rarely. 


Obs. 1. This pronoun is altogether not frequent in the Attic writers ; for even in 
its reflective signification they prefer the compound éavroy (§ 74, 3); and in tlie 
direct sense of him, her, it, they employ the oblique cases of the pronoun adrog, 
§ 74, 2. It occurs more frequently in the Tonic and Epic writers, who use it indis- 
criminately for him, her, and it, and for the Latin se. (See the Syntaz, § 127. about 
this reflective pronoun.) 


3. These pronouns are declined thus :— 


Sing. E, thou, the Latin Se: 
Nom. | tye ov —— 
Gen. | 2uov, and poi, oou ov 
Dat. | guol, and pot, col oi 
Acc. | éué, and pé, ae g 
Dual, We both, you two, 
N.A. VWly VOW, THHl, Hw, opwe 
G.D. VOLV, YOV, agwiv, opwv, | sowiv 
Pi. We, you, 
Nom. NUELC UEC opetc, neut. odia, 
Gen. | = tyuwy UUGY opov 
Dat. nuty Upiv | optot(v) 
Acc. nuac vpag opac, neut. opéa. 


Obs. 2. The oblique cases of the second and third person are enclitical, yet, 
according to the principles of § 14. Obs. 7. they may also be orthotoned. It is only 
the monosyllabic form of the cases of éyw, which is enclitic ; when orthotoned, the 
disyllabic form must be used. Of the forms beginning with o¢, only the oblique 
cases of the third person, and the forms of dialects noticed in the sixth Observation, 
are enclitic; yet ogwy and ogag with the circumflex are excepted, but in their 
resolved form, (og¢éwy, opéac, Obs. 6, 8.) and when ofd¢ is made short by Poets, 
they also are enclitic. 

Obs. 3. When one of these pronouns has a preposition prefixed, it generally con- 
tinues orthotoned, as zepi cov, iv coi, mapd opioty, and, consequently, (of éyw,)— 
war’ tue, t& gov ?. 

Obs. 4. The particle yé (§ 149, 2.) is often appended to these pronouns for the 
sake of emphasis, in which case éyw, époi, and éué throw the accent back: &ywye 
(equidem), Eporye, Epeye, ovye, &c., and the oblique cases of ov cease to be encliti- 
cal ; ex. gr. fn) oeye. 

Obs. 5. The oblique cases of nyeic and vpei¢ are, according to grammarians, 
equally capable of being inclined, and in every instance, when they are enclitics, 


1 See about this very rare nomin. and its actual occurrence in Attic writers, 
Buttm. Complete Greck Grammar. 

2 Some grammarians excepted only wpé¢ pe, and it really occurs mostly thus in 
the Attic writers. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. and Jacobs’ Pref. ad Anthol. 
p. 32. 
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instead of throwing their accent on the preceding word, they draw it back: #uwy, 
Hpey, byey, &e., which rule, however, is not generally observed in our editions. 
Obs. 6. Dialects. 

1. The Dorians and Epics have an old form iywy for éyw. 

2. The Dorians have rbd for od, and in the enclitic acc. again rd, The ace. r2 
occurs rarely, and only orthotoned (Theocr. 1, 5); even the Dorians and 
Asolians retain o& instead of it. Torn is an old form of the nomin. with 
the Epics. 

3. In the dat. the Dorians and Tonians have roi for goi, but only when it is 
enclitic. 

4. The gen. ov of these pronouns comes from ¢o, hence the Epic poets have 

ipéo, oé0, Eo, 
or épeio, otto, elo, whence the Ionians and Dorians have tev, ped, ved, €d, 
(see § 28. Obs. 5.) and the Dorians instead of ced also rev and revc. The 
gen. reoto for céo, ceto, Il. 0. 37. is quite anomalous. 

5. The Poets make use of a peculiar gen. formed by the appendage of (compare 
§ 116.) the syllable Oe» : 

buiOev, Bev, tOev, 
whereof &ey, in its direct meaning, ((bs. 1.) is enclitical ; for mstance, 
Il. a. 114, 

6. ’Eyviv, riy or retyv, ty, (with the sp. lenis,) are orthotoned (§ 14.) Dorie 
datires for ipot, aoi, ol. (Yet riv sometimes is only acc., Theoer. 11.) 

7. The old Ionism of the Epics lengthens the pronoun of the third person with 
an €, gen. ésto, dat. éot, ace. é. This form (like épov) is always orthotoned. 

8. The lonians resolve the contraction of the pl. and say npéec, dpéiec, opéec, 
gen. npiwy, &e. (Lpice, npeiwy, &c.) acc. ypéac, &e. 

9. Poets shorten the end-syllables ww and ag—rpiv, vpiv, npac, vpde, spac. 
If enclitic (bs. 5.) they are written nye, &c. 

10. The final syllable of the nomin. apic, vpé¢ is also shortened by the Dorians, 
and in the ace. they take the (dual) termination e—apé, vpé, for pac, 
upac, all with the a and v long. This change of pronunciation and accent 
gives the following old /Eolic form, which the Epic poets have retained : 

Nom, dppec, vppec, 
Dat. dppiv, dppey, or dppt, vupe, 
Acc. dppe, type. 
If dpé.or dupe also occurs instead of éué, (Theoer. 11, 42.) it is the same 
figure by means of which npeig often is used for yw. Compare Obs. 7, 2. 
11. There is a similar abbreviation of the pl. of the third person, 
Dat. ogi or ofiv, 
Ace. og, 
both enclitic. The Attic poets also make use of the ace. of, but in all 
numbers (for abréy, 7v, 6, and avrove, ac, a). XPiv is very rarely used for 
the sing. See Buttm. Lewilogus, I. 17, 14. 
12. Lastly there is another enclitic acc. of the third person, 
Ton. piv, Dor. and Att. viv, 
which also is used for all the genders and numbers, but only in the direct 
meaning (Obs. 1.) of him, her, it, pl. them. The Attics make use of their 
viv merely in poetry. 


4. The pronouns possessive derived from these personal pro- 
nouns are regular adjectives of three terminations. They are 
generally formed from the gen. sing. in this manner : 
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gen. iuov gives tude, éun, gudv, My. 
gen. cov 55, a0e, On, adr, thy. 
gen.ov 5, _~—-«Se, n, Ov, his, (of the fem.) her. 
And from the nomin. thus: 
Helo Z1VeS nuérEoOC, a, Ov, OUT. 
UMELC 59 —- UPLETEVOC, a, OV, YOUr. 
apeic 4, oaeteooc, a, ov, their. 
The pronouns possessive of the third person sing. and plur. 
are frequently expressed in prose by the gen. of pronouns sub- 


stantive. For particulars on this point, see Syntax, § 127, 7. 
Obs. 7. Dialects : 
1.) The Dorians and Ionians have instead of odc—redc, a, (7),) dy, and for S¢, 
—éd¢, a, (},) 6v.—With regard to the pretended form éjjoc, see above the 
Anom, tvdc, with the note. 
2.) There is an old shorter form for the possessive pl., 


apoc, 7}, OV, Upos, 1, Ov, apoc, 7, dy, 
used by the Dorians and Epic poets, but the latter pronounce the first 
person with the sp. lenis, 


poe, 7), ov: 
the Attic poets do the same, yet only in the meaning of the sing. (for éudc¢ 
compare Obs. 6, 10) ; for instance, Eurip. Electr. 555. Soph. Electr. 588. 
Obs, 8. Poets also make of the dual of the first and second person 
vat—vwtrepoc both our, of us both, 
opwi—opwitrepoc, both your, of you both. 


§ 73. 


We must also rank among the pronouns personal 
65), TO Oetva, a certain person, some one, such and such a one, 
(the French uz ¢el): it is declined 
nom. and acc. dsiva, gen. detvog, dat. deive, 
pl. of detvec, &c. 


Obs. It is sometimes, though very rarely, indeclinable : for instance, rdy deiva, 
roy rou diva (vidv), Aristoph. Thesm. 622. 


§ 74, 


1. The following four pronomina adjectiva are regularly de- 
clined, except that they have o in the neuter: 
avroc, aur, avro, himself, herself, itself; 
éxeivoc, éxelvn, exeivo, this, that, yon ; 
adAog, aXAn, aAAo, other ; 
dc, n, 6, see § 75. 
Obs. 1. The Ienians are fond of introducing an e in some forms of adrdg, as 


avrén, atriwy. (§ 28. Obs. 3.) 
Obs. 2. ’Exeivog comes from éxei, yonder, in that place. The Ionic form is xetvog,. 
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n,o,and the Doric rivog, a, o. The Auvlic was xijvoc.—Sce § 29. Obs. 6. about 
@AXozt for ot dAAot . 

2. The pronoun airic has three significations: 1.) se/f; 2.) in 
the oblique cases, him, her, it; 3.) with the article, the same. 
See the Syntar. We merely observe that in the last significa- 
tion it frequently coalesces with the article, (according to § 29. 
Obs. 4.) and in this instance the neufer is both in oy and 6: 
hence 

6 avToc, 7 aUTH, TavTo and ravrov 
TAUTOU, TG AUTIC, TAVTOU 
TAUTYW, TAUTY, TAUTYD, &C. 

The forms ravrg and ravra, especially when the coronis” is 
wanting, must not be confounded with raéry and ravra from 
ovroc, § 76.—See about the Ionisms wirbc¢, rwurd, § 29. Obs. 6. 

8. It is with avroc that is formed 

the pronoun reflective, 
which being compounded with the acc. of the pronouns personal 
(uz, o#, €) is declined thus in the oblique cases: 
gen. guavrov, éuavrijc, dat. guavrw, Y, acc. uavrov, Hv, of 
myself, to myself, myself. 
gen. aeavrov, or aavurov, &c. of thyself, to thyself, thyself. 
gen. gavrov, or avrov, &c. of himself, or herself, &c. neuter 
accus. EavTO, avro. 

The two words of the two first persons in the pl. are written 
separately ; the third is declined like the former: 

gen. nua autor, dat. nuiv avroie, aic ; 

acc. nuag aurove, ac. 

gen. tpwv avtwv, dat. viv avroic, aic, &e. 

gen. éautwy or aitwyv, dat. iavroi¢e or avroic, atc 5 
GCC. tavrovc, OF avrovc, ac, a. 


Obs. 3. Originally the sing. was also naturally written separate. Homer stilf has 
doi abry, ol arg. We likewise find separately in his works, &@ airy, ip’ avroy, 
&e. Il. a. 271. &. 162. 2. 490 ; and Od. &. 185. ra o’ adrod, o’ abrijc, (or cavrov, 
7jc,) is considered as an elision of ra oa. 

Obs. 4. In these compositions the Jonians have wv instead of av, (§ 27. Obs. 1, 
}1.) and commonly do not elide the ¢ in the first person. They say éuewvrov, 
cewuroy, éwurdy, &c.—See about ewurinv, &c. Obs. 1. 


4, But it is with a\Aoc that is formed 


the reciprocal pronoun 
in the strictest sense’: 


1 It is thus called, because it is used when the action of the verb falls upon the 
subject. The distinction between reflective and reciprocal is sufficiently clear in 
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gen. aXdfdwv, dat. addrijAore, atc, acc. adAnAove, ac, a, 
dual, adAnAw, a, orv, av, one another. 

This dual serves for an action which is reciprocal between 
two individuals; but the plural may be used equally well in 
such cases. 

§ 75.—The Articles. 

1. The Greek grammarians give the name of articles (ra 
ao0pa) to the two simplest adjective-like designations of subst., 
which in a proposition have a reference to each other in two 
connected sentences. One of these designations is called in 
modern languages the definite article (the), the other the pro- 
noun relative (who, which’). 

2. Of these two articles one is 

Articulus prepositivus, 
which is declined like the pronomina adjectiva, § 74, except that 
1.) the nomin. sing. and pl. of the masc. and fem. gender 
are unaccented, (§ 10, 4,) and have the spiritus asper ; 
in all the other cases a 7 1s prefixed. 
2.) not only the neuter, as in the adj. pronouns, but also 
masc. in the nom. sing. ends in o (6). 
The other 1s the 
Articulus postpositivus, 
dc, 7, 6, who, which. 
This is declined exactly like the pronomina adjectiva, § 74, 1. 
English, the reflectire verb being construed with self, and the reciprocal with one 
another, each other. The word reciprocal comprises in some degree both cases ; 
hence sume grammarians call reciprocal what we call reflective. 

1 The following is a proposition in which the two Greek articles oceur : § This 
is the man who will save us,’ odrdg iorey 6 avnp, do cwoe nuac. As these two 
little words act like articulations, and join two sentences like joints of limbs, the 
Greeks called them rd dp@pa, articuli, joints. But that the first of these two 
articles, 0, n, rd, (the,) often stands alone in an unconnected sentence, and strictly 
speaking acts no longer as a joint, is owing to the circumstance, that in a great 
variety of such instances we keep the reference in our minds ; for instance, the 
man was here, i.e. the man whom you know, the man of whom we spoke before, or some- 
thing of that sort. Hence language gradually annexed the articulus prepositicus, 
‘ the,’ to any object which was considered as sufficiently designated by a previous 
observation or by circumstances. The grammars of modern languages retained 
the denomination of article for this articulus prepositicus, without attending to its 
origin ; but gave to the articulus postpositivus, very properly on considering it by 
itself, the name of the pronoun relative. And as in modern languages another pro- 
noun, A, AN, which in fact is nothing but a feebler rig, ri, quidam, designates inde- 
termined objects, just as THE designates determined ones, the latter (THE) was 
called the definite, and the former (a, AN) the indefinite article, though these words 
have nothing of the nature of articulations or joints. In a Greek grammar we 
ought to abide by the old Greek denominations, since they are so well founded. 


But articles are needlessly considered as parts of speech in any grammar. They 
really are pronumina adjectiva. 
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Articulus prepositivus, Articulus postpostiwus, 
the, who, which, 

Sing. | M. F. N. 1 M, F, N. 
Nom. 0, N> TO, d¢ ’ lly é, 
Gen. | rou, THC, TOU, Ov, ACs Ov, 
Dat. Ts Ts TW, Ws Ds Ws 
Acc. TOV, THY, TO, Ov, Nv, 6, 
Dual. 
N.A. | re, Ta; TW, Ww, a, @, 
G.D. | rotv, Tai, TOL, olv, aly, oly, 
Plur. 
Nom. ol, ai, Td, Ols ai, a, 
Gen. | roy, TWD, TOV; OV, wy, WV, 
Dat. Tole, Talc, TOIC; oc, alc, ole, 
Acc. TOUC, TUC, Ta. ove, ag; a. 


Obs. 1. The deviations in the dialects are the same as in the end-syllables of the 
first and second decl. ; for instance, roto for rov, a for 4, rag for rnc, &c. Homer 
has, though but rarely, dov for the gen. ob of the articulus postpositicus. 

Obs. 2. Both articles were alike in form in the old language, and were only dis- 
tinguished by their position and accent, as is still the case with #, ot, at. The 
Epic pocts have also 3, (incorrectly o,) for O¢, and all the forms of the art. prep., 
which begin with r, are likewise used by the Jonians and Dorians fur the corre- 
sponding forms of the postpositirus ; 

ro for 3, ry for jy, &e. 
The Dorians also have roi, rai, for both oi, ai, and ot, at. 

Obs. 3. The two articles are in fact nothing but the old simple pronoun demon- 
strative, (this,) and are frequently employed for it in the works of the ancients in 
many contexts even in prose, as is shown in the Syntar. See the usual pronouns 
demonstrative derived from it in the following Section. 


3. The articulus postp., or simple pronoun relative, is strength- 
ened in several combinations, partly by the enclitic particle rip, 
(Somep, wrep, iweo, &c.) partly by being compounded with the 
pronoun ric (Goric, &c.). See § 77, 3. 


Obs. 4. With regard to the enclitic r?, which in Epic poetry is appended to 5c, as 
Oc re or Sore for d¢, Ovre or réyre for Sy, see § 149, under ré. 


§ 76. 


1. The Greek has a double form for the general pronoun de- 
monstrative, ‘this. One is made by appending the enclitic de, 
(§ 14. Obs. 3.) to the articulus prep. : 

bde, Noe, THANE, Gen. TOvdE, THade, &C. plur. olde, aide, TAHOE, 
rovace, &C. 

2. The other form ovroc comes from the same ariicle, and 
conforms itself entirely to it in its very anomalous decl. 
Wherever the article has the spiritus asper or the r, the pronoun. 
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has the same; and where the article has o or w, the pronoun has 
in the first syllable ov, but where the article has y or a, the 
pronoun has av: for instance, 6—ovroc, oi—ovrot, rav—rotrwr, 
n—avrn, Ta—ravra, &c. 


Sing. Plur. 
Masc. Fem. WNeut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. | ovroc, avrn,  rovro, OUTAL, aural, TavuTa, 
Gen. | rodrov, raérne, robrov, TOUTWY, TOUTWY, TOUTWY, 
Dat. TOUTW, TAUTY, TOUTY, TOUTOIC, TavTalc, TovTOIC, 
Acc. TOUTOYV, TAaUTHVY, TOUTO, TovTOoUc, TavTac, TavTa. 
Masc. Fem. WNeut. 
Dual, N.A. TOUTW, Tavra, TOUTW, 
G. D. rovro.v, Tavratv, Tovraty. 


Obs. 1. As the articulus prep. was the only pronoun demonstrative in the oldest 
language, (§ 126.) but gradually lost this meaning, it is obvious that both these 
forms only give to it more intensity, and that odrog in particular is in some degree 
the superl. of o.—See the still greater intensity given to both by annexing i, § 80. 

Obs. 2. The dialects offer no peculiarity but the Ionic € in rovréov, ravréng, Kc. 
and the very anomalous Epic form 

of the dat. rotodear, roicdecct, for roids. 

Obs. 3. The nom. ovrog, atrn, is likewise used as a kind of vocative or exclama- 

tion in the sense of the Latin heus/ ho! you yonder! hark ! 


§ 77. 


1. The simple Pronoun Interrogative, 
tle, neut. rl, gen. rlvog; who or which? what ? quis, que, 
quid ? 
always has the accent on the 1, (rivec, dat. pl. riot, &c.) and 
‘distinguishes itself by that circumstance, and by its nomin. and 
accus. sing. constantly having the acute accent, (see § 13.) 
from the simple pronoun indefinite, 
Tic, neut. Tl, gen. rivdg, any one, some one, something, aliquis, 
aliqua, aliquid, 
which besides is mostly enclitic, and written without an accent. 
They are both regularly declined after the third decl., and the 
«is every where short. 
Obs. 1. In those rare instances in which ri¢ or ri gets the acute accent, because 
it is followed by other enclitics, the connexion or the accent of the preceding word 
must distinguish it from the pronoun interrogatice : as, avnp Tic Tore. 


Obs. 2. Poets, and also the Attic comic writers, employ instead of the interroga- 
tive ri the emphatic ren, what then, why then, why so? 


_ 2. The following forms are often used instead of the gen. and 
dat. of both pronouns : 
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rov, Ty, (in the three genders,) orthotoned for rivoc, rive, 
and enclitic for rivoc, revi, a8 ty Texuaiper Touro; how 
dost thou prove that ?—yvvaéc rov, of a certain 
woman,—ypijclui ry, to use something : 
and for the neut. pl. of the pronoun indefinite arra, Ion. 
acca, for rrva, but always orthotoned, as, 
deva atra, for deva riva, Od. r. 218. éamoi acca. 
3. The compound pronoun relative daric, (who, which,) an 
intensive of dc, has a double decl. 
Nom. 8aric, rig, 6, re (see § 15, 2). ) 
Gen. ovurtvog, fotivog, dat. writ, grit, &c. 
Acc. évriva, ivriva, 6,Tt. 
Plur. Nom. oirtvec, airivec, ariva, 
Gen. driv, Dat. oioriot, alericl, 
Acc. ovorivac, aotivac, ariva. 
It also admits one of those collateral forms of ric, which we 
have just mentioned (2) : 
drov, érw—for ovrivoc, wrivi (but not for the fem.). 
arra, Ion. aooa—for ariva. 


Obs. 3. The collateral form rov, rm, must not be confounded with the article, 
from which it is totally different, as is shown by the triple gender and the dialects. 
The rou of the article is resolved by the Epics into roto, but the rov for rivog, rivdc, 
into réo, whence Jon. and Dor. rev—dat. Jon. riy.—The same in the compound 
pronoun relative, Oreo, OTTEO, OTEV, OTE. 

Obs. 4. The Ionians have this collateral form also in tlie gen. and dat. plural, 
Téwy, téotot, for Tivwy, reciv, and the Attics even have, though rarely, in the com- 
pound pronoun relative, orwy, drow, Xen. Anab. 7, 6,24. Gcon. 3, 2. (see Schn.) 
Soph, Ged. T. 414. Aristoph. Iq. 758. Tonice drewy, dréosory, and also in the fem. 
oréyouy. 

Obs. 5. Epics also have the compound pronoun relative with the first syllable / 
unchanged in all the cases—ori¢, Oriva, (for dyriva and riva,) Oriwac. When- 
ever they use the double r, they write the neuter thus : 6,rre. ; 

(See § 80, about daricoty, orwovy, &c.) 


4. Tic, compounded with od and pa, gives the negative 
pronouns ovric, uhtic, t, nO one, none, which are declined like ric 
(§ 78, 1). 


§ 78.—Pronouns and Correlative’ Adjectives. 


1. Correlativa are words, several of which stand in such a 
connexion with each other, that one contains a certain question, 


1 Pronouns cannot be so precisely defined in theory, as not to admit many words 
which may also be considered as adjectives. 
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and the corresponding ones express the simplest relations, 
which answer that question. The general correlatives have 
been stated above, viz.: 
the pronoun interrogative ric, who ? 
the demonstrative 6, 66e, ovroc, this: 
the indefinite ric, any one, some one: 
the pronoun relative 6¢, compound Goric, which: 
the negative ovric, unric, (§ 77, 4.) or ovdete, pndsic, (§ 70, 1.) 
no one, none, each, of course, with its fem. and neut. » 
2. When these expressions are expressly confined to two 
objects, or two parts, 
the interrogative 1s rérepoc, a, ov, which of the two ? 
the demonstrative the same with the above. 
the indefinite 6 Erepoc, (1 éréoa, &c.) one of the two. 
the relative émédrepoc, which of the two. 
the negative ovdérepoc, undérspoc, neither. 


Obs. 1. ‘O Erepoc is exactly the Latin adter ; and when one of two is already named, 
& Erepocg becomes definite, and must be translated the other (4). See about the crasis . 
drepoc, Oarépov, &c. § 29. Obs. 5. 


3. The answer to ric and mdrepo¢ may also be each. This 
has in Greek the form of a compar. and superl. 
ExdTEpoc, a, ov, each of the two, | 
ExacToc, n, ov, each or every one (of several). 
4, Other general answers may be given to ric, as 
adAoc, another (§ 74, 1) 
mac, twavtec, all (§ 62, 4). 
The question mdérepog may be answered by 
6 Erepog, in the sense of the other (see Obs. 1). 
aupdrEepog, ay Ov, auddrepor, at, a, both, 
and in some connexions, instead of augédrepoc, simply the dual. 
N. A. Gudw, G. D. apgpotv with the accent removed, which is 
used for the three genders. 


Obs. 2. In Poets au¢w is sometimes indeclinable, and used for the gen. and dat. 
See about @\Aog and Erepoc, § 127, 5. 
§ 79. 


1. Independently of these general correlatives, there are also 
some definite or particularising ones, referring to the properties 
and relative circumstances of the object, (of what nature? in 
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what place?) These are formed in Greck after a very distinct 
analogy; but as they are partly adjectives and partly adverbs, 
we shall treat of the latter separately, § 116. 

2. Each series of correlatives has a common root and inflec- 
tion, but distinguishes itself by the initial letter. The inter- 
rogative begins with a w, for instance, wécoc, quantus ? how 
great ? how much? The same form, but usually with a change 
in the accent, serves for the indefinite, roadcg, aliguantus, of a 
certain size or number. When there is a 7 instead of the 
initial 7, it is the demonstrative, roaoc, tantus, so great, so much ; 
but if the initial consonant is dropped, and the word begins 
with the spiritus asper, it is the relative, daoc, guantus, as great 
as, as much as. There is in common language no negative to 
answer to these questions. 

3. Beside the simple relative, there is also a compound one, 
which in some circumstances is generally preferred. It answers 
to the correlative éaric, Grov, and is formed by prefixing ano to 
the interrogative, 

wéaog, relative dao¢ and érdaoe (poet. drmdaoc). 

4, The simple pronoun demonstrative (récoc) is mostly used 
as a perfect demonstrative by poets only; but in prose some- 
times merely in the restricted instances, when there is no par- 
ticular stress on the relations of quantity, (or quality, in rovoe,) 
ex. gr. Gow BeATiwy tori, Toow paddAov gpuAarrera, (Xen. Cyrop. 
1, 6, 26.) rogoce xat técocg. Hence we generally find a more 
emphatic form used, and just as the article 6 (the old and 
weaker demonstrative) is strengthened either by the enclitic de, 
(66e,) or by being changed into ovroc, the same is done here ; 
-og in the second instance is changed into -ouro¢, as— 

TOCOC—TOGGGCE OF TOGOUTOC. 
The former is declined in the middle of the word— 
TODOGSE, TOGHOE, TOGOVOE, Jen. rocoves, &c. 
(see about the accent, § 14. Obs. 3.) The latter conforms en- 
tirely to ovro¢ respecting the diphthongs ov and av, but has in 
the neuter both ov and o, thus— © 
TOOOUTOC, TOsabTN, TOdOUTOY and TrogovTo. 
gen. toaovrou, rocatrne, &c. 
pl. roaovra, rocavra, tocavra, &c. 
gen. rocobrwv, tocottwv, tocotrwy, &c. 
5. The following are the three completest series of this kind:— 
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Interrog. — Indef. Demonstr. | Rel. 
TOCOCS TOGOC dc0 ¢, 
how great ? how much?| roosc, TOTODOE, 670006, 
guantus ? TodOUTOC, : 
WOO $ TOLOC, olog, 
of what kind ? TOLOC, TOLOaeE, é7rotog, 
of what nature ? | TOLOUTOS, 
qualis ? 
anAlkoc 3 anAlkoc,| tnAiKkoe, nAlxoc, 
. how old? | THALKIGCE, omnAlkoc. 
how great ? TNALKOUTOR, / 


See about the Ionic forms xéaog, koiog, dxdaog, &c. § 16. Obs. 1. c. 


Obs. 1. There are also a few incomplete correlatives, which, like wérepoc, OrdTépog 
in the preceding Section, have only the compound relative beside the interrogative 3? 
of this kind are especially zodamdc, drodamdc, (where born, of what country, of what 
place,) the derivatives of mogog, like mécroc, wocratoc, Tocam\aowe,—droorde, 


&c.: and the demonstrative ruvvoc, ruvvovrog (tiny, so very small, tantillus,) is also 
a correlutire. 


Obs. 2. This class of words derive their correlative power from the initial letters 
ar, T, &c., but some of them denote also other relations, when compounded, espe- 
cially with the general correlatives, Erepoc, Gog, wag (§ 78) ; for instance, the 
interrogative woto¢ is also answered by érepoiocg, ddXotog, of another kind, of a 
different nature, wavrotoc, of all sorts, of every kind. It is the same with wodardc, 


which gives d\\odardc, wavrodardc, rpedamroc, (belonging to our country, our 
countryman,) and the like. | 


Obs. 3. To consider rogovrog, &c. as a compound of ovrog is improper. The 
final syllable owrog here, and in the word ovrog by itself, is nothing but the 
strengthening of the termination o¢ in the way of a superlative, as will be clearly 
sliown below, in treating of the particles, évrav@a, ivrevOer, § 116. 


§ 80.—Appendages. 


1. The compound and strengthened pronouns relative, like 
Saric, Srov, Sorep, dmdaoc, &c., annex to all their cases the little 
word ovv, which retains the accent, and in this composition 
exactly answers to the Latin cungue, denoting the completeness 
of the relation; as 8oric, who, daticovv, quicunque, whosoever, 
Hricouv, Stiovv, Stwouvv, acc. dvrivaovy or Svtiwovv, &c.— 
doTEpoUy, dTococoUr, dmnAtkovury, &c. 


Obs. 1. The form djore imparts still greater force to this signification ; as oorto- 
Enzoré torty, whosoeter it may be, dcovdnwore, but it is frequently written separate. 


2. In the language of familiar intercourse, the Attics, to 


give greater intensity to the pronoun demonstrative, annex to 
all its forms the 


i demonstrativum, 
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which likewise draws the accent on itself, is always long, and 
absorbs all short final vowels; for instance, 
ovroc—ovroot, this here, (Latin hicce, French celui-ci,) airnt, 
(from avrn,) rourt, (from rovro,) ékevoot, (celut-la,) txevovi, 
&e, rocovrovi, rocovel, (viz. so much, 80 great as you see 
there,) &c. 
See about long vowels and diphthongs being made short 
before this 2, § 7. Obs. 16. 
Obs. 2. Whenever the enclitic yé is annexed to the pronouns demonstrative, the ? 
takes the place of the ¢, as rovrd yt, rovroyi. 


Obs. 3. If there be an o before this ¢, it is sometimes found with the moveable », 
as ovrocly, rovrouciy. (The case is the same with the adverb ovrwoiy from obrwe.) 


§ 81.— Of the Verb. 


1. The essential forms of the Greek verb, as moods, tenses, 
&c., may be supposed to be known from other languages; but 
the Greek is more copious than the Latin, English, or German 
verb, especially with regard to having a middle voice distinct 
from the active and passive voice, the optative as a particular 
mood distinct from the conjunctive, the aorist as a particular 
tense, the dual as a particular number, and a greater variety 
of moods and participles for the several tenses. It must not be 
imagined, however, that every form is perfect and in constant 
use in every verb, though Greek grammars necessarily state all 
the forms complete in one verb. 

2. It also happens, much more frequently in the Greek than 
in other languages, that a form, which according to a strong 
analogy should be confined to one signification, has the oppo- 
site; for instance, the passive voice often has the signification 
of the active. Hence we must first be acquainted with the 
forms themselves, remembering at the same time what their 
principal destination is conformably to analogy. 

3. But these significations can be thoroughly developed in 
the Syntax only, and what is absolutely necessary for their 
comprehension may be supposed to be known from other lan- 
guages, as, for instance, the notions of the passive voice, the 
conjunctive and imperative of the present, &c. There are, 
however, a few previous remarks stated respecting the optative 
in § 88, 2, and respecting the middle voice in § 89. We now 
proteed to treat more particularly of the tenses of the Greek 
verb. 

4, The most satisfactory division of the tenses is according 
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to their reference to the present, past, and future. But the past 
tense, in common language, is susceptible of a greater variety 
than the other two. The tenses referring to time pas? are 
known by the general name of preterites ; there is, however, 
this essential difference, that, in one of their forms, the thought 
is confined to the present time, and facts or circumstances are 
mentioned simply as having occurred; this is the perfect: in 
the other forms the thought is transferred to the past, and 
facts and circumstances are narrated as they occurred at. that 
particular time’. This narrative species of the preterite intro- 
duces new subdivisions, and gives, in Latin, German, and 
English, the imperfect and the plusyuamperfectum, and in Greek 
an additional tense, the aorist, of which the import is stated in 
the Syntaz, § 137. 

5. None of the known languages distinguish the two spe- 
cies of preterites by forms so strongly marked as the Greek. 
The perfect adheres in the main to the analogy of the present 
and of the future, whilst the narrative species of the preterite 
has its own distinct analogy, on which the Greek grammar 
builds a second division of the tenses, and calls 

Principal Tenses 
the present, perfect, and future, and 

EMistorical Tenses 
the imperfect, plusquamperfectum, and aorist. 

6. There is a double distinction in the form. 1,) The tenses 
of the Greek verb are distinguished one from the other by 
their terminations; and 2.) the preterites by an additional 
prefix, called the augment. The historical tenses again distin- 
guish themselves from the other tenses, and consequently also 
from the perfect, by a peculiar augment, and particular inflec- 
tions of the terminations of their numbers and persons’. We 
proceed to the augment, and shall treat of the inflections and 
conjugation in § 87. 


1 Even in a lively narrative this transfer of the thought to the particular time 
past frequently betrays the narrator into the use of the present tense. 

3 That our classification of the Greek tenses by augments and terminations is, as 
it were, firmly rooted in the language, and, of course, essentially important, is very 
obvious. <A present tense, preterite, and (perhaps periphrastic) future, are the three 
most indispensable tenses with which the scanty old language may be supposed to 
have been satisfied. They, therefore, are justly called principal tenses. This pre- 
terite unquestionably served for the purposes of narration ; it is, indeed, to the need 
of narrating or relating (the oldest want of men) that we trace the origin of all 
language ; yet this preterite was at the same time a mere perfect, just as we hear 
even now in several parts of Germany the uneducated clase deliver their narratives 
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§ 82.—Of the Augment. 


1. The augment is an alteration in the beginning of the 
word, which in most instances consists of a real addition, and, 
when this is not the case, is yet derived from an original 
addition. 

2. The augment is different according as the Greek verb 
begins with a consonant or avowel. When the verb begins with 
a consonant, the augment makes a syllable of itself, and is then 
called the syllabic augment. But when the verb begins with a 
vowel, this vowel, when short, generally becomes long. This 
is called the augmentum temporale, (avEnai¢ xooveny,) the word 
xoovoc referring likewise to the quantity of syllables. 

3. The augment is, according to the preceding §, the charac- 
teristic sign of past tenses, viz. of the imperf., perfect, plus- 
guamp., and aorist. But the perf. belongs likewise to the 
principal tenses; its augment therefore differs from that of the 
historical tenses, as will be seen in the syllabic augment, which 
is the foundation of the temporal one’. 


The Syllabic Augment., 

4. The augment of the perfect, when the verb begins with a 
consonant, consists in prefixing the initial letter of the verb 
with the vowel ¢, as 

rinrw, perf. ré-tupa: 
hence this augment is also called the reduplicative augment, or 
simply reduplication. If the verb begins with an aspirata, it 
follows, from § 18, that the corresponding fenuis is prefixed, 
for instance, 
pictw—re-pirnxa, Bbw—ré-Ouxa, ywoiw—Ke-Ywonka. 

The fut. 3, which comprises the meaning of the perfect, retains 
this augment, § 99. 

5. But the historical tenses merely prefix an 2, which is 
called simply augmentum ; for instance, 

Tintw, imperf. =-runrov, aor. E-rupa, 
and the plusquamperfectum, which adds the historical meaning 


exclusively in the heavy German perfect. It was only in proportion as the lan- 
guage was cultivated, that it gradually separated the historical tenses, with their 
modifications, from the preterite, and left the old preterite to keep its station, as a 
pure perfect, among the principal tenses. To observe the analogy, which in the 
Greek so clearly distinguishes the principal and historical tenses, is highly inter- 
esting. The learner must, therefore, direct his particular attention to the syllabic 
augment, and the terminations of the tenses particularised in § 87, 3. 

1 ‘We combine the theory of the reduplication of the perfect with that of the 
simple augment, of which the former is the foundation, because this combination 
best shows wherein the two augments agree, and essentially differ. 
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to the signification of the perfect, puts this ¢« t, before the redu- 
plication of the perfect ; as 
timrw, perf. ré-ruda, plusg. Cee ieee: 

The principal tenses (with respect to the augment) are there- 
fore distinguished from the historical; the former taking either 
no augment (pres. and fut.) or the reduplication (perf.); the 
latter taking either the simple augment, or the i acta 
and the augment (plusyuamp. ). 

6. There are augments in the active, passive, and middle 
voice ; the simple augment is only in the indicative, the redu- 
paca in all moods and participles. As the imperf. and 
plusquamp. do not form any moods, the above-mentioned rule 
may be more readily expressed in the following way: 

The reduplication of the perfect is retained in all moods 
and participles ; ; but the augment of the aorist takes 
place only in the indicative. 

Thus of rirrw, 
the PERF. is rérudga, inf. rerupévat, part. TETUDWC, 
1. Erupa—ripar—ripac, 
2. EruTOVv—rTuTELV—TUTWV, 
and the fut. 3, is like the perfect. (See 4. Obs.) 


Obs. The rule may be expressed still more accurately. Any reduplication, or 
whatever supplies its place, continues through all moods, (hence the irregular 
reduplication of the aor. \é\aOov, part. AsdaQwy, and the like, § 83. Obs. 7.) but 
any simple augment takes place merely in the indicative (hence the irregular aor. 
Hyayov drops merely the augmentum temporale in the infin., &c., ayayety, § 85. 
Obs. 2). See about any founded or unfounded exceptions, the Asin: ayvupe and 
etmrety. 


AOR. 


- ‘4 83. 

1. The preceding Section stated the syllabic augment in its 
proper capacity and regularity; the present will show its 
deviations and peculiarities. 

2. Whenever a verb begins with an o, this p 1s doubled after 
the «, as— 

parrw, imperf. Epparrov, 
(See § 21, 2, and the exceptions ibidem, Obs. 2.) and the perfect 
and phsquamnp. have ony the same augment without the redu- 
plication: : 
Perf. tppaga, plusquamp. tppage. 

3. When a verb begins with a double letter, it takes merely 
the « instead of the reduplication, which « then remains 
unchanged in the plusquamp., ex. gr. padrw, perf. epadka, plusg. 
éparxav: Enréw, Eiw, perf. pass. enrnpat, EEeouat. And this 
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is done in most instances where the verb begins with two 
consonants, ev. gr. 

POclpw, perf. p0opa, plusg. tpBopev, 

omelpw, perf. pass. toraona, plusg. torappnv, 

Exriouac Of xriGw, Erruypuat of mricow. 


Obs. 1. From this last rule are excepted, and consequently subject to the prin- 
cipal rule, 

a.) Two consonants, of which the first is a mute, the other a liquid, (muta cum 
liquida,) for instance, ypagw yi-ypaga, xi-cdspat, wé-wvevea, Ti-OAaKa, 
&c. But yy takes merely the ¢, and yA, BA, are fluctuating ; ez. yr. 
yrupitw—lyvwonopa, xar-tywrrespivog, di-syA\urras and dia-yiyAur- 
rat, Barre Bésrapupa, BrAacravw iBdrAdory«a'. 

b.) The perfects péipynuat and céernpat of pydw and erdopas. The Ionians, 
however, (and even the Attics sometimes, ez. gr. Plato, Meno. 39.) have 
gxrnpat. All other verbs beginning with py and «r take simply the e, 
ex. gr. iuynpovevca, ixreariopas, éxrova. : 

c.) The perfects wixrapat, xinrynca, wimrwea, wentnuwc, (see the Anom. 
reravyupt, wiropat, Timrw, wrnoow,) all of which rather are syncopated 
verbs of the root IMETQ. Any perfect, immediately and regularly derived 
from mr, has mercly ¢,as the usual perfect of wrgcow fxrnxa, and 
irroénpat, ixriopat. 

Obs. 2. The same kind of augment, peculiar to verbs beginning with p, may have 
taken place in the old language with other semivowels ; hence the two perfects 
fupopa and Zccvpat, see the Anom., peipopat and cebw.—The Epics double all 
liquids for the sake of the metre, but only in the imperf. and aor. \AaBev, EupaGe. 
—See the Anom. deioar about iddacs. 

Obs. 3. A few verbs of the common language, beginning with liquids, have, 
instead of the reduplication, the syllable ef or ei, ex. yr. eiAnga. See the Anom. 
AapBavw, Aayxdvw, Aéyw, peipopar, and PEQ under eixsiv. 

Obs, 4. Homer’s peputwpéva is the only instance of a reduplication before p. 

Obs. 5, In the three verbs BovAopat, (to be willing,) dvvapat, (to be able,) and 
HEAwW, (to be about to do, intend to do,) the Attics commonly strengthen the syllabic 
augment by the addition of the temporal one ; ez. gr. nOvvapny instead of idvvapuny, 
the same in adzodavw, see § 86. Obs. 2.—See about the syllabic augment before a 
vowel, § 84. Obe. 5, &o. 

Obs, 6. Non-Attic poets often omit the augment in the historical tenses ; ex. gr. 
Bade for {BaXe, BH for ~Bn, yévovro for éyévovro, &c.2 Compare about the accent, 
Obs. 1, 2, to § 103.—This omission in the plusquamp. is also very common in prose : 
rerogecay, réruT ro, for irerigetoay, trérumro, dediee (Plato, Phoedr. 251. a.) for 
édediet, and the like. But the omission of the real reduplication is very rare and 
doubtful. See about deero and the like, § 110, 8, and about the Epic redupl. det, 
instead of de, the Anom, Seioas and deixvupe. 

Obs. 7. The aor. 2. (of the active and middle voice) has also frequently the 
redupl. in Epic poets, and this redup/. continues through all the moods, (see § 82, 6, 
with the Note,) ex. gr. wéaAnyov, A\ehkaOwy, wexOeiv, AehaBicOu, &c. In some 

1 Observe that yy, yA, BA, belong to those instances of muta cum liquida which 
are also excepted from the rule of the others in prosody (see § 7,10). ‘The other 
exceptions stated in that Section do not occur in a way which applies here ; for 
Sédunua is a syncope. See the Anom. dépw. 

2 With Attics for the sake of the metre but seldom ; see Herm. on Eurip. Hee. 
p- xxxii, In prose never, not even in Ionic prose. The sole exception is ypiv. 
See the dnom. xpaw, xp7. : 
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few verbs the simple augment is added in the indic. gpdtw éwigpadoy (see the 
Anom. and compare xcéXopat and ®ENQ).—The present and the fut. active have this 
redupl. only in some mostly poetical forms derived from reduplicated tenses ; see 

11. 

: ; § 84.—The Temporal Augment. 

1. When the verb begins with a vowel, whether it has the 
sp. asper or lenis, the augment coalesces with the initial vowel 
into a long vowel; and this kind of augment, called the temporal 
augment, (see § 82, 1.) continues unchanged in all the preterites. 
A or « generally becomes n, and o—w, ex. gr. 

avéw, imperf. jvvov, perf. jvuxa, plusg. hvi«eev, 
apuosw, tmperf. nouoZov, perf. jpuoKa, plusg. nouoKerv, 
tATriGw, imperf. jAmGov, perf. hArua, plusg. hArikew, 
dutAdéw, tmperf. cpireov, perf. wulAnka, plusg. apAnev. 

2. The following verbs, tyw, I have, aw, I let, t\xw, I drag, 
(see the Anom.) forw and ipriZw, I creep, 2?0iZw, I accustom, 
EXicow, I wind, icriaw, I give a feast, érw (see the Anom.) and 
Zxoua, I follow, toyaZoua, I work, do not change the « into 9, . 
but into «, for instance, imperf. elyxov, perf. eioyacpat, &c. (See 
Obs. 4.) 

Obs. 1. See also elXov, éXeiv, in the Anom. aipéw, ciwOain the Anom. iw, and 
the verbs belonging to the root ‘EQ, § 108. ! 

38. The vowels « and v can only be augmented when they 
are short, and they then become long through the augment : 
ex. gr. ixerebw, (Eurip. Med. 971.) aor. ixérevoa (838); and 
even when the syllable is already long by position, the aug- 
ment must be rendered sensible in pronunciation, ez. gr. icxéw 
isxvov, tuvéw Suvovr. 

4. Of the vowels long in themselves, & a (according to Text 1.) 
commonly becomes n; the others n, w, t, v, are not susceptible 
of the augment, ex. gr. nrrdopat, 

imperf. yTtTepnv, perf. Hrrnpa, plusg. yrrnpny, 
except by the removal of the accent. See Obs. 4 

5. A diphthong may be augmented when its first vowel can 
be changed in the way mentioned above; and if the second 
vowel be an «, it is subscribed thus: 

avAfw—nvAour, eV Youat—nvxounr, 
airéw—7rouy, aow—oov, 
oixEw—@Kouv. 


1 The followin ye are mpropery considered as belonging hither, viz. éw and 
Epéw. See the nom. simeiv—élw about eloa. See § 108, 2.—épvw and spwrdaw 
about etpuaa, per’ which forms belong, however, to the Tonic eipvw, tipwraw, 
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But many verbs neglect this augment, (Obs. 2.) and it never 
takes place with ov and a: ovrafw—ovraZov, eixw—elxov, el&a 5 
with the solitary exception of tixagw, which, however, is only 
augmented by the Attics, and that but rarely, eixaca, eixacpat, 
Att. jkaca, txacuat. In the verbs beginning with ev the usage 
is fluctuating; nuydunv and evyounv, evptOnv, very seldom 
nupeOnv. 


Obs. 2. Those verbs in which the augment would produce a cacophony or indis- 
tinctness, remain in general unchanged, especially a few beginning with a, av, or, 
followed by another vowel, diw, dnpt, andiZopat, avaivw, oiaxilw, oidw, and 
some others; only that the short a, for instance in aiw, is lengthened : tmperf. 
dioy, (long a,) abaivero, olaxiZev, &c. But deidw makes fyecdoy according to the 
general rule, Neither do some other verbs beginning with oc take the augment, 
olvilw, oicoupiw, oiorptw. 

Obs. 3. But the Ionians and non-Attic poets frequently neglect this augment as 
well as the syllabic one in any verb, ez. gr. dpeiBero for rpeiSero, Ewy for eiwy, (of 
idw,) &c. even in the perf. and plusq. puss., ex. gr. Gppat, otenuat, (of drrw, olxéw,) 
Herod. The Dorians, instead of changing those beginning with a into 7, mercly 
alter the quantity, a 

Obs. 4. The temporal augment arose unquestionably from the contraction of the 
syllabic augment € with the vowel of the verb, ez. gr. dyw, &-ayoy hyov : the con- 
traction of e¢ into 7, and ¢0 into w, is, however, a deviation from the general custom 
(§ 28, 3. b); but that of ea into n, and ¢¢ into #, (éxw, &-exov elyov,) agrees 
exactly with it.— Hence the accent of some compound verbs is accounted for. As 
the accent (according to Ols. I. 1. to § 103.) always rests, as far as possible, on the 
antepenultima, dyvijmroyv of dyvdzrw, for instance, has the circumflex on the 
penultima, because of the contraction. And thus the augment sometimes is to be 
known only by the accent, ex. gr. rpoonkw, (from ijcw,) imperf. rpodiKcoy : ameipye 
is the imperative of ameipyw, and ameipye the third person of the imperf. 

Obs. 5. But the syllabic augment has actually been retained in some instances 
before a vowel. Beside several Epic forms, the following three verbs of the com- 
mon language, which by the rule are not susceptible of the temporal augment, have 
the syllabic one: 

ww, wyéopat, obpiw, 
imperf. twlouy, twvotpny, tovpovy. 
The case is the same with the verb AIQ, (see Anom. dyvupt,) I break, aor. taka, 
&c., to distinguish it from dyw, I lead. 

Obs. 6. The temporal augment arose from the « even in the perfect. For as the 
usual redupl. (§ 82.) consisted in the repetition of the first consonant with an e¢, 
this ¢ alone could be prefixed when the verb began with a vowel, and it formed 
the temporal augment along with this vowel. The e is still found unchanged in the 
first-mentioned verbs, (as Zaya, Ewopat, éwynpat, tovpnna,) and besides in 

. goa, toXTra, éopya, 
from tixw, EXw, Eoyw. The o in these perfects comes from the change of the vowel 
in the root, (of which below,) and ¢ is redupl.: Zoyw é-opya, like dépxw dédopKa. 

Obs. 7. This augment retains the sp. asper of the verbs, which have it, ex. gr. 
idXwy, éddwea, from ‘AAOG. See Anom. adXioropat, also dvédvw, Eyyupe. 

Obs. 8. Just as we have seen above (§ 83. Obs. 5.) the syllabic augment increased 
by the temporal one, the latter is commonly increased in the verb épaw, (I see,) by 
the syllabic one, and retains the spiritus: imperf. iwpwy. See about the perfect 
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Edpaxa, dpaw, and also otyw, dvoiyw, among the Anomalous Verbs. The Epic poets 
do this likewise with other verbs, ez. gr. ewvoxoet of otvoxoiw, Envdave of dvddvw. 

Obs. 9. When a verb begins with eo, it is the second vowel which takes the aug- 
ment. This occurs in the verb éoprdadw, éwpraZov, and the perfects of Obs. 6. in the 
plusq. tyixecy, twrrrELy, ewoyery. 


§ 85.—Altic Reduplication. 


1. There is no redupl. in verbs beginning with a vowel, as we 
have seen above (compare § 84. Os. 6). But several of them, 
all radical verbs, have in the perfect a peculiar redupl. called 
the Attic redupl., which, however, is not exclusively peculiar to 
the Attics; most verbs, which have it, disdaining the above 
simpler form. It consists in the repetition of the first two 
letters of the verb, with the vowel unchanged, before the usual 
temporal augment in the perfect ; for instance, 

ayelpw, (nyEpKa,) ay-hyepKa, ayhyeouat, 
éuéw, (ijueka,) éu-nueka, 

dpitrw, (Wovxa,) d9-wouvxa, doWoUypAal, 
bfw, (woa,) b6-wea. 

2. This form is fond of a short vowel in the third syllable, 
and on that account makes long vowels short, as, for instance, 
in aXrslow, perf. adnrrpa, adjAiupat, axovw, perf. axijkoa. 

Obs, 1. This shortening of the vowel enabled Homer to make éonpédarat even of 
épeidw, which commonly gives éonperopat: see Obs. IV. to § 103.—Even the temporal 
augment of the second syllable is sometimes neglected by the Epic poets for the sake 
of the metre, ex. gr. ipépiwro, dpdopvia, of tpeimw,” ATQ.—See about other peculiarities 
of this redupl. the Anom. aipiw, éysipw, hudvw, Exw, otyopat. 

3. The plusquamp. sometimes adds a new temporal augment, 
most commonly in axijxoa, Hxnxdav: but it is omitted in the 
generality of instances (compare § 83. Ods. 6). 

Obs. 2. The aor. 2. of some verbs among those which belong to this §, (as § 83. 
Obs. 7.) has in the poets a redupl. corresponding to that of the perfect, yet so as to | 
give precedence to the temporal augment ; ex. gr. 

APQ, Pf. dpaga, (Lon. dpnoa,) aor. jpapoy. 
The case is the same with jxaxov, wpopey, and some other forms (see the Note 
below). The verb adyw (see Anom.) has this aor. 7jyayoy in the common language. 


This redupl. continues also in the other moods, which only reject the temporal aug 
ment : apapy, dxaxeiv, dyaywy (see § 82. Obs.).! 





1 Grammarians formerly used to explain the Epic forms jjoapev, wpope, as perfects 
made by transposition of dpypa, dpwoa: but jpapa or other perfects of this kind are 
nowhere to be met with in the genuine old Poets. These third persons have every- 
where the signification of the aor., and there are in Homer and other Poets other 
aorists as 3 pl. dpagov for Teapov, part. dpapwy. The other similar aorists do also 
agree with them, as dyayeiy, dxayety, drayety, amagety, ddadxeiy, and tveyKety, (for 
which see the Anom.) and also those beginning with a consonant, as memidely, 
hedaeiy, &c. § 83. Obs. 7. ; 
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Obs. 3. A very extraordinary redupl. of the aor. at the end of the word is found 
in the Epic poets in 
ipvew, aor. npveakoy, ipucaxiety, (for —eiy,) 
and also in évirrw, yvimaxe. See the Anom, 


§ 86.—Of the Augment tn compound Verbs. 


1. With regard to compound verbs, the principal rules are 
the following: when the verb is compounded with a prep., the 
prep. stands before the augment in the augmented tenses. 

It is therefore advisable, first to place the augment before 
the simple verb, and then to prefix the preposition. In the case 
of two vowels coming together, the vowel of the preposition 
(with the exception of mweot and moo) undergoes an elision. 
Several other changes will be best seen in the examples: 

mpoapiow—mpoa-fpepov 3 avrAALyw, auv-éXeyov 5 
aTrodvuw—amn-ldvaa, UTO-OLOUKA, AT-ESEOUKELY 5 
cuppamrw, cuv-ipparroyv; amadXdtrw, am-tAAarrov 5 
meptardw, wept-ébadrAov. 

In the moods of the aorist, the preposition resumes of course 
its original form, after having cast off the augment, ex. gr. 

ovAAfyw, aor. cuvédeEa, conj. avrAALEw, inf. ovr fEat, 
aToouw, — amtdvea, — amodvaw, — amodveat. 

2. Verbs not compounded with prepositions take the aug- 
ment in the begining, ez. gr. 

peAorroréw, EueAOrrolouv, mepeAotrolnka, 

wAnmerAgw, weTAnppeAnKay 

adpovew, ippdvovuv, oixodoutw, g@koddunca. 
But verbs compounded with «i and the inseparable particle 
dvo- take the femporal augment in the middle, as 

evepyeréw, evnoyérouv; duacapecTtew, OvaonpéecTOUY § 
but when an immutable vowel or consonant comes after those 
particles, the augment is in the beginning, as 

dvowrlw, Mvawrovr, 

duaruxéw, tdvarbynoa, Sedvord xnka, 

evooxiéw, nvdoktuoun 5 
only those in ev are more generally (§ 84. Ods. 5.) without any 
augment, evppatvero, evwyobuny (edwyxeic8at). 

Obs. 1. The prep. xpd frequently makes a crasis with the syllabic augment, mpo- 
éreppa, mpovreppa: see § 120. Obs. 7. 

Obs. 2. Some compound verbs, which frequently occur in the language of familiar 
intercourse, and of which the primitives are to be found only in the dialects or poets, 


take the augment before the prep.; as éxaOevdor, ixaOtZor, hpiovr, (of apinut,) yet we 
find also ex. gr. xaOyidoy in most authors, and dmoAatw always gives dxé\avoy, and 
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sometimes (according to § 83, Obs. 5.) with the double augment daxfXavoy, though 
there is no primitive verb to it. See also duréxw in the Anom. éxw, and dpguvyvps, 
§ 108, 3. About éuzoAgy, see Obs. 3. 

Obs. 3. We must principally know, whether verbs are merely compounded with 
another word, or derived from a word already compounded. With respect to this dis- 
tinction a general rule may be observed, the principle of which cannot be shaken, 
although it is subject to many exceptions. Compound verbs of the former kind have 
the augment always in the middle, and most verbs compounded with prepositions 
follow this rule ; for instance, ovy-é\e£a. Compound verbs of the latter kind have the 
augment in the beginning. ‘To these belong, 1, all verbs not compounded with prep., 
(the adv. ed and dve- included,) though their second part should be perfectly similar 
to the primitive verb; for instance, peAowotéw, which is not derived from pédog and 
nwotéw, but from 6 peXootd¢, and which has therefore ueXowoiovy. 2, many verbs too, 
though they be compounded with prep.; ex. gr. dvayriovpat from the compound évay- 
riog, yyarriodpny 5 avT:Bodéw from avriBor}, yvTtBoAouy. Yet the usage of verbs, 
compounded with prep., having the augment in the middle, has occasioned a deviation 
from this principle, so that even in verbs derived from words compounded with 
prep. the augment is most usually after the prep. Homer has avre8éAnce!. The 
Attics generally have 2ZexAnciacay, ivexwpialoy, mpoepnrévoa, cvynpyour, émirern- 
Oevca, dvexeipovy, and many more, though there are no simple primitives of all 
these verbs, (cxAnotalw, tyxwptdlw, rpogpnredw, cuvepyéiw, imirnoetw, éyxerpéw,) 
which are derived from éx«Ancia, éyxwptoy, rpognrnc, cvvepydc, érirndec, and from 
&y and yelp. ’EpzroAgy (to trade, from éuzodn, merchandise,) has indeed commonly 
npr dAnoa, —nka, but Lucian has éuverédAnea.—Even verbs compounded with sub- 
stantives have the redupl. in the middle, having no augment in the beginning, as 
ixzorerpdg¢nca from immorpogéw. 

Obs. 4. The following verbs commonly take the augment in both places together : 
avopdw nvwplovy, svoydiw BreyxAnoa, avixonae Hrexspny, Wapowsiy werap- 
givnca, The anomaly is still greater in the verbs dsaxoveiv, deacrgy, dedtnxdynna, 
carediyrnoa, since they come from dideovog, Siaira, in which the a does not belong 
to another word. Common practice has been betrayed into this irregularity by the 
mere similarity of the composition. 


CONJUGATION. 
§ 87.—Numbers and Persons. 


Connecting Vowel. 


1. All the terminations of the Greek verb in its tenses, 
numbers, and persons, may be divided into two very distinct 
principal classes, one for the active, the other for the passive 
voice. Hence, though the import deviates in some tenses, one 
class is called the active conjugation, the other the passive. 

2. The principal tenses of either conform in some respects to 
a particular analogy, by which they are distinguished from the 
historical tenses. 

3. This appears more distinctly from the following table, 
which shows the terminations of the three persons and numbers 


1 See Buttm. Lexilogus, 63, I3. 
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in the different tenses and their conjugation. But it refers 
merely to the indicative: the way in which it is to be applied 
to the conjunctive and optative will appear from the following §. 


Principal Tenses. 








Active. Passive. 
1 Person, 2 Person, 3 Person, 1 Person, 2 Person, 3 Person, 
Sing. - ¢ pa (caz) Tal 
Dual. | wanting roy Tov ueBov cov abov 
Plur. pev TE aly, ot ueBa ofe vral. 
Historical Tenses. 

Sing. —_-  ¢ —-— pny (co) TO 
Dual. wanting Tov TH ucfov = abov = c Onv 
Plur. | pev Te v OF cay peOa ofe vTO. 


4. Here must be also noticed the doctrine of the so-called 
connecting vowel. Such is the term applied to that letter, by 
means of which the above-noted terminations are annexed to 
the root of the verb. For instance, in Av-o-pev, Av-e-re, éAvo- 
a-nv, the letters o, «, a, are the connecting vowels; dv is the 
root. 

5. The general rule is, that all the tenses of the verb, with 
the exception of the perf. and plusg. pass., and the irregular 
verbs in ut, annex those terminations noted above to the root, 
by means of the connecting vowel. But this vowel being 
variable, the manner in which the connecting vowel is used in 
the different tenses and moods is most easily learned from the 
paradigm. There are eight-connecting vowels, viz., five simple 
vowels: a, ¢, n (y), 0, w; and three diphthongs: az, «&, and ou 


Obs. 1. Thus for instance the termination pey of the 1 pers. plur, act. is annexed 
to the root of the pres., fut., &c. by means of o (Av-o0-peév, Avo-o0-pev) ; to the root of 
the aor. 1. and perf. by means of a (é\vo-a-pev, Aehux-a-pev) ; to that of the plusg. by 
means of ex (tAehuK-ee-pey); to that of the aor. 1. pass. by means of n (éAvO-n-pEv); 
to that of the conj. by means of w (Av-w-pev); to that of the pres. opt. &c. by means 
of ot (Av-ot-pev); to that of the opt. aor. by means of at (Avo-at-ev). From these 
examples it will be seen, that the terminations (yey, re, &c.) sufficiently indicate 
the persons, but that the connecting vowel alone is not sufficient to enable us to recog- 
nise the tenses and moods, since there are besides various changes taking place with 
the root of the verb, and which will be treated of in the following §§. | 

Obs. 2. The terminations of the first and third persons singular of the active are 
not given in this table, because in most instances they have no consonant, but only 
the connecting vowel, and generally alone, which connecting vowel! is, however, 


* Though in this instance it has nothing more to connect, it is yet identical with 
it, and is consequently dropped in any formation which has no connecting vowel. 
Compar e, for instance, riOT with éridn- uy and exiWecpey, where ¢ or n belongs to 
the root. 
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very different in different tenses. Compare, for instance, 1. Av-w, 3. Avd-e, with 
Avo-pev or ZAvo-a, EAvo-e with édvo-a-pey. But in most historical tenses the first 
person has a steady », (éAv-o-y, éXeAUK-e-v,) and the third person, when its vowel 
is an £, the mutable y (Z\v-ev ore). In the less frequent conjugation of verbs in pt, 
both persons have a very peculiar termination in the present, viz. pu, ot. See § 106. 

Obs. 3. The third person pl. of the principal tenses of the active is given here as 
it is in use in the common language. But it is proper to observe that in the Doric 
dialect it ends in yrz, and that the vowel of the ot of the common form is always 
long, because there has been a y dropped ; rimrovot, Dor. rvmrovtt,—rerigact, 
Dor. rerigayrt. See the Obs. V. 4. to § 103. 

Obs. 4. The terminations cat and go of the second pers. pass. are only to be noticed 
as a foundation or basis, since they have remained unchanged but in very few in- 
stances. The manner in which they coalesce with the preceding letters, so as not 
to be recognised, is explained below in the Observations III. to § 103. 

Obs. 5. With regard to the peculiarities which distinguish the historical from 
the principal tenses, the following points must be carefully attended to in the 
above table ? ; 

a.) A characteristic, which runs through the whole active and passive form, is, 
that the third pers. dual, which in the principal tenses is always the same 
with the second, (as act. ruxrerov, rumrerov, pass. TrUTrEDOov, TUTTEGOOY,) 
constantly ends in ny in the historical tenses, ex. gr. imperf. act. 2. érumreroy, 
3. grumrérny, pass. 2, trimrecOor, 3. irurrécOny. Compare below Obs. V. 
3. in § 103. 

b.) The third pers. pl. of the active affords also a steady distinction ; it always 
ends in ot, with the mutable » (ovaty, acty, or ot,) in the principal tenses, 
but in the historical tenses constantly with a steady v (ov, av, ercay, noay). 

c.) In the passive form the two kinds of tenses are completely different 
throughout the singular, and in all the third persons. The termination 
pac in the principal tenses is always pny in the historical ones, and rat 
(sing. and pl.) always becomes ro. The difference of the terminations 
coming from cat and go is equally steady. (See Obs. 4.) | 

Obs. 6. The first person is wanting through the whole active in the dual ; that is 
to say, it does not differ from the pl. That the dual, as an old pl. especially in 
verbs, has sometimes the signification of the pl. with Poets, has been remarked 
above, § 33. Obs. 7. See particularly Od. 0. 49. Hymn. Apoll. 487. 501. Pind. Ol. 
2, 157. 


§ 88.—Moods and Participles. 


1. The Greek language is richer in moods and participles 
than any other language. The imperfect and plusquamp. exist 
only in the indic. Other moods and participles may be formed 
of the other tenses. The future, however, has neither conjunc- 
tive nor imper., and the perfect seldom has a conjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imper. See below, § 137. Ods.11. Thus every pre- 
sent, perf. 1 and 2, aorist 1 and 2, has beside the indicat. a 
conj., imperat., infinit., and participle. 

2 All these differences are of particular use in reading the Epic poets, where they 


frequently are the only means of recognising the tenses when the augment is 
dropped. (See above the Obs. to §§ 83, 84.) 
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2. The opt. derives its name from serving to express a wish, 
but is also frequently used in a variety of other connexions, as 
will be seen in the Syntaz. We only observe here, that its 
signification corresponds almost thoroughly to that of the Latin 
imperfect, perf., and plusquamp. of the conjunctive, which is 
wanting in Greek. 

3. This observation is closely connected with the following 
principal rule concerning the conjugation of the conj. and opt. :— 

The conjugation of the conj. of all tenses has constantly 
for its basis that of the principal tenses, while that of 
the optative is always grounded in the conjugation of 
the historical tenses '. 

The table of the preceding Section thus contains in its upper 
series the terminations of all conjunctives, and the lower one 
those of all optatives. The peculiarity of each mood thus lies 
in the modifications of the cunnecting vowel, by which they are 
distinguished from each other as well as from the indicat.; 
and for this reason, this vowel has been also called the mood- 
vowel. 

4, The connecting vowels n and w are peculiar to the conj., 
and the following rule is here observed :— 

The conjugation of all conjunctives follows that of the con- 
junctive in the present ;—the 

pres. conjunct. is formed of the pres. indicat. in the following 
manner :— 

Wherever the indic. has o, ov, w, the conj. has w: 

Wherever the tndic. has ¢, e, y, the con. has n or y. 

Hence: Ind. rimrroyev, rémrovowvy, réwrerat, rimrec, rumry, &e. 
Con}. rimrwpev, réimrwot, témrntat, téwryc, Tbmry, &c. 
The terminations of all the con}. are therefore 
in the Act. w, ye, y—nrov, nrov, wuEv, nre, worl), 
in the Pass. wuat, 0, nrat, oueDor, nobor, naOov, wpeda, node, 
WUTaL. 

5. The characteristic letter of the optative is i: it coalesces 
into a diphthong with the preceding vowel, (whether radical or 
connective,) which diphthong continues the same through all 
numbers and persons. The termination of the first person in 
the active is either pe or ny, (a8 réwrouut, reBefny,) and in the 


1 Thus, for instance, the opt. even of principal tenses always has ny in the third 
eer a eye and in the passive constantly ro in the third person sing. and pl. 
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last instance this 7 continues along with the diphthong in all 
the other terminations: ore, oi, ot, &c.—elnv, elne, eln, efgoar, 
&c. In the passive the diphthong is immediately before the 
historical termination (ruwrol-unv, riOci-r0, &c.). 

6. The imper. has a second and third person in all the num- 

bers; its terminations in all tenses are— 
2. 3. 2. 3. 2. 38. 
Act. sing... Tw, dual, rov, rwv, pl. re, rwaav or vrwv. 
Pass. sing. (e0,) c9w, dual, -cBov, c8wv, pl. ofe,cOwear or cbwr. 
7. The infin. has the following terminations :— 
act. ev, OF vat OF at. 
pass. ofa. 

8. All participles are adjectives of three terminations; and 
the fem., of course, (according to § 58, 2.) always follows the 
first decl. The masc. of the active has in the gen. vrog, which 
gives ¢ or vy for the nom., and oa for the fem., thus— 

wy OF ouc, ovaa, OY, ag, aca, av, 


gen. ovtog. gen. avroc. 
ELC, ELTA, EV, UC, Vad, UY, 
Jen. EvToG. gen. vytoc. 


The participle of the perfect active deviates from this; it 
always has 
WC, viay OC; 
gen. 6roc. 
For the declension of these participles, see § 103. 
The participles of the passive voice all end in 
PEVOG, Ny OVe 
Obs. These terminations experience some modifications in their application ; 
they undergo a contraction not only in the contracted verbs, (§ 105.) but also in 


some parts of the usual conjugation, which are grounded in contraction. See 
§ 95, 7. and Obs. I. 3. to § 103. 


§ 89.— Active, Passive, and Middle Voice. 


1. The idea of a passive includes also the case, when the 
action, which I suffer, is inflicted or done by myself. It may 
therefore be expressed by the passive form, as versor in Latin 
does not merely signify ‘I am turned about, but also ‘J turn 
myself about.’ This meaning of the passive is called the 
reflective’; but the Greek goes still further, and employs the 


1 Compare, above, the Note to § 74, 4. 
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passive voice in connexions, where the verb has only a col- 
lateral relation to the subject (for instance, ‘J prepare a dwell- 
ing for myself’). All these cases, which will be more fully 
explained in the Syntax, give the significatio media; and the 
passive, when it has this signification, is called medium, ‘the 
middle voice.’ 

2. With regard to their form, we have already shown the 
difference between the passive and active voice, § 87. Each 
active tense is accordingly changed into its natural passive in 
the way which we are going to point out here for the first 
persons of the indic. of all tenses. 





Active, Passive. Active, Passive. 
Present, Ws oma Imperf. ov, dunv 
Perf. a,kd, eae Plusg. ev, kev, unv 
Fut. ow,  sopat | Mak oa, oaunv 
W, oupat OV, Ounv. 


3. The four following tenses of this natural passive, viz. 

the pres. and the smperf. 

the perf. and the plusyguamp. 
comprise the medial signification in all cases where that medial 
signification occurs, so that through the connexion or context 
alone we can discover whether they are of the passive or middle 
voice. But in the aor. and fut. the above natural passive is 
generally only a medium, or middle voice: the passive has a 
particular form for both these tenses, which have this peculiarity, 
that the aor., notwithstanding its passive signification, assumes 
the active form in its conjugation, whilst the future, formed 
from this aor., passes again into the passive form. 

Aor. pass. ele Fut. pass. Ojoopat, 
nV, NoOUal. 

In contradistinction to those forms, the above natural passive 
of the fut. and aor. is called in grammar fut. and aor. mediti : 


Fut. med. ea | Aor. med. ne 


oupal, OuNv. 
But the first four tenses, which have only the natural passive 
form for both significations, and consequently should be called 
passivomedia, are simply denominated passiva in the theory of 
grammatical forms, and can only take the name of media when 
they have the medial signification in the context, that is to say 
in the syntaz. 
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The following table brings at once under review the double 
forms of the fut. and aorists of the three voices of the verb: 
Active. | Passive. Medium. 


Fut es Ojooma oopiat 
Ul. ~ o { ~ 

QO . hoomat | ovpat 

Aor, § % Onv ocauny 

° Vor nv Ouinv. 





Obs. The medial or middle form of the aor. is omitted in all verbs which have 
not such a medial signification ; it is the aor. pass. in @nyv or nv, which assumes this 
signification in several verbs, (§ 136.) and therefore the medial form occurs only in 
a limited, though considerable, number of verbs. We begin, however, by comsider- 
ing every Greek verb as perfect, and shall notice, further on, which tenses are 
actually in use in each verb. 

4. The old Greek grammarians have in their grammars a 
complete medium, or middle voice, in which the present and 
imperf. of the passive are given at length as tenses of the 
medium ; but instead of letting them be followed by the perf. 
and plusg. pass., which also have the double signification, they 
have a separate | 

Perf. and plusq. medii, 
the import of which is the following. 

5. The perf. act. has two different forms, each of which ends 
In a in the first person. The common form, as will be seen 
below, either aspirates the radical consonant, or introduces a 
Kk, (Aéyw AéXsxa, Uw wépuxu,) the uncommon one does neither 
(pedyw wépevya, dalw dédna). In most instances the latter form, 
which differs so little from the other, really is the true practical 
perfect belonging to the regular pres. of the act. from which 
it is derived; and in but few instances the present has a 
transitive, and this perfect an intrans. signification. (See § 113.) 
This anomaly of a small number of verbs ought not to have 
had any influence on the theory of the Greek verb in general; 
yet because the intrans. signification is in some instances the 
same with the reflective signification of the medium, (as, for in- 
stance, ‘I have frightened myself, or ‘I am frightened, and 
because both forms of the perf. exist together in a few verbs, 
the old grammarians placed this pezf. with its dependent plusg. 
in the conjugation of the medium, though in every instance, 
where a verb has a medium, it is only 

the perf. and plusg. pass., which have the true medial sig- 
nification along with the passive one. (See § 136.) 
6. Modern grammarians have therefore abandoned this mis- 
K 
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leading method; and as the double formation of other tenses is 

marked by numbers in the theory of the Greek conjugation, 

§ 90. I. they now call this more uncommon perf, and plusq. 
Perf. and plusq. secundum, 

but it occurs only in the active voice. The perfect of the 

passive is always made in a uniform way from both forms of the 

perfect of the active. 


§ 90.— Tenses. 


1. The Greek tenses partly have a double form, marked in 
grammar by the first and second, though this does not establish 
a difference in the signification. The perf. has a double form 
only in the act. voice, (§ 89, 6.) but the futures and aorists 
have double forms in the active, passive, and middle voice. 

2. The passive has besides a peculiar fut. 3, or what is called 
paulo-post-fut.. which takes the reduplication of the perfect 
(§ 99). See Syntax, § 138. 

3. All the tenses of the Greek verb are distributed or classed 
in the following table under the head of what is more correctly 
called the active, passive, and middle voice. 

This table notices the augments and terminations of the first 
person. The longer line is the space left for the root of the 
verb, the smaller one in front for the initial letter repeated in the 
augment. The sp. asper over the termination denotes the 
aspiration of the preceding consonant. 


Act. Pass. Med. 
Pres. —w — opat as in the pass, 
Imperf. € — ov &é — dunv 
Perf. 1. -e— a@ Or xa -— — pat 


Plusg. 1. | -e— &v or wety; &-€ — pny 
Perf. 2. E—a 
Plusg. 2. | &«— av 


Fut. 1. — ow — Ohoopat — copat 
Aor. 1. t— oa &é — Onv & — oapnv 
Fut. 2. —o — joopat / —ovpat 
Aor. 2. &— ov &— nv é— éunv 
Fué. 3. wanting -€ — copiat wanting. 


4. The manner of combining these terminations of the tenses ~ 
with the root of different verbs requires a particular explanation, 
called the theory of the formation of the tenses, previously to 
which we have to state what 1s called in grammar the charac- 
teristic of the verb, and the theme of the verb. 
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§ 91.—Characteristic of the Verb. 


1. The letter immediately preceding the principal vowel of 
the termination of a tense is called the characteristic (dis- 
tinctive mark) of that tense. Thus, for instance, in the above 
table o is the characteristic of the fut. 1. and of the aor. 1. in 
the act. and med. 

2.. But that letter which remains at the end of the root of the 
verb, after having rejected all which serves merely for the 
terminations of the inflections, is more particularly the charac- 
teristic of the verb. On rejecting, for instance, the w of the 
present, we find that the letter, or two letters, which precede 
the w, constitute the characteristic of that verb, ex. gr. in éy-w 
the y, in doved-w the ev. 

Obs. The question is not here about the etymological root of the verb, which in 
govedw is the syllable gov, but about the radical letters of the verb (compare the 


Note to § 39.) to which ev belongs. Thus in gAéw, ripdw, it is € and a, not 
A and p, which are the true characteristics. 


83. Verbs are divided into different classes, according to 
their characteristics. Hence verbs which have a vowel before 
the w of the present, that is to say, whose characteristic is a 
vowel, are called verba pura. See § 28,1. Verbs of which the 
characteristic is «, a, 0, admit of contraction in the pres. and 
imperf. in the act. and pass.; they are therefore called verba 
contracta. See § 105. Verbs of which the characteristic is one 
of the letters A, u, v, o are called verba liquida or verba A, pn, v, 9. 
See § 101. Verbs not included in these classes are called 
verba muta. For a similar division into classes see § 100, a. 


§ 92.—Double Themes. 


1. In Greek, as in Latin, the present is considered as the 
principal tense, that is to say, the tense which serves for the 
formation of all the other tenses. This process is easy in most 
verbs, since, on rejecting the w, we find the root and charac- 
teristic of the verb, which are the basis, on which all the other 
forms of the verb are built. 

2. But in many verbs, that which remains after rejecting the 
w of the present, is not to be immediately taken for the pure 
root of the verb; for on stripping other tenses of the same verb 
of their peculiar ferminations and augments, we find a root 
left, which is more or less different from the root of the present, 

K 2 
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so that we must ‘discriminate which form of root is the primi- 
tive one. 

3. This difference consists, in one part of these verbs, merely 
in the vowel, and chiefly in the alteration of the three short 
vowels e, a, o. As there is nothing in simple vowels why one 
should be considered as the radical vowel preferably to the 
other, the vowel of the present tense is, for uniformity’s sake, 
considered as the radical vowel, as, for instance, in radu, 
éroapny, rérpoda, exactly like cleave, clave, cloven, in English. 

4. But the root of the verb in the presené tense is in many 
verbs of a lengthened and fuller form, partly through a long 
vowel, or through a diphthong, whilst the other tenses have a 
short vowel, and partly through a greater number and variety 
of consonants; ex. gr. Aelrw EAtTov, Tikw érakny, PadrdrAw Earov, 
rimtw éréanv, Tacow traynv. There is even a considerable 
number of verbs, of which the present offers a still greater 
variety, and sometimes an additional syllable, as AuuBavw, 
where the root is Aauf3av, whilst other tenses EAaBov, Arjppouat, 
make the root Aaj3, Anjf3. This is the principle on which the 
present tense of a verb frequently appears in a fuller form than 
other tenses of the same verb. 

5. It is, no doubt, more natural and easier to adopt the 
simple root rather than the fundamental one; but as it would 
disturb the uniformity of the grammatical process, if the present 
of such verbs were derived from other tenses, grammarians have 
introduced the following theory. As there are verbs with 
double forms of the present, one simple, and the other fuller, 
for instance, Aelrw and Amravw, tow and iofiw, one of which 
generally is less used or even obsolete, we assume for tenses 
not analogous with the present another disused verbal form, 
and give to it the form of a present tense for grammatical 
purposes; for instance, t\aZoyv is considered as coming from 
a disused pres. AdBw or AjBw, and such imaginary or sup- 
plementary forms of presents are printed in grammars in capital 
or initial letters and without any accent, AABQ, to point them 
out as not being in use. (See the second prefatory remark to 
the List of Anomalous Verbs.) 

6. Any present tense, whether in use or obsolete, which 
serves for the formation of other parts of the verb, is called a 
theme, Qéua, and any verb which requires a supplementary 
verbal form along with its real present tense, is said to have a 
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double theme. The characteristic of the simple theme in con- 
tradistinction to other forms, where it is not easily recognised, 
is called the pure characteristic of the verb; as y in the theme 
TATQ in contradistinction to the ao in rdcow’. 

7. This plurality of forms in one and the same verb is pro- 
perly an anomaly; hence the annexed List of Anomalous Verbs 
mostly contains verbs of that kind. But when the difference 
between the usual theme, and the obsolete or imaginary one, 1s 
not verv great, or common to several verbs which have the same 
characteristic in the usual present tense, it is considered merely 
as a variety of the usual conjugation, that the anomalous one 
may not be needlessly increased. 

8. We reckon here chiefly verbs of which the pure charac- 
teristic in their usual present tense is disfigured by the intro- 
duction or change of a letter. They are of three sorts :— 

1.) In verbs with the characteristic mr, the r is a strength- — 
ening addition; their pure characteristic is one of the 
labials 3, 7, ¢; (compare § 20.) ex. gr. 

KpUuTTW, TUNTW, pant, 
K PYBQ, TYTIQ, PA®Q. 

2.) Most verbs with oo or rr have as pure characteristic 
one of the palatal letters y, x, y: for instance— 
TOacow, poicow, Bijcow, 

TIPATQ, ®PIKQ, BHXQ, 
in some few it is also a lingual letter. See Ods. 2-4. 
3.) Most verbs with @ (Dor. o8) have 6 for their pure 
characteristic ; as— 
poaGw— PPAAQ, dGw—OAQ, 
but several have also y, as— 
kpaGw—KPATQ. 

All these verbs retain the fuller form and impure charac- 
teristic only in the present and imperf. of the act. and pass. 
voice; the rest of the tenses are derived from the simpler 
theme. But for the sake of brevity and uniformity we gram- 
matically treat the two themes as one conjugation, and con- 
sider the matter as if, for instance, in réiyw, tumeic, and the 
hike, the r of the pres. rimzrw had been rejected, or as if Z, and 
not the pure characteristic 6, had been dropped before the o 


In goaow (ful. of doaZw). 


1 To avoid too great an accumulation of such themes, this Grammar, instead of 
noticing disused themes in Q, simply states the root, TYII, TAT, &c. 
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9. To these verbs must be added those which in the present 
tense barely differ in quantity, the pure characteristic being 
doubled in the present, which in common language is done 
only with the A, as BadAw EBadov, orfAAw oredw totadrnv, OF 
the pres. tense having, instead of the short vowel of the other 
tenses, a diphthong or long vowel; as Aefrw Aehbw EXurov, THKkw 
ri&w éraxny, galvw gpavw ripayka, pevyw pebEw Eguyov. They, 
too, have a simple theme, as BAAQ, AITO, ®YTQ, (Lat. fugio,) 
etc.: but such trifling differences are not sufficient to throw 
these verbs out of the usual grammatical method, which con- 
siders the present tense as a basis; hence they are stated 
below, among the regular conjugations, as mere abbreviations 
of the root of their present tense. 


Obs. 1. Verbs in %, with the simple characteristic 8, exceed the others in number 
less by their primitives, as yalw, yéilw, ELopat, cxifw, than by the multitude of 
derivatives in ifw and aZw, which follow the same conjugation. To the charac- 
teristic y belong all verbs denoting a call or sound, as xpalw, orevdsw, rpizw, 
oipwow, &c. with a few others, of which we meet in prose with 

oralw, orilw, ornpizw, opitw, pacrizw, 
and some which are fluctuating between the two formations; see the Anom. apwdaZw, 
twailw, Bacrafw, yvoragw.' We even find in some other verbs the pure charac- 
teristic to be yy. See the Anom. mrAdlw, wrralw, carmilw, fut. rraykw, &e. 

Obs. 2. The simple characteristic of some verbs in oo or rr is not one of the 

palatals, but linguals, and hence follows the analogy of those with 2, as 
whacow, Tasow, Tricow, BrirrTw, Bodoow, cvacow, Aticow, ipdoow, ipicow, 
Kopvcow, Niccouat, vicoopat, 
(fut. rXaow, &c.) and two are fluctuating : see the Anom. dgvcow, vdcow. 

Obs. 3. Some verbs have the present tense indifferently with 2 or rr, but follow 
only one of these double presents in the rest of their tenses ; as, in particular, 
oparrw ov a¢alw, (to kill, slay,) ful. opa&w, &c. and apudtw or apporrw, (to join, 
jit,) fut. appoow, &c. 

Obs. 4. It will be stated, § 95. Obs. 2, that the Doric dialect has a palatal letter 
in some tenses of the verbs, of which the characteristic is a lingual. 

Obs. 5. We have remarked above, in general, that the characteristic mr always 
contains one of the three mutes vf the labial organ, and oa, rr, either a palatal or 
(according to Obs. 2.) a lingual. But which letter it be, is generally indifferent ; 
we shall see below that most verbs are used only in those tenses (fut. 1. aor. 1. 
perf. 1.) which must also change this pure characteristic according to the general 
rules, (§ 16. &c.) and the three mutes constantly in the same way. For imstance, 
the fut. 8n%w merely shows that the pure characteristic of the verb Bijocw is a palatal 
letter, but does not indicate which palatal it is. This may indeed be inferred in 
these instances from other kindred words ?, but as it is of no importance with regard 


1 It is obvious that in most of these verbs we cannot suppose the real original 
characteristic to have been y, but that the anxiety to avoid the meeting of o (ort- 
oOsic, Bacrac@eic,) caused many verbs in ifw, a2w, to assume the other form. See 

bs. 
- 2 Thus in the above example Bnoow (to cough), the radical letter has been asserted 
tobe x from the subst. 87% (cough), gen. Bnxéc. Again in w\doow (to form, fashion) 
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to inflection, all those verbs, of which the pure characteristic does not appear from 
the conjugation itself, may be considered, if they be with mr, as having the cha- 
racteristic 7, and if with oo or rr, as having either the characteristic y, or (those 
of Obs. 2.) the characteristic 6, which is grounded in the kindred termination Z. 
We therefore have only to notice the few verbs which really show, in any of their 
tenses, another letter than any of those which we have mentioned, as their pure 
characteristic. They are 
a.) With wr, 
Br\arrw, kodrrw, pure characteristic B, 
Barrw, parrw, 0arrw, oxdrry, pitrw, Opinrw,—d¢. 
b.) With oo, rr, only the Anom. dpicow—x, Anom. Niccopat,—r : and 
xopvacow— 9 (§ 98. Obs. 5). 

Obs. 6. But we cannot repeat too often, that in all this we do not mean to assert 
etymological truth, but grammatical analogy. Though such formations as rpacow 
wéimpaya, KAadyyw kAdy&w, ean hardly be accounted for otherwise than by as- 
suming an older form, it would yet be absurd to pretend that derivative verbs like 
adAdoow, xwoifw, came from an old form in yw and dw: the former, however, 
really has an aor. 2. pass. d\Aayijvat, and the other the Ionic 3 pers. pl. of the 
perf. pass. xexwpidarat. Itis rather evident that other verbs have been formed 
after the analogy of those which previously existed in the language. But to draw 
the line is impossible ; at least, it would needlessly complicate the statement of 
grammatical principles. It is far better to bring all tle verbs which agree in that 
kind of formation under one point of view ; and it may be supposed that several of 
the simple themes have actually been formerly in existence, (this supposition is, 
indeed, confirmed by verbs of that kind occurring im the old poets, such as BrAaBw, 
Airopat, dpigw for dpvréiw, dovxw for épicow, and others,) and that in the pro- 
gress of the language other verbs were formed on the analogy of similar roots. __ 

Obs. 7. The modes of strengthening the present tense, not comprised in this 
Section, especially the lengthening of some present tenses with -iw and -dw, are 
reviewed below in § 112, as belonging to the anomaly of the verb. 


§ 93.—Formation of the Tenses. 


1. The annexion of the terminations of the tenses, as stated 
in § 90, is not always a straightforward operation, but fre- 
quently influenced by euphony ; and when the characteristic of 
the verb does not harmonise with these terminations, it neces- 
sitates changes and differences, besides other peculiarities in 
the usual language. 

2. It is, therefore, of importance to know which tenses are 
derived one from the other, or agreeing with each other. 
the radical @ may be inferred from such subst. as lrvom\dOog (maker of ovens). 
But the inference is not always safe, because the radical letter in such derivations 
frequently is different without any apparent cause ; for instance, aor. pass. ixotBny, 
adv. xpiga, adj. epdgioc. This and similar instances show, what was indeed to be 
expected, that the radical letter is not always steady, but frequently fluctuating, as 
in English, to weave and webster, in German, decken, ‘to cover,’ and ein dach, ‘ roof.’ 
Yet in most cases there is a correspondence between the verbal and nominal forms, 


and in doubtful cases the grammarian is warranted in considering the simple vowel 
of a verb as its radical letter, or pure characteristic. 
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Some tenses, connected in signification, are evidently derived 
one from the other; ex. gr. the imperf. from the pres. tense, 
and plusyuamp. and fut. 3. from the perf. 

3. Of other tenses it cannot be properly affirmed that they 
are derived one from the other; but as they agree more or 
less in their derivation from the common root of the verb, 
grammar considers them, for the convenience of the learner, 
partly as derived from each other, (ex. gr. the aor. 1. in oa 
from the fut. in ow,) and partly as exhibiting an example 
which serves to point out, once for all, in one tense what else 
would require to be repeated in each tense. 

4. The tenses are accordingly classed in the following three 
series, in the order in which they are derived from each other 
in the generality of verbs, or stated in the grammar :— 

I. Pres. and imperf. act. and pass. 

II. Fut. and aor. 1. act. and med. 
Perf. and plusq. 1. along with perf. and plusg. pass. 

and fué. 3. 
Aor. and fut. 1. pass. 
III. Fut. and aor. 2. act. and med. 

Aor. and fut. 2. pass. 
Perf. and plusgq. 2. 

In order to apply this table to verbs of a double theme and 
of a lengthened characteristic, the following observations are 
to be attended to :— 

In series I. the full form (double theme) and the lengthened 
characteristic remains always unchanged, ex. gr. rimtw, EruTtov 3 
full form wr; whilst the second and third series (§ 92,8.) are 
derived from the simple theme, and in such a manner that 

In series IJ. the simple characteristic is always changed, 
according to the general rules, ex. gr. riibw, (réw-aw,) perf. 
réruga (rérum-a). But 

In series III. the simple characteristic remains unchanged, 
eX. gr. EruTov, TétTUTTA. 

When the verb has but one characteristic, the first and third 
series retain it unchanged, but it is commonly changed in the 
second. 

5. Although one of these tenses may not be used in a verb, 
yet grammar states it, to serve as a uniform basis for others 
actually in use. | 
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§ D4. 

1. The formation of the tenses, and their differences among 
themselves, are pointed out for each tense in only one of its 
forms, which always is the first person of the indic. All the 
other personal and modal forms are conjugated alike in all 
verbs, as soon as that first person is known, as will be seen 
below in the paradigms (compared with §§ 87, 88). 


Obs. Only the perf. pass. is of such a nature that its formation must be studied 
in its several modal and personal terminations ; see § 98. 


2. Several tenses are formed in a manner so simple and 
constantly uniform, that they are easily known from the ex- 
amples below. We will only previously state those of the 
usual conjugation in w:— 

1.) The present w gives the imperf. ov—rimrw, trurrov. 

2.) Every tense in w is in the pass. oua. Thus the pres. 
w gives the pres. of the pass. riarw, romropar: and the 
fut. the fut. med. rinpw, rinpoua. The § 95, 7, shows 
that the fut. 2, or circumflerum in ©, med. -ovpat, is 
comprised in this rule. | 

3.) Every tense in ov is in the pass. dunv. Thus the 
imperf. ov gives the imperf. pass. trumrov, trumropunv: 
and the aor. 2. the aor. 2. med. trurov, érumdunv. 

4.) The aor. 1. med. annexes merely the syllable pny to 
the aor. 1. truiba, trupapunv. 

5.) The perf. always gives the plusquamp. in the act. voice 
by changing a into av—réruga, érerdgperv: and in the 
pass. by changing pat into pnv—rérumpat, érerbupny. 
See about the other persons of the plusqguamp. pass. in 
particular, § 98. 

6.) Both forms of the aor. pass. give the fut. pass. by 
changing nv into joouar—érbgpOnv and érérnv—rug6i- 
Gopal, TuTjcopat. 

The rest of the tenses require particular rules. 


§ 95.—Futurum Activi. 


1. The principal form of the fut. in Greek is the termination 
ow. It occurs in by far the greatest number of verbs, and is 
on that account called fui. 1., ex. gr. 

rabw, fut. ravow. 
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2. When the characteristic_of the verb is a consonant, it 
causes the changes usually connected with a, ez. gr. 

Aéyu, TAEKW, TEVXW, fut. Ew, wAtw, rebew, 

OXl[3w, Asclrw, yoapu, Ortilw, Asibw, ypoabu, 

oTmevow, welOw, ripbu, orevow, telow, Tipcw. 

Obs. 1. When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual letter preceded by », 
a change takes place before the o of the fut. according to § 25, 4. But the case is of 
rare occurrence ; it is most distinct in orivdw, fut. oreiow. See also the Anom. 
Tracxyw, xavdavw, 

3. The verbs in wr, oo or rr, and @, having the pure cha- 
racteristic, (according to § 92.) change ar into yf, oo (rr) into 
E, and Z into o, ex. gr. 


tunrw, (TYIMQ,) riw, 
parry, (PA®Q,) pap, 
rasow, (TAT Q,) rabw, 


poatw, (PPAAQ,) poacw, 
and in rarer instances (§ 92, with the Obs.) @ is changed into 
E, and ac (rr) into o, ex. gr. 

kpagw, (KPATQ,) kpagw, 

twAacow, (IIAA@Q,) TAaGW. 
Hence, when the characteristic of the verb 1s 

a labial, the fut. ends in Wu, 


apalatal, ,, 5, Ew, 
alingual, ,, 35, TW, 
a vowel, es - TW. 


4. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel, (verba 
pura, § 91. Obs.) the syllable which precedes the termination 
ow is generally long, let its quantity in the present tense be 
what it may ', ez. gr. 


daxpbw, (v,) daxptow, (v5) 

tlw, (t,)? tiaw, (i) 

and consequently « and o become »n and w, ex. gr. 
piréw, dnrow,; pirtjow, SnAwow. 


See the exceptions in the Ods. 3, 4. 
_ 6. The characteristic a is changed into n in the fut., except 
when the vowels ¢, 1, or an p precede, in which cases the a in 
the fut. is long *, ex. gr. 
TUYLAW, aTaTAW, _ -TYLhow, aTraThaw, 
1 The probable reason of it is stated in the Obs. 15. 
2 Tiw is taken here in its usual quantity, though Homer uses it also as long. 


5 Compare the analogous rules of the first decl. § 34,2, and of the fem. in 
adjectives, § 60, 2. 
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Bodw, tyyudw, _Bohow, tyyvicw, 


97 ld 9? , = 
EAW, MELOLAW, Zdow, metdtacw, (a,) 
dpaw, owodu, dpdow, Pwodow (a). 


See the exceptions in the Ods. 6, 7. 

6. But the penultima of futures in dow, fow, bow, 18 always 
short when they come from verbs in Z, or oo, tr, ex.gr. in 
godow, SKaow, vopicw, Kdiow, coming from gPodlw, duKdtw, 
vouiow, kAvfw: and in rAdow, mriaw, from mrAdcow, aricow*. 


Obs. 2. The Doric dialect has & instead of a, (in the fut. and aor. 1.) not only in 
most verbs with Z, ex. gr. copifw, ducatw, from copitw, dueafw, but also in verbs 
which have a vowel before the w in the present tense, but chiefly only when the 
vowel in the usual fut. is short ; ex. gr. éy&\aze. (See Obs. 3.) The Dorians have, 
however, the common form along with this, and use both indifferently in verses 
according to the exigency of the metre °. 

Obs. 3. Several verbs, of which the characteristic is a short vowel, keep this 
vowel unchanged in the fut. especially, j 

"  -yeXdw, xartdw, O\aw, Krdw, (to break,) ordaw, fut. yehdow, &c. 
ddéw, dpréw, spéw, Kadéw, TEAéw, Ciw, Few, Tw, aidéopas, dxgopac, 
fut. adéiow, atdécopar, &c. 

apow, fut. apdow, 

aviw, dpbw ®, Exiw, pew, Trbw, ful. dvdow, &c. 
and some poetical verbs, (coréw, vetxéw, Eovw, Tavvw,) as well as a few rare and 
ebsolete themes, from which the tenses of some anomalous verbs are derived, as 
Kopéow, Koeudow, tXaow, &c. The quantity of the pres. tense of the verbs in dw 
belonging to this class is yet unfixed, though on the whole it may be assumed to be 
short ; all the other verbs, which have vow in the fut., are partly long, partly 
undetermined in the present tense : see § 7. Obs. 10. 

Obs. 4. Some verbs are fluctuating between the two formations, partly in the fut. 
itself, and partly in the tenses derived from it, (according to § 93, 4.) which are 
the following : 

aivéw, (to praise,) fut. aiviow, aor. gveca, perf. pass. gunpat, aor. 1. p. yvéOny 
(Epic, aiyvnow, nvnoa). 
n00iw, (to desire,) fut. ro0iow and now, perf. mexdOnna, pass. npat, aor. 1. p. 
érrobEcOny. 
dé, (to tie, bind,) fut. Snow, perf. dédexa, pass. epat, aor. 1. p. &deOny. 
aipiw, (to take,) fut. aipnow, perf. pass. yonpat, aor. 1. p. ypeOny. — 
See also the Anom. yapéiw, oréepéw, evpioxw, vipw, and PEQ under ¢izeitv. To 





4 The vowel in all these verbs is short by itself, and not lengthened in the fut. : 
were it long by itself, it would continue so in the /fut., as it does in ypylw, xpyow. 
Whether verbs like cywoow, A\sbcow, viocopat or veiocopat, actually made cywow, 
Aedow, vigopat, veigopat, in the fut., as is generally assumed, is not absolutely 
decided. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. 

5 The instances are more rare when this form, 1. takes place also with the long 
vowel, as vexdéy, and, 2. passes over to other tenses, as éAvyixOny, (for -icOny 
from Avyifw,) in Theocr. It is, however, evident that this Durism was a partial 
practice, which gradually went over from tle verbs, in which the radical letter is 
a palatal, into other verbs by a specious analogy. We have in Obs. 8. a perfectly 
similar and unquestionable instance with the Doric a. 

6 The verbs dvow (to accomplish) and dptw (to draw up water) have in the pres. 
tense an Attic collateral form, dyvirw, apirw. 
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these must be added some dissyllabic verbs in tw, vow, which shorten the v again 
in the perf. and aor. 1. pass., though with the Attics even the v of the present tense 
is long : 
perf. pass. Nehijpat, aor. 1. pass. EAVONY, ECvOnY, trvOny, with a short v, 
perf. act. AEXvKa, TEiKa, or CédvKA ’, 

Obs. 5. All verbs which retain the short vowel in the fut. may in non-Attic 
poetry double the o in both the fut. and the aor.: as redécow, ixdptoce, Oixaoow, 
éyéXacce, Kadtoodpevog, avvacag *, 

Obs. 6. The verb adxpoaopat (to hear) has dxpodcopas, contrary to the analogy of 
Bodw, addodw, fut. now: and xpaw, ypaopat, has ypijow, &c. contrary to the analogy 
of dpaw, dow. 

Obs. 7. ‘That the Ionians have in verbs, which usually make their tenses with a 
long a, an 9 instead of this long a, (as Genoopat, wepjow,) and the Dorians, on the 
contrary, instead of the n in verbs in dw always a, (ripacw, ifdaca,) follows of 
course from the general principle stated 8 27. Ubs.5,7. Only édw has in all the 
dialects idow. 

Obs. 8. But the Dorians also frequently introduced a in the conjugation of verbs 
in éw, as giiaow, dacag, érova8n, from giréiw, Céw, roviw. It is particularly fre- 
quent in the later Doric writers. 

Obs. 9. The following six verbs, ; 

whéw, I nariyate, rviw, I blow, viw, I sin, 

Géw, I run, piw, I flow, xéw, 1 pour,' 
have in the fué.,or at least in its derivatives, ev®, ex. gr. mdevoopat, ixvevoa, 
xevpa, &e.: and the two following, 

Kaiw, I burn, craiw, I weep, 
the primitive form of which, peculiarly retained by the Attics, is caw, e\dw, with 
G, have av; ravow, ixdavoa, &c. See the Anon. 
Obs. 10. That several verbs in w have jow in the fut., is noticed below in § 112, 8. 


7. The trisyllabic and polysyllabic futures, which have a 
short vowel before the final syllable ow, viz. a, s, ¢, are sus- 
ceptible of a collateral form, which, being rather peculiar to the 
Attics, 1s usually called 

Futurum Atticum. 
The instances of this kind are all agreed in this, that the o is 
dropped, and that the final syllable becomes a circumflexed or 
contracted termination. This is effected in two ways. 

8. In the verbs, of which the future ends in dow or éow, the 
two vowels aw or éw, after having dropped the a, are contracted, 
and the same contraction takes place in the other persons, 


7 Compare also some verbal nouns of the dissyllabic verbs in ww and vw, as puorc, 
riotc, drirocg, p¥THc. See below, § 119. Obs. 2, 5, 7. 

® That in some of our editions, (especially in the old ones,) verbs which never 
have a short vowel are written with a double o, to show their quantity, offends 
against correctness. Yet there are verbs in which the point has always been 
disputed, and still is partly so ; as in éovopat, (to preserve,) in pnriocaro, &c. 

° It is remarkable that all the six verbs denote a flowing current-like motion. 
See them all in the list of Anom. Verbs, especially on account of the non-Attic 
conjugation of péw, and the quite unusual one of yw with ev. 
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according to the general laws of contraction, so that these 
futures are conjugated exactly like the present tense of the 
contracted verbs in aw and éw, as will be seen hereafter. But 
here, too, the Ionians leave the form éw, éete, uncontracted ; 
eX. gr. 


BiBadw, fo BiBdow, (BiBdw, BiBdec, &c. not in use,) ful. 
Att. BiB, de, a, pl. wer, are, worl), 
reriw, f. TeAcow, Ion. again reAéw, redéere, fut. Alt. FAG 
sic, et, pl. ovpev, Eire, ovar(v), 
with which the fut. med. likewise agrees, wua, qa, &c. ovpat, et, 
&c. Compare the present tense of the verba contracta in the 
active and passive voice, § 105. with the Ods. 

9. No contraction of the vowels can take place in the fué. in 
fow after the o has been dropped, but the second vowel w alone 
takes the circumflex, and they are then conjugated like the 
contracted verbs in éw, w, ex. gr. 


koulfw, f. coulow, (-tw,) fut. Alt. Kopi, téic, tet, 
pl. covpev, cette, tovor(v), med. xopovpat, tet, tetrar, &c. 


Obs. 11. This fut. Att. thus has its first foundation in the Ionie dialect, to which 
the dropping of the o between the two vowels is peculiar. See above, § 28. Obs. 4, 
and compare Obs. III. 2. to § 103. The Attic dialect afterwards contracted the 
two vowels whenever it could be done, and something analogous was remarked in 
the verbs in iow. 

Obs. 12. We have instances of a fut. in éw in this resolved form: reAéet, Il. 0. 415. 
kopéetc, v. 831, for xopécetc. See the Anom. coptyvyupt. But the form @, ge, like 
the corresponding pres. tense of the verba contracta, is not resolved by the Ionians, 
(Herod. dixgy, eXg¢, EXWy,) but the Epics have the lengthened form, (Homer, rpepdw, 
éXag, mepagy,) like the present tenses of § 105. Obs. 10. The instances, however, of 
both the resolved and contracted forms are not frequent. The most uncommon are 
those verbs in which the usual present itself ends in éw and dw: redéw, TEAG, fut. 
redset, (Homer,) reAci, (Plato Protag. 331.) eadéiw, xadG, fut. radeio8e, (Demosth. 
Lept. 5.) cadotvrag (Xenoph. Hell. 6,3, 2.) for eadécovrag. See likewise the Anom. 
xéw. No change can take place in most instances, that is to say, either when the 
fut. ow comes from a pres. in alw, (ex. gr. Oiegy for dicacey, of Stxalw, BiBg Plato 
Phedr. 7. for BiBacer &c.) or when the simple present tense in éw and aw is obso- 
lete (ex. gr. dpgd, duguire, for dugiiow, &c. of AMPIEQ): see below, Evyupe, 
§ 96, and xopéetg above ; oxedg for oxeddce, see the Anom. oxeCayyvpe and others. 
To this Obs. belongs also the fut. of some verbs in dw, which is like the pres. See 
the Anom. tptw, raviw. 

Obs. 13. The long vowel, especially the w in the futures in wow, is very seldom 
shortened so as to admit this contraction ; ex. gr. epnpoure for tonpwoere, oicewwvvrac 
for oixewwoovrag, Thuc. 3, 58. 6, 23. (See about this and some doubtful similar 
instances, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 95. Obs. 16, with the Note.) 

Obs. 14. In the verbs in iZw the fut.in e& really is more in use than the regular 
form in iow : it also occurs with the Ionians, but never in the resolved form, ex. gr. 
ayhateiobat, Ocomiiv, voprovpeyv, &c. in Herod and Hippoer. 
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10. The tense, which is called in grammar 
Futurum Secundum, 
after having shortened the radical syllable, annexes in the Ionic 
dialect the termination éw to the pure characteristic of the verb, 
and in the common language contracts it into w, conjugating it 
in both the act. and the medial voice according to the rules of 
contracted verbs. Thus for instance rémrw, short radical 
syllable ru, fut. secund. rurw. (See Obs. 16.) 

11. This fut. occurs only in verbs whose characteristic is 
A; My vy p, and which in general have not the future in ow. We 
shall treat of them in particular in § 10]. Grammarians for- 
merly assumed a fut. 2. in all verbs, even in those in which it 
never was used, for the bare purpose of deriving from it the 
aor. 2., of which the formation will be shown in the following §. 
The fut. 2. pass. stands in a very different predicament; for, 
as it is derived, not only in grammar, but in the regular 
process of the language, from the aor. 2. pass. (see § 89, 3.) it 
really occurs in every verb which has this aor., about which see 


below, § 100. 


Obs. 15. To bring all this under an analogous point of view, we take the termina- 
tion ow (fut. 1.) for the basis. To this was prefixed ¢, either with or without any 
connecting vowel ; but the short form was preferred in common use, and eow was 
also abbreviated into éw, @, (fut. 2.) chiefly in the verbs of which the characteristic 
is \, #, ¥, 9. Whenever a short vowel of the root of the verb was placed before 
sow, the two vowels coalesced, and the word was lengthened, Text 4, 5. (¢cAnow, 
rtow.) But when such a short vowel was prefixed to ow, (r&Aé-ow, vopi-ow,) these 
forms remained unchanged, or the same purpose which originated the fut. 2. pro- 
duced in this instance the several forms of the fut. Att. 

Obs. 16. There are in the verbs with X, p, », 9, a few exceptions respecting the 
fut. 1. in ow, which will be stated below, and also instances where the form of the 
fut. 2. occurs without the characteristic A, p, », p.'° The instances are all of the 
middle voice, viz. 

paxovpat, and along with it the fuller form paxécopat, which has maintained 
itself, see Anom. payopac™, 
édovpat, kaOecovpat, see Anom. tZopat, 





10 Exactly as in other verbs the aorists yea, elma, &c. which correspond to those 
in A, 2, v, 9 (€oreAa, Epnva). It is very probable that just as this form of the aorist 
became more general in the Alexandrian dialects, (see the Note to § 96. Obs. 1.) 
futures of that kind got into use in some dialects without being admitted into the 
more polished ones. Hence the old method of stating a fut. 2. ruww# in the 
paradigm of rimrw. 

11 These two futures, as being the regular and Attic one, might be derived from 
the pres. tense payéopat, which was really in use among the Ionians, but it is more 
conformable to analogy to suppose that this Ionic present tense was introduced by 
the very forms which have the appearance of coming from it. That it was the 
same with radéw, will be shown in § 110, 11, 2 ; but as this present tense is alone in 
use, grammar must derive the fut. cadéow from it. 
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wtovpat, a form censured by the ancient critics, instead of the still more 
anomalous viola, (see Obs. 18.) from IIIQ, see Anom. rréivw, 
and there are a few poetical instances: rexeto@at, Hom. Hymn. Ven. 127. from 
TEKQ, (Anom. rixrw,) paQevpat, (Dor. for -ovpat,) Theocr. 2, 60. from MHOQ 
(Anom. pav@avw).—The note to dnw, in the Anom. AA, shows in what respect the 
Epic forms ceiw, Ojw, belong hither. 

Obs. 17. The Dorians use ev instead of ov in all circumflexed futures, and in the 
contraction in general ; which contraction they have according to § 28. Obs. 5. in 
common with the Ionians, whenever the latter use any; ex. gr. Baddw, fut. Bara, 
pl. Badéoper, Barevpev, compare § 105. Obs. 13. But the Dorians also circumflex 
the common fut. 1. in ow, and conjugate it as if it were a contraction of éw, ex. gr. 
rupe, rupedper, (for -cdper,) rupetre, rupedpar, (for -ovpat,) &c., and this form is 
more or less used in some verbs by Attic and other writers by the name of 

the Futurum Doricum, 
but merely asa fut. of the middle voice, (compare § 100, 4.) and always with the 
Attic contraction ov, ex. gr. pevyw, fut. usual gevEodpat. See also among the Anom. 
mailw, yéilw, krKaiw, TrEwW, iw, Véiw, TiTTw. 

Obs. 18. We meet with a very deviating form of a fut. in wiopat, I will drink, 
and goat I will eat, which have the exact form of the pres. tense of the pass. voice 
of the simple themes, to which they belong, and about which see the Anom. wivw 
and éofiw. 


§ 96.— dor. 1. and 2. Act. 


1. The aor. in a is called aor. 1. Whenever the fué. ends in 
ow, the termination of the aor. 1. is ca, and it undergoes the 
same change as we observed respecting ow, for instance, 


- id 7 
TUNTW, Topw, — Eruya, 
ld ld # ¢ 
KOMGG, kouliaw, — éKkdutoa, 
piréw, piijow, — épiAnca, 
TVEWs mvetow, — Envevoa (see § 95. Obs. 9.) 


The aor. 1. in a of the verbs in A, pn, v, 9, see § 101. 


Obs. 1. A few anomalous verbs, though not verbs in A, p, v, p, make their aor. 1. 
in a instead of oa, fur instance, yéw, Exea. See also the Anom. xaiw, eireiy, c&etw, 
a&dNéopat, daréopat, and qveyea under gépw!.—With regard to the aor. 1. in ca of 
some verbs in pu, (er. gr. Zowea,) see below the verbs in pe. 

2. The aor. in v is called aor. 2. Inthe common conjugation 
it is the termination ov, which is added to the characteristic of 
the verb in the following manner: 

i.) the aor. 2. is always made from the simple theme and 
pure characteristic of the verb, whenever (according 
to § 92.) the latter has a lengthened form in its pres. 
tense ; 

1 The Alexandrian dialect, (§ 1. Obs. 10.) formed of several verbs, which com- 
mouly have only the aor. 2. in ov, an aor. in a, ex. gr. elda for eldov, EXiray 3 pl. 
for Z\urroy, and the like. See the Note to Obs. 9.—Hence also some medial forms of 


the aor. 2. are found in non-Attic writers fluctuating between o and a, for instance, 
eipayro for etpovro. 
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11.) it generally renders short the penultima of the present ; 
lil.) it partly changcs the « of the radical syllable into a. 

3. By these changes alone the aor. 2. distinguishes itself 
from the imperf.; and all verbs, in which none of these changes 
can take place, (as aptw, yoapw, and the like,) or in which the 
bare quantity of the vowel would constitute the difference, 
have no aor. 2. act. whatever’. 

4. Moreover it does not occur in any derivative verb, formed 
from other words with fixed terminations, as aZw, {Gw, alvw, dvw, 
Etw, dw, aw, iw. 

5. Most verbs have the aor. 1., and but few, comparatively 
speaking, the aor. 2. In the grammar, however, the latter is 
set down In many verbs, which in reality have it not, because 
many verbs, though destitute of the aor. 2. act., yet form the 
aor. 2. pass. on the same principles; hence this formation is 
preferably shown once for all in the aor. 2. act., and the aor. 2. 
pass. 1s derived from it®. 

G. The changes and abbreviations of the characteristic and 
radical vowel of the pres. tense into the characteristic and 
vowel of the aor. 2. (mentioned above 2.) are effected in their 
several instances in the following manner : 


Characteristic 
Pres. \X Aor. 2. Xr as 6 BadrrAw, EBadov 
v ss - tomtw, *trumrov 
39 wT 39 B 99 9 KOUTTW, *Expu[Jov 
cs woe 
@ 9» 1% pant, *tppapov 
iy... 18O TT 45 > ne 33 tTacow, *irayov 
} 1G *kY 8 
Z { ” ” poa Ww, Eppa ov 
a a Y 3 9 kouGw,  Ekpayov 
a Vowel 
35 au 53 a ‘ss ss Traipw, ETTADOY 
OL A710 é\al 
39 n 99 a 39 99 UW, EAQAUOYV 
t Ag EX 
t : - eiirw, = EAurroy 
» ~©«el is e or ain the verbs A, p, v, 9, of which we 
treat § 101. 
wv , f 
” eu ” is 9 9 pevyw, epuyov 
» € 99 a 9 » TPETW, ETOATOV. 


2 But they may form an aor. 2. pass. ; for instance, typagnyv. See below § 100. 

3 With regard to the aorists stated Text 6, as examples, the learner must be 
informed that the forms érumov, ixovBoy, Eppagor, Erayoyv, never occur at all, or 
at least only in a very few passages, which on that account are suspected of being 
corrupted (they should be érupa, éra%a, &c.); they are stated here merely on 


account of the aor. 2. pass. (as trumny, éxpvBny,) which is really in use. 
4 Of the verbs which in their oo conceal another radical letter than y, (§ 83.) 


which must of course re-appear in the aor. 2., there is none but the poetical 
Aiscopat, thiropny, (sce Anom.) which has an aorist of that kind. 
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Obs. 2. The form of the aor. 2. bears the same relation to the simple theme as 
the imperf. to the pres. tense in use ; but distinguishes itself from the imperf. partly 
by its aoristic signification, (of which we treat in the Syntaxr,) and partly by having 
its own moods and participles, made after the form of the present. And there is 
this constant analogy, that the real imperf. of a verb always conforms itself exactly 
to its usual pres. tense, and that consequently a true aor. in the indic. differs from 
the usual imperf., and that in the other moods it differs from the usual pres. tense. 
Hence, for instance, éypagoy necessarily is the imperf. and ypag¢yc the conjunctive 
present, &c. | 

Obs. 3. Some imperfects seem to form an exception to this general rule, and to be 
aorists at the same time ; but, on examining them more closely, we find that they 
all are, at least in practice, mere aorists. Such are épny, (see § 109. gnpi,) and 
brpiapny, noduny, (from gpopat,) Zcyorv, about which see the Anom. Homer has 
crdw (to hear); its pres. tense is in use, yet érAvoy always has the signification of 
the aor. Homer also frequently uses the imperf. of other verbs as aorists, par- 
ticularly for the sake of the metre ; but it would be very improper to consider as 
imperf. Edtcov, trerpov, Expacopoy, and some others, of which the pres. tense occurs 
nowhere, and which of course are employed only as aorists, That #zagor, 
ddaX«ey, and the like, are still more improperly considered as imperfects, appears 
from § 85. Obs. 2, with the note 5. 

Obs. 4. The same analogy respecting the distinction of the aor. 2. from the im- 
perf. obtains also in those verbs with double themes, which, on account of their 
more considerable deviations, can only be noticed in the list of Anomalous Verbs, 
as Aap Bdavw, apapravw, &c. For in them too the aor. 2. is constantly the imperf. 
of the obsolete form, é\aGBov, ijuaproy, from AABQ, (AHBQ,) ‘AMAPTQ. 

Obs. 5. Hither belongs also the aor. of some verbs in éw and aw. These termi- 
nations are not derivative in some verbs, but merely lengthened forms of the 
primitive simple one, (§ 92. Obs. 7, and below, § 112, 8.) of which the aor. 2. as 
kruréw Exrumoyv, yoaw éyooy, (from KTYIIQ, TOQ,) has maintained itself as 


5 The separation of the aor. 2. from the imperf. might be historically accounted 
for in this way. The Greek language originally made no distinction between the 
signification of the aorist and that of the tmperf., and both historical preterites 
in vy and a (érumoy or érurroy, and érua) were probably formed for that mixed 
signification without any distinction, just as the German and English languages 
have imperf. of one syllable and imperf. in ED. (J find, found ; I print, printed.) 
Hence the import of the aor. and imperf. is not fully distinguished one from the 
other in the oldest writers (§ 137. Obs. 4). But when the Greek language began 
to observe a marked difference between the signification of the aor. and that of the 
imperf., the latter gradually assumed the fixed form y, but the aor. did not on that 
account immediately confine itself to the form of a. This form in many verbs was 
probably as unusual to the Greeks as I seed, falled, runned, is to an Englishman, 
instead of I saw, fell, ran. When, owing to the great variety of the Greek verbal 
forms, the preterite in oy also acquired a double form, it may have been derived 
in a different manner from the same pres. tense, (€A\ec7ov, EAc7roy,) or from an already 
existing double theme of the verb, (€\aBov, Aap Bavor,) the signification of the aor. 
would naturally be gradually attached to one of them ; but the inclination to attend 
to analogy would have the effect of confining the aor. to that form in » which was 
furthest removed from the usual pres. tense ; and when later wants required the 
separation of the moods and participles, which originally had probably a common 
form with the pres. and preterite, they were made partly for the aor. conformably 
to analogy, (from the form in a,) and partly (for the form in ov) recourse was had 
to the moods and the participles of the unusual pres. tense, which was likewise the 
basis of the indic., yet with some deviations in the accent, which the ear required in 
the infin. and participle, (Aueiv, NuwécOat, Aum@wWy,) because they generally denote the 
past, and their terminations, ety, evPat, wy, remind us too distinctly of the present. 

6 See also the anomalous mirvéiw, orvyéiw, Topéw, pnkaopat, pucdopat, and 
compare Anxéw and Oopéw in Adoxnw, OpwoKw, 

L 
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other tenses have maintained themselves in some verbs. (Compare the perf. 2. 
§ 97. Obs. 4, and the aor. 1. in the Anom. yaptw.) 

Obs.6. The abbreviation of the penultima (AnOw frabor, gevyw Epvyow) may 
also be justly considered as a return to the old form of the verb, which frequently 
(as we have seen above, § 92.) has been lengthened only in the pres. tense. And 
even the change of ¢ into a may be considered in that light, since we likewise find 
this a in the Ionic dialect in the pres. tense of some of these verbs, as rparw, 
rapyw. But as, notwithstanding the probability of some instances, we never can 
arrive at an absolute certainty on the whole, the kindred words, ez. gr. guy?) and 
the Latin fugio, may, just as wel] as Z¢uyoyv, have been abbreviated from gevyw : 
the Ionic rpd7w may, just as well as irparoyv, have been derived from rpéww 
through a change of the vowel; and as there are, besides, 80 many verbs which 
change nothing but their vowel, it is better not to increase the number of verbs of 
double forms or anomalous verbs, particularly as changes of the vowel in preterites 
are also frequent in other languages. At the same time, it is very probable, that 
in part of these verbs the primitive short radical syllable of the present tense was 
lengthened and strengthened, whilst in another part the originally long radical 
syllable was actually made short in the aor. and other forma’. 

Obs. 7. In some verbs, however, the syllable which precedes the termination is 
long in the aor. 2, and offers no difference but a simpler form, or the change of the 
vowel into a, ex. gr. evpoy, EBAacroy, irapdoy (see the Anom. evploxw, Bracrdyw, 
wéodw, and others).—The length by position is destroyed in some few poetical 
forms by a transposition, ez. gr. dépew écpaxoy: see aleo the Anom. wripdw, 
apbdrw, riprw. ' 

Obs. 8 With regard to the aor. 2. in 9y, wy, vy, and the syncopated aorists of the 
act. and pass. voice, see below the verbs in mas and § 110.—about the a instead of o 
in some medial forms, (ex. gr. evpauny,) in non-Attic writers, the Note above to 
Obs, 1.—and about some anomalous verbs, which impart a neutral signification to 
the aor. 2, whilst their aor. 1. has the transitive meaning, § 113. 

Obs. 9. We have just seen in the first Obs. to this Section, that some verbs form 
the avr. 1. with the characteristic of the aor. 2; but we also meet with the op- 
posite case, viz. the aor. in ov with the characteristic o, of which we have a most 
complete instance in the aor. of the verb xixvrw: this is commonly derived from 
TIETQ, and makes éxtcoy, weceiv, and to this may be added the Epic Zo», 
&Bnoero, boro. See the Anom. ixvéopat, Baivw, Siw, and some imper.; olce 
compared with the fut. otow, see the Anom. gipw, and the Epic d&ere from dyw, 
AéEeo, Spoeo, (see the Anum. Aéyw, Spyvpt,) compared with the imperf. Bnceo, 
Odceo of the afore-mentioned indicatives *, 


§ 97.—Perfectum 1. and 2. Activi. 
1. The perf. act. has the same terminations (a, ac, ev or g 


7 That most, if not all, analogy in language originates in this way, is an incon- 
testable truth. It was natural that, as the narrative form (of the preterite) became 
more frequent, the plastic form (the pres.) was made more prominent by a stress 
laid on the principal syllable ; but it was equally natural to endeavour, by way of 
contrast with the pres., to accent the distinctive syllables of the preterite, and thus 
obscure the principal syllable of the verb, which the vivacity of narration would, 
moreover, cause to be pronounced with greater rapidity. 

* The custom formerly was to consider all these as forms derived from the fiz., 
contrary to the analogy of the language. The above statement makes it sufficiently 
obvious that, as the language had formed the two aorists in oy and a without o, 
elzoy and elzra, eldoy and elda, (see Obs. 1. with the Note,) it might likewise form 
both in coy and ca with o, éreca (see wimrw) and érecoy, idvoduny and égdvod- 
nv. The aorists in ca and coy were, however, generally preferred ; yet there are 
remnants of the formation in a and ov, See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 3.96. Obs. 10. 
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&c.) in its different forms, but varies in its characteristic. The 
perf. 1. has its own characteristic, but the perf. 2. always has 
the unchanged characteristic of the verb. 

2. But the perf. 1. also varies its own characteristic. . 

a.) When [3, 7, @, or y, «x, x, is the characteristic of the 
verb, this characteristic becomes (or continues) aspi- 
rate, and an a is annexed; for instance, 

rot Bw, Aero, a eae aes AiAspa, yéyoaga, 
Aéyw, TAEKW, TED Wy—ALAEX A, WiTAEXA, réTEvXa. 
If this characteristic of the verb be changed in the 
pres. tense, the pure characteristic becomes aspirate ; 
for mstance, 
titre, (ripw,) réruga ; ; Taoow, (ra&w,)—réraxa $ 
ornpicw, (ornpiéw,)—éoriprxa ; 
or more generally expressed : 
the perf. 1. has ga, where in the ful. is yw, 
Xs 39 99 Ew. 

b.) When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual letter 
or a vowel, the termination of the perf. 1. 18 xa, and 
the same changes of the vowel and characteristic take 
place as in the fut. before the termination ow. Hence, 
where the fut. has the pure termination ow, the perf. 1. 
changes it merely into xa; for instance, 


melOw, (welow,) —-WEMEKAy 

KouiGw, (koulow,) KEKOLLKO, 

riw, (riaw, t,) TETUK, 

priv, (piAnow,) nepirnka, 

Tiysaw, (TYLHow,) rerlunkds 

EpvOpraw, ({ovPpiacw, a,)  —jpvOpfaxa, 

OTA, TTATW, (a>) EoTwT aka, 

arvéiw, (wvevow,) wéT VEUKG. 
The verbs in AX, p, vy 9, have also xa in the perf. 1.: 
see § 101. 


3. The perf. 2. (formerly called perf. medti, see § 89, 4-6.) 
annexes the same terminations to the characteristic of the verb 
without any change; for instance, 

AnOw AAnBa, ch7w oéonra, pebyw wépevya. 

4, But three circumstances must be attended to: 

a.) When the characteristic is impure in the pres. (§ 92, 6.) 
the simple root and the pure characteristic appear as in 
the aor. 2.; for instance, 
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wAnoow, (TIAHTQ,) — wérAnya, 
poicow, (PPIKQ,) — wrédpixa, 
éfw, (OAQ,) — dééwéa. 

b.) -This form is, on the whole, fond of a long vowel in 
the root, even when it is short in the tenses which have 
the simple radical vowel. Hence the pres. is again 
lengthened in the above instances. 

gebyw, aor. 2. Epuyov,—mépevyas 
AjOw, aor. 2. EAaBov,—AéAnBa, 
onTw, a0r. 2. pass. oarnv,—otonta. 
The n is assumed in the perf. only when the strengthen- 
ing of the present tense consists of a diphthong, or of 
a length by position, 
1. ex.gr. Salw, (aor. 2. Eaov,) — sédna’, 
2. AadrrAw, (fut. Paro,) — réOndAa. 
But after p and after vowels we have a instead of n, as, 
for instance, 
koaGw, (Exkpayov,)—kéxpaya, 
Eaya, €ada, in Anom. ayvupmt, avdavu. 

c. But this perf. is also particularly fond of the vowel o, 
and consequently this alone not only remains unchanged 
in ké@rw, (KOTIQ,) xécowa, (Homer,) but is also used as 
a change for ¢, as 

gépBw, — mépopBa, 

TEKQ, — réroxa (see the Anom. rixrw). 
This has a different effect on the diphthong « of the 
pres. according ag ¢« or z 1s the radical, which may be 
discovered in the tenses which shorten the vowel. 
When the radical vowel is e, (which, however, occurs 
only in the verbs 2, 4, v, 9,) e& is changed into o, but 
when « is the radical vowel, « is changed into o; for 


instance, 
oreiow, (ful. orgow,) — Fonopa, 
Asirw, (aor. 2. EAurov,) — AéAorra. 


5. But the greatest number of verbs, especially the deriva- 
tives, have the perf.1. The perf. 2., like the aor. 2., (§ 96, 4.) 
occurs therefore only in primitive verbs. It may also be 


1 It is not correct to write dédya and réipyva, cioypa, &c. neither here nor in the 
corresponding instance of the aor. 1. of A,p,,p. The perf. 2. always has the 
simple or abbreviated root of the verb (here AA, ®AN, &c.) for,its basis, and 
lengthens its vowel. According to the analogy of gebyu, wEpevya, it might indeed 
resume the az of the pres: ; but there is no motive for its further change in y. 
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observed that the perf. 2. prefers the intransitive signification. 
See Ods. 5. 


Obs. 1. Some perf. have likewise the change of the vowel into 0, as wépmw, (to 
send,) wéroppa, KrAéwTw, (to steal,) xéxXopa?, rpémw, (to turn,) and rpidw, (to 
nourish,) rérpoga*. See also Néyw, ovveiioxa, among the Anom., and the change 
of « into ot in dédocwa of AEIQ, see the Anom. deioat. 

Obs. 2. With this conversion of ¢ into o corresponds the change of 1 into w in the 
perf. of the Anom. pyjyvups, (PHTQ,) ippwya 4, and related to both are the w and 
o intercalated in some perf., which else would be dissyllables ; the o according to 
the Attic reduplication : for instance, Ow, (@a,) siw0a, dyw, ya, dynoya. See 
also in the list of Anomalous Verbs, éOndona under écOiw, évnvoxa under dipw, 
aynvo0a and éynvo8a, each for itself, and the pass. forms dworo under aipw, 
Ewyrat, in a Note to ings, § 108, 1.5 

Obs. 3. That according to the Attic redupl. the vowel is shortened in dxovw 
axnroa, a\eigw adnArAiga, "EAEYOQ 2AndvOa, has been noticed, § 85. Epic poets 
were allowed for the sake of the metre to rechange the n of this perf. into a short 
a in the participles fem., as cecapvia, rePadvia, dpapvia. 

Obs. 4. The case is the same with the few instances of the perf. 2. in verbs in éw 
and dw, like piyéw ippitya, puxdopar, (aor. tuvKov,) pépvxa, as with the aor. 2. in 
§ 96. Obs.5. They point to simple forms PITQ, MYKQ. See also the Anom. 
ynGéw, dovriw, pnxdopat. | 

Obs. 5. That the number of perf. 2., taking even those into the account which oc- 
cur only in poets, is but very limited, has already been noticed in Text 5. We will 
just mention in particular ®, among those belonging to transitive verbs, dxnxoa, 
AéXowra, TéroKa, ExTova, wivovOa, olda, Eomopa, ~oTropya, drwma, Sésopka, and 
‘ among the intransitive, céxpdya, éAdna, réirpiya, wéppixa, Epptya, Eoua, eiwOa, 
tada, ddwoa, tXnAVOa, céonpa, TEAnAG, TEONTA, péNnva, Kixnva, yéyova, Kéxyoda, 
wéTrop0a, péipvea, (puxdopat,) along with some, which properly are intransitive, 
and only become transitive in particular connexions, as AéAnOa, wégevya, Sédta. 
To these may be added from § 113. Obs. 3, 4, those belonging to verbs which are 
partly transitive and partly intransitive in some of their tenses, and in which the 
perf. 2. in particular has the intransitive signification. 

Obs. 6. But as the perf. is not so much needed in the copious Greek language as 
in other languages, the perf. act. does not occur, og occurs but very rarely, in many 
verbs, which have no perf. 2., and of which the perf. 1. would sound harsh or 
strange ; it is supplied by the aor. or by a circumlocution with the perf. pass. (Seé 
below, § 134. Obs. 1.) 7 | 


2 The usual aor. 2. pass. txXamny shows that the pure characteristic is not ¢ 
(in which case céxAoga might as well be the perf. 2). 

3 Térpopa, as coming from rpégw, (when it may also be considered as perf. 2.) 
occurs but seldom ; in Od. . 237, it is intransitive ; in Soph. Gd. C. 186, it is 
transitive. As perf. of rpézw we find it without any various readings in the old 
writers, Soph. Trach. 1009. We meet in later writers (Matthiz’s Gr. Gr., English 
transl., § 183, 3, p. 228.) with rérpaga. | 

# Compare rizrwea in the Anom. rirrw. 

5 See in Buttm. Lezilogus 1., towards the end,a more detailed explanation of 
these forms. ae 

6 We merely state here the perf. themselves, and observe that, though they all 
are formed from their themes according to the above rules, they mostly belong to 
Anomalous Verbs stated below in the list, with which the learner must already be 
familiarly acquainted, to trace every one of the perf. mentioned here to its right 
verb. . 

7 It was a general rule with the Greeks, that.if any form of a verb sounded dis- 
agreeably or strange, or was attended with obscurity and equivocation, it was dis- 
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See about the perf. of the conj., opt., and imper., § 137. Obs. 11. 

Obs. 7. The « of the perf. 1. in ea is sometimes dropped by the Jonians, when it 
is in verbs pure, whereby the perf.1. becomes the perf. 2. Hither belong the 
Homeric participles, 

Kexagnuwg, TeTinwe, TETAnwe, and others, for -newe. 
The same is done in Epic poetry, on making the vowel short, in the 3 pers. pl. and 
in the participle of some words, as— 

BeBdacn, BeBawe, for BeBneact, BeBnewe, from BAQ, (Anom. Baivw,) regan, 

mreguwe, for repixac, repuxwe, from pvw, 

and there are some old perf. of which these forms only, and none whatever in ca, 
Occur ; a8, peudac, pepawc, dedaan, dedawe (see the Anom. MAQ, AAQ). But 
the Anom. AEIQ, éeioa, has both dédoua and déidta, which are used alike, and 
conjugated throughout. Hence the 1 pers. sing. is also assumed for the above 
forms, though it occurs nowhere: wigpva, pivaa, didaa, BiBaa, and likewise foraa, 
(for Eornea or toraxa, see below tornut,) yéyaa, riOvaa, rirXaa, (see the Anom. 
yiyvopat, Ovnoxw, rAfjvat,) whence some syncopated forms like BiBapey, reOvavar 
(for BeBaapey, reOvaéva). See § 110. 


§ 98.—Perfectum Passivi. 


1. The perf. pass. annexes the terminations pat, cat, rat, &e. 
and the plusg. pnv, co, to, &c. not as is done in the other pass. 
forms, by means of the connecting vowel, ($ 87. Ods. 5. oat, 
erat, &c.) but immediately to the characteristic of the verb. 

2. When the characteristic of the verb is a labial, palatal, or 


lingual letter, those letters are changed before pu, o, 7, accord-— 


ing to the general rules in § 20, 22, 23, 24; thus for instance 
Tinrw, (TYTIQ,) refBw, wrAéw, tevyw, (TYXQ,) relOw, adw, 
gpagw, (PPAAQ,) have in the perf. and plusq. pass. 
réru-ppat, rérv-Wat, rérv-mrat, for -myat, moat, wrat 
plusg. érerol-upny, érérpi-o, érétpi-mro, for Bunv, Boo, Bro 
wéwAcy-pat, méwAgEat, wéwAe-xrat, for kat, oat, xrat 
plusg. érerb-ypunv, trérv-E0, éréru-xro, for yunv, yoo, xro 
mémet-ouat, wéret-oat,' wére-orat, for Dua Oca, Arar 
y-opal, q-oat, y-orTat, for dua, doat, dra 
plusq. émeppa-ouny, éxigpa-co, éxéppa-oro, for Suny, dao, Sra, 
and to prevent the meeting of three consonants, (§ 19, 2.) the o 
must in the further conjugation of this perf. and of the plusg. be 
dropped before the terminations cov, cOnv, of, cBat, cAw, &c. 
- for instance, 
2 pers. pl. and dual, rérv-@0ov, rérv-p6e, for rofov,—robe, 


used, though it might appear of great grammatical importance ; another turn of 
expression was preferably resorted to. Little attention, however, can be paid to 
this circumstance in the theory of grammatical forms, which notices what analogy 
requires, and leaves practice to individual observation. . 

. 1 Homer’s wizvocat is only a poetical or metrical redupl. instead of wérvoat 
{Plato Protag. 310). 
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inf. wemA&-y Oa, rera-y Oat, for -KoPat,—yobat, 

2 pers. imp. wemel-o8w, weppa-cOw, for Ac8w,—da8w ; 
but instead of the 3 pers. pl. vras, vro, there generally is a cir- 
cumlocution: used with the verb elya, to be, reruupévoe (ar) 
siotv, and in the plusq. ijoav. 


Obs. 1. We suppose for uniformity’s sake, that in verbs having a lingual letter for 
their characteristic, ex. gr. (wei0w) aéiwet-c8ov 2 pers. dual, the radical letter @ has 
not been ejected before c@ov, but the letter ¢ in Qc@0y, and thus 9@0y has become 
o0or, according to § 24, 2. 

Obs. 2. The [onians, however, have no oceasion for this circumlocution, because 
instead of -»ra: -yro, they may use -arat -aro, which the Attic writers sometimes 
imitate in these tenses, See more detailed remarks about this in Obs. IV. 3. § 103. 


3. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel, the 
terminations pa, cat, rar, &c. are annexed to the vowel of the 
fut., and the third pers. pl. is regularly formed by vrac and vro, 
since three consonants do not meet here together, ez. gr. 

mow (romjow)—Teroly—pat, cat, rar—mewolnvrat 
véw (vebow)—vivev —pat, cat, rat—vévevvrat. 

Obs. 3. The change of ¢ into o does not take place in the pass. voice ; ex. gr. 
wdbrrrw, (xécdoga,) céxXeppat. But the three verbs rpézw, (to turn about,) rpigw, 
(to nourish,) and orpsdw, (to turn,) have the a in the perf. pass. rirpappat, rae 
&c. riPpappat, (from rpégw, Opiw,) Eorpaypat 

Obs. 4. Some verbs change the diphthong ev (which they have in the pres., or 
take only in the fut.) into v in the perf. pass.; ex. gr. rebyw, (rérevya,) rérvypat. 
The same with gedvyw and rviw, (rvebow, wirvevca,) wixvipa. In xéw (xevow) 
this is already done in the perf. act. xixtxa, cixtpat, See § 95, Obs. 4. about the 
altered quantity of some verbs in éw and tw. 

Obs. 5. The o in the perf. pass. is properly (§ 23.) the changed lingual letter of 
the root itself before the pz, which lingual letter has maintained itself unchanged in 
some few forms in Epic poetry, rixadpat, méppadpat, from KAAQ, (see Anom. 
kaivupat,) ppalw, cexdovOnas from KOPYOQ, ? xppicow. 

Obs. 6. The o, however, is also adopted by several verbs of which the character- 
istic is a vowel, and not a lingual letter ; as, 

dxovw Txovopat, KedXebw KexéXevopat. 
The same with rpiw, xpiw, wadaiw, traiw, paiw, Opaiw, tw, Biw, fiw, and xdw, 
Kéxwopat, and generally with all verbs which do not change their short vowel ; 
ex. gr. Teréw, (redkow,) reréiAcopas, as well as Ziw, dxéopat, ordw, OAdw, dbus 
See the Anom. xXtiw, riw. 

Obs. 7. In case two yy should be requisite before pt, one is dropped, as éNéyxw, 
perf. ehmpeyxa, pass. Anreypar, odiyyw Eoptypac :* the rest of the terminations 
generally remain, éAnAeyzZat, yerat, &c. tapryFar, Ke. 

Obs. 8. In the same way, when the pery. pass. requires two pp, and the root has 
a third y, one of them is dropped of course :—xaparw—xixappat, cixapat, &c. 





2 This radical 0 is confirmed by the subst. xdpuc, vOoc. Else it might be con- 
sidered, according to the old fashion, as an intercalated @ in lieu of (wravdpos, 
bpxndpdc, § 119. Obs. 3). 

. % There is no doubt that this y by itself is then the nasal sound ng ; compare 
§ 4, 4. 
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4, It is partly on account of the difficulty of their formation, 
and partly because they are seldom wanted, that the conj. and 
opt. generally are not formed at all, but a circumlocution with 
elvac is resorted to, reruupévog (n, ov,) w and einv. 

Obs. 9. These moods can be formed only when there is a vowel before the termi- 
nation, which easily emerges into the terminations of the con}. .y and is readily com- 
bined with the characteristic ¢ of the opt.; for instance, erdopat, ciernpat, 

con}. KéxTwpat, y, nrat, &c. 

opt. Kexrypny, cicryo, xixryro, &e. 
There are but few isolated forms of trisyllabical perf., which all are anomalous. 
Thus Plato has the con. terirpnoOoyv, (réipvw, rérpnpat,) Andocides the conj. 
CraBeBrAnoGe (BadrrAw, CéBAnpar). See also céeAnpat and pépynpat under cadéw 
and pipynoxw. Even when the radical vowel is ¢ or v, the opt. may be formed by 
absorbing the additional 1, which renders the vowel long, but Homer’s XédvTo, 
Od. 6, 238. (Adw, AéAdpat, § 95. Obs. 4.) is probably the only instance which 
occurs 4. 


§ 99.—Futurum 3. 


The third fut. or paulo-post-fut. pass. derives its signification 
(§ 138.) and its form from the perf. pass., of which it retains the 
augment, substituting coua for the termination of the perf.; 
hence we need only compare the 2 pers. of the perf. in cat, 
(Yat, Far,) and change a into ona; for instance, 


rérumpat, (rérurat,) — reriripouat, 
rérpaupat, (rérpaya,) — rerpapopuat, 
réraypat, (rérakat,) — rerabouat, 
nwéreopat, (wérecat,) — memeloopmat, 
weptAnpat, (wepirAnoat,) — meptAnoopat. 


Obs. 1. Whenever the vowel of the fut. 1. is shortened in the perf. pass., the 
fut. 3. takes again the long vowel : dedqoopar, AeAvoopat (see § 95. Obs. 4). } 

Obs. 2. There is no 3 fut. to be met with of the verbs X, p, ¥, p, and there are 
but few of those which have the temporal augment. 


§ 100.—Aoristus 1. and 2. Pass. 


1. All Greek verbs have the aor. pass. either in @nv, or 
merely in nv, and several have both kinds at once; the former 
is called aor.1. the latter aor. 2. (See § 89, 3.) 


* Others insist on Kexrarat, A\ehvTo, &c., but I have adopted the accentuation of 
some MSS. as alone conformable to analogy ; ; for Kéxtwpat and KEKTYTO must stand 
in the same relation to xéxrnpat,and AéAvro to AéAvpat, as TOTTwWpat and TyTToLTO 
to TUnTopat. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr., and about the opt. forms xexrq@ro, 
HEBYETO, see the list of Anomalous Verbs. 

1 But it must not be supposed on that accouut that the 3 fut. is formed from the 
1 fut. of the middle voice with the redupl.; for I do not know whether the above 
rerpaopuat occurs any where, but BeBrHoopat, kexAnoopat, which acany occur, 
clearly confine us to the perf. (See the dAnom. BadrAw, raréw.) 
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2. The aor. 1. pass. annexes @nv to the characteristic of the 
verb. It follows of course from § 20, that when the charac- 
teristic of a verb is a labialis or palatina, it is changed into 
an aspirata; for instance, 


Asrw, apelBw, — ZAkigpOny, huelpOnr, 
Afyw, wAEKW, — = &AEXOnv, errEX Inv, 
romrw, (TYIIQ,) — erbpOnv, 
racow, (TAT Q,) — érdayxOnv. 


When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual letter, it is 
changed into o, according to § 24, 2; for instance, 

welOw (perf. réretopat,) — éreicOnr, 

koulGw (perf. cexdurcpat,) — éexopuiaOnv. 
When the characteristic is a vowel, the termination O@ny is 
(like pat in the perf. pass.) annexed to the vowel of the fut. ; 
for instance, 


mottw (roimjow, werolnua,) — éeramOnr, 
Ty.aw (TYyshow, Teriunuat,) — érenOnr, 
gwodw (Pwoaow, repwpapat,) — ée*pwod8nv. 


3. With regard to other changes the aor. 1. pass. chiefly 
follows the perf. pass., taking o in the same cases; for in- 
stance, 

redéw (reréXeouat,) — éredréoOyr, 
and mostly changing the vowel of the preceding syllable in 
the same way as the perf. pass.; for instance, 
tebyw (rérvypa) — éerixOnv. 

Obs. 1. A few verbs, which have a vowel for their characteristic, take the o in the 
aor. 1. pass. without having it in the perf. pass.; for instance, matw, wiravpat, 
aor. 1. éravOny and éxaicOnv, prdopat, pépynuat, tuvnoOny : see also the Anom. 
Tviw, Yoaw, weravyvpa. That éowOnv, which comes from owZw, has not the o, 
is owing to this verb having a double form. See the list of Anomalous Verbs. 

Obs. 2. See about the verbs in éw, which have 7 in the perf. pass. and ¢ again in 
the aor. ]. pass. § 95. Obs. 4. 

Obs. 3. Those which, without being verbs in A, p, », p, change their « into a in the 
perf. pass. (§ 98. Obs. 3.) retain their « here: orpi¢w, (Eorpappar,) torpegOny, rpsrw 
érpipOny, rpégw 20pépOnv. But the Ionians and Dorians have érpagOny, EorpagOny. 

4. The aor. 2. pass. annexes ny to the pure characteristic of 
the verb, and follows the rules given for the formation of the 
aor. 2. act. Hence we need only form that tense, whether it be 
in use or not, and change oy Into nv; for instance, 

TONTW, ErvTOY,—éTbTNDV, 
tTpitrw, ErpaTov,—éroatny. 

Obs. 4. The aor. 2. pass. is after all nothing but a softer form of the aor. I. 
Hence it commonly exists along with the aor, 1., but chiefly in primitive verbs only ; 
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and in most verbs, which make their aor. 1. in yOn» and ¢8@ny, it is preferred, this 
aor. 1, being used only by pocts, when they want a long syllable, or by tragic 
writers, who prefer full and antiquated forms. Yet even in prose both were used 
indifferently, and the choice was probably determined by euphony. 

Obs. 5. Though the formation of the aor. 2. pass, agrees so perfectly with that of 
the aor. 2. act. that it follows the latter in grammar, it is yet absolutely independent 
of it; for in almost all the verbs which have the aor. 2. pass., the aor, 2. act. is not 
in use, a8 in éxAarny, from KAérrw, ixpvBny, trimny, [BrAaBny, eppidny, from 
kpurrw, rurrw, Br\anrw, pitrw, irpagny from rpéipw. Only the verb rpérw 
prefers the aor. 2, as it is stated above, in both the aot. and the pass. 

Obs. 6. As there is no such interchange in the pass. as in the act. between the 
aor. 2. and the imperf., some verbs which, according to § 96, 3, cannot form an 
aor. 2. act., form an aor. 2. pass. It may in such a case be made after the imperf. 
instead of the aor. 2. act.; only the rule that the long vowel becomes short in the 
aor. 2. holds out here also, for instance, 

yeapu, (imperf. Eypagov,) — bypdgny, 
rpiBw, (imperf. ErpiBov,) — érpiBny, (7) 

Obs. 7. On that account some verbs, of which the radical vowel is e, form an aor. 
2. pass. without changing the ¢ into a: for instance, ¢\iyw—iprAsyny, and Bréirw 
and Aéyw (see the dAnom.). See also about the unchanged long vowel in éxAnyny 
the Anom. rANoow. 

Obs. 8. The verb piyw commonly takes a y in the aor. 2. pass. tPiyny. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

Obs. 9. The characteristic 8, 0, r, does not take place in the aor. 2. pass., and 
instances with a vowel before the termination are hardly to be met with, except 
ixany from raiw, and these three idany, ihpiny, tpiny, (see the Anom. AA, piu, 
¢uw,) which have the signification of the act. The rest of the verbs in w purum 
and contractum, and those in &w, Ow, and Zw, have only the aor. 1. pass. 

Obs. 10. There is a striking agreement of the two aor. pass., in point of form 
and conjugation, with the act. of the verbs in ys. Compare the aor. pass. in the 
paradigm of rumrw with the imperf. and the collateral moods of the pres. tense of 
riOnpe 


§ 100. a. 


1. In the preceding doctrine on the formation of tenses, the 
regular verbs ending in w have been divided into five classes, 
We have treated of four of these in § 95—100, viz. 1. of verbs 
whose characteristic is a labial letter, ea. gr. XAelrw, rérrw; 
2. of verbs whose characteristic is a palatina, ex. gr. Afyw, racow; 
3. of verbs whose characteristic is a lingual letter, ex. gr. qdu, 
Kouifw; 4. of verbs whose characteristic is a vowel, ez. gr. 
Tysaw, giAéw. To these classes a fifth must be added, viz. of 
the verbs A yu v p, or verba liquida. 

2. As it is unavoidable that the learner should get sometimes 
embarrassed whilst following the numerous changes (§ 95— 
100.) which the characteristic of the verb undergoes in the 
formation of tenses, we have deemed it useful to bring under 
one view all the changes of the four principal characteristics, 
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in order to show their regularity and analogy, and in this way 
to assist the memory of the student. The following contains 
the changes of the characteristics in those tenses only which 
are enumerated in the second series. (§ 93.) The perf. and 
plusq. pass., being the most difficult tenses, are marked with 
their inflections throughout. 


Characteristic, Charact. Charact. Charact. 
labialis. palatina. lingualis. vocalis. 
B, mw, @ and Y> Kk) x and |. 6, 7, 0 and 
TT. oo or g; g or oo, 
Actiwum. 
Fut. 1. yw Ew ow ow 
Aor. 1. ya Ea ca oa 
Perf. 1. ga xa ka Ka 
Plusq. 1. . petv Xe KEV key 
Passivum. 
Perf. pat ypat pat pat 
pac Ear oat oat 
Wwrat KT aL oTat Tat 
| pusOov ypueOov oueBov peOov 
p0ov x9ov o8ov abov 
p0ov x9ov afov ofov 
pueba yuela ope0a peOa 
p0¢ Ge of of: 
— — — yrat 
Plusq. pany yen ony any 
yo 0 oo ao 
TO KTO oro TO 
pusBov yueBov opeov peOov 
p0ov x9or a8ov afov 
pOnv xOnv ofny Any 
ppueOa yueba ouca ucOa 
gO: © xOe of abe 
— — — VTO 
Fut. 8. Wouat Eouat oopat comat 
Aor. 1. pOnv xOnv obnv Onv 
Fut. 1. PO0hoouae xOhcouae cOhcopar Onoopat 
Medium. 
Fut. 1. omar Eouat copat couat 
Aor. 1. Pauny Eaunv oauny ocapny 
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-§ 101.— Verbs in i, p, v, 9. 


1. The verbs of which the characteristic is one of the letters 
A, Hs v, oe, deviate so much in the formation of their tenses, that 
it is necessary to bring them under a particular point of view. 

2. All these verbs are generally without the fut, 1. or fut. 
in ow, but they always have the fué. 2. (§ 95. 7, 8.) Thus 


vinw, fut. Ion. veuéw, commonly venue, 

pévo, pevéw, Commonly pera, 
of which the conjugation, veuw, sic, Et, Over, Etre, OVoL, med. 
ovpat, et, etrar, &c. may be seen in the paradigm of ayyé\Aw, 
and be compared with the pres. of the verba contracta in éw, 
§ 105. 

3. If the syllable, which precedes the termination, be long in 

the pres., it is always made short in this fut. without any excep- 
tion; for instance, 


Padrrw, orédAXdw, F. Wade, orero, 

kplvw, apive, KPLYW, auUvW. 
For this purpose the diphthong az is converted into a, and e 
into e, for instance, 

salpw, xrelvw, F. capo, xrevo.' 

Obs. 1. The Ionic forms, dyyéd\w, fut. dyysdéw, xpiviw, creviw, davéw from 
paivw, tivéiw from tAdvw, &c. pl. Eouev, and so on, are now easily accounted for, 
as well as the Doric verbs with the contraction eo—ev: for instance, Badevdper, 
Baredpar (§ 95. Obs. 17). See about the forms in ow, Obs. 3. 

4. These verbs also form the aor. 1. without o, merely in a. 
They retain the characteristic as_it is in the fué., but make the 
syllable before the termination long again; yet independently 
of the pres., for either they barely lengthen the vowel of the 
Suture, ex. gr. f 

ridkdAw, (riAW,) —értAa, 
kpivw, (kpivw) —Expiva, 
aptvw, (auuvw) —iypuva, , 
or they commonly change the « of the fué. into «, and a into n, 
for instance, 
péiva, arérddAw, Telvo, 
~ -~ ~ wv od 4 
(uevw, oreAXW, TEvw,)—EuEva, EorEAa, Eretva, 

' Other verbs requiring the short vowel, as those in 9, », w, Apw, opw, or with 
the vowels 7, ov, and the like, do not occur at all in common language ; and the 
old poetical verbs, of which we have the forms, émtrvoy, Oéppero, and the like, are 


defective ; similar ones in the common language, baEve: mene Kapyw, Bobdopat, 
are anomalous. 
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Yarrw, galvw, 

(PaAw, dave,)—EYnAa, Epnva. 
Several verbs, however, having a in the pres., take ain the 
aor. 1.; for instance, 

meoalvw, mepavw,—eréoava, inf. mepavat, 

miaivw, wiavw,—érlava, inf. meavat. 

Obs. 2. The @ is taken by the verbs in -paivw and -taivw, ex. gr. edopavat, 
papavat,—riaivw, miavat, except rerpjvat and pijyvat. Most of the others in 
aiyw and aiopw are always found with 7 in the Attic writers, ev. gr. onpaivw 
onpHnvat, xadrerjvat, AupnvacOat, &c.—ixaipw tyOjpar—xabjoa, &c., excepting, 
however, Kotkdvat, AevKavat, Temavat, eepddvat, dpyavat, toxvavat. Later writers, 
or what are called cotvoi, (see § 1,9.) make also many other verbs with a, (as 
onpaivw, paivw, éxPaiow, &c.) and the Dorians of course do this throughout, whilst 
the Ionians again have almost everywhere their n.—Verbs beginning with a, aipw, 
(to raise,) and \Xopat, (to leap,) have a, which is changed into n in the indic. only 
because of the augment: hpa, dpa, dpac, &c. Adpny, GhacOa, &c.? 

Obs. 3. The oldest language and the olian dialect also made the fut. and the 
aor. 1. of these verbs with o: Homer, éxepoa, Theocr. grepoa, from xeipw, reiow, 
and this formation alone continued to be used in common language with respect to 
some verbs, like cé\Aw, (I land,) ixeXoa, pipw, (I knead,) pipow. See also the 
Anom. dpapicxw, rupiw, Spvupe. 


5. The aor. 2. retains the vowel exactly as it is in the fut. ; 
for instance, 
BadrrAw, (Bare,)—EBarov, 
paivw, (pavw,)—aor. 2. pass. tpavyv, 
kAivw, (kAive,)—aor. 2. pass. txAlyny, (i) 
except that in dissyllabic verbs the « of the fut. is changed 
intoa. See below, 8. 


Obs. 4. The aor. 2. act. is used in very few of these verbs, and, where both occur, 
is more poetical : thus feravoy occurs more rarely than écretva*, But in the pass. 
the aor. 1., whenever it retains the consonant before the 0, is generally peculiar to 
the Poets (compare § 100. Obs. 4). It is the aor. 2. which is most in use, ez. gr. 
paivw ipdyny, criddw torarny, oparrw togadrny, meipw brdony.—Yet atpw and 
all polysyllables have merely the aor. 1. pass. excepting ayyé\\w, which has 
nyyeAOny and nyyéAny. 


6. The perf. 2. 1s completely comprised in the rules given 
above in § 97.3, 4: hence, 
Oar\Aw,—réOnAa, 
paivw, —répnva. 


32 The learner must here be put on his guard against two errors: 1. nothing is 
more common than to find yoa, dpat, iuigva, &c. with the iota subscriptum, which is 
to be condemned for the same reasons as above with regard to the perf. 2. (see 
§ 97, 4. the Note); 2. in editions, which on the whole may be considered as good, 
the accentuation often is still memavat, onudvat, and the like ; its incorrectncss, 
however, is sufficiently obvious from what we have observed here and in § 11]. 

3 The case is the same with ayyéAAw, of which the aor, 2, act. is even questioned: 
it is only required that an « or X be omitted by the transcribers to produce it 
See in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. the list of Verbs. 
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There is this peculiarity, that the diphthong e«, having arisen 
in these verbs not from the radical vowel ., but from ¢, as ap- 
pears from the fué., is not changed into ox, in the perf. 2. but 
merely into o (§ 97, 4. c); for instance, 

krelvw, (kTeve,)—ExTova, 

POciow, (pOepw,)—ipOope. 

7. The perf. 1., the perf. pass., and the aor. 1. pass., also fol- 
low the general rules; they annex the terminations xa, pa &c., 
Onv, to the characteristic, and retain the changes of the fut.; 
for instance, 
aoarrw, (spartw,)—Eaparxa, tcpadpmat, 
galvw, (pavw,) —tipayxa, ipavOnr, 
alow, (apw,) —ioxa, ipua, part. nppévoc, HpOnv, part. apBeic. 
The perf. pass. (§ 98, 2.) also rejects the o of the terminations 
ofa, fe, &c.; for instance, 

Eagpadya, 2 pl. Ecpar8e, 
pipw, répuppa, inf. repipBat 

It must, however, be recollected that the verbs in pw (riuw) 
and prw (réiuvw, fut. reuw,) do not form their tenses in the 
above manner. See Obs. 9. 

8. When the fut. has an ¢«, the dissyllables take a in its 
stead in most of those tenses which are derived from the root 
of the fut. (with the exception of the aor. 1. act. and med., and 
perf. and plusg. 2.) viz. in the 

aor. 2., perf. 1., perf. pass. and aor. 1. pass., and in those 
tenses which are derived from them, ex. gr. oréA\Xu, 
(oreAw,) forms 

aor. 2. act. Earadkov —éoraAnv, oradAfoopuat, toradéunv, 

perf. 1. EataAka, —éordaAxélv, 

perf. pass. tara\pat, —éoradpny, 

aor. 1. pass. tora Onv —oradOjoopat. 

The same in zefow, (wepw,) 

perf. 1. wéwapxa, perf. pass. rérappat, aor. 2. pass. trapny, 

xtelvw, (kTevw,)—aor. 2. Ekravov. (See below, 9.) 

But the polysyllables retain the « unchanged in all these 
tenses, for instance of ayyéAAw, (ayyeAds) 

aor. 2. act. iryyeAov, pass. iyyyéAny, perf. 1. ryyeAka, 
perf. pass. tyyyeAuat, aor. 1. pass. nyyéADav. 


Obs. 5. The ¢ is likewise retained by the dissyllables beginning with ¢, ZeApatr, 
éeppar, from the Anom. etdw, eipw. 
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9. The following verbs in fvw, elvw, bvw, 
kplvw, kAlva, teivw, ktelvw, TOV, 

reject the v in the perf. 1., perf. and aor. 1. pass., and their 
derivatives, and take the short vowel of the fut., but those in 
e{vw still change the ¢ into a according to the preceding rule, 

kolvw, (kolvw,) — Kéxpika, Kéxpipat, éxptOnv, 

relvw, (revw,) —téraxa, rérauat, érabny‘, 

tAbvw, (wAVYW,) — rérAvKa, werADUA, EXAVONHY. 


Obs. 6. But the » of the aor. 1. pass. is often retained in verses for the sake of 
position ; er. gr. xravOeic, dtaxpivOeic, dxdivOn, irAvvOq. Later writers have it 
also in prose. 

Obs. 7. The retaining of the » is attended with some difficulty in the perf. pass. ; 
yet it is retained unchanged 

a.) in the 2 sing., where it even remains before o, for instance, ¢aivw— 
Twipaveat, 

b.) in the terminations beginning with o8, in which, however, (according to 
Text 7.) the o gives way to the »; ex. gr., inf. weparvOar, rpaxivwy, inf. 
rerpaxvvOas, 

c.) in the 3 sing. ; ex. gr. réigavrat, (he appeared,) mapwkuvrat (he was exaspe- 
rated). 

Whether the 3 pl. was formed in this manner, (ez. gr. xéxpavrat, Eurip. Hipp. 
1255. of cpaivw, from which of course one v has been dropped, compare 
the following Obs.) is questionable. 

Obs. 8. Three things are to be attended to with regard to the » before termina- 
tions beginning with p: 

a.) the » regularly becomes p,—evx. gr. 
poxuppat, Homer Il. o. 180. from aicyvrw, 
tnpappat, Athen. 3. p. 80. d. from Enpaivy, 

b.) o is most commonly substituted for the v, ex. gr. pair, ptaivw, (para, 
plave,)—réipacpat, pepiaopat, 

c.) when the » is rejected altogether, which is very rare, the vowel remains 
long ; ex. gr. rerpaxupévog, Aristot. H. A. 4, 9. 

The two last ways may also be explained as owing to the terminations aivyw and 
vyvw having been originally lengthened from aw and vw, 

Obs. 9. The regular formation of the perf. pass. and perf. act. (in yea) is very 
rare with verbs in »w ; for these verbs are mostly lengthened forms of the present 
tense, and therefore form those tenses from other themes, and according to other 
rules. About the few verbs in pw, which, as well as pevw, take, for euphony’s sake, 
(§ 99, 2.) the forms of tw, (éveunOnr, pepsynea,) see the Anom. § 110, 11. 


§ 102.—Verbal Adjectives in réog and réc. 


1. After having stated the formation of the tenses, we pass 
to the formation of the two kinds of verbal adjectives in réog 


* Compare also the Anom. BENQ, wigapat. There is no occasion to recur to 
the old themes TAQ, KTAQ, AQ. 

5 Even the perf. 1. act. fluctuates between the two formations, and as it was sel- 
dom wanted, (§ 88. a. Obs. 5.) the Greek writers probably consulted their ear for 
the most part of time. We meet, but not in the old writers, with wigayca, pepi- 
ayna, and iBeBpadice. See also the Anom. xepdaivu.. .. | : 


= se 
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and ré¢, which in their signification and use approximate to 
the participles. (See Obs. 2.) 

2. Both kinds constantly have the accent on the termina- 
tion annexed immediately to the characteristic of the verb; 
this undergoes the changes prescribed by the general rules, 
and in several instances the vowel which precedes the termina- 
tion is likewise changed. These changes agree in every re- 
spect with those of the aor. 1. pass., only that where the aor. 
has $0, x0, the verbals take mr, «cr. They therefore may always 
be compared with the 3 pers. sing. of the perf. pass., which also 
has ar. But this 3 pers. deviates in several verbs from the aor. 
1. and from these verbals, with regard to the radical syllable. 

3. Verbals are formed thus: 


wréxw, (wérAexrat, wry Ony,) awXexréog, 
awAEkTOe; 
Aéyw,  (AéAexrar, EAEXOny,) Aexrog, 
ypagu, (yéyoamra, typagpOnv,) yoarroc, 
arvégw, (totparrat, tarpépOny,) OTOETTOC, 
gwpaw, (mrepwparat, epwpaOny,) pwoariog, 
pirtw,  (repiAnrat, epiAHOnr,) piAnréoc, 
aipéw, — (tionrat, noéBnv,) aiosroc, 
jwavw,  (rémravrat, érava0nv,) wavoréoc, 
oté\Aw, (éoraArat, toraAOnv,) ataAréoc, 
telpw,  (rérarat, éraOnv,) rartoc, 
ew, (kéxurat, Exb0nr,) xuroc, 
wviw,  (wérvurat, érvetaOnr,) WVEVOTOE. 


Obs. 1. The o is sometimes dropped before the termination of several verbals in 
dc in the Ionic dialect, and by the old Attic writers, especially in compounds like 
addparog, rayxXavrog, and poets even allowed themselves to say, Qavpardg from 
Oaupatw. 

Obs. 2. See in the Syntaz, § 134, 8. the peculiarities in the use and import of 
these verbal adj.; ex. gr. orpemro¢, twisted, and which can be twisted, orpemrioc, which 
must be twisted ; and the neut. orperréoy corresponding to the Latin vertendum est. 


§ 103.—Verbum Barytonon. 


1. We are now going to give the conjugation of a barytone 
verb, (rémrw,) to which we subjoin various examples, to show 
the difference of the use in some verbs, and lastly the conjuga- 
tion of one of the verbs in A, pw, v, 0 (ayyéAAw). 

2. A barytone verb is (according to § 10, 2.) a verb in its 
natural form, in which the termination of the pres. always is 
unaccented ; in contradistinction to those verbs which contract 
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the two last syllables, and therefore take the circumflex. The 
latter are called verba contracta or perispomena; they are par- 
ticularly stated in their proper place. 


Prefatory Remarks to the Paradigma Tirrw. 


1. The verb rézrw, which we too select for a paradigm, is not 
so improper for it as some suppose. Since it is necessary to 
show first the whole foundation of the Greek conjugation in 
one verb, there is scarcely one more convenient than réirrw to 
be hit on; for it is only in a verb which has like this a perfect 
form in its pres. tense, that the exact nature of the aor. 2., as 
stated above, § 96, 2, can be fully explained. 

2. The learner must, however, be reminded that rérrw is 
here a bare paradigm, that is to say, an example in which a 
complete view is given of all the tenses which may occur in 
verbs of this kind, though neither rizrw, nor any single verb, 
has all the tenses, or employs all the tenses, which are set 
down here. See § 104.’ 

3. But we have only stated in the paradigm those tenses 
which are warranted by the analogy of similar verbs, as aor. 2. 
act. and perf. 2. The old grammars had also 

the fut. 2. act. and med. ; 
but as this belongs to the verbs in A yp v p, we omit it here, and 
conjugate this future completely in the paradigm of those verbs 
(ayyéAdw). 

4. To give a view of the whole, we annex a Table containing 
the jirst pers. of the flexible moods, the second pers. of the im- 
per., the infin., and the masc. of the participle of all the tenses 
of the act., pass., and middle voices. And this Tadle is imme- 
diately followed by the paradigm of rimrw conjugated once 
more at length. 

5. Observations on the accentuation of verbs, and peculi- 
arities of the different dialects, are given after all the para- 
digms. 


1 These tenses of rizrw are those which are really in use. See below the list of 
Anomalous Verbs, to which rémrw also belongs on account of the Attic formation of 
the fut. rurrnow. 
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VERBUM 
Acti- 
Indic. | Con). 
Pres. TUNTW, rOTTwW, 
Imperf. EruTTOV, 
Perf. 1. réiruga, rerbgu, 
Plusg. 1. érervgeay, 
Perf. 2. rlrura, revi, 
Plusq. 2. érervrety, 
Fut. 1. Tinbw, — 
Aor. 1. truipa, riw, 
Fut. 2. (See in the paradigm ayyt\\w,) 
Aor, 2. irutrov, | Torw, 
Passi- 
Pres. roérropuat, TUNT WAL, 
Imperf. érumrdéuny, 
Perf. réruppat, —* 
Plusq. rer bppny, 
Fut. 1. rugOhcomat, — 
Aor. 1. érbpOnv, tug Bw, 
Fut. 2. TUTHTOMAL, — 
Aor. 2. er bry, TUNTWs 
Fut. 3. rerinpomat, — 
Med- 


For the Pres., Imperf., Perf., and Plusg., see the Pass. Voice. 


Fut. 1. 
Aor. 1. 
Fut. 2. 
Aor. 2. 


, 
ripouat, 
3 , 
éruvauny, 


| riwpuat, 


(See in the paradigm ayyéiddw,) 


eruTounys 


| TUT Wal, 


* This conj. and opt. can be formed only in very few verbs. See § 98. Obs. 9.— 


the verb eizi: reruppévoc, (9, ov,) 
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BARYTONON, rimrw. 


vum. 










Opt. Imper. Infin. 

















































TUTTO, TUTTE, TURTELY, TUNTWY, 

ld “ 
Tetbporme, réruge, rerugévat, TETUPWC, 
TETUITOULL, rérure, TeruTrévat, TETUTWC, 
ropount, — rope, Tuwr, 
ria, rovor, rinbat, tipac, 
TUTOLL, Tore, TUTELY, TUT WY. 

vum. 
id iA 4 
TuTroluny, TUNTOU, romrecOat, TUTTOMEVOC, 
—* réruo, revropOat, TETUUMEVOC, 
tugOnooluny,| — tupOncecOa, | rupOnodpevoc, 
rugfeinv, TogpOnre, rudOnva, _—{ tupOsic, 
Turnooluny, — rurnosac0a, | rumnacdpevoe, 
turelny, rornf, TuTHvat, TUTE, 
rerupoluny, — reroecOa, | reruydusvoc. 
ium. 
rupoluny, — rovecOa, ruouevoc, 
rulalunyy rowat, rowac8a, rupdpuevoc, 





ruroluny, TUTOU, rurécOat, TUMOMEVOC. 








In most instances they are supplied by a circumlocution with the conj. and opt. of 
w,and einy. See § 108. 1V. 


M 2 
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Acti- 
| Indic. | Cony. 
Pres. Sing. | rérrw, I strike, témrw, (that) I may 
strike, 
romrec, thou strikest, TUTTYC, 
rimret, he, she, tt, strikes, | réary, 
Dual, — — a. 


rimrerov, you two strike, | rimrnrov, 
romrerov, they both strike, | rérrnrov, 
Plur. | réwropev, we strike, TUTTWHEV, 
romrere, you sirtke, TONTHTE, 
romrovaot(y), they strike, | rémrwor(v), 


mperf. Sing. trurrov, Dual, — Plur. iréwropev, 
ErumrEC, érémrerov, érémrere, 
Erutre(v), trurrirny, Erurrov, 


Perf. 1. Sing. | réruga, I have struck, &c. | rerépw, like the pres. 
réeTUgac, 
téruge(v), 
Dual, |; — — 
rerbgaroy, 
rerigarov, 
Plur. | rerigapev, 
TEeTUATE, 
reTbpact(y), 
Plusq. Sing. éererigay, Dual, — Plur. irevbgpeper, 
érerbgec, EreTUPETOV, ETETUPETE, 
eTeToHEt, ererugeltny, érer0pecoay 


Perf. 2. réruwa, through all the moods like the perf. 1. 
Plusq. 2. trerbrev, like the plusg. 1. 


tie, I shall or will streke, 
like the pres. 


| Aor. 1. Sing. | trupa, I struck, or I have 
Eruipac, [struck, &c. 
Erupe(v), 


ra A 
‘érowarov, 
? ld 
eruiarny, 
Plur. | éribapev, 
> @- 
eruipare, 
4 
eruibay, 
Aor. 2. | trumoyv, 


like the imperf. 


conj. is wanting. 





ripw, 


like the pres. 
Dual, 


TUTW, 
like the 


* See below, 





Opt. 
rurromuu, I might strike, 
were I to strike, 
TUTTOLC, 
TUTTOL, 


TUMTOLTOV, 
Turroirny, 
TUTTOMEDs, 
TUNTOITE, 
TUTTOLED, 
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Part. 


TUTTWY, 
TUTTOVOA, 


Imper. Infin. 


TUTTELY, 
to strike, 
tunte, strike, TUNTODV, 
tumrétw, let him, her, | _ striking, 
[et strike, \gen. rbmrovroc| 
tomrerov, strike ye (both), [ strike, 
tumtétwy, they (both) may or must | 


tumrere, strike ye, [or must strike, 
TurTétwoav OY TuTTOvTwY, they may 





I did strike, thou didst strike, &c. 


, 
TETUPOLML, 


like the pres. 


, , | S 
TETUOE, TETUPEVAL, TETUGWC, 
like the pres. TETUVIA, 
TETUPOC, 


en. TeTUpOToc. 


I had struck, &c. 
















or eoav, 

robouut, wmper.is |ribev, |ripwr, 

like the pres. wanting. like the pres. 

ropa, Tuva, jriilac, 

riage or ripstac *, rior, strike, riWaca, 

rowae or rinbere(v), * ruparw, ria, 

—- — gen. tixpavroc. 

riwairov, Toparor, 

ruwairny, Tupatwrv, 

TroWamer, 

rowWaire, roars, 

rinbatev or toLeav, ruWarwoayr or rupavtwy 

TUTOUML, TuTeiv, |ruTwy, ovea, 
pres. Ov, gen. OvToe. 


Obs. I1. 4. 
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Passivum 
Indic. Con}. 
Pres. Sing. | rimropat, TUNTWp[Al, 
tumrn, or et, (see below, Obs.) rémrry, 
TUNTETU, [TII. 3.)| réarnrac, 
Dual, | rurrducBov, tumrape0ov, 
réwreaBov, rurrnobov, 
rurrecQor, romrnobov, 
Plur, | ruwréueba, rurrapeda, 
romreabe, rorrnode, 
TUTTOVTAal, TUNTWVTAL, 


Imperf. Sing. eruTTOMny, Dual, érumréucBov, Plur. trumropeBa, 
triémrou, érimreaOor, trémrecOe, 
ETUTTETO, érutréaOny, érbmrrovro, 


Perf. Sing. | réruypat, See the Note to 

réruipat, | 
TETUTTAL, 

Dual, | rerippeov, 
rérupOov, 
titup0ov, 

Plur. | rerbupeba, 
réruge, 
3 pers. wanting, in its stead 

reruupévor (at) elaiv, 


Plusg. Sing. éreréupnv, Dual, éreripueBov,  Plur. érerébupeba, 


éréruo, étrérup Gor, érérugbe, 
éréruTrro, érerigOnv, . 3 pers. wanting. 
Fut. | rupOhjoopat, conj. is wanting. 


tudOijon, or et, 
and so on like the pres. 


Aor. 1. Sing. | érigOnv, ru¢Qe, 
érupOne, nee 
éripOn,; | Tug Ds 

Dual, | — — —_ — 
érbpOnrov, | tudOirov, 
érugOirny, tudOiirov, 

Plur. | eridOnuer, tudOaper, 

ert Onre, | tug Dire, 
trigOnoar, rupQwor(v), 


Fut. 2. turnooua, through all the moods like the Fut. 1. 
___ Aor. 2. érimny, through all the moods like the Aor. 1 
Fat. 8. rerbouat, through all the moods like the Fut. 1. 


* The abbreviated form is most generally employed in 


——e, & 
wt 


8 


ETC ag —— AT, — 


VERBS. 
(éo be struck). 
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Ont. Imper. Infin. Part. 
Turroluny, tunteaOat, | rumrdpevoc, 
TUTTOLO, TUTTOU, N> OV. 
TUTTOLTO, turriabw, 
rumroiuebor, 
rinrroo bor, romrrecOov, 
rurrotaOny, rumrtaQwy, 
rurroipeOa, 
rorro.aOe, romreabe, 

TUNTOLYTO, tuTrrécQwoav 
or rurriaQwy, 
the Table, p. 162. rervpOa, | reruupévoc, 
réruilo, Ny Ov. 
ret 0w, 
rérugOov, 
retog0uy, 
rérup Oe, 
tetTvpOwoay 


or rethpOwv, 





in its stead reruupévoe (at) joav. 


tupOnooiuny, imper. 18 
TugOijcoto, wanting. 
and so on like the pres. 

tupOeinv, 

tugDeing, rogOnre, 
tug ely, rugOirw, 
tupOelnrov, tigpOnrov, 
tudBeanrny, tupbirwr, 
tupOeinuer, rupOeiper, 

tu Deinre, rupOeire, rbgOnre, 


(rupBeinoar,) rupOetev,*| ruPOhrwoar, 


tupOihoea0ar,|rupOnodpuevoc 
Ny Ov. 


tug Beic, 
tugGeica, 
rupGev, 
gen. 
tupBévroc. 


tupOnvat, 


the first and second pers., and almust always in the third. 
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Med- 
(To strike 
The pres. and imperf., perf. and 
| Indic. Con). 
Fut, 1. TuWouat, wanting. 
like the pres. 
Aor. 1. Sing. érupaunry, roywuat, 
trio, ron, 
triaro, Tonral, 

Dual, érupapeBov, rupwpeor, 
érilacbov, rinbnoBov, 
érupacOnv, rivnobov, 

Plur. érupdaueBa, rupwuea, 
trvpacbe, rinse, 
> ld 
tripavro, ropwrrat, 

Aor. 2. Sing. éruTouny, romwpat, 
like the imperf. pass. these two moods as 
Dual, 
Plur. 
Verbal Adjectives, (§ 
Declension 
Aor. 1. act. Aor. 2. act. 
Sing. Sing. 
N. rinlac, rupaca, rivar, TUTWVys  wWovea, ov, 
G. ripavroc, tupaone, tipavrog,| tuTdvrog, wobonc, mévrog, 
D. ripavrt, rupdaoy, riparvrt, | turdvtt, wobon, move, 
A. ripavra, riacav, rhpav, TuTdvTa, Tovcayv, ov, 
V. ripac,t rivaca, ripar, TuTwy,t movea, mov, 
Dual, Dual, 
N. rifavre, ruypaca, riarvte, | rurdvre, rovoa, médvte, 
G. rupavrowv, rupacaty, rupavroww,| turdvrow, robcaty, movrotv, 
Plur. Plur. 
N. rivavrec, tipaca, rinpavra, | rurdvtec, mwovoat, mévray, 
G. rupdrvrwy, trufacwv, trupavrwr,| rurdvTwy, Tovewy, TOVTWY, 
D. rinbact, tuiacaic, riact, TUTOUG!,  TTovcalc, TOvVGL, 


Pe 


tupavrac, tupacac, tiavra, | rumdévrac, rovcac, mévra, 
* See Herod. 2. 40. 
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1um. 
one’s self.) * 
plusq. are the same as in the pass. 
Opt. Imper. Infin. | Part. 
_  tupolunr, wanting. riwecOar, | Trudpuevoc, 
like the pres. pass. N, OV, 
ruvaiuny, ruvacOa, | rupapevoc, 
riya, roa, Ny OV, 
rowairo, ruvacbw, 
tubaiucBov, 
ribaabov, rinpacBov, 
tupalaOnv, rupacOwy, 
ruwaiucba, 
ropaobe, ripaode, 
roavro, rupacOwoav or 
rupacOwy, 
tuTroluny, ruTéaOa, | rumdpuevoc, 
the pres. pass. TUTPOU, N, OV, 
ruTicOw, 
rimecbov, 
ruTriabwy, 
romecGe, 
ruTécQwoay or 
ruTréaOwv, 
102.) rumréoc, tuTTOc. 
of the Participles. 
Perf. 1. act. Aor. 1. pass. 
Sing. Sing. 
TEeTUgGWE, guia, = poe, rug beic, Ocica, Ov, 
retugotoc,  gulac, goroc, tu@Bivroc,  Oelonc, Oévroe, 
TETUHOTI, pula, port, tupGévri, Oclon,  Oévri, 
TéeTUgOTA, puiav, oc, rugévra, Ocicav, ev, 
rerugwc,t  puia, por, tupGeic, T Ocica, Biv, 
Dual, Dual, 
TETUPOTE, pula, pore, rugbévte, Ocloa, Oévre, 
Terugorov, guia, goto, | tugBévrov, Oetoav, Bévrow, 
Plur. Plur. 
TeTuporec, guia, ora, tugGivrecg,  Oeicar, Oévra, 
TéeTuUgOTWY, uw, goTwr, | TudBévrwr, ODecwrv, Dévrwr, 
TETUPOSL, pulac, oct, rug betar, Oeicarc, Ocicr, 
reTugorac, gulac, ora, rupbévrac,  Oeicac, Oévra. 


+See § 45,1. 
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EXAMPLES OF OTHER BARYTONE VERBS, AS THEY ARE IN USE. 





For an alphabetical list of verba barytona, partly for practice 
and partly with the particular use of each, see Appendix. 


maicebw (to educate). Men. (to cause to be educated.) 





Activum. 

Pres, Ind. Con). Opt. Imper. 
Taoevw, TaLoEevw Talocvouut, mraloeve, 
WALoEvELC, madetye, Waoevoic, maceverw, KC. 
radeber, &c. maidetyn, &c. rardkdbor, &e. 

Infin. Part. 
Waevev, —- Tatoebwr, 
mTaloEevouaa, 
Watoevov. 
Imperf. 
émaidevor, €¢, €(v), &e. 
Perf. Ind. Conj. Ont. Imper. 
memraloeuKa, METALOEUKW,  TeTadevKott, not in use. 
ac, &(v), &e. Infin. Part. 
WETALOEVKEVAL, TETALOEVKWC, VIA, OC, 
Plusq. 
EmeTaLoEdKElY, ELC, Et, &C. 
Fut. Opt. Infin. Part. 
TaLoevau, TawEevaoiut,  wadevoey, TALEvawy, 

Aor. Conj. Opi. Imper. 
éralSevea, Taloevow, maoevoatt, TaloEvaorVs 
ac, e(v), &e. ne, n, &e. mavoevoatc ', TALOEVTaTY, 

mawevaa, &c. &e. 
Infin. Part. 
Taroevoal, matoevaac, 
qwatoevaaca, 
Waievoay. 


1 The three forms, zwa:detioeag, ee, ecav, are understood here of course, as well 
as in the following paradigms. 


8 ee eee 
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Passivum. 

Pres. Ind. Con. Opt. Imper. 
maoevouat, | mardebwuat, WAlOEVOLUNY, wadevou, 
madeby OF &,| madeby, MALOEVOLO, matoeviabw, 
Taloeverat, Maoebnrat, WALOEVOLTO, &e. 

&e. &e. &e. 
Infin. Part. 
mavoevecOat, - -Watdevdpevog, n, Ov. 

Imperf. 
érardevduny, émaidebou, émaidevero, &c. 

Perf. Indic. Dual, Plur. 

, 4 ao 
weTaldeupal, metraoevpe0or, metaoevueda, 
wetraloevaat, metraioevabor, metratoevale, 
WeTaloevTat, remratoevabov, metraloeuvTal, 

Conj. and Opt. are wanting. 

Imper. Infin. Part. 

an ~ iN) 
weTraldevan, metwaoecva0at, WET ALOEUMEVO, 
weTraoevabw, &c. 

Plusq. Dual, Plur. 
émeracebuny, éremraroevpeOov, ererrarcevuea, 
éreraidevao, éremraloevaon, emetratocuads, 

' grerratoeuro, éremaroevaOnv, émemalcevvrTo, 

Fut. Ind. Opt. Infin. Part. 

matcevOnoouat, radevOnaoluny, madevOncecOat, madevOnadpEvoc, 

Aor. Ind. Con). Opt. Imper. 

eraroevOny, maoev0w, matoevOeinv, smadevOnrt, 
Infin. Part. 
maev0nvat, maroevbeic, 

Fut. 3. Ind. Opt. Infin. Part. 

TeTaoevaopal,' Taldevaoluny, emadebaeaIat, TeTadevadpEvoc. 
Medium. 

Fut. Indic. Opt. Infin. Part. 

matoevoopat, | matdevcoiuny, TatdsiceoOat, TALOEVTOMEVOL, 

Aor. Ind. —— Conj. Opt. Imper. 

érardevoapny, | madebawpat, matdevaaluny, traldevoat, 
GW, OaTO, n, nra, &c. ato, ato, &c. wadevcacOw, &c. 
&e. Infin. Part. 


macevaacbat, TALOEVTAMEVOC. 





Verbal Adjectives, matéeuriog, wadeutdc. 
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Zelw (to shake). Med. (to be agitated.) 


Activum. 


Pres. aslw, conj. aslw, opt. ocelot, celoig, oslo, &e. 
imper. oes, ceérw, &c. infin. oclev, 
part. asiwv, celovaa, ceiov, 
imperf. Ecsov, perf. atceKa, plusg. iceaclkev, fut. oslow, 
aor. Ecsca, con). aelow, opt. aslaaiut, aelcarc, aslaat, &c. 
imper. aticov, arw, &c. jinfin. osicat, 
part. aclaac, cticaca, oticav. 


Passivum. 


Pres. acloua, imperf. toedunv, 
perf. céoaopat, dual, cecclopeBov, plur. ceaclouea, 
aicsical, aéaeia0ov, ctseiabe, 


ctceoral, otceabov, 3 pers. wanting. 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. aéceao, ceaelaOw, &c. 
infin. cectioOa, part. ceceopévoc, 

b ] 4 ? > 

plusq. tceasiopny, dual, tcecelaueBov, plur. éocoelaueOa, 
tafceiao, taéceiaOov, taéceiabe, 
évicetoTo, taeaeiaOnv, 3 pers. wanting. 
fut. cacOjcopa, aor. toeicOnv, fut. 3. csccloopat. 


Medium. 


Fut. ceicouat, aor. toscauny (imper. acicat). 
Verbal adjectives, ceariog, saorde. 





Agirw (to leave). Med. poetical. 


Activum. 


Pres. Xsiww, con. Xelrw, opt. Aelrouu, Aslrore, Aelror, &c. 
imper. dire, infin. delrev, part. Aslrwv, 

imperf. EXerov, 

perf. (2.) XéAoura, plusg. 2AsAolrav, 

Sut. rAstLw, 

aor. (2.) Edurov, conj. Alrw, opt. Aros, imper. Alme, 
infin. uretv, part. Aumdv, ovaa, dv. 
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Passivum. 
Pres. Xslromai, imperf. therouny, 
perf. réAEtupat, 7 conj. and opt. wanting, 
AéAenpat, imper. EXeubo, AereipOw, &c. 
AdAeurra, &c. infin. NedeipBat, part. eAEtwpévoc, 


plusq. zreAcluunv, Wo, rro, &e. aor. éelpOnv, 
fut. AxpOhjoopa, 
fut. 8. AcAehbouat. 


Medium. 
Fut. A&hbopat, 
aor, (2.) thimduny, conj. Airwya, opt. Auroluny, 
imper. Xurov, &c. pl. AlrecOe, &c. 
infin. AuwécAar, part. AuTdépEvoc. 
Verbal adjectives, Aemréoc, Aare. 


T'pdgw (to write). Med. (to accuse.) 


Activum. 


Pres. yoagpu; imperf. typapov, 

perf. yéypaga, plusg. étyeypagev, 

Sut. yoalw, 

aor. Eypayu, conj. ypapw, opt. yoatamu, yoaLac, yoapat, &c. 
imper. yoabov, arw, &c. infin. yeaa, part. yoaac. 


Passivum. 


“Pres. yoapoua, imperf. typapdpny, 
perf. yéypaupat, yéypaa,-yéyparra, &c. 
plusg. éyeyodupny, wo, mro, &c. 
fut. 1. and aor. 1. (éypa¢Onv,) seldom used, 
fut. 2. yoaphoopa, aor. 2. eypapny, 
fut. 3. yeyodpopat. 

Medium. 


Fut. yodpoua, aor. zypapapuny, (imper.) ypdpat. 
Verbal adjectives, yoamrtoc, ypamrdc¢.. 
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"Aoxw (to take the lead, rule over). Med. (to begin.) 


Activum. 


Pres. apxw, imperf. hoxov, 

perf. (joxa,) and plusg. hardly ever occur. 

fut. ap&w, 

aor. io&a, conj. dp&w, opt. aoEau, ao=ac, apga, &c. 
imper. ap&ov, ap&arw, &c. 
infin. ap&a, part. ao&ac. 


Passivum. 


Pres. apxopat, imperf. ipxdsunv, 
perf. hoyuat, dual, jhoypeBov, pl. hpyucba, 
peat, hpxGov, hex Ge, 
pxrat, jox9ov, 3 pers. wanting. 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. io&o, noxOw, &c. 
infin. HoxPa, part. npypuévog, 
plusg. hHoypnv, dual, npypeBov, pl. hoypeba, 
7p&o, Hox Gov, Hiox9e, 
HPKTO, hoxOnv, 8 pers. wanting, 
Fut. apxPjcopat, 
aor. npxOnv, conj. apyOa, opt. apyGeiny, imper. apxOnrt, 
infin. agy Diva, part. apyOete, 
fut, 3. wanting (see § 99. Ods. 2). 


Medium. 
Fut. apEopua, 
aor. no&aunv, con). apfwuat, opt. apEatunv, imper. aptat, dcOw, &c. 
infin. aptacba, part. apEduevog. 
Verbal adjectives, (in the tense of the active and middle 
voice,) apxtéog, apxroc. | | 


ZkevaGw (to equip). 


Activum. 


Pres. oxevalw, imperf. toxebaZov, 
perf. toxebaxa, conj. toxevaxw, opt. Zoxsvaxoyst, imper. not used, 
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plusg. toxevaxev, infin. toxevakévat, part. éoxevaxwe, 


Sul. oKevare, 
aor. taxebaca, Conj. oxevacw, Opt. eeueees atc, oxevaca, &c. 


imper. axsbasov, 
infin. oxevacat, part. oxevacac. 


Passivum. 


Pres. oxevaZopa, imperf. toxevaZopuny, 
perf. zoxebacpat, dual, toxevacueBov, pl. zoxevacpueba, 
éokevacal, toxevacGor, éoxevacbe, 
éoxebaorat, §— ézoxevacBov, 3 pers. wanting, 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. zoxebaco, toxevacIw, &c. 
infin. toxevacOat, part. taxevacpévoc, 
plusq. éoxevacpny, aco, acto, &c. 
Sut. axevacOijoconat, 


aor. éoxevacOnv, 
fut. 3. (éoxevacouat,) does not occur. 


Medium. 


Fut. oxsvacopar, 
aor. éoxevacauny, Conj. oxevaowpat, Opt. sxevacaluny, 


imper. oxebacat, oxevacacOw, &c. 
infin. oxsvacac0at, part. oxevacdpuevog. 


Verbal adjectives, oxevacrioc, oxevacrdc. 


KoniZw (to bring). Med. (to receive). 


Activum. 


Pres. xoulZw, imperf. exdutZov, 
perf. x&xouKa, plusg. éxexoplkey, 
Sut. xopiow, : ; 
Sut. Att. couiw, dual, ———— pl. xomovpev, 
KOMLELC, KOJMELTOV, = KOLETTE, 
KOmeet, KOMLELTOV,  Koptovat(y), 
opt. coutoip, otc, &c. infin. comtety, 
part, xoutwy, ovea, ovv, gen. ovvTos, 
aor. ixduica, conj. coulow, opt. xouloamut, kouloac, xopica, &c. 
imper. xépuoov, infin. xouloa, part. ckouloac. 
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Passivum. 


Pres. koplGopat, imperf. éxouGounv, 

perf. KEKOMLopal, (compare éoxebacpat,) 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. xexdjuc0, fo8w, &c. 
infin. xexoulaBa, part. xexoptopévoc, 

plusq. exexoniounys 

fut. coucOjoopat, 

aor. ixoulaOnv, 

jut. 3. (kexoutoopat,) does not occur. 


Medium. 
Fut. copicopat, 
fut. Att. comovpat, dual, xoprotyeBov, pl. koutobueba, 
KOMLEL', Kouta Bor, comeiaOe, 
Kopletrat, KouteiaBov, KOMLLOVUTAl, 
opt. xomoluny, Koucoto, &c. 
infin. komeiaBat, part. kouobpevoc, 
aor. txouicdpny, conj. koplowpat, opt. kouraaluny, tmper. kopcat, 
infin. couloacOa, part. xouiacdpevoc. 
Verbal adjectives, xouroréoc, copuorde. 


PvAdoow (to guard). Med. (to be on one’s guard.) 


Act. 
Pres. anata imperf. svat 7 
purarrw, épbAarrov, 
perf. wepbr\axa, plusg. émepvdaxev, 
fut. gvddéw, aor.  épbdAaka. 
Pass. 
Pres. oy imperf. euler 
puAatropat, épuAarrouny, 
perf. wepbdraypat, dual, wepvrdypeOov, pl. repuraypeOa, 
TepvrAagat, wepbrAax Sov, TepvraxOe, 
mepbdaxrat, mepbdaxGov, 3 pers. wanting, 


conj. and opt. wanting ; imper. tepbAu&o, mSGUNGK US &e. 
infin. mepurdaxIat, part. mepudaypévog, 


1 See below, the Note to Obs. IIT. 3. 


aa * 


cata? WARS eter, seemed seria 
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plusg. trepuddypnv, dual, erepudAdypeBov, pl. trepudrdypueba, 
erepvAato, éreptAay Bor, erepirax Oe, 
ewepvAakto, trepudAaxOnv, 3 pers. wanting. 
fut. pvraxPioonat, 
aor. tpvraxOnv, 
Sut. 3. mwedvdazoua. 
Med. 
Fut. pvAadEouat, aor. tpvAakaunv. 
Verbal adjectives, guAakréoc, puAakrde. 


’Opicow (fo dig). 
Act. 


Pres. dptacw, dpirrw,  imperf. Spvocor, woutrov, 
perf. déodpvyxa, conj. dpwpdbyw, opt. dowpbyorut, imper. not in use, 
infin. dowpuxéva, part. dowpvyws, 
plusq. wowpdbxev, 
Sut. dpb&w, 
aor. wov&a, con. dpb&w, opt. dovEamu, dobEac, dpbEa, &c. 
imper. dpveov, infin. dpbEat, part. dobéac. 


—— Passivum. 
Pres. opiccopat, imperf. wpvocdunv, 
dpbrropat, WOUTTOUNYs 


perf. dpwpuvppa, conj. and opt. wanting, imper. dodovéo, 
dpwobyGw, &c. infin. dpwpby Oa, part. dowpvypévoc, 
plusg. wowobypnr, 
fut.1. dpvyPhoopa, fut. 2. dovyhoouar, 
aor. 1. wobyOnv, aor.2. wobyny, 
dovxDnva, &c. dovynva, &c. 
fut. 3. wanting. (see § 88. c. Ods. 2.) 


Med. 
Fut. dpt&ouai, 
aor. woveaunv, conj. opb&wua, opt. dpvEatunv, imper. dovta, 
infin. opb&acba, part. dovEduevoc. 
Verbal adjectives, doukréoc, OoUKTOC. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE VERBS IN A yp v 9. 


"Ayyé\Aw (to announce). 
Act. 


con). ayyéAXAw, opt. ayyéAXoyut, imper. ayyedrk, 
infin. ayyéAAev, part. ayyf\Awv. 


Pres. indic. 
ayyédXdu, 


imperf. 
nyyeAAov. 





perf. indic. | conj. nyyéAkw, opt. iyyéAxoyst, imper. not in use, 





ivyyéAka, infin. nyyeAkéva, part. iyyeAKkwe, 
plusgq. 
nyyéAke, 
fut. 2. indic. 
ayyEAo, dual, — pl. ayyeXoupev, 
ayyensic, ayyéeXsirov, ayyeXetre, 
ayyeAci, ayyéAsirov, ayyeAovai(v), 
opt. 
sing. ayyeAotut, dual, — pl. ayyedotpev, 
ayyeAoic, ayyeAotrov, ayyeXolrE, 
ayyeAot, ayyeAdolrny, ayyéXoier, 


or, 
ayyeAoinv, ofng, oin,—olnrov, oujrny, olnuev, olyre, oincav, 
see Obs. II. 3. to rizrw, 

infin. ayyeAiv. 
part. ayyedov, ayyedovaa, ayyeAour, gen. ayyeAovvroc. 
aor. 1. indic.| conj. ayyetAw, opt. ayyetAauu, imper. dyyedov, 

nyyeAa, ayyéirate, 

ayyetAa, &c. 
infin. ayyeirat, part. ayyetXac. 

aor. 2. indic. | conj. ayyédw, opt. ayyéNoun, imper. ayyeArs, 

nyyedov', infin. ayyedsiv, part. ayyeAwy. 


1 See about the use of this tense in this verb the Wote to § 101. Obs. 4. 
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Pass. 


(to be announced.) 


Pres. ind. | conj. ayyéAAwpat, opt. ayyeAXAoiuny, imper. ayyé\dou, 
ayyéAXonar, infin. ayyéA\XeoOa, part. ayyeAAGuevoc, 


imperf. 
nyyeAAcuny, 
perf. ind. 
HyyeApat, dual, iyyyéApeBov, pl. nyyérueOa, 
nyyeAcat, hyyer Bon, nyyerds, 
nyyeArat, | nyyeAbov, 3 pers. wanting, 
conj. and opt. wanting, 
imper. nyyeAoo, nyyEADw, &c. 
infin. nyyeAOa, part. hyyeAnévoc, 
Plusq. 
nyyeAunv, dual, hyyéApeOov, pl. yy yéApeOa, 
inyyéAao, hyyeAOov, yyerde, 
iryyeAto, nyyerdnr, 3 pers. wanting, 
fut. 1. 


ayyeAGhoopa, &c. 





aor. 1. ind. | conj. ayyeA9W, opt. ayyeADeinv, imper. ayyéAOnrt, 
NYYEAGnv. infin. ayyeAGiva, part. ayyerbeic, 
Sut. 2. 
ayyeAnoopa, &c, | 
aor. 2. ind. | conj. ayytXAo, opt. ayyedelny, imper. ayyéAnh, 
nyyéAnv, infin. ayysAnva, part. ayyedsic, 





fut. 3. wanting. 
(see § 99. Obs. 2.) 


Med. 


(to announce one’s self.) 


Fut. indic. 
ayyeAcupat, dual, ayyeXobueBov, pl. ayyeAobueBa, 
ayyeAy OF et, ayyeActabov, ayyeAciabe, 
ayyéXtirat, ayyeAciaborv, ayyeAourrat, 


N 2 
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Opt. 
Sing. ayyeAoluny, dual, ayyedolpeBov, pl. ayyedotueba, 
ayyeAoto, ayyeAoiabov, ayyedoiabe, 
ayyeXoiro, ayyeAolaOny, ayyéAoivro, 


infin. ayyeAcioBat, part. ayyeAobuevoc, n, ov, 


aor. 1. ind. | conj. ayyeiAwpat, opt. ayyethaipuny, ayyelAao, &c. 
nyyeAauny, amper. ayysArat, atw, &c. 
infin, ayyetAacba, part. ayyerdpevoc, 


aor. 2. ind. | conj. ayyéAwpat, opt. ayyedotuny, éXovo, &c. 
nyyEAcuny, amper. ayyEXov, 
infin. ayyevAéoOat, part. ayyeAduevoc. 


Verbal Adjectives, ayyeAréog, ayyeATée. 
See in the Appendix an alphabetical list of Barytone Verbs, 
partly for practice, and partly stating the particular use of 
each. 


OBSERVATIONS TO ALL THE PARADIGMS. 


I. Accent. 


1. The basis of the theory of accents in verbs is, that the accent stands as far 

back as possible ; consequently in dissyllables always on the first syllable, 
TUNTW, TUNMTE, AEiTW, ALTE, 

and in trisyllables and polysyllables, whenever the nature of the final syllable 
allows it, on the antepenultima, 

TUNTOMEYV, TUMTOVOL, TETUPAGL, TUMTOpAt 

érumre, érua, éraidevoy, igvdrata, 

and the inper. 

purarrte, purator, purazat, 
(but wadWetw, dvrarrey, &c. because of the long final syllable.) Hence dissyllable 
compounds throw the accent on the preposition whenever the end-syllable allows 
it, for instance— 

pepe, Actrre,—mpdogepe, aTOAELTE. 

2. When an accented augment is dropped, the accent in simple verbs always 
falls on the next syllable, ex. gr. EBaXe, Epevye,— Bare, pevye : but in compounds, on 
the prep., ex. gr. tvéBads, mpocéBn,—euBare, mpdcBn. And in the former instance, 
monosyllables, the vowel of which is long, always take the circumflex, ex. gr. 8n— 

3. There are seeming exceptions to this fundamental rule in instances grounded 
on a contraction ; hence independently of the verba contracta in the following tenses 
of the usual conjugation : 

1.) The fut. 2. and fut. Att. of all kinds, (§ 95, 7-11.) 
2.) The conj. of the aor. pass. rug0w, ruta, &e. 


1 These conjunctives, as well as those of the conjugation in pu, are actual contrac- 
tions, since se n of the indic. first became éw, éyc, &c. and this again &, 7g. See 
below, Obs. V. 14, compared with § 107. Ods. IIT. 2. 


mm ee, 
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3.) The temporal augment in trisyllabic compounds, (er. gr. dvarrw, avijr- 
rov,) see § 84. Obs. 4. 

But the following are real exceptions :— 

1.) The aor. 2. (to distinguish it more clearly from the pres. tense, see § 96. 
the Note to Obs. 3.) throws the accent in the following instances on the 
termination :— 

a. In the infin. and part. act. and infin. med. always 

rurmeiy?, rurwy, TurioGat. 
b. In the sing. of the imper. aor. 2. med. usually, ex. gr. 
yévov, AaOodv, but in the pl. yéveoOe, A\aOece. 

c. In the sing. of the imper. aor. 2. act. merely in the following verbs : 
ei7ré, éXO2, evpé, and according to the correct Attic pronunciation also 
AaB, ide. 

The compound imper. follow again the general rule, émtdaQov, dedOe, 
eioude. 

2.) The infin. and part. of the perf. pass. are distinct from the rest of the pass. 
conjugation even by their accent, which they always have on the penultima, 

rervg0at, memotjoba, 
TETUPpPEVOC, WETOUNMEVOS. 

3.) All infin. in’ vat (except the dialectic form pevat, Obs. V. 9.) have the 
accent on the penultima, rervgévar, rugOijvat, rumnvat. See also the 
infin. of the conjugation in pe. 

4.) The infin. aor. 1. act. in at and the 3 pers. of the opt. act. in oe and at 
always keep tlie accent on the penultima, even when they are polysylla- 
bles, ex. gr. 

infin. puvriaka, Tradedoat, 
3 pers. opt. pvrarrot, purata, watdevoat >. 

5.) All participles in wg and et¢ have the acute accent on the last syllable, 
reTugwe, TUgGeic, ru7reic, and in the conjugation in pe those in eg, ac, 
Ovg, VEC. 

6.) Wherever the masc. of a part. has the accent, the other genders have it 
also, without any regard but to the nature of the syllables, guAarrwyr, 
PvrAaTrovea, PYAATTOY, TYLNOWY, TiLNoovE, TiLnoOY, TETUdWE, TETUPVIA, 
TETUGOC. 

7.) In compounds the accent never can go further back than the augment. 
The few instances in which there is only a short syllable after the aug- 
ment, keep the accent on the augment, when compounded, avécyoy, dvicray. 
But if the augment be dropped, the rule is as stated in Obs. 1 (awrpdoGn). 


I1.—Some particular Ionisms and Aiticisms. 
1. The Ionians make of the imperf. and of the two aor. 
iteratives in -oxoy, pass. form -cKcouny, 





2 The infin. aor. 2. act. might be classed among the seeming exceptions (2.) 
because the Ionians form it like the fut. 2. in éety, ex. gr. NaBéeey for AaBety. But 
the case unquestionably is here the reverse. The accent was thrown on ¢iy from 
the same motive as on wy and éo@at, and the Ionians, who were fond of vowels, let 
this accentuation dwindle into a lengthened termination. 

3 It is by this and the third pers. (§ 12. Obs. 3.) of the opt. never taking the cir- 
cumflex on the penultima, that the three similar forms of the aor. 1. are distin- 
guished, ex. gr.— infin. act. 3 opt. act. tmper. med. 

madevoa, mawevoat, maidevoat. 
But as the number of syllables, or the nature of the penultima, seldom allows this 
accentuation, we generally can distinguish only two of these forms; and in such 
verbs as rimrw we cannot even distinguish any of the three. See, for instance, 
below in ceiw, ropiZw, ypagu. 
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for the purpose of denoting the repetition of an action. They are used only in the 
indic., and commonly do not take the augment. In the verb ruxrw they would look 
thus, 

TUNTETKOY, TUMTECKOMNY, from EruTroy, duny, 

ruvaockoy, rupackdéuny, from érupa, apny, 

TUTECKOY, TUTECKOLNY, from EruToY, ONY. 
See also the Obs. to the contracted verbs, and to those in ys. There are some 
remarkable Epic forms of this kind, which combine the vowel a of the aor. Ll. with 
the characteristic of the pres. and imperf., piwracxov, cpimracke, poiZaccey, dvac- 
osiaoxe (Hymn. Apoll. 403). See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 94, 4. 

2. The plusg. (1. and 2.) act. in ety with the Ionians made the frst pers. ea and 
the third ce or eev (trervgea, irerigee or -eev). Hence the Attic contracted form 
of the first pers. in n (from ea), ex. gr. 

trexdvOn for drerdvBay, 

which form appears to have been the usual one among the old Attics. But the 
second person nc, (from eac,) and the third ey, (from eev,) before a vowel, for instance 
mwewotOey for éremoGe, Arvistoph. Nub. 1347. éorneeay, Ll. p. 691. (compare below 
the third p. imperf. tjoxev, § 105. Obs. 3.) were perhaps less common with the 
Attics : whatever has been stated about these forms, and about a third person n (for 
&t,)—beside the plusg. yoew, (see below oida, § 109. III.) rests solely on a few 
isolated passages, and vague remarks of the ancient grammarians. See Buttm. 
Complete Gr. Gr. § 17. Obs. 14. 

3. There was instead of the opt. act. in oie a collateral form in oiny, oing, on, 
pl. oinnev, oinre, oinoay, called the Attic form ; but it chiefly occurs only in con- 
tracted verbs, (§ 105.) and consequently also in the fut. circumflex, ex. gr. époin for 
Epoi, of the fut. tow, Cyrop. 3, 1, 11. gavoiny, Soph. Aj. 313. In barytone verbs it 
occurs merely in the perf. ; ex. gr. repevyoiny, tXnAvBoiny 4. 

4. Instead of the opt. aor. 1. act. in aust, the Aolians had a form in ea, (rowea, 
stag, elev, &c.) of which we have given in the paradigm three terminations, 

sing. second pers. rupaac, third riwee(v), for -atc, -at, 
pl. third pers. rupeay, for -atev, 
which gre far more usual than the regular ones. 

5. The form of the third pers. pl. of the imper. in -yrwyv, pags. -oOwy, is called the 
Attic, because most usual with the Attics, though it occurs in other dialects. In 
the act. form it always is like the gen. pl. of the part. of the same tense, excepting 
the perf. (zewoOérwoay or mevToOovTwy,—part. meTroLOdrwr),. 


I11.—Second Pere, Sing. Pass. 


1. The primitive termination of the second pers. of the pass. form cat and go (see 
§ 87. the Table,) has maintained itself in the usual conjugation only in the perf. 
and plusg., and in the verbs in pe (§ 106. Obs. 2). It is merely in the less polished 
dialects that we find the second persons riarecat, érumreco, imper. TURTEGO, aor. 1. 
med. treaco,—con). Tumrnoa, &e.5 

2. The Ionians rejected the ¢ of this old form, and thus made it eat, nat, €0, ao, 
which the common language again contracted into g, ov, w, for instance, 


* Except these instances, it is only the anomalous aor, éoxoy from éxyw, which 
always has oyoiny in the opt. 

5 The second pers. pres. pass. of fhe contracted verbs appears to have been of 
frequent occurrence in the popular language ; we find, for instance, in the New 
Testament, xavyacat for xavydeca:t, commonly cavyg, the contraction of kavydy 
(see below ripaw), 
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Ion., common, Ion., common, 
2 pres. ind. rimreat, TUNTY, imper. TUNTEO, TUTTO, 
— conj.rimrnat, rity, 2 imperf.trimreoc,  érvmrov, 


2. aor. 1. med. Ion. triao, common trou. 
Thus the opt. oc¢o was made oro, which continued to be the common form, not being 
susceptible of contraction.—But the o is never dropped in the perf. and plusq. ex- 
cepting sovo. See the Anom. cevw. 

3. The Attics had also this peculiarity, that they contracted the y which came 
from é¢at into e«, This form, which has on that account been added every where in 
the paradigm, was unquestionably the usual one in genuine Attic writers, excepting 
the tragic poets, as well as in the popular language, and in the verbs BovAomat, 
otopat, and fut. dpopat, (see the Anom. dpaw,) the second pers. 

BovrAkt, ote, See, 
thus remained alone in common use, so that Boddy and ofy can only be conjunctives. 

4. The Doric and Ionic dialects have ev instead of €0 or ov, (trémrev, imper. ri7- 
rev,) see § 28. Obs. 5.—and the Epic poets may lengthen the « of the imper. and 
make it «, but it occurs seldom, ex. gr. épeo for peo, from Zpopac (Ll. X. 611). 


IV.—Tonic form of the third pers. pl. 


pass. in arat, aro. 


1. In the third pers. pl. of both the indic. and opt. pass., but never in the conj., 
the Ionians changed the v into a, and consequently had, for instance, 
opt. rurroiaro for rumrovro, 
perf. werradetarat for weraidevyrat, 
— KexrXiara for cixcdtvrat, 
which form was sometimes imitated by the Attic poets, for the sake of the metre. 
See also below the verbs in éw and daw. 

2. The Ionians sometimes do the same with the termination ovro, changing the 

o into €, ex. gr. 

éBovdréaro for BovAorTo. 
But ovrat, (rorrovrat, ripovrat, &c.) and the termination of the conj. wyrat, | 
always remain unchanged. 

3. The third pers. pl. perf. and plusq. pass. may by means of this Ionism be 
thus formed, (and even Attic prose-writers, as Thuc. and Plato, do it sometimes,) 
when the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, (see § 98, 2. with Obs. 2.) for 
instance, 

rervgarat, for —¢vrat, 

éreraxato, —xXvTO, 

éordX\arat, —AvTat, 
from rirrw, rarrw, oriddw, and the like.—In dvirxarat, (Ion. for apixarat, see the 
Anom. ixvéopat,) the characteristic of the verb is retained unchanged instead of x. 

4. The lingual letters appear again in lieu of the o, which is dropped before 

yrat, vo, for instance of reiw, wérecopat, 
3 pers. pl. wereiParat for wéretvrat, 
and of ipeidw, éonperopat, 
EnnoéOarat, (Hom.) for épnpewrat, 
(where the diphthong is made short on account of the Attic redupl. § 85, 2.) and 
with the 6, which is concealed in the 2, being restored (§ 92, 8). 
éoxevaddarat, xexwpidarat, from onevalw, ywpitw. 

5. We find in editions of Homer verbs formed in this manner, which have neither 

6 nor @ in the pres. ’Eppddara (from paivw, fapacpuat, § 101. Obs. 8. b.) may, how- 
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ever, be derived from a collateral form PAZQ,from which pacoare occurs in 
Homer. The others cannot be safely relied on in grammar ®, 


V.—Miscellaneous Remarks. 


1. Some unpolished dialects, and especially the Alexandrian, (§ 1. Obs. 10.) gave 
to the third pers. pl., in the histurical teuses, and the opt., the termination cay: hence 
we frequently meet, particularly in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, with 
forms like é¢aivooay, tpvyooay, Atiroicay, (for Epatvoy, Epuyoy, AEimrotey,) Ke. 

2. The Dorians and the poets, on the contrary, have in some cases a bare y, with 
a short vowel instead of cay, the termination of the third pers. pl. This occurs 
especially in the aor. 

third pers. pl. ErugOev, Erumey, for -noar, 
(but never ny, for with respect to Homer’s pravOny see piaivw in the list of Anom. 
Verbs.) The other instances belong to the conjugation in pe. 

3. The same unpolished dialects (1.) by a still stronger anomaly gave to the third 
pers. pl. of the perf. dor the (historical) termination ay: hence in’the New Testament 
éyyweayv and tipncay, in the Batrachom. 178. Zopyay. See about the interchange 
with the third pers. of the dual in a narrative, ex. gr. Il. x. 364. duwxeroy, instead of 
-nv, § 87. Obs. 2. 

4. The third pl. of the principal tenses has commonly yre instead of ov or ot in 
the Doric dialect, as we remarked § 87. Obs. 3. explaining by it the long vowel 
before the o in the usual form; thus, 

rumrovri, rerugavre, for rirrovat, TeTbgaoty, 

con). romrwryrt, for rimrwoty, 

fut. 2. pevéovri, pevedyri, for (psvéovor) pevovory. 
This form does not take the » épeAxvoricdy.—Another Dorism is rirrotws for 
TUMTOUGL. 

5. Even in the terminations ovea and G¢, dea, of the participle, the long vowel 
comes from the omission of » or yr, which appears from the gen. masc. The Dorians 
always have ot and at in its stead : : 

runrooa, for rumrovoa, 
aor. 2. \aBotoa’, for XaBovea, 
rupate, rvWatoa, for ripag, aca. 

6. The Epic poets allow themselves to make the accented o long in the oblique 
cases of the part. perf.: for instance, rerpryw@rag for -drag. See about the Doric 
part. perf. in wy, ovea, § 111. 

7. The Dorians also introduced their @ into the terminations irurréyay, trerip- 
pav, turroipayv, &c. for -pny, and (though less frequently, and only in the later 
Dorisms,) into the termination of the aor. pass., ex. gr. trimwayv (Theocr. 4, 53). 

8. The first pers pl. act. in pey is in the Doric dialect pec, (rvwropec, érvpapec,) 
and the first pers. dual and pl. pass. ue@a, peOor, is with the Dorians and poets 
peoOa, pecOoy, with an o inserted : 

Tumropecda, TumTopecOor. 

9. The infin. in ecy and vat had, in the old language and the dialects, the form of 

pevat and pey, thus, 
rumrépevat, rumréper, for riarey, 
TeTUpEMEvan, TEeTUPEper, for TEervgévat, 
TUTNpEvat, TuTHpey, for ruTHvat, 





6 Il. p. 637. axnyédarat from denyepat, (see Anom. deayifw,) and Od. n. 86. 
éXnAadaro from kaw, éAfndapat, both with doubtful various readings, See Buttm. 
Complete Gr. Gr. § 98. Obs. 13. 


7 Not AaBedoa, because there is here no contraction. See § 13. Obs. 13. Note. 
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and sometimes they were syncopated, dpevat.—(See also below the Contracted 
Verbs and the Verbs in pt.) 

10. But the Dorians in particular make the injin., instead of ecv—ev or ny, with- 
out either removing the acute accent backwards, or changing it ; for instance, 
pepioder, etidev, deider, for pepiZerv, evdetv, deidery, aor. 2. dyayéy for dyayety— 
xaiony for yaipay (not xaipyy). 

11. We also sometimes find in Doric writers the second pers. pres. act. e¢ instead 
of etc, likewise without any change in the accent; ex.gr. apéAyec for apédyec, 
Theocr. 

12. The old language had in the second pers. act. instead of ¢, 

the final syllable oa, 
which in Homer and other poets is frequently annexed to the conjunctire, and less 
frequently to the opt.; ex. gr. i0&dyoOa for 20éAyc, KraioeOa for edraiorg, but 
which has maintained itself in the common language only in a few anomalous verbs 
(see below, § 108, 109. epi, eius, pnpi, and oida). 

13. The three terminations which are considered as peculiarities of the conju- 
gation in pe: 1 sing. pt, 3 sing. ot, imper. O&, probably belonged to the verb itself 
in the most ancient language. Hence the imper. 6¢, not only in the aor. pass. but 
also in the syncopated per’. (§ 110.) The first pers. ye has maintained itself in the 
usual conjugation only in the opt., but the oldest Epic poets had it also in the con- 
junctive, ex. gr. 

tewpt, dyayou, for thw, dyayw. 
Lastly, the third pers. sing. ot or ovy is also very usual in Epic poetry in the con7., 
ex. gr. 

; ronrysy, Exyot, for rimry, Exy. 

(See about the indic. not instead of the usual form, § 106. Obs. 10.) 

14, The circumflexed forms are either resolved or lengthened by the Ionians, 
viz. the infin. aor. 2. act. civ is tev, as puyéey for pvyeiy from idvyoy, (see the 
Note to Obs. 1, 4.) and the conj. of the two aor. pass. & is iw, Epic eiw, (see the 
Note to Obs. I. 3.) thus : 

conj. aor. 1. pass. evpeOéw, for evpeOs, (from edpeOny,) 

con). aor. 2. pass. ruTéw, Epic ruzeiw, for rure. 
In the persons of this conj., which end in y, the Epics sometimes lengthen the pre- 
ceding ¢ in this manner, and sometimes double it, (77,) for instance, (édpny, 
Sape, Capsiw,) Sapsiyc, Oapeiy, Il. y. 436. x. 246. (éodmrny, card, cameiw,) 
canny, T.27. Compare below the dialect forms of the verbs in yt, which must be 
here considered as a basis 8, 

15. The con. in Epic poetry sometimes loses its long vowel, and takes o and « for 
w and 7, ex. gr. toper, let us go, (see below eit, con. tw,) tysipoper for -wpev, (11. B. 
440.) épvocoper for con. aor. 1. épvowper, (a. 141.) iweiperac for -nrat, (Od. a. 41.) 
vauridrerat (0. 672). See also eidopey under ofda (§ 109. III. 6). It occurs 
most frequently in the conj. aor. pass., for instance, dapeioper, Oapsiere ®. 


8 There is a third reading in the quoted passages, (J/. y. 436. y. 246.) and 
others, where it clearly is the conj., viz. dapeince, Oapyein, without the iota subscriptum. 
See about it the Note to § 107. Obs. IV. 9. 

® This has been attempted to be considered a mere deviation from syntax, as if it 
were the indic. instead of the conj. But as this interchange occurs only where the 
metre does not allow the con., it is obvious that, whilst the language was not 
settled, pronunciation came to the assistance of the metre. And this view of the 
- matter 1s placed beyond all contradiction by instances where there is no indice. 
similar to the abbreviated conj. This is the case with eidopey, Ocioper, (for 
Oéwpev,) toper, and all conjunctives of the aor. pass. We cannot presuppose in 
Homer an indic. sidw, [ know, Ociw, I put, iw, I go, for else these forms would as 
readily occur as real indic., and be met with also in the other persons, (cidw, 
eidovat, &c., with the signification to know,) which, however, is not the fact. 
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§ 104. 


1. The rules which we have just given show merely the 
manner in which the different tenses are formed. But no 
language affords fixed rules to know which formation each par- 
ticular verb follows, when there is a diversity of formations 
possible. A great part of this is matter of memory, and just 
as we are obliged in Latin to remember the perf. and supinum 
of every verb, especially of the third conjugation, we must in 
Greek remember in each verb every one of the tenses, of which 
we have been hitherto treating in particular Sections. 

2. It is of the most material importance to know whether 
the aor. 2. act., the perf. 2., and the aor. 2. pass. of a given 
verb are in use. These tenses are certainly related to each 
other in form; but it does not follow (as has frequently been 
observed) that a verb which has one of these tenses has also 
the others. On the contrary, we have seen that the aor. 2. act. 
and pass. seldom occur together in one verb. The Lexicon, 
or the lists in the Appendix, must be diligently consulted. 
Actual instances must have been met with of each of these 
tenses, which is a very uncommon occurrence, or it may safely 
be assumed that the verb barely has the other tenses, viz. the 
aor. 1. act., perf. 1., and aor. 1. pass.’ 

3. It may be considered as an invariable rule that all trisyl- 
labic and polysyllabic derivative verbs which end in 

aZw, (Zw, alvw, byw, sbw, dw, dw, tw, 


as 
oxevacw from oxevn), voulZw from  vdpoc, 
onualyw from ofnpa, evOivw from evbde, 
mawevw from aie, SovAdw from dovdAox, 
TYy;aw from rip, piiéw from frog, 
have only 


the aor. 1. act., perf. 1. (in wa,) and aor. 1. pass. 


Obs. 1. Some of these terminations, however, are not derivative in some verbs, 
that is to say, not derived from a noun subst. or adj., but mere lengthened forms of 
a simple radical pres. tense, and thereby rendered anomalous. (See § 92.) These 


1 Exactly as in English the greatest number of verbs by far have ed, in the 
imperf. and part. past, (I love, lored, hare loced,) and the smallest number have the 
monosyllabic imperf. and a part. pass. differing from it (I see, saw, have seen). And 
in German“Imost verbs have the imperf. te and the part. pass. t, (‘ich sage, ich sagte, 
ich habe gesagt,’) and comparatively few a monosyllabic imperf. and the part. n, (° toh 
trage, tch trug, ich habe getragen’); the first form alone is used in German for deri- 
vative verbs, which in Greek have also merely the aor. 1, &c. 
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verbs may make a second aor. from this simple form, er. gr. adAtraivw from AAITQ 
qAtroy, Sapaw from AEMQ éddpuny: they are all stated in the list of Anomalous 
Verbs. 

Obs. 2. Hither belong also those derivative verbs which, according to § 119, 4. 
end in cow, xTw, \Aw, &c., and are derived from nominatives. The verb d\Aacow 
is the only one of these verbs which has an aor. 2. pass. (yAAdynv). 


§ 105.— Conjugation of Verbs contracted. 


1. The Greek verbs in éw, dw, and d6w, conform in the main 
to the rules stated and examples given, and in the Section on 
the formation of the tenses we have attended to their peculi- 
arities. But tn the pres. tense and imperf., act. and pass., when 
the vowels a, «, and o happen to stand immediately before the 
vowels of the termination, (and partly remain unchanged i in the 
Ionic dialect, see below Ods. 1.) they undergo in both the Attic 
and the common language a contraction. 

2. This contraction follows the general rules of § 28, except- 
ing some terminations in the verbs in dw. Instead of con- 
tracting os into ov, and oy into w, according to the general rule, 
the « of the second and third person predominates, and the final 
syllables osc and on¢ are contracted into oc, and o« and oy 
into o. Thus— 


Second pers. indic. act. oe) contr. psboie 
‘ ? 


> con). puaOdnc 
Third pers. indic. act. ucOde, , 
é conj. uo06n, \ contr. pci, 


and in the same way 
Second pers. indic. and 
conj. pass. proAdy, contr. pec8vi, 
and as ooz is likewise contracted into o, three moods, viz. the 
indic., conj., and opt. of the act. voice become perfectly like 
in these two persons. The infin. dev is correctly contracted: 
picOdev, contr. pcfovv. 

3. The whole indic. and conj. act. and pass. of the verbs in 
dw are also perfectly similar, being contracted according to the 
general rule, viz. as and an into a, az and ay into gq, and ao as 
well as aov and aw into w. 
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ong 


‘burg 
-fuaduy 

LT 

ong 


‘bury 
“Laduy 


The rest of the tenses suffer no contraction. 
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We give, how- 


ever, the complete conjugation of the perf. and plusg. pass., to 
render the analogy with the same tenses of wa:dcéw more evi- 


dent. 


Indic. Sing. 


Dual, 


Plur. 


Infin. 
Part. 


| 


TETOnUAL, 
wéTroinoat, 
WeTrotyrat, 
weTronpeOov, 
weTroinaQov, 
werroinabov, 
weTrornpeba, 
werolna De, 
TETOINVTAL, 


weTroinoOat, 
WETOLNMEVOS, 


Conj. and opt. wanting. 
them, § 88, 6. Ods. 2. 


Imper. sing. 


Sing. 


Dual, 


Plur. 


Fut. 1. 
Aor. 1. 
Fut. 3. 


Fut. 1. 
Aor. 1. 





werrolnao, 


werouobw, &c. 


Perf. 
reriunuat, 
TeTiunoat, 
reriunrat, 
reriunpeBov, 
retriunaOov, | 
reriunaBov, 
reryunpeda, 
retiunode, 
retiunvral, 


rerinoOat, 
TETLUNMEVOC, 


See the few verbs 


retlunao, 











Plusq. 
ETETOLNHUNY, eTETIULHUNVy 
éreTrolnao, éretiunoo, 
EmreTrolnto, éreriunro, 
emerouueOov, | éreryurypeOov, 
érrerroinoBov, éreriunobov, 
éretrounaOnv, éreriunoOny, 
ev errounueda, éreriunpueda, 
ererrotnae, érerlunade, 
2 , 5 U 
ETETOLNVTO, ETETIPLNVTO, 
romOnoopat, TiyunOjoopat, 
eran Ony, éryunOnv, 
TETOLNOOpMAL, TETIUNOOMAL, 
Medium’. 

TOMNOOMAL, TYLNOOUal, 
ETOLNTALNYs eTiuNnoauny, 

Verbal Adjectives. 

TONTEOE, TIUNTEOR, 
Totnroc, TULNTOC, 


revinnoOw, &c. 








pepicOwuat, 
penioGwoat, 
peulaOwrat, | 
peucOwueBov, 
peutiaGwolor, 
peulcOwobov, 
peuicOwue8a, 
peulabwae, 
peploOwvrat, 


petcOwoba, 
petcOwpévoc. 


which can form 


pepicOwao, 
penicOacdw, &c. 


EueniaOwunrs 
éueulaOwoo, 
éueulaOwro, 
EueuiacOwpeBov, 
éusulcOwolov, 
tusucaOwaOnv, 
éueucOweOa, 
tueulaOwoabe, 
éueulaOwvro, 


pucOwOijcopat, 
émcOwOnv, 
peuaOwoopat. 


pucOwooua, 
éucoOwoapnv. 


——————e 


ptcOwréoc, 
paOwrde. 


wowtoBat, to make for one’s self; ripada0at, to honor, (like the act.) pecPoveGa, 
to hire, take to hire. @ 


O 
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Obs. 1. It was laid down in ancicnt Grammars without any limitation, that the 
resolved form of contracted verbs was Ionic. This conjugation may more correctly 
be styled the old or fundamental form, but can only with respect to the verbs in éw 
be strictly called Ionic, that is to say, that form of conjugation which was employed 
by all Ionic writers, and by the later lonic prose-writers exclusively. Epic poets, 
on the contrary, often made use of the contracted form, and sometimes only pre- 
ferred the lengthened eiw toéw, er. gr. dxveiw, tmAEiEty, verceieoxe, &C.—The resolved 
form of the verbs in aw can only so far be called lonic, as Epic poets made use of it 
on but few occasions, ex. gr. doiidet, TWeerdoyta, vaerdovoty, &e.—The verbs in ow 
are fuund resolved only in the first person ; they else generally occur contracted or 
lengthened in a way peculiar to the Epic poets (see below). The verbs in aw and 
éw never are used in Tonic prose, but either contracted, as in Herod. vcd, tvinwy, 
virwev, tipwra, Bew for Bidov, dndrol, turoOovvro, érepotovro, &c., or with the pecu- 
liar deviations in point of formation and contraction, stated below, Obs. 7. ete. 

Obs. 2. In the Attic and common language none of the contractions of this con- 
jugation were ever neglected, not even in Attic poetry (that is to say, in the 
dramatic scenery). Little words in éw, of which the pres. act. is dissyllabic in the 
resolved form like rpéw, are alone excepted. They only admit the contraction e, 
ex. gr. Tot, Erpet, mveiy: they are resolved in all their other forms, ez. gr. piw, 
Xéopat, Tpiopev, rviovet, Trey, &c., excepting however, deiv, (to tie,) ex. gr. rd Jovy, 
rp dovyrt, Plato Crat. (6) dvadoy, Aristuph. Plut. 589, dcadodpat, &c. But dei 
(to want) makes ro déoy, déopar, &e. 7 

Obs. 3. The third pers. sing. imperf. takes the moveable y in the resolved form, 
(Homer, éApeev, yreev,) but not in the contracted one. Yet Homer once has gore 
of aoxéw. (Compare the plusq. Obs. II. 2. to § 103.) 

Obs. 4. The form known by the name of the Attic opt., peculiar to contracted 
verbs, (see Obs. II. 3. to § 103.) has been given at length in the paradigm, p. 181. 
that its analogy may be thoroughly understood. It must, however, not be forgotten 
that the Attic language, guided merely by euphony and elearness, employed parts 
of both forms; especially 

1.) the pl. of the Attic opt. was little used, (particularly of the verbs in éw and 
6w,) because of its length. The third pers. pl. in oinoay, gnoay; was much 

. less used. The Attic always said zrotoiey, ripper, proOoter, 

2.) But the opt. in oiny of the verbs in éw and é6w was much more in use in 
the sing. than the other. 

3.) In the verbs in aw the Attic opt. (risqny, &c.) is used in the sing. almost 
exclusively, and also much more employed in the pl. (the third pers. 
excepted,) than the other two. 

Obs. 5. Some verbs in dw take after their contraction 7 for a,as in the Doric 
dialect (see below Obs. 15). This is particularly known of the following four verbs, 

Cyy, (to live,) xpjoOat, (to use,) 
mevyy, (to be hungry,) delgy, (to be thirsty,) 
from fdw, yoaw, (see both ainong the Anon.) revdw, dupdw (Zy¢, 29, 2n, xpHrat, 
&c.). But the following three verbs, which approximate much in their signification, 
evaw, (to rub,) opdw, (to wipe,) paw, (to cleanse,) 
were contracted in the same way, at least by correct Attic writers. 

Obs. 6. The verb prydw (to be cold) deviates in its contraction ; it has w and » 
instead of ov and ot, ex. gr. infin. prywy, opt. prygny, but it is not constantly observed, 
at least not in our editions. The Ionians have the same deviation in a verb of the 





7 See, however, the Anom. déw.—The third pers. sing. aor. 1. yea, of the verb yéw, 
(see the Anom.) must not be confounded with the third pers. sing. imperf.: the latter 
is contracted, (&yee, xe,) the former not, ex. gr. Aristoph. Mub. 75. caréxeev. 
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opposite meaning: idpdw (to perapire) gives Wowoa, It, 3. 27. Wegn, Hippocr. de 
Aer. Ag. Loc. 17. 
Dialects. 


Obs. 7. As the Ionians form the second pers. pass. in their usual conjugation in eat 
and so, they have in the verbs in éw an accumulation of vowels, which the Ionic 
prose-writers retain in the pres. (7otdéeat, érarvieat, &c.) The Epic poets sometimes 
- contract the two first vowels, ex. gr. puOeias (just as pvOéerat, pvOeiras). Sometimes 
one ¢ is elided, that of go always is; ex. gr. pu@éa, (puOéouat,) Od. B. 202. poBéo, 
(poBéopar,) Herod. 9, 120. aivéo, &nyéio, &c. The forms of thia second pers. in éy, 
ay, oy, iov, aov, dov, which we inserted in the paradigms for the sake of uniformity 
in the analogy, do not occur any where. 

Obs. 8. The Ionians, as we have seen, do not commonly resolve the verbs in dw 
into their proper vowels, yet frequently change the a into ¢, ex. gr. 

épéiw, dpéopuerv, for dpaw, opdoper, 

porrsovrec, for gorrdovrec, 

xpterat, pnxavésoOan, for aras, doOas, 
and the like. Sometimes they change ao into ew, (§ 27. Obs. 1, 10.) es. gr. pnya- 
viwyrat, xpéwpat, &e, 

Obs. 9. In the third pers. pl., where the Ionians (according to Obs. 4. to § 103.) 
change the » into a, (éaro for ovro,) they sometimes use this termination for éovro, 
(eliding one ¢,) but probably only of verbs in dw, as gunyavéaro for -dovro, fovro 
usually éunyavivro. In the perf. and plusg. they not only change nvrat and 
wyrac into nara, warat, (ex. gr. WEXOTHaTaL, KexoAwWaro, Hom.) but commonly use 
e instead of 9, ¢x. gr. 

olxiarat, ireriuéaro, for genvrat, reripnvro. 

Obs. 10. The old Ionian Epic poets employ the contraction at faite and at 
others not. The verbs in dw, however, were seldom resolved, (Obs. 1.) but the 
Poets were at liberty to lengthen again the contracted vowels by placing a similar 
short or long vowel before ; thus they made of a in 


(spauuv,) dav, — dpdgy ®, 
" (doyadda,) aoxadg, — doxyahag, 

2 pers. pass. (uvay,) urg, —prag, 

dyopacbe, pvacbat, — dyopaacbe, pyaaciat, 

and of o or w in 

(dpdw,) dpe, — dpdw, 

imper. pass. (aXdov,) ado, w~ Abo, 

(Boaoves,) Bowat, — Bodwar, 

opt. (airtdotro,) airwpro, — airiépro, 

(épdover,) SpwHet, — dpwwer, 


part. fem. (1 Badevea,) 7Baca, — nBwwoa. 
Such lengthened syllables seldom occur in Ion. prose, Herod. 6, 11. syopéwvro, 
4, 19), copdwot.—Sometimes the o is put last, ex. gr. 
nBworrec, nBworpe, for nBwvrec, nBg@pt (from —dovrec, douse ®). 

Thus Poets could use instead of yeAwyreg either yeAdwyrec or yeAworrec according 
to the exigency of the metre. Homer" 8 part. fem. vaterdwoa for —dovoa or dwoa 
is a peculiar anomaly. 

Obs. 11. All the forms lengthened with ow are also common to the verbs in dw, 





8 See about the iota Abele ah the Note to Obs. 15. 
9 This lengthening by means of the w produced in some verbs a peculiar forma- 
tion — ww, weic, wee. the Anom. Jaw, paw, and prdw (in pepynocw). 
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though they cannot originate in them either by resolution or lengthening ; for 
instance, 

(apdover,) apovor, Epic apdwor, 

(Snidovro, Snidotey,) Cniovvro, dniotey, Epic Snidwwro, dnidper). 

Obs. 12. The TIonians make a less frequent use in these verbs of the imperf. 
iteratice in oxoy, (Vbs. II. 1. to § 103.) ex. gr. giréeoxoy in Herod. Bovcodéeonec in 
Homer. This form is never contracted, but sometimes syncopated by the old 
Poets, (by dropping the ¢,) ez. gr. nxeoxe (for hyéeoxe) from sxsw, Eacxe from 
édaw, and lengthened vaterdaccoy from vateraw. 

Obs. 13. That the Dorians, instead of contracting eo into ov, commonly make it 
ev, and that this contraction is also used by the Ionians, has already been noticed 
above, § 28. Obs. 5. Thus they make of row 

WOUVMEY, Totedpal, ToLEvY TEC, EmrolEUY. 
But also of the verbs in éw we frequently find in Herod. and others, instead of oo 
contracted into ov, the contraction ¢v, which is contrary to analogy ; for instance, 
bucaicuy, Ldtcaiev, wAnpevv rec, from dixatéw, TANPSw, 

and by the interchange of a and ¢, (Obs. 8.) the same contraction occurs also in the 
verbs in aw, 

eipwrevy, dyarevyrec, from. tipwrdw, dyaTwaw. 
Lastly ev is not only used for eov, and consequently for dov, but also for oov, ex. gr. 

motevot, diAEvoa!, for motéouTt, OVOL, P_AéOUTA, OCA, 

yeA\tvoa, for yeXdovoa, woa, 

Ocacedor, for dtxardovar, over. 
Attentive reading will show which of these different forms occurs most frequently 
in either of these two dialects. But it follows of course that the third pers. pl. 
Totevot, yeAsvort, can only be Ionic, since the Dorians have aovevyri, yedevyre 
(compare Obs. V. 4. to § 103). 

Obs. 14. There is another more ASvlic than Doric contraction, which causes the 
o to be absorbed by a preceding a, which thus becomes long, ex. gr. guoayreg for 
guoaorrec, third pers. pl. metvwvre or wWevarrt. 

Obs. 15. If the Ionians change the contracted a or g¢ into 9 and y, ex. gr. pyr, 
gotryy, (7o0at, and the like, it agrees with the nature of their dialect, but it is done 
only by some of their writers, for instance, Hippocr. ; Herod. has op¢v, vuegy, and 
even xpac0a, xpg, &c. The Dorians, on the contrary, who generally use @ instead 
of , prefer the 7 in these contractions, omitting, however, the iota subscriptum in 
the contraction of aet!!, (compare Obs. V. 10. to § 163.) for instance, opyy, toy for 
épd, roAphre for roApare, and the like, whilst in conjugating they nevertheless say 
ro\pacat, and soon. They have the same contraction in the infin. of the verbs in 
éw, ex. gr. koopiy for Kooper. 

Obs. 16. The Epic Poets have likewise the 7 as a contraction, but only in some 
forms of both aw and éw, and chiefly in the dual rny, ex. gr. tpocavdnrny, épaprn- 
rnv, (from aidaw, ouapréw,) and in the lengthened infin. in jyvat, nueva, instead 
of ety and gv, ex. gr. gopjvat, (from popéw,) Pirnpevat, yonpevat (for yogy !?), 





10 The Doric éovaa becomes through contraction evea, not otca, which occurs only 
in the part. aor. 2. (AaBoioa,) where there is na contraction ; see bs. V. 5. to § 103. 

1! The omission of the iota subscriptum was formerly general in the infin. of verbs 
in dw, er. gr. tipdy, Body, Zjv. It is but lately that the correct orthography has 
again been generally adopted. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 105. Obs. 17.— 
Some grammarians always omitted this iota subscriptum in lengthened syllables ; 
opaay, Opaag. 

'2 Censequently opjat mentioned in a Vote to the last Obs. in § 106. and @7c@at, 
(see the Anom. Gaw,) belong hither. Compare also é6nfro in the Anom. @aopat. 
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Obs, 17. The Epic dpézpevat for dpovy is the only instance of this in verbs in dw. 


See a list of Contracted Verbs in the Appendix. 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 


§ 106.— Verbs in ju. 


1. We begin the anomaly of the Greek verbs with what, from 
the termination of the first pers. pres. indic., is called the con- 
jugation in yz. This does not include a great many verbs, 
like the two preceding conjugations, but only a small number of 
verbs, and parts of verbs, which in some essential points deviate 
from the numerous other verbs, though connected by a common 
analogy. 


Obs. 1. The verbs which are conjugated in Grammars as examples of this con- 
jugation, are pretty nearly the only ones which adopt this formation in all the parts 
where it is applicable ; whatever else belongs hither, consists merely in isolated 
parts of some anomalous or defective verbs, or of Epic forms. But even the verbs 
in pt, which are in use, do not all agree among themselves in all their parts ; each 
verb must, on account of its peculiarities, be stated completely as an anomalous 
verb. 


2. All verbs in sc have a root, which, according to the usual 
formation, would end in w purum, (§ 28, 1.) and chiefly in éw, 
dw, dw, bw. Hence it is usual in grammar to refer the former 
more uncommon formation to the latter more usual one, and 
to say, for instance, that the verb riO@nuc comes from a simpler 
form OEQ. . 

3. The peculiarity of the conjugation in ju is confined to 
these three tenses, 

the pres., imperf., and aor. 2. 
and consists chiefly in this, that the terminations of the in- 
flection, ex. gr. pev, Te, v, wat, are not appended by means of 
the connecting vowel, (opey, eve, ov, ouat,) but immediately to 
the radical vowel of the verb itself, for instance, 
7lOe-uev, tora-pat, dido-re, edelkvu-re, EOn-v. 


See Obs. 6, 7, 8. and § 110. 


Both.kinds of contraction, (that into n, and that into ¢: and a,) which, in the course 
of the improvement of the language, became peculiar to some dialects, were un- 
questionably, like many other peculiarities, in general but fluctuating use in the oldest 
language. The form 7 even continued in common use in some instances (as 29, 
&c.). Need we then wonder at meeting in Epic poetry with many other forms, 
which were retained for the sake of euphony ? 
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4, To this peculiarity must be added some peculiar final syl- 

lables — 

pu—, first pers. sing. pres. 

o. or o.v,—third pers. sing. of the same tense, 

A , second pers. sing. imper. 
But in the imper. of the aor. 2. act. some verbs have, instead of 
6:1, a simple ¢, Bic, doc, Ec (see rlOnut, Sidwpe, nut, and compare 
oxic and pec in the Anom. éxw and gpéw). Moreover the infin. 
of those tenses always ends in var, and the nomin. masc. of the 
part., not in y, but always in ¢, dropping the v, which lengthens 
the radical vowel in the usual way, ag, etc, ove, ue, (gen. vrog,) and 
this termination constantly has the accent, which is the acute. 

5. The conj. and opt. make a contraction of the radical 
vowel of the verb with their own termination, which contraction 
always has the accent. It is in the conjunctive, when the 
radical vowel is « or a, w and n, 
O, DS, D, WHEY, ATE, Wor(v) : 
when the radical vowel is o, it constantly is w, 
Ws WE, Wy MEV, WTE, Wat(v). 

In the opt. it is a diphthong with «, to which ny is always joined 
in the act. 





r0-elnyv, ior-alny, did-olnv. 
See § 107. Obs. 3. 2. etc.—The verbs in use most commonly 
form these two moods according to the usual conjugation in 
“U®. 

6. Several short radical forms combine a redupl. with them, 
repeating the first consonant with an additional « before the 
radical verb, ex. gr. 

AOQ sBwm, OEQ riOnue. 
But when the radical verb begins with or, wr, or an aspirated 
vowel, the « alone is prefixed with the spi. asper : 
 STAQ tornm, NTAQ trrapa, “EQ inp. 

It is this which renders the aor. 2. possible in this conjugation, 
as it distinguishes itself from the imperf. and from the pres. 
tenses of the other moods chiefly by omitting this redupl. 
(See § 96. Obs. 2.) ex. gr. rtOnpu, imperf. triOyv, aor. 2Onv. 

7. The radical vowel in its combination with the terminations 
of this conjugation always becomes long in the sing. indic. act. 
of the three tenses; a and « always become n, (indic. pres. nyt,) 
o becomes w, (tndic. pres. wut,) and v becomes v (indic. pr. ut). 
In the rest of the terminations it most usually occurs in its 


ey ea 


~~ ee, eee ae ee Nee 
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original short form, ¢, a, 0, v, ex. gr. rlOnut,—ribeuer, EOecav, 
riBévat, riPert, riBeuae. Yet exceptions to these are the follow- 
ing persons and moods, which retain the long vowel, viz. 
1.) Dual and plur., with the infinit. and imperat., of aor. 2. 
of tornu (ex. gr. Eornuev, &c.); the syncop. aorisis 
follow the same inflection. See § 110. 
2.) The infinitives of the aor. 2. of diSwue and riOnue (tinue), 
which change ¢ into &, o into ov: Oziva, dovvat. 
For other exceptions, ex. gr. xcxijvat, diZnua, see the list of the 
Anom. 

8. The verbs in yuu are a distinct class of the verbs in mu; 
for the syllable vu does not belong to the pure root of the verb, 
but is in fact a lengthened form of it. Certain verbs annex 
to the root the terminations vus or vbw, the latter of which is 
used as a collateral form in the present and imperf. of verbs 
ending in yuu. The termination vue is annexed when the 
root terminates with a consonant, ex. gr. Selkvuut, otyvupe; but 
vyupt is annexed when it ends in a vowel, ex. gr. xopé-vvupt, 
before which termination the letter o is changed into w, ex. gr. 
orowvvuut, (For examples, see § 112, 14.) 


Obs. 2. The termination of the second pers. pass. in the common conjugation, 
(y, ov,) being derived from ecat, eao, (see Obs. III. 1, 2, to § 103.) and the con- 
necting vowel being omitted in the conjugation in pu, it is simply cat, co, in the 
verbs in pu, (exactly like the perf. and plusg. pass. of the common conjugation,) 
riOe-cat, éride-co, tora-cat, &c. But here, too, the contraction with the radical 
vowel is more or less used in some verbs, 

riOy, triPov, (torg,) torw, for ioracat, toraco, See the Note to p. 204. 
and as the Ionians, after rejecting the o, change the radical vowel a into ¢, (see 
gelow, § 107. Obs. 4.) they make of tcracat, (icreat,) tory. The contracted form 
(E80v, Edov, &c.) is prebably the only one in use in the aor. 2. 


9. All the other tenses are formed according to the common 
conjugation from the radical verb without any redupl.: ex. gr. 
rtOnur, (OEQ,) fut. Ofow. Some anomalous verbs of this kind 
have, however, peculiarities in these tenses, which must be kept 
distinct from the conjugation in ju. We shall first review the 
peculiarities common to several verbs. 

10. The two verbs fornu: and didwue shorten the vowel also 
in those tenses of the pass. voice which belong to the common 
conjugation : 

Act. orjow, perf. fornxa, PASS. perf. forapat, aor. éoraQnv, 

9 OW, 45 SEOWKA, 5559, KOOL, 5, LODO nr. 
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Both rfOnuc and tinue (§ 108. I.) do the same merely in the aor. 
pass. and in the fut., which is dependent on it: 
éreOnv, (for 202Onv, from OEQ,) 
éMeic, part. aor. 1. pass. (from “EQ.) 
They both change the radical vowel into « in the perf. act. and 
pass. 
réDexa, TEA euat, Elka, Eluat. 

11. The three verbs riOnpu, ine, didwut, have a peculiar form 

for the aor. 1. in xa, 
tQnxa, jKa, EOwKa, 
which must be carefully distinguished from the perf. 

12. The verbs in vupe or vyupe form all these tenses quite 
regular from the simple but disused present in w. Hence 
deixvupt, from AEIKQ, forms dclEw, edelyOnv; xopévvupe from 
KOPEQ forms xopéow, xexdpeopat, &c. 


Obs. 3. There are no verbs in nye and wpe of three or more syllables without the 
redupl, in any of the principal dialects, excepting perhaps dnpt, and some depo- 
nents in npat, (for epat,) apat, and opat, (from ow,) which must be looked for 
among the Anomalous Verbs, ex. gr. ditnpat, dvvapat, Ovopat. 

Obs. 4. The verbs in vpet are also anomalous as far as they belong to a class of 
verbs derived from different themes. The termination vpe or vupt, &c. is only a 
strengthening syllable of the pres. and imperf. The other tenses are formed of the 
simpler radical verb, in which this v or vv is also wanting, ez. gr. deixyupe of 
AEIKQ, oPéivyupe of ZSBEQ, and are therefore stated here as defective verbs. See 
§$ 112,14. There are but a few parts of a few anomalous verbs, which conform, 
beside these, to the conjugation in vpt. To know instantly when the v is long or 
short, we need only to compare tornpe: deixvupe is long like tornps, Ocixvuper 
short like torapev, aor. 2. (see the Anom. diw,) ESuper is long like éornpey, &c. 

Obs. 5. All verbs in pe increase their anomaly by having in the pres. and imnperf. 
persons and moods which desert the conjugation in pt, and follow, as contracted, 
the conjugation of éw, dw, dw, retaining, however, the redupl. (as if the verb, fo 
instance, were TIOEQ); and those in vps, that of vw. In the mean time they must 
be conjugated entirely in pt, to have a distinct idea of their analogy, and the WVotes 
will point out where the simple form predominates in the common language. 
- Wherever this is not done, it may be assumed that the formation from TIOEQ 
occurs little or not at all, as is the case with the first pers. sing. pres. @, The con- 
jugation in pe belongs, en the whole, to the strictest Atticism, | 

Obs. 6. We subjoin a few general remarks. There are in many languages two 
terminations in the conjugation of verbs, one with a connecting vowel, the other 
without it: for instance, in German du lebest, du lebst, in English thou drinkest, 
drinkst. There is no absolutely general principle by which it can be ascertained 
which of the two ways is the older ; but it is more natural, if there be no prepon- 
derating analogy for the contrary, to consider the longer form grammatically as the 
basis, and the short one as a syncopated form of the long one. In this sense the 
conjugation in pt, by virtue of the peculiarity stated above, (3.) is unquestionably a 
syncope of the common conjugation, and we have no right to assume that the 
fuller form had anciently prevailed and been abbreviated. 


oe gh 
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Obs. 7. The syncopated form is the most natural when else two vowels would meet 
in pronunciation. Whilst the fuller form was preferred in Greek in the most con- 
siderable number of verbs, and became gradually contracted, (gtAéo-pev prrovper,) 
the syncopated form maintained itself in some others (é-pev). This syncope, how- 
ever, could not have taken place in those terminations of the common conjugation 
which consist of only one vowel, (0é-w, 0é-et, 0é-e,) and it is exactly in these instances 
that another form of terminations pt, ot, 61, maintained itself, by which a consonant 
was now immediately appended to the radical vowel. To this was added the 
lengthening of this vowel, and thus arose, for instance, out of the root 0e—the 
forms @n-pt, i0n-v, Oe-pev, O6-Q1, &c. The redupl. probably served only to 
strengthen such short verbs in the pres. ; and thus originated (according to § 96. 
Obs. 2. and 4.) a simpler form (¢@nv) for the aor., and a longer one for the pres. 
and imperf. (riOnpet, éri@nv). See an anomalous redupl. in the Anom. évivnuc. 

Obs. 8. Hence it appears that the formation of the essential particulars of the 
verbs in pe might just as well have taken place in parts of any other verb, and it is 
therefore quite superfiuous to assume a peculiar first pers. pres. in ju for every tense 
or form in which that kind of inflection is found. We shall see below, § 110, 10, 
perfects, of which the plural is formed in that manner, and (ibid. 6.) aor. 2. of this 
kind in verbs which have either the usual form in the pres. (Bidw, Siw,—aor. 2. 
iBiwy, Edvv,) or a very deviating one (Baivw, ytyywoxw,—aor. 2. EBnv, Eyvwv). 
The following paradigms of the few complete verbs in pe serve at the same time for 
most of the anomalous forms of this kind, to which we shall occasionally refer. 

Obs. 9. The deviating moods and participles of this conjugation will yet be found 
on examination to correspond to the analogous ones of the common conjugation, 
with the requisite. modifications. Hence there is no occasion, when similar moods 
occur, to presuppose old pres. tenses in mt, as about the aor. pass. (érigOny, 
rugdeinv, rupOnvat, &c. see above § 100. Obs. 10.) and isolated Epic forms, like 
poprvat, Purnpevac (§ 105. Obs. 16). 

Obs. 10. Some Doric dialects, however, really had the first pers. pres. of many 
verbs in pe instead of w, ex. gr. opnpt, piinpe, for dpaw, ptdéw, and the third pers. 
sing. ot, ex. gr. epiynot for xpive. Hesiod has aiynut, and grammarians also rank 
in this class some Homeric forms, especially the third pers. not, ex. gr. Il. €. 6. 
Trappaivnot, t. 323. rpogépnoe', and the second pers. pass. Opnat, (Od. &. 343.) as of 
donpat, (for -opzat,) of dpaw, ne ?. 


§ 107.—Paradigms of the Conjugation in ju. 








Act.— Pres. 
To put, to place’, to give, to show, 
(of GEQ,) | (of STAQ,) | (of AOQ,) | (of Sexviw,) 





! But this form occurs in Homer only after a pronoun relative (Gore, wo, &c.): 
hence we ought to write yor, (as is now done in most of the passages,) and consider 
it as a free use of the conjunctive. 

2 Some only of the old grammarians accent the word in this way, doyat: others 
write dpjat, and then it is nothing but dpdeae contracted according to § 105. Obs. 
15. into 7 for a, which is preferred here for the sake of euphony, Homer having 
every where else the regular dparat, dparo, &c. 

1 See about the anomalous signification of this verb the Obs. II. 
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Indic. 

Sing.| riOnut, 
riOne, 
rlOnar(v), 

Dual,; — 
riQerov, 
riOerov, 

Plur.| rideuev, 
rlOere, 
7Oéaor(v) 


or retort, 


lornut, 

@ 

LoTNG, 

@ 
ioTnat(y), 
e 

(OTATOD, 
ioTraroy, 
iorapev, 
iorare, 

¢€ ~ 
ioraoi(v), 
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d(dwyt, 
dldwe, 
didwor(v), 


didorov, 
didoroy, 


dldouev, 
dldore, 


d:ddact(v) 


or diduver, 


Obsercation I. 


delxvupt, 
delkvuc, 
deixvuct(v), 
dcixkvurov, 
delxvurov, 
deixvupev, 
Oelxvure, 
decxvbaar(v) 
or detkvvot. 


1. The third pers. pl. in -aot(v) is the only one employed by the best Attic 
writers ; in old Grammars it is called Ionic, merely because it was erroneously 
considered as a resolved form: far from being Ionic, we find the circumflexed form 
alone in Herod. riOeiot, dcdotot, Sexvdot, and this crept into the common language, 


but in later times. 


2. The contracted form rifeic, lorgc, &c. (§ 106. Obs. 5.) is the least used in the 


pres. by the Attics. Herod. has the third pers. cdot, from didwpt. 


Infin. 
| 7eBévat, 


Part. 


Tete, (évrog,) 
7Ocica, 
riBiv, 

Con). 

Sing.| riBa, 

rine, 

rt0n, 

Dual,| —irov, jrov, 


f 


€ , 
loTaval, 


| diddvat, 


| deuxvovar, 


israc,(avrog,)| didov¢, (dvroc) 'Sexvig, (YvToOC) 


icraca, 
iorav, 


e [ad 
LOTW, 


g os 
LOTNC, 
¢e = 
LOTT), 


— TOV, nTOV,| —WTOV,WTOV, 
Plur.| Gpev, ATE, Wor,| OUEV, ITE, Wty, WMEV, WTE, Wt, 


Loovca, 


OLooVv, 


O100, 
O100¢5 


dd, 


See below, Ods. III. about these conj. 


Opt. 

Sing.| r:Oelnv, 
7Uelne, 
rely, 

Dual, — 
7iOeinroy, - 
riDehrny, 

Plur.| riBetnpev, 
riOeinre, 
(reDeinoar,) . 





ioralny, 
iorainc, 
israln, 


———; 


iorainrov, 


‘ € 
| loraurTny, 


ioralnper, 
ioralnré, 
(iorainaay,) 


didolny, 
drdoing, 
didoin, 


ddolnrov, 
d.doujTny, 
drdofnuer, 


ddoinrs, 


(ddolnear,) | 


ELKVUGa, 
OELKYUL. 


of decxviw. 


| of dexviw. 


aa 


si 
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3. We also meet with dcdqny, but this is an incorrect spelling of the later writers, 


as well as in the aor. 2. dqiny. 


4. This is the peculiar opt. of the verbs in sz, to which the aor. pass. of the com- 
mon conjugation corresponds, and this, too, has a very usual abbreviated form for 
the dual and pl., which is used almost exclusively for the third pers. only. 


Dud, riOcirov, ioratrov, d.dotroyv, 
retry, ioraitny, c.vdoiryy, 
Plur. TiOciuev, ioraiper, Ordotpmer, 
riOcire, ioraire, OLOOITE, 
7etev, ioratev, ovdotev. 
Imper. 
rlOert, tora Gt, dfdohh, deixvubi, comm. 
érw, &c. aTw, &c. drw, &c. | delkvv, vrw, &c. 
3 pl.| r:Bérwoay or | isratwaay or | d:ddétwoav or dexvirwoav or 
riOévrwy, loravTwv, OvodvTwy, | dEeKvivrwr. 


5. See about riOere instead of -61, $ 17, 6,4. The second pers. sing. in Oc is not 


much used ; the abbreviated form with lengthened vowel is preferred, 


Imperf. 
Sing. 


Dual, 


Plur. 


ridec 


ertOnv, 
érfOne, 
érlOn, 
érlOerov, 
tridirny, 
pa 4 
ériPeuev, 
> #f 

éTe Gere, 
érieoay, 


torn | 


LoTNV, 
torne, 
iorn, 
ioTarov, 
ioTaTnV, 
Lorapen, 
torareé, 
iaracav, 


didov = { 


edlowy, 
ediowe, 
26(ow, 
z6ldorov, 
&dLd0TNV, 
éd(copuev, 
E0LOOTE, 
édidocan, 


Ceixvv. 


édelkvur, 

ry - 
tdelkvuc, 

. ) -_ 
edelkvuy 
édcikvurov, 
9 id 
edeckvirny, 
Rdelevuper, 
2delkvure, 
édeikvucay. 


6. Excepting tornpt, the sing. of this tense is most usually after the contracted 
conjugation and the form -vw : 


ériovy, etc, e& | edidouy, ovg, ov | adeinvvor, ec, ev). 
Perr. | réQexa, EOTHKA, olowka, f 
e , 9 , O AEIKQ. 
Piusa. | éreBelxev, éaTnkery OF | edEdwKELY, 3 
ELOTHKELY, 


7. With respect to tornus we must notice in this perf. and plusq. 

1.) The augment; since, contrary to the otler verbs, (see § 76, 5.) the e«, 
which is here instead of the redupl., has the spiritus asper, and the plusq. 
frequently has its augment increased by the temporal augment t1. 

2.) The more asual abbreviated forms orapey, &c., instead of the regular 
conjugation. (See below, Obs. LI.) 

3.) The deviating signification. (ibid.) 


Fut. 
Aor. l. 


owow, 
wv 
gOwka, 


OTHTW, 
# 
EaTHOU, 


Ohow, 
wW 
E0nxa, 


| of AEIKQ. 
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8. This irregular aor. in xa is chiefly used by good writers in the sing.: the Attics 
generally preferred the aor. 2. for the first and second pers. pl. There are neither 
moods nor participles made of the form in ca, except the part. of the middle voice, 
which with its indic. is, however, confined to the dialects. See below the Medium. 


Indic. Aor. 2. 
Sing. EAnv, EOTNY, EOWY, wanting. 
like the EOTNG, like the 
imperf. EOTNs imperf. 
Dual, — 
LOTNTOV, 
éorirny, 
Plur. EGTNMED, 
EOTNTE, 
toTnoay, 


9. The aor. 2. forny deviates from the analogy of the imperf. and of the verbs in 
pe in general, (§ 106, 7.) by its long vowel in the dual and pl. The 3 pers. pl. 
éornoay is in sound exactly like the 3 pers. pl. aor. 1., 80 that the sense must be 
determined from the context. (See below, Obs. IT.) 

10. The sing. indic. act. aor, 2. @@ny and édwy has not continued in use. But in 
the other parts of the verb it is used either exclusively or preferably. (Obs. I. 8.) 

11. Compare the aor. 2. of some anomalous verbs below, § 110, 6. 


Inf. Oeivat, oTivat, Sovvat, 
Part. | Qsic, Octca, Biv, | crac, craca, ctav,| dudc¢, dovaa, dov, 
Conj. | 00, Onc, &ce. aTw, aTne, &c. dW, dwe, dy, &e. 
Opt. Oeinv, orainv, dolny. 

The conj. and opt. are conjugated like the pres. 
Imper.| (Oért,) Bee, orn ft, (860:,) dd¢, 

ETW, OTHTW, OTW, 
Prov, wv, OTHTOV, TW; OdToV, TWY, 
Qére, rwoay Or oTHTe, Twoav Or | ddre, Twoav Or 
Oévrwy, OTAUTWY, ddvTwv. 


12. The case is the same with the conj. and opt. as what we remarked of these 
moods in the pres. 

13. The monosyllabic imper. O2¢, dd¢, (106, 4.) does not throw the accent further 
back in composition than on the penultima ; er. gr. wepifec, daddoc. 

14, The inper. orj@t is sometimes abbreviated in compounds in this manner : 
mapaora. The same is done with 67%. (See the Anom. Baivw.) 


Indic. Pass.—Pres. 
Sing. | riOeuar, torapat, didopar, celkvupat, 
7iOecat, poet. toracat, Or didocat, delkvut, 
7iOn*, tora, 
(0 ef ole } , 
riGerat, loTaTal, (dora, elkvurat, 


__? The abbreviations of the forms in -eoat, -acat, into -y, -g, are partly question- 
able, partly poetical. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 107, 8. 


wee 8, eee, Ly, 


a 
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Dual, | rBéueBov, | iordueBov, diddueBov, | Seexvipucov, 
recov, ‘| taracbov, didocBov, | Selkvucbov, 
rlOecBov, | icracGov, didocbov, | defxvucbor, 

Plur. | riBéucOa, iorapeOa, orddueBa, dexvipeba, 
riOeabe, ioracde, didoc0e, =| deixvuabe, 
rlOevrat, toravrat, didovrat, Oelkvuvrat, 

Infin. | rf@ecOat, toracOar, aes delxvucBat, 

Partic.| reBiuevog, | istapevoe, dudduevoc, | Sexvipevoc, 

Con}. 

Sing. | reBopat, ioTrwuat, SLOwpat, of 
7, ior?) dds dekviw. 
riOnrat, iornrat, d1owrat, 

Dual, | rOdpeBov, | isrwpebov, odwueBor, 

TOjcbov, | iorncBov, dudwabor, 
riOncbov, iatiabov, dudwabor, 

Plur, | r:Boipeba, | iorwueBa, ddwpeba, 
70nd, iornobs, ddwob«, 
rwvra, | istwvrat, dudwrrat, 


~ See below the Ods. III. about the deviating accentuation of 
this con. 


Opt. 

Sing. | riBeluny, ioraiuny, didoluny, of 
7Oeio, ioraio, O160t0, dekv0W, 
riOeizro, iorairo, CLO0tTO, 

Dual, | reBeiueBov, | ioraiucBov, d.dolucBov, 
tWeiacBov, | istatcbor, didotabov, 
riOciaOnv, | iaraicAny, ° ddolaOnr, 

Plur, | rOeiueBa, | ioraiueBa, odoiueba, 
7OciaBe, ioraiaGe, ddotade, 
7Oetvro, ioralvrTo, d.doivro, 


See below Ods. III. about the Attic opt. riforro, foraro, dt- 
Sotto, &c. 


Imper.| reco, or | tcraco, or dfdoao, or | deixvuco, 
riOov, lorw, didou, 
rilécOw, &c.| isracOw, &e. | diddcOw, &e.| deexviabw, &c. 
Imperf. 4 
Sing. | ercPéuny, iorauny, EOLOOUNYs ederxviunvs 
ériMeco, or | toraco, or torw,| écidoao, or | édelkvuco, 
ériOov, edidou, 
ériOero, 1oTATO, E0100TO, édetkvuro, 
Dual, | ériBiucBov, | iordueBov, ed.ddueBor, | edexvipebor, 
ériQecBov, | icracbov, zoiooaQorv, | &delkvucbov, 


éreBisOnv, | ioracOnv, edid0aOny, | édexvicOnv, 
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Plur. | érBéucOa, toraueOa, eorddueda, édcexvoueba, 
érideabe, toraaGe, edidoabe, édeixvuabe, 
ér(Qevro, (oTavTo, édidovTO, idcixvuvro, 

Perr. | réQemat, eorapat, dfdopat, 

réDeroat, &e.) Ecraca,&kc.| dédoca, &c.| of AEIKQ. 
Piusa.| éreBeiunv, iotapny, EOEOOMNY, 


15. The following moods of the perf. are easily formed, viz. infin. reOeia@at, dedda- 
Oat, part. reOetpévoc, imper. sorago, &c. but the conj. and opt. are never met with. 


orabijcopua, | Sofijcopuat, 


Fut. 1.) reOjoopuar, 
b] , YN 27 
éoralny, ed00nv, 


Aor. 1.} éré@nv, of AEIKQ. 


16. The syllable re in éréOny, rsO1jconat, must not be mistaken for a reduplicatire 
augment ; it is the radical syllable 0s which is changed, because of the @ in the ter- 
mination, according to § 18. These words stand fur t6Onv, OeOnoopat. 








Fut. 2. and 3, and Aor. 2. are wanting’. 








Medium. 
Fut. 1. | @hoopat, oTijcopuat, Owaopal, 
Aor. 1.| ¢@nxauny, éornoduny, | tdowkapnr, of AEIKQ. 





17. The aor. éOnxapny, tOweapny, and their part. are known only to the Ionic and 
Doric dialects ; the other moods do not occur. Attic prose employs merely the aor. 
2. of the middle voice of these verbs. Compare the Obs. to the aor.act. But the 
aor. 1. tornodpny is much in use. See below Obs. IL. 


Indic. Aor. 2. 
eOgunv, *ioraunv, | éoounr, 
(20eco,) Bou, (ESoco,) Edov, | wanting. 
and so on, and so on, 
is conjugated after the imperf. pass. 

INF. 02c0a, *gracOa, doa8a, 
Part. Oéuevoc, * grdpevoc, OOMEVOE, 
Cong. Ocpat, *orwuat, dapat, 
Opt. Ociuny, * graiuny, doluny, 
Imper. (Oéao,) Bov| *ardao, ote. (Soao,) Sov. 


18. All these are conjugated after the pres. pass. See below, Obs. ILI. about the 
Attic forms of the opt. and conj. (rpda8oro, rpdc8wpat, &c.). 

19. The infin. keeps the accent even in composition, aro0icBat, droddcOat. The 
imper. retains the accent in the sing. only when the preposition is but of one syl- 
lable; ex. gr. rp0c00v, mpocdnv, agov (of tinue): when the prep. has two syllables, 
the accent is removed on it, ex. gr. wepidov,amddov. Inthe pl. the accent always 
is on the prep. éwideaQe, mpddocbe, agecOe. 

20. The aor. 2. med. of tornut docs not occur: it is stated here for the sake of 
analogy for other verbs, ez. gr. émrapny of trrapat (Anom. wéropat). 


3 The aor, 2. and fut. 2. pass. are not possible in this formation, (except that some 
verbs in yvyt can form them of the radical verb, Anom. Cebyyvupt,) and there is no 
fut. 3. of these verbs oceurring ; yet the anomalous Sut. éornzopat (Obs. 11. 4.) may 
be considered as such. 
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Verbal Adjectives. 
Oertoc, |  arartog, doriog, of AEIKO 
Oeroc, | orardc, doroc, ; 


I].—Observations to tornpt. 


1. The verb tornpt is divided between the transitive signif. to place, and the in- 

trans. to stand (§ 113, 2). In the act. voice, the tenses which denote to place are, 

the pres. and imperf. tornpt, torny, fut. ornow, aor. 1. ternoa : 
those which denote to stand, are, 
the perf. and plusg. tornea, éorneey, aor. Eorny. 

The pass. throughout means fo be placed ; but the pres. and imperf. torapat, -pnr, 
as middle voice, together with the fut. med. ornoopat, signify sometimes to place one’s 
self, and sometimes to put up (to erect, for instance, a monument), The aor. 1. med. 
always has the latter signif. | 

2. The perf. act. from its signif. is here not a perf, but a pres. tense, and the 
plusq. of course an imperf. (§ 113. Obes. 11.) 

tornka, I stand ; 
éorncey, I stood; tornewe, standing, &c. * 

3. In the dual and pl., and in the collateral moods, there is generally an abbre- 
viated form of the perf. and plusq., which becomes the pres. tense in pe: this form 
being also peculiar to other verbs, is explained § 110, and is stated here merely to 
complete the verb tornpt. 

Perf. plur. tordpev, tordre, toract(v), 
dual, Eoraroy, 
plusg. plur. Sorapev, tordre, Eordoay, 
dual, torarov, éorarny, 
conj. OTH, HC, 9, Kc. opt. éorainy, 
imper. toraOt, éordrw, &c. 
infin. ioravat, 
part. (torawe,) iorwe, torwoa, éoroc®, gen. iorwroc, Ton, toréwe, Woe, 
so that this perf. and plusq. have assumed in most of their forms the formation and 
signif. of both the pres. and the impery. 

4, It is on account of this signif. of the pres. (and because the fut. orjow means 
I shall place, ornjoopat, shall place myself,) that tornxa, I stand, has produced a 
peculiar anomalous 

fut. éorntw or iorngopat, I shall stand, 
with which you may compare a similar fut. in the Anom. Oynocw. 
5. But there is also for the transitive signif. a 
perf. tordxa, I have placed, 
which belongs, however, to a later period. The old Attics use, in both significa- 
tions, instead of the perf. the two aor. or a circumlocution. (See § 97. Obs. 6.) 

6. There is in some editions of Homer the syncopated form of the plusg. 3 pers. 
pl. $oracay in both the transitive and the intrans. signif. ; but the correct reading 
seems to be €oracay as usual in the sense of the imperf. they were standing, and 


4 But in some compounds, of which the middie voice has the intrans. signif., the 
perf. act. may be conceived as a real rite in English, ex. gr. dviornu, I raise up, 
aviorapat, I rise, stand up, avéiornea, I hare risen, stand. From this perf. denoting 
the pres. time the corrupt Greek has formed a peculiar pres. tense; hence 1 Corinth. 
16, 13, orneere, stand. 

5 See about the irregular shortening of the neuter éiordg, in Buttm. Complete 
Gr. Gr., the verb torne in the List of Porbs. 
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écracay abbreviated for éoryoay, (of the aor. 1. éornoa,) as aor. they placed, (Od. ¢. 
307.) which, like other aor., might be used in the sense of the plusg. they had placed 
(Zl. p. 56). Compare a similar abbreviation &mpece in the .4nom. wiprpnpt. 

7. There is also an Homeric abbreviation, Eornre, you stand, (Il. 6. 243. 246.) for 
éornxare or torare. 


IIY.—Obs. on the Con). and Opt. 


1. The conj. and opt. of the verbs in ye have always in their regular formation 
the accent on the termination, whilst these moods in the common conjugation con- 
stantly throw the accent, whenever the termination allows it, on the preceding 
syllable (riaryc, rumrwpev, Torro, TUTTwrTat, &c.). Thus 1:00, diddper, 
Tubciev, TeOetvro, &c. 

2. This accent arises from the circumstance that the syncope, which is essential 
in the verbs in pe, cannot well take place in these moods; for their characteristic is 
not in the terminations pev, re, pat, &c., which they have in common with the 
indic., but precisely in the vowel which precedes these terminations. This they 
cannot reject, but combine it with the vowel of the radical verb, and thus make it 
a long vowel, which, in conformity to the rule, takes the accentuation of the con- 
traction (§ 28. Obs. 9). 

3. This combination differs, however, from the usual contraction of the same 
moods in the verbs in dw, éw, jw. The difference of the opt. in the two conjugations 
is obvious. In the conjunctive of contracted verbs the vowels én, an, on, vn, coalesce 
in various ways ; the conjunctice of the conjugation in pe is more simple. Verbs 
having n in the indic. (riOnpt, tornpe,) retain also throughout this n and the g of 
the common conjunctive ; but those in wut have w and w instead of n and gy (see 
the paradigms). The conjunctive torgc, org, which is also stated, belongs to the 
form itordw, and is neither so good, nor so frequent, § 106. Obs. 5. See Obs. IV. about 
the Ionic resolution or lengthening of these forms. 

4. The accentuation of the conjugation in ye does not differ from that of the 
usual barytone verbs ; but the wish to make these moods conformable to analogy 
with regard to the accent, occasioned deviations in the pass. voice, which were more 
or less used in some verbs, and this induced us to state the regular form for uni- 
formity’s sake, and to render the deviations more sensible. In the two verbs 
riOnpe and tnt, (§ 108.) the Attics drop the radical vowel, and take the termina- 
tions of these two moods from the common conjugation, throwing the accent back 
wherever it can be done, so that these forms look exactly as if they were made of 
the indic. in ona. The difference in the conjunctive is simply in the accent : 

riQwpat for riOopat, 
aor. 2. med. mpocOnrat, moonrat, &c. 
but the opt. has the additional diphthong ou, ez. gr. 
ri8otro, wepiPotvro, mpdotcbe. 
(Compare below ca@npat in jpat, and pépynpac in pepyjocw.) 

5. It is only the opt. of torayat, which, preserving the regular diphthongs, takes 
this accentuation in all Greek writers, 

tora, toratro, toratoOs, torawvro, 
but the conj. always is iordpat, cumorjrat, &c. These two moods in didomat are, 
however, sometimes met with accented in the following way, which passes for an 
Atticism, 

conj. didwrat, opt. dmdcovro, 








6 Fischer on Weller, 2. 469, 470. 472. 484, 485. has collected instances even of 
Ionic writers, but they are far from being sufficient, and this Atticism is in general 
su fluctuating, that there is yet much room for further inquiries, 
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In all the other verbs which are conjugated like tcrapas and didopat, these two 
moods always are proparozytona, ex. gr. Stywpat, Civatro, bvatro, triornrat, from 
ddvapat, dvivapat, ériocrapat (see the Anom.); dvotro, from the anomalous dyopae 
(with the radical 0). We also find in the verbs in apat, as in ri@enat, instances of 
their going over to the form oipny : see the Anom. papvapat and coipapat, 

6. The verbs in vue usually form these two moods from vw (decxviyc, decervoipe) : 
yet there are instances showing that they also followed the analogy of the others 
by taking merely v instead of the double vowel : opt. daivvro, Il.w. 665. xhyvvro, 
Plato Phedr. extr.; conj. 3 pers. sing. oxeSavvien, (according to the old form réz- 
ryot, rOgat,) ibid. p. 77.d.7 


IV.—Dialects. 

1. Much of what has been stated respecting the different dialects in the commor 
confugation is also applicable here ; ex. gr. the iteratives in oxoy, which always have 
the radical vowel short before this termination, ez. gr. 

imperf. riOeoxov, SidooKxoy, Seixvuaxoy, 

aor. 2, ordoxoy, ddaxoy, 
and the injin. riBiper, iordpev, tordpevar, (for riOévat, iordyvat,) Oéuer, Oéuevar, 
Odpevat, (for Osivar, dovvat,) ornpevac for orivat, &c.; and further the Ionic 
termination of the 3 pers. pl. in arat, aro, ex.gr. tiBiarat for ridevrat, idwddaro, 
&c. That the Dorians have @ instead of » in verbs whose radical is a, is a matter 
of course, tordpu, cravat. 

2. Epic poets for the sake of the metre use the injin. riOnpevat, part. pass. 
riOnpevoc, and dWovva for écddvat, or retain the redupl. where it is not usual, 
ex. gr. SidHow., 

3. In the verbs in ypu of aw the Tonians are fond of changing the a before 
vowels into «, ex. gr. iorkact (for loradac., commonly iorac:). Compare above 
§ 105. Obs. 8. Hence they say in the 3 pers. pl. pass. toréarat, (instead of 
iordarat,) for tcrayrat, Obs. 1. 

4. The Ionic omission of the o in the terminations oat and oo (Obs. III. to 
§ 103.) occurs somewhat less frequently here: Herod. ézioreat, (for -aat,) from 
ixiorapat, érioraca, Hom. 00 for Oéco, udpvao for papyvaco, daivvo for tdaivvoo. 

5. The Dorians instead of oc have ri, in the sing. riOnre for ri@nor, and in the pl. 
restoring the v, (compare Obs. V. 4. to § 103.) riOévre, iordyrt, Ocddyre, for -eiot, 
aot, OvVOr. 

6. The Dorians and Epic poets cut off a syllable of the 3 pers. pl. of the imperf. 
and aor. 2. act. in cay, and use merely the » with a short or shortened radical 
vowel before it ; consequently instead of esav—ev, ex. gr. 

ércOey for éridecay, 
instead of acay—ay, ex. gr. 
épay for idacay, (see dyyi,) 
éoray, Bay, for ornoay, EBnoay, 
instead of ocay, voayv,—or, ty, ex. gr. 
Edov, vy, for E\ocay, Evoar. 

7. The Ionians have instead of éri?nv—éri@ea for the 1 pers. sing. of the impery. 

8. As the conjunctive of this conjugation (according to Obs. III. 2, 3.) is formed 
by a kind of contraction, it is resolved in the Ionic dialect into the accented radical 
vowel prefixed to the usual termination of the conjunctive in the following manner : 


7 See below § 110, 6. (ginv,) and compare ibid. 7. p0iuny. The accentuation, 
which we have adopted above for the pass. form Saivvro, mnyyvvro, is grounded on 
the analogy of the instances stated in the preceding Obs. Compare above AéAvro, 
§ 98. Obs. 9. 

P 
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a.) Verbs with the radical vowel ¢ and a use alike the « as radical vowel, 
(Obs. 3.) thus, 
for 7100, yc, &c. Spat, &c.—riBiw, riBigc, rvOénre, riOewor, reDéwpar, &c., 
and for 0, Og¢, &c.—Oéw, Oésyc, Oéwpat, 
for toré, or&, argc, &c.—ioriw, loriyc, oriw, oriyc, criwper, &c. 
b.) Verbs with the radical vowel o make it w throughout ; thus for dide, 30, 
éyc, &K&c.— didww, dow, dwyc, &e. 

9. The Epic poets also resolve like the Ionians, but can do it in two different 
ways according to the exigency of the metre: 

a.) They lengthen the e. This, according to the general principles, should be 
done only by ec, and thus they have Oeiw, Being, Oeiwuev, Kc. for 00, &c., 
and oreiw for ord. But where tlie vowel is n, they may either lengthen or 
double it, (§ 28. Obs. 3.) so that there is again an 7 instead of «. This is 
commonly done in verbs with the radical vowel a: hence they have for 
Orw, oTgS, org, &c. oreiw, ornyc, orny, but with respect to the radical 
vowel ¢ the usage is fluctuating, and we meet with both @eigg, Oeiy, Ocinre, 
and Onyc, Ony 8. 

b.) They shorten the characteristic vowel of the conjunctive, (according to 
§ 103. Obs. V. 15.) but in general only when they lengthen the radical 
vowel ; thus, 

Ociopat, oreloper, for Oéwpat, oriwper, 
orneroy, for (orjrov,) ornnroy, 
Swoper, for duwper. 

10. As the Epic poets make the 3 pers. sing. of all conjunctives in ot, (see above, 
§ 103. Obs. V. 13.) there arise here forms which must carefully be distinguished 
partly from the indic. and partly from the 3 pers. pl., ex.gr. torgot for iorg, dps 
for dq. 

11. The opt. is not resolved, except that the Ionians say Ocoiuny for Ocipny, as if 
of OEQ. 

§ 108.— Verbs in m from ‘EQ, ’EQ, "IQ. 

There are among the rest of the Anomalous verbs in ys some 
little verbs, of which the root is partly ‘EQ, partly "EQ, and 
IQ, and which consequently may easily be mistaken one for 
the other, especially in compounds, when the spiritus is lost in 
part; ex. gr. mpoosivat may come from efva: and elvat, whilst in 
ageivar and ameiva the spiritus may be recognised, but not in 
Ionic writers, who do not aspirate the consonant in these cases. 
The radical form ‘EQ has three principal significations: 1.) ¢o 


send, 2.) place, and 3.) clothe, put on. ’EQ signifies fo be; and 
"IQ to go. 


I. “Inu, ‘to send, throw,’ from ‘EQ. 
1. This verb may throughout be compared with ri@nu, from 


® The old grammarians do not agree on this point; hence we meet with both 
readings in the best editions, and also with a third one, which omits the iota sub- 
scriptum in the 2 and 3 pers. (Oeing, Gein,) and thus completely assimilates them to 
the opt. But this reading does not appear well founded, and seems to rest only on 
the opinion that the « had passed over to the preceding vowel (6éy, Osi). See 
Obs. V. 14. to § 103, and connect with the contents of the Obs. 8, 9. what hag been 
there stated respecting the conj. aor. pass. 
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which it differs but little. The (according to § 106, 6.) supplies: 
the redupl.; in the Attic language it is long. Whenever the 
short radical vowel « is the initial, it may take the augment, 
being changed into « (§ 84, 2). 

Remark.—The comparison with ri@nue being presupposed, we barely state what 


tenses occur of this verb ; it is rather uncommon as a simple primitive, and most 
of the forms mentioned here appear only in its compounds. 


Act. Pres. inut, ing, &c. 3 pers. pl. iaoi(v) or istot(v), the 
former a contr. of igaot, comp. riBéact. 

Inf. igvat, part. iste, conj. id, opt. ietnv, imper. (te61,) com- 
monly fe of ‘IEQ, as rife of TIOEQ. 

Imperf. inv, and (of ‘IEQ,) tovv, ComMPOUND adiouy or 
notour, (see § 86, Obs. 2.) 3 pers. pl. npiecav. 

Perf. sixa’, plusg. cixev. 

Fut. now, aor. 1. xa, (§ 106, 10.) Lon. Enna. 

Aor. 2. iv, &c. (not used in the sing., it is supplied by the 
aor. 1.) pl. Euev, Ere, Eoav, commonly with the aug- 
ment, sluev, cite, eloav (xaciver, aveire, adeioay). 

Inf. elvat, part. etc, Conj. w. 
Opt. inv, pl. eluev, elre, ciev, for ei atngeD &e. 
Imper. éc. 
Conjugate in the same way particularly the com- 
pounds ; > en. gr. ageivat, apw, agec, &c. opt. pl. 
avetuev for aveinuev, &c. 
Pass. and Mepium, compare r/O@nu, for instance, 
Pres. tema, perf. eluat, ucbetpat, webeiaOat, ueDcicOw, &c. 
Aor. 1. Pass. &@nv, commonly with the augment cidnv, 
ex.gr. apetOnv, part. apeBeic, &c. 
Aor. 1. Med. jxaunv (more in use than the same aor. of 
rlOnuc, yet only in the indic.). 
Aor. 2. Med. tunv, commonly with the augment ciunv, 
eX. gr. agpeiro, épeivro’, 
from which fo8a, fuevoc, (rpoécBat, apéuevog,) con). 
Wale 
Imper. od (apov, mpoov, mpdecbe, &c.). See p. 186. 
Verbal Adjectives, iréoc, Erég (aperog, &c.). 
2. Compare the Oéds. III. and IV. to the preceding § about 
the Aétic conj. and opt., ex. gr. mpdwuat, rodyrat, toro, aplowwro, 
1 Like riOeea. There is a more uncommon form, éwxa, with the intercalated w, 
according to § 97. Obs. 2. of which the pass. dgéwyrat occurs in the New Testa- 


ment. See Buttm. Lesxilogus, I. p. 296. 
2 The accent is not drawn back, because of the augment; sce § 84. Obs. 4 
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mooo.eGe, and about the dialects, ex. gr. apéw, agelw, for the conj. 
apo, noe for the 3 pers. sing. conj. 7. 

3. There is, however, a peculiar Tonic-Attic form of the 
imperf. in -ev instead of -nv in the compounds: mpotev, Od. x. 
100. ngiav, Plato Euthyd. 51. See Buttm. Complete Greek 
Grammar. 

4. We must also notice the Homeric fut. and aor. avicet, 
avécayu, &c. according to another more regular formation, but 
which occur only in the compound with ava, and, as it appears, 
merely when this prep. signifies back, again. 

5. There is a primitive verb ‘IQ assumed as theme, espe- 
cially the compounds ANIQ, MEOIQ. But the forms which 
belong hither, and are chiefly Ionic and poetical, rest mostly on 
the accent*, We may, however, rank more safely among these 
forms Homer’s Eiwov, and the Ionic peueruevog of METIQ, 
(tmperf. werlero or iuerlero,) Ion. for MEOIQ, commonly peOinut, 
peBlero, pweDemévog. 


II. eloa, I placed, and fut, I sit. 

1. A defective verb, of which the following forms occur in its 
transitive signification, but only in particular fixed meanings, 
to erect a building, lay an ambush, 

Aor. 1. elaa, med. sicaunv, 

where the diphthong properly is the augment; whence the 
part. aac, (Od. &. 280.) and for the sake of the metre infin. 
Eacat, (épfooa,) Eoocaro, and with the syllabic augment técoaro, 
(Od. —&. 295.) which forms are liable to be mistaken for the 
similar ones of Zvyuuc:—but the diphthong e« served also to 
strengthen the other forms, imper. claov, part. eicac, sicausvoc. 
The fut. med. cicoua occurs but rarely. Whatever is wanting 
is supplied by idpéw. 

2. But the perf. pass., which mostly has the power of an 
intransitive pres. tense, is 

qua, IT sit. 
Pres. ipa, toa, fora, &c. 3 pers. pl. hvrat (Jon. Earat, 
Epic ciara). 
Imperf. inv, joo, oro, &e. 3 pers. pl. ivro (Ion. éaro, 
Epic stato). 
Infin. jo8a, part. nuevo, imper. iioo, AoOw, &e. 


5 If we write, for instance, the 2 pers. sing. pres. peOceic, it belongs to ‘IEQ, but 
peOierc to ‘10. 
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3. The compound «dna is, however, more in use. This 
does not take the o in the 3 pers. except when it has not the 
syllabic augment in the imperf.; thus 

xaOnuat, 3 pers. xaOnrat, 

éxaOhunv or kaOhuny, 3 pers. &kaOnro or xabijazo, 

Infin. vabno8at*‘, part. cabipevoc, imper. nabyco, 

Conj. xaPwpat, y, rat, &c. opt. cabotuny, 3 pers. xaQorro 
(compare § 107. Odés. III. 4). 

Later writers employ also for the 2 pers. the form xa@y, and in 
the imper. xaBov, for xaOyaat, caQnoo. The Ionians have in their 
usual way a r—xarnuat, 3 pers. pl. xaréarat, &c. 

4, Whatever is wanting, is supplied by @Zeo@a: or iZeaOa:, and 
its compound with xara. 


IIT. "Evvupe, (Ion. eivupt,) I clothe, put on, follows the con- 
jugation of Sefxvuju, and has its deficiencies supplied by the 
theme ‘EQ. See § 112, 14. 

When not compounded, this verb is merely poetical, and we 
find the 

Fut. tow, toow, aor. écaa, infin. toat, Ecoa, med. icoapny, 
perf. pass. eiua, eloa, elrar, &c. whence the 3 pers. pl. plusq. 
siaro (Il, o. 596.)—and of the form foua, plusg. 
2 pers. Exao, 3 pers. Eato, 
and with the syllabic augment, aor. iéocaro, plusg. Eearo. 
The compound aydgiévvue is used in prose : 
Fut. appiiow, Aitic aug, aor. 1. iudicoa, augeécat, 
Perf. pass. nuglespa, nugiecat, huglecra, &c. infin. hugesOat. 
The compound with éwi, commonly without eliding the «, is 
likewise used; ex. gr., aor. 1. med. émtécacOat. 


IV. ead, I am, of "EQ. 
1. The usual conjugation of this verb is the following : 


Pres. Sing.  siut, elc, commonly ¢, éotiv, éo7l, 
Dual, —— éoror, éoTon, 
Pl. touiv, tare, Eialv, Eliot, 


Infin. civa, part. dv, (gen. dvrog,) ovaa, Ov, 
Conj. &, 16) Jy NTOV, Frov, OmEv, yrs, wor(v), 
Opt. cinv, eine, ein, einrov, eiirny, etnusv, Seldom eiuev, einre, 
seldom ere, cinoav, commonly eiev’. 
4 Be careful to observe in the compounds the difference in the accentuation of 
caOnuat and cadjoGat, just as in ceipar. (§ 109. IT.) 


5 The particle elev, well! be it so! appears to have arisen from the 3 pers. sing. 
ein, for it requires the sing. whether you supply rovro or ravra. 
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Imper.iot®, tarw', Du. tatrov, tarwv, pl. tare, Eorwoay OF ZoTwv, 
Imperf. Sing. tv, ic, commonly joba*, jv, 
Dual, — TOV, OF oro, NTNV, OF naTny, 
Pl. = hyuev, =‘ re, or Hore, yoav. 
The fut. is formed as med. : 
Ecouat, 2 pers. Eon Or Eoet, 3 pers. Eoerar, commonly éorat, 
infin. taeaQa, &c. 
Verbal adj. (neuter) tartov (cvvecrtov, &c.). 
2. There is, moreover, of the med. 
1 pers. sing. imperf. nunvy 
the same with the act., but of less frequent occurrence in the 
old writers. See about a pretended 3 pers. pl. siaro, for nvro, 
Od. v. 106. Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. The 2 pers. sing. of the 
imper. ta0, Eaoo, is found in Doric and Epic writings. 

3. The present ciut, &c. is enclitical, but is only used as such 
when it merely is the logical copula (connecting the predicate 
with the subject); whenever it denotes a being, an existence, 
or has a particular emphasis, it retains its accent. The 3 pers. 
sing. in particular then has it on the first syllable; ex. gr. Oedc 
Eoriv, tate pot SovAoc. It is also always in this form iorcy after 
the unaccented particles we, ovx, ei, and after rovro and adhd, 
when these words have the apostrophus, OvK EoTl, TOUT EaTIV. 
Else, when the encliticality is barely prevented, (see § 14, 5.) 
the accent is on the final syllable; ex. gr. Adyog éari, ayaldoc & 
éoriv. The 2 pers. ef or elc never is enclitic, but the dialectic 
form éaat is so (4). 

4. There is no verb in which the dialects differ more than 
in this. We simply mention those particulars which do not 
follow of course from what was stated in this respect in the 
Obs. to § 103. 

Pres. Doric sing. jupi, toot, évri, which also serves for the 

3 pers. pl. sial:—TIonic 2 pers. sing. also toi, 1 pl. sipév, 
3 pl. taot(v) :—there is likewise a poetical form éguév for 
topév. 

ImperRF. Jonic sometimes ya and za, 2 pers. éac, 3 pers. ne 
or nev, 2 pers. pl. tare, &c. and sometimes ioy, (the 1 pers. 
in Homer,) of the primitive form ’EQ, and tcxoy. The © 
Attic form of 

the 1 pers. 7 for nv, 
6 This must not be confounded with io@, know | ! See in the following § otda. 


7 Plato, Rep. 2. p. 361. has a singular form 7jrw. 
8 ‘With later writers #¢. Compare § 103. Obs. V. 12. 
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comes from the form za. Instead of the 3 pers. sing. hv, 
Epic poets have likewise the lengthened jv and inv®. 
By a singular anomaly the Dorians have je for the same 
3 pers. The 3 pers. pl. is Ion. }eav, and Doric tcav". 
Infin. old and Ionic iuev, Epevat, Eupev, Eupevat, 
. Doric hpev and Fyec*'. 
Lastly, the Ionians make of the primitive form "EQ part. 
éwv, (with the accent on the final syllable,) conj. %w, opt. 
EOL. 

5. In the compounds of this verb the prep. takes the accent, 
whenever it is not contrary to the general rules (see Ods. I. to 
§ 103) ; for instance, maou, 2 pers. maps, but zapjv, (because 
of the augment,) wapéora, (because of the syncope,) wapeivat, 
(ibid. Obs. I. 4, 3.) conj. wapw, ce, 7, &c., and the opt. 3 pi. 
wapeiev, because of the formation in yu. The part. too keeps 
the accent ; ex. gr. rapwv. (See below § 117. about wapa, iu, 
&c. for mdpeart, &c.) 


V. elu, I go, of ’1Q. 


1. The radical vowel of this verb is «, which lengthened be- 
comes «, and is attended with many an anomaly in form and 
signification. The conjugation of what is in use, is as follows :— 


Pres. Sing. elu, elc, commonly ¢, elar(v), 
Dual, — Irov, TOV, 
Plur. ipev, (ré, laat(v), 


Infin. iévai, 
Part. iy, always with the accent on the final syllable, like 
the part. aor. in other verbs. 
Con. tw, opt. Toye or tolny, 
Imper. it, (in compounds ¢, as rodoe, &c.) irw, &c. 
3 pers. pl. trwoay, OF iovTwr, 
Imperr. Sing. jev, commonly fia, or na, 
nec, OF HEaOa, 
net, or yew", (Lon. hie or fiery) 


® Il. X. 762. has inv for the 1 pers., which is doubtful. See Buttmann’s Complete 
Gr. Gr. p. 651. Note. 
10 That iv is also quoted for joay, rests on a few passages of poets, where 7)y is 
construed with a plural, but preceding it, as rig 0° hy rpeic xepadai, Hesiod, 0. 
+321. in which case it is a peculiarity of syntax. See below, § 129. Obs. 2. 
1! Both Doric forms are also the 1 pers. pl. tmperf. 
12 Chiefly only before vowels. 
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Plur. jepev, or quer, 
nelTe, OF HTE, 
necav (Jon. jioav, Homer qoav). 
The dual, according to the analogy of the 2 pers. pl. 
Men. (with the signif. to hasten, hasten on or away,) is 
used only in the pres. and imperf. 
leprat, téuny, 
and is conjugated like teuac (of inp). 
Verb, adj. iréog, iroc, or itnréog, itnrd¢. 

2. The compounds take the accent in the same way as those 
of siul, ex. gr. mépeyut, tage, and thus agree with the same per- 
sons in that verb, as does the 8 sing. wager with the 3 pl. in 
eiul. 

3. This verb is the only instance of a verb in wx having ¢ for 
its radical vowel'*. As the verbs with the radical vowel e keep 
this vowel in the pl., but change it into n in the sing., so does 
elut lengthen the ¢ into ec (elu, elot, ipev, tre, like rlO@nue, nor, 
euev, ere). In the infin. iévat, and in the med. tena, &c. the « 18 
a mere intercalation ; it should properly be tvaz, tuas, (as rlOnu, 
-évat, -euat,) and the old and Epic infin. iyev, inevar, (like 
rOéuev or riBévat,) agree with this analogy. The Homeric opt. 
einv, (Il. w. 189. Od. E. 496.) is perfectly analogous with « instead 
of i, according to the analogy of gunv: see § 107. Obs. III. 6. 
with the Nofe. Tradition has also admitted one instance of the 
opt. istnv, like rOeinv in IL. r. 209, according to the literal analogy 
of iévae (rPévac). Homer has eloQa instead of ele or el. 

4, No tenses but those stated above are in use in the com- 
mon language; this verb is really a defective one. The active 
forms which we have mentioned belong to the mixed anomalous 
verb Zpxouat, 4AOov, (see the Anomalous Verbs,) and supply 
some of its less usual forms. 

5. There is a singular anomaly in this verb in point of signi- 
fication; the pres. eluc conveys the meaning of the fut. I shall 
or will go, without any genuine exception but in Epic poets 
and later writers. This clue thus supplies the fut. iAcboopat, 
(see the Anom. %oxoua,) which, owing to its heaviness, par- 
ticularly in compounds, is less used ™. | 


18 The pl. of dédta, and the aor. 2. med. &0ipny, (see the Anom. deioat, pOiw,) 
are isolated syncopated forms, which follow the same analogy (compare § 106. 
Obs. 8). 

14 This is by no means confined to the Attics ; see, for instance, Herod. 3, 72.° 
(répuev,) Hom. Il. «. 450. Only that in Homer there are also instances of its 
being the pres. (ex. gr. Od. «. 191.) but there are no genuine instances of this in the 
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6. The other moods of siut, whose nature allows it, may also 
convey the meaning of the fut., though this does not imme- 
diately appear in accessary or dependent sentences, in which 
they generally are employed’. It is most distinctly seen in the 
part., ex. gr. mapeaxevatero we atiwy, he equipped himself as one 
who will go away**. But in the generality of instances all the 
other moods and the part. have the signif. of the pres., and are 
thus used for the same moods of %pxoua, to which they are 
commonly preferred, as being less heavy. 

7. The anomalous accent of iwy must not mislead the learner 
to mistake this participle for an aorist. The same anomaly 
takes place in the Ionic éoy of iui and in kv. See the Anom. 
klw ", 

8. Instead of the imperf., which we have given above, ancient 
grammarians have another, «lv, cic, el, iuev, ire, tcav, and along 
with it an aor. 2. tov, tec, &c., to which they erroneously annex 
the part. idv, merely for the sake of its accent. Whatever 
occurs of these forms is barely Epic, and fluctuates like other 
old preterites between the signif. of the imperf. and of the aor. ; 
but we never meet with any except the 3 pers. 

te or lev, irny, toav**. 
Grammarians alone supplied thus the two other forms according 
to analogy ”. 

9. Out of these two simple preterites arose in common use 
two more complete forms, viz. from tov, with the Epics jiov or 
nov, and from ely, in common language, the jay mentioned 
above. This last form at the same time became jjia or qa, 
which is the Ion., just as in rf@nut, ériMny gave the Ion. érf@ea, 


Attics, at least in prose ; for those are not genuine which may be expressed in 
English by a pres., though the sense unquestionably points to the fut. ; for instance, 
I am now going home, instead of I wi:l, shall go home, am on the point of going home. 

18 Ex. gr. Thue. 5,7. ’Evopitev, amiéivar, drérayv BovAnrat, he thought he should 
be able to go away when he liked, where we also could say in English, he hoped to go 
avay.—Again, after duvupt, ex. gr. opooev, amiévat, juracit se abiturum, he swore to 
go away. See also Plato Phed. 103. ; 2 

16 It is plainly the fut. in Xenoph. K. A. 2, 3. extr. “"H&w ovoxevacdpevog, we 
ardtwy ipag sig rpy ‘Edda, xai adric amy bri ry tmavrov dpxny. 

17 The part. iwy may be considered as a preterite, in connexions like ez. gr. Il. a. 
179. oixad’ iwov—Muppiddvecory dvacce. But we shall show in § 145. Obs. 7. that 
evident pres. tenses are thus employed. There is no true part. aor. but é\Owy (see 
Anom. Eipxopat). - 

18 If dripev, rpdovcay, and the like, be found as imperf. in the editions of prose- 
writers, they are either false readings (ex. gr. tuey for ypev) or the incorrect 

language of later writers. ; 

1 ely, namely, bears the same relation to elus and teav, as ériOny to riOype and 
éridecay. 
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and in elu, (I am,) iv became the Ion. ja, with this difference, 
that this jia, ya, continued also in use in the Attic language, 
along with jev. Very incorrectly the old grammarians stated 
this iia, ja, as a perf., and jeyv as a plusg. derived from it, 
though the signification militated against it, and there are no 
other characteristic forms of a perf. hia, (in — aor, —évat, part. 
—e,) occurring any where”. This imperf. ya, nec, &c. has 
chiefly continued in use to supply the place of the imperf. 
noxopunv of Eoyouat, which, because of its equivocal meaning, 
dpxoua having the same imperf., was seldom employed *'. 

10. We must further notice in the Epic language another 
medial form: but without including the accessary idea of haste : 
Fut. and aor. 1. cicopat, cicapnv, 
which are both liable to be mistaken for the similar forms of 


20 Compare with this gery and jjioy as a lengthening of ety and tov, the form 
netde for goev or eidey in the following Section, under olda, For the reading 
yey with the iota subscriptum has unquestionably been introduced by grammarians 
merely for the sake of this derivation from #ia, and the lengthening itself is owing 
to the wish of applying the axgment without preventing the syllable es being recog- 
nised. But the forms gemeyr, gecre, yeoayv, which really occur, have undoubtedly 
been introduced solely by the seeming analogy of the plusq., since in the beginning 
fjipev, fire, nioay, were alone used ; hence the latter form (ficay) has really con- 
tinued in the Ionic dialect. 

21 It will be proper to give some examples of ga as imperf.: Plato Rep. 5. init., 
where Socrates relates a conversation, and after having stated the question of the 
interlocutor, ‘what kinds of malice he meant,’ continues, Kai tyw pév ya rac 
Egetnig Epwy—, Oo dt IoA&uapyog txreivag— — mpoonyayero — Kai EXeyev drra—. 
Here any language which makes a distinction between aor. and imperf. absolutely 
requires the imperf.: in eo eram ut dicerem,—‘j’allois dire’? in French, and in 
English, I was going to say.— _Xenoph. K. Il. 5, 4, 10. 11. (5, 6.) where the conversa- 
tion of two persons meeting together is related: ‘O Kipoc— elmev, 'Eyw dé wpdc ob, 
Eon, Exroxepopevoc, Orwe Exec, Ewopevdpny (a various reading has 7ia instead of 
Epn without éropevopny). ‘'Eyw dé y’, ign 6 Tadarag, vai pa rove Geode, ot irava- 
Oeacdpevocg Hia.—Plato Charm. init."Heov piv ry xporepaig— amd Tov orparomé- 
Sov’ oloy dé dia xpovou agiypévog aopévwg ga iri rag cuvnbetc dtarpiBde, cai On 
cai tic THY Tavpiov madaiorpay—eiondOov, cai abrd@t xartkaBoy, x. r.r. The 
first lines here, as in the introduction of others of Plato’s Di es, describe the 
existing circumstances at the time of the occurrence ; ya éi rd¢ dcarpiBac denotes, 
as the pl. shows, a duration, and is consequently an imperf.; but immediately with 
the action, ei¢ ray Tavpiov madaicrpay eioh\Oor, begins the fact related in the 
aor.—Demosth. c. Steph. I. p. 1106, is also clearly an imperf.; for the preceding 
éyvwoay is a time past, and the following, ’Eyw 62, el rig noiwes pe, wi rovroyr ga, 
is the well-known hypothetical statement, where imperf. denote the present time ; 
consequently ya as a necessary imperf. cannot be changed. But this passage being 
rather involved, let us take Herod. 2, 42. where the conditional or contingent, 
"“Eywye ay obk nia—modX\axh re dv toxoy éuewuroy, stands without any premises, 
and, as the context shows, cannot possibly be time past. These and other distinet 
passages, in which the natural order of thoughts, and the known practice of the lan- 
guage, suggest the tmperf., must serve as a foundation to judge of passages in which 
the aor. may appear more proper, and the same with other passages of the ancients, 
where real imperf. stand in a connexion which leads us to expect an aor., since it 
frequently happens that the action, which our mind conceives as rapidly performed 
and past, may be considered by the speaker in its duration, or in its co-existence with 
another action related by him, when it must, of course, be expressed in the tmperf. 
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elow, especially since Homer also has iefsaro without eliding the 
vowel of the prep. xarasicaro, went down. 


§ 109. 


The following verbs must likewise be stated here: 
I. Pypi, I say, of PAQ. 
Pres. Sing. dnul, one, gnot(v), 
Dual, — paroy, parody, 
Pl. papdv, par?, paoi(y), 
INFIN. ddvar, PART. gac, 
Cons. go, Opt. dalnv, Imper. path, 
Imperf. Sing. tpnv, %pne, commonly Epnoda, dn, 


al, — Eparoy, eparny, 
Pl. Edapev, Epare, Epacay, (poetically Epav,) 
Fut. pico, aor. 1. Epnoa. 


The med. gacba, pany, (imper. pao for pdco in Homer,) is 
used as well as a few perfects of the pass. voice, like 
TepacOw, (be it said,) repacpéivoc. 

Verbal adjectives, patéoc, garde. 


1. The pres. tndic., with the exception of ¢yc, is enclitic ac- 
cording to § 14. The compounds are accented oiugnu, cupgye, 
avrignut, avripyc. 

2. With respect to the signif. of this verb, we must distin- 
guish 1.) the general one, fo say, 2.) the more particular ones, 
to affirm, assert, pretend, concede, and the like. The pres. oni 
includes both; but in the first signification it is chiefly the pres. 
and imperf. act. with all their moods, which are in common use, 
the rest is supplied by the Anom. cimeiv, &c. which see. The 
fut. and aor. ohow, tpnoa, have preferably the more particular 
significations, which in the imperf., infin., and part. pres., to 
avoid ambiguity, are more usually expressed either by ¢doxev, 
which else is not used in prose, or by the middle voice’. 

3. We have arranged and denominated the forms of this 
verb as their formation requires; but with respect to its use, 
we notice further that the imperf. nv commonly is likewise aor. 
and may be interchanged with ¢irov as perfectly synonymous. 
To this pnv must be Joined the infin. gavat, which in a narrative 


1 For instance, én oroudaley, he said that he was in haste, Epacke orovdazety, he 
pretended to be in haste, pdoxwy, pretending, asserting ; ov paipevocs iit (for od 
pnp, is exactly the contrary of gnpi, I affirm, assert, see § 148. Obs. 2). 
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is always used in the sense of the preterite. If in the affirma- 
tive we say, for instance, tpn 6 IlepuxAnc, Pericles said, we say 
in sermone obliquo, pavat rov TlepixAéa, Pericles (is reported) to 
have said. Whenever the infin. pres. is required, Aéyev or 
paoxev, which we mentioned before, must be employed. 

4. In the language of daily intercourse an apheresis (sub- 
tracting from the beginning of a word) has given rise to the 
following forms, 

nut, say I, (‘inquam,’) the French dis-je, 

on repeating one’s self in a lively speech; and the same in the 
imperf. hv, 4, for Epny, Edn, (nv, H7,) merely in such locutions, as 

iv 0 éyo, said I, 

4 © dc, said he, 
in relating a conversation; and to this must be added the Epic 

i, (he or she said,) 

after having related a speech by way of a transition to the con- 
tinuance of a narrative. 


Il. xeiua, J le, of KEIO, KEQ. 


PRES. xeloat, xeirat, &c. 3 pers. pl. xeivrat, 

Infin. xeicOat, part. xeluevoc, imper. xeiao, &c. 
Conj. xéwpat, xén, &c. opt. xeoluny, 

Imperf. txelunyv, éxeoo, Execro, &c. 

Fut. xeloouat, 

Compounds xaraxeipat, xaraxeoo, &c. but the infin. xaraxeioOat. 

1. The JIonians also have of the radical verb KEQ, xéerat, 
xéovtat, KéeoOar, besides other forms, as xelarat, xéarat, for xeivrat, 
and the iterative xéoxero. 

2. The act. form xefw, xéw, in Homer, conveys the meaning 
of the fut., I will lie down. See below the Nofe to éjw in the 
Anom. AA. 

8. This verb, according to some grammarians, had no con- 
junctive mood; hence we find here and there xeiuat, xetrac, in 
the sense of the conjunctive, ex. gr. Stdxeyiat, Plato Phed. 84. 
and xetrac in Homer, where other critics read xiyrat. 

4, Along with its simple meaning, xetyuaz is also considered as 
a perf. pass. of rfOnuc: hence all its compounds correspond in 
their signification to the compounds of r{Onu, ex. gr. avariOnur, 
I consecrate, avaxeysat, [ am consecrated’, 


2 The difference between this and the real perf. pass. of riOnye is simply that it 
denotes the continued passive state, and hence has not generally as the other the 
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III. Olda, I know, of cidw. 


1. The old verb cidw properly signifies to see; a few of its 
tenses only signify fo know. None of the forms of one signi- 
fication occur in the other; and as the forms which mean ¢o 
know have many other anomalies, it is of great practical use to 
learn them here separately. Look for it in the sense of ¢o see 
in the list of Anomalous Verbs under cidw and dpaw. 

2. Oida is properly the perf. 2. of cidw, like Zora, Ionic olka, 
of cixw, (I have seen, perceived,) but has the power of a pres. 
tense in the signification of fo know, and the plusg. has, of 
course, that of the imperf. (see below, § 113. Obs. 10.) The 2 
pers. oléac and the whole pl. oidauev, oidare, otdacr, are of very 
rare occurrence in the Attics as the regular conjugation of oféa, 
which is supplied by syncopated forms; as, 


Pres. Sing. oléa, olc8a*, olde(v), 
Dual, — larov, LOTOV,; 
Pl.  topev, lore, icaat(y), 
Infin. cidévai, part. idee, via, oc, 
Conj. cide, opt. sideinv, 


Imper. ta8c*', torw, &c. 
IMPERF. sing. noev, Att. 76n, I did know, 
(Comp. § 118. 78ac, commonly jdecba, Att. Hdno8a, 
Obs. II. 2.) Gde, Att. dav, and gen, 
Pl. Hdeev, or Youev, 
HOeTE, OF HaTE, 
Hoeaav, OF Yoav, 
Fut. cicouat, more rarely cidjow, I shall know or learn. 
Verbal adj. (neuter,) ioréov. 
The aor. and the true perf. are supplied from yryywoKw. 
See the list of Anomalous Verbs. 

3. The Ionians and Dorians have iéuev for iouev: the Epics 
idmevae and iduey for cidévar, and instead of the plusg. ide they 
also have a lengthened form, for instance, 2 pers. jeidece, Heldne, 
3 pers. nelder, hetdn, (Il. x. 280. Od. 1. 206. Apoll. Rh. 2, 822.) 
and Herod. (1, 45.) has with a shortened termination jede, see 


subject of the act. with vd or mpd¢ connected with it, for instance, cvyriOnpt, I 
pout together, compose, cvvréOerrat v7’ abrov, it has been put together, composed by him, 
ovyxetrat, it 1s composed, consists of. 

5 A syncopated form instead of otdac@a, otd-c8a. See Obs. V. 12. to § 103.— 
There is an evidently incorrect, yet old and Attic form olc@ac, see Pierson ad 
Mer. 283. 

* Which must not be confounded with to@ from sipi. 
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the Note to page 201.—Homer has instead of joav—icay with 
the first syllable shortened (Od. 6. 772). 

4. Formerly grammarians used to mention here a particular 

verb, ; 

LON [Ly 

to which they gave all the above forms beginning with ., and 
these were considered as syncopated; the forms oléa, cidévat, 
were merely stated in the list of Anomalous Verbs under cidw. 
The Doric dialect has indeed a verb iaapi, tone, toart, but sup- 
posing even that all those forms are derived from it, usage has 
most certainly intermixed them, and the popular language of 
both old and later times has constantly employed in the sing. 
oloa, and in the pl, iouev. The above mixed conjugation is, 
therefore, best calculated for a Grammar which is to teach the 
practice of the language. 

5. But on looking a little more narrowly into the anomalies 
of the Greek language, we soon perceive that those forms ac- 
tually belong to oféa or cidw. It is obvious that the Ionic t8uev 
did not come from iouev: the latter, conformably to general 
analogy, (see § 23.) rather came from the former, and iduev as 
well as the infin. iduevac evidently belong to eidw, and not to 
ionut. Add to this the striking analogy, not only of the lan- 
guage in general, which so readily transfers the forms of the 
perf. by means of a syncope to the conjugation in ju, (see 
§ 110, 9.) but also the analogy of this verb itself, as no one 
can deny that the forms of the plusg. joyuev, pore, differ from 
nosmev, nose, barely by this syncope. Now topev, tore, stand 
exactly in the same relation to oidayev, otdare, for the difference 
of the very changeable vowel in this and similar verbs is of no 
weight whatever. The imper. tc0: was submitted, exactly like 
kéxpay Or, avwy 6, to similar abbreviations, (§ 110, 9.) as well as 
the 3 pers. pl. toaot’, from which the collateral form tonue ap- 
pears to be derived. 


5 The point is completely decided by some striking analogies, especially ésé- 
wcOpey and tixrny, which are compared below, § 110,9. But it will not be amiss 
to review here the analogy of all the forms proceeding from gorxa and olda. Just 
as 7eiQw makes zrézro@a, so do elxw and eidw make fgorea, and properly also go.da, 
the ¢ supplying the place of the redupl. (§ . Obs. 6.) A shortened form 

olka, oida, 
passed from the first verb into the Ionic dialect, and the second into the common 
language. But the complete form gorra, gorda, by changing ot into t, and by con- 
traction, (as it were of elxa, elda,) produced 
the part. eixwe, eidwe, and 
the moods eidw, eideinv, stated above, 6. The written language itself furnishes the 


— 


ee 


ey | a_i 
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6. The syllable e instead of oc in the other moods of oi8a has 
in its favour the analogy of Zora, (Ion. ofka,) sie (Anom. eikw). 
See the Note below.—Here too we plainly see the transition to 
the conjugation in ju: for, whilst the part. ciéw¢ continues in 
the usual analogy, the conj. and opt. take the terminations of 
that conjugation, cidw, (circumflexed,) cideinv. But the Epic 
poets may shorten the long vowel of this conjunctive, and 
neglect its accent as readily as in other conjunctives : iva &éo- 
pev for eidwjuev.—The radical vowel « was also shortened, conj. 
idéw, part. idvia (Homer ‘). 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANOMALY OF VERBS. 
§ 110.—Syncope and Metathesis. 


1. It is true that whatever deviates in language from the 
larger mass of what is regular, still follows some analogy even 
in this deviation; but this, especially in a dead language, is not 
always apparent, a variety of instances of the usage in common 
life, and of the different dialects, not having been assimilated 
to the language of books. Such isolated instances, which can 
only be learned and remembered singly, constitute anomaly in 


proof that practice retains sometimes several forms at once, and sometimes a single 
one ; the part. of Zotxa occurs in the three forms, éo.ewe, eixwe, oixwe, but that of 
olda occurs only in one, eida¢.—The plusg. required a new augment: Zo.xa com- 
monly took it according to the analogy of éopraZw ewpralor, trey : but there was 
likewise a regular plusg. with the syllable oc shortened. This appears from the 
pass. form, (of the perf. giypat, plusq. ntypny,) 
3 pers. plusq. jixro, without the augment Eixro. 
In the same way arose from éo.da, 
plusq. (ntdev,) poey. 
To this was added the syncope, which, as we shall see below, produced out of éorra, 
(altering the vowel, ) 
the 1 pers. pl. of the Bey: gotypev, 3 dual of the plusg. 
uKTNY, 
and out of olda, (with the same alteration,) the forms 
(old-08a) otc8a, 
idpev and toper, tore, 
but in the plusg. out of goer 
YOMEY, yore, Yoay. 
Homer’s ioay (instead of id-cay) differs from this goay, (instead of 7d-cay,) 
merely in the omission of the augment.—The accent, moreover, shows that icaor did 
not come from tons, since the 3 pers. pl. of tone must necessarily be icdot, (see 
tornpt,) and this is confirmed by the additional analogy of the verb fora, 
éotxa, —(ot into ¢, éix-cacty,) eitancy, 
olda, —(ot into ¢t, id-cacty,) icaory. 

Both are Attic forms instead of the regular éoixact, oidact, which establishes the 
common anomaly of the termination cact, instead of the generally prevailing final 
syllable aot of the perf. 

6 To facilitate the use of most Dictionaries and Indexes, we observe that all the 
above statements must be looked for in the pres. tenses of eidw, eidéw, and ionpt, 
and in their compounds, 
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its strictest meaning; but deviations which occur in several 
instances are consequently smaller analogies, which ought pro- 
perly to be added in particular rules and conjugations to the 
more general ones. ‘This, however, would be rather incon- 
venient; those smaller anomalies and isolated instances are, 
therefore, investigated separately, and considered as the ano- 
maly of the language, which in the Greek verb in particular is 
very considerable. 

2. Part of this anomaly has already been stated as excep- 
tions; the rest is arranged in an Alphabetical List. But to 
promote individual observation, and guard against a mere 
mechanismus, not only the smaller analogies to which these 
deviations conform are mentioned under the head of each verb 

¢ in the Lis/, but we previously review some classes which com- 
prise a greater variety of instances. 

3. A main class of deviations is produced by syncope. The 
conjugation in ju being, as we have seen above, a kind of syn- 
copated form, those parts of a common verb which agree with 
that conjugation must be ranked in this class of anomaly. 

4. Some verbs drop the vowel out of their root, ex. gr. réAw, 
3 pl. imperf. treXe or Ends, wedaw, aor. 1. pass. trAGOnv, wérouat, 
fut. wriooua’. There are two things principally to be at- 
tended to here :— 

a.) In some verbs the aor. 2. is formed merely in this way, 
wéroua, (imperf. éwerdunv,) aor. 2. tmrdunv, tyelow éeyel- 
poua, aor. 2. nypdpunv, (I woke,) ayslow, part. aor. 2. med. 
ayodpuevoe (assembled; but part. pass. ayepouevot, who 
are assembling). Further icyov and foro, (see Exw and 
érw,) and HAvOov, HABov (see Ep omar). 

b.) This syncope is most natural after a redupl.: hence 
mwimoaoxw from repaw, winrw from TIETQ, pwiuvw from 
MENQ, and in the perf., as dguw, perf. (dedgunxa,) dé- 
dunka, (see, however, other similar forms at 11. under 
Metathesis,) wéwrapa from TIETAQ, see weravvust. See 
also péuBAerac in wéAw. Hither belong also the aor. 
éxexAdunv and Erepvov from «éAowa: and ®ENQ with a_ 
double augment according to § 83. Oés. 7. 


5. The most usual syncope is that of the connecting vowel ?, 
1 Many instances, which seemingly belong to this syncope, are more properly 


ranked under a metathesis. See below, 11, 2. 
? That we call this a syncopated formation, merely because the usual connecting 
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of which the principal instances will be investigated, viz. under 
A the pres. and imperf., under B the aor., and under C the 
perf. 

A) In the pres. and imperf. (when this continues to be the 
imperf.) the syncope takes place in oluat, @uny, for olopa, wounr, 
and in the Epic puaGat, Zovc8ar, Zovro, for pbecBat, tovecBat, Zovero, 
(see o¢w,) compare also below in the List cebw, and ouevae from 
Zw. Hither belongs likewise the Epic orevrat, arevro, (to strive, 
threaten,) and (according to § 106. Ods. 6.) all the verbs in ju. 


6. Several verbs have (B) an aor. with this syncope, which 
must be compared with the aor. 2. or considered as such. In 
the 1 pers. act. nothing remains as termination but the », and 
as this can take place only with a vowel preceding, it produces 
a form which mostly agrees with the aor. 2. of the conjugation 
in pe in all its moods and part. And the vowel of these aor., 
whether long or short, whether a or n, conforms generally to 
the perf. 1. of the same verb, and remains unchanged in all its 
persons and moods, except that n and w are commonly changed 
in the opt. into e, at, o, and in the part. into e&, a, ov. Thus, 

oPévvupe, ZBEQ, ta Snxa,— Ea[3nv, EaSnuev, oBnvat, ofselnv. 

PBaivw, BAQ, BéBnxa,— EBnv, EBnuev, Bijvat, Balnv, Bi. 

didpdaxw, dédoaxa,— doar, ESpauev, Soavat, doainy, doa’. 

xrelvin, Exraka,— Exrav, ExT apey, KTAVAl, Krainy, KTac. 
ytyvwoKkw, EYVWKAs— Ey VW, EYVwED, yuwva, yvolny, yvous. 

Bidw, BeBiwna,— Pir, EBlwuev, Provat, Busnv, Brod. 

piw, répuKxa,— Epuy, Epupmev, Piva, punv* for Puinv, pic. 

See the more complete aor. of this kind in aAlexouat, PiBodckw, 
Obw, wérouat, oxEAdAw, TAnvat, @0avw, and isolated and uncom- 
mon forms in Bad\Aw, ynodoxw, kAdw, ovTaw, TAEwW, TrhGOW. 


Obs. 1. We observe further : 
1.) The inflection of those aorists follows corny with regard to the long vowel 
(§ 106, 7, 1). 
2.) in pay, (dédpaea,) along a takes the place of n, on account of the pre- 
ceding @: compare ynpavac from ynpaoxw ; see the Anom. 


vowel does not appear, without intending to assert that it had been there primitively 
and dropped, follows already from what we stated, § 106. Obs. 6, 7. 

3 The length of the a appears from instances like the close of an anapeestic verse 
of Aristoph. (ap. Herodian, Piersoni, p. 465.) ded | po 0° dv obdx | aédpa- | per, and 
from the Ionismus @dpyy. Compare with it particularly ynoavat, in the Anom. 
ynpaoxw. We see that the p, which every where preferably has @ after it, also 
Preval here. 

* Theocr. 15, 94. where formerly the reading was incorrectly gvg. Compare 
above, § 107. Obs, III. 6. 


Q 
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3.) the aor. &¢0nv (¢0ayw) is the only one which does not take the vowel of 
the perf. '¢0axa, (aor. 1. &p9aoa,) but that of the fut. ¢Oncopar. 

4.) the aor. érdwy, on account of its coming from 7Aww, (not rAédw,) is the only 
one which retains the w in the participle rdw, (éxtwdAwe, Il. 2. 291.) and 
which undoubtedly had wyrog (for ovc, dyroc). The same is éBiwy, the only 
one in common language which has » instead of ot, in contradistinction 
from Bcoiny, (opt. pres.) and in more ancient poets occur also addyny, yyginy. 

5.) the shortened 3 pers. plur. in v, instead of gay, has, like torny, the vowel 
before » always short, ex. gr. Bay, iipady. See § 107. IV. b. 

Obs. 2. As we have seen above, § 106, 107. that the termination 4 of the imper. 
belongs likewise to the syncopated formation, since it has an immediate connexion 
with the root, the imper. of the above forms, as far as it occurs, is formed in the 
same way ; ex. gr. BijO1, paOr, yvwOs, SuOr (pl. Bijre, dure, &c.). Thus the follow- 
ing four imper. in 0c and its abbreviation ¢ (§ 106, 4.) must be ranked among the 
aor. mentioned here, viz. 

wiOe, cruOe, oxec, ppéc. 
See in the List, rivw, crdw, Zxw, ppéw. 


7. To these aor. act. must be added a corresponding pass. 
aor. in nv, oo, ro, &c., which thus corresponds to the aor. 2. 
med. of the regular conjugations. But it must be remembered, 
1.) that most instances have not the medial, but the perf. pass. 
signif.; 2.) that with regard to the vowel they conform to the 
perf. pass.; and, 3.) that they are exclusively confined to the 
most ancient poets. Some of them actually belong to one of . 
the mentioned aor. act. as pass., viz. 

EBAnunv, opt. BAslunv,—of EBAnv, (EvuBAhrny,) see BadrAw, 

éxrauny, cracBat, xraduevoc,—from Exrav, see xrelvw. 

See also in the List in the proper place the forms 
ovyyvoiro, ovTduevoc, and in reference to the mentioned 
k\v6t, the old part. xAbpevoc. 
Whence it follows that those which follow the same analogy 
without any act. form occurring, must be considered in the 
same light: ex. gr. : 


wvéw, Témvupat, — (ervbunv,) adunvuto, 
Abw, AAVua, — (éAUunNr,)  Abro, 
P0iw, EGOiuar, — epOiunrv,  POiusvoc, opt. POtunv. 


See the List. See also éxAnuny in wlyrAnus Evaocbe in valw, 
éooduny in cebw, éxbuny in yéw, and the part. xrivevoc, rrdpevoc, 
(in werdvvupm,) Oiuevoc, apmapuevoc. 

8. Neither must the syncopated aor. pass., having a conso- 
nant before their termination, (EAexro, 3£xOa:, &c.) be sepa- 
rated from them. ‘They are derived from the simple theme 
of the verb, and when this simple theme is at the same time 
the usual one, they distinguish themselves from the imperf. 
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and the moods of the pres. tense barely by this syncope, on 
account of which they also agree exactly, like the preceding, 
with their perf. and plusg. pass. without a redupl., with which 
tenses they may be compared, but with which they must not 
be confounded. In their act. and pass. and medial signif. 
they all follow the pres. in pat, and they too belong exclusively 
to the most ancient poetry, 
déxopat, eedéypunv, edédeE0, &e. SedéyOat,—aor. syncope, 
(2éyunv,) eEo, Eexro, infin. déxPa, imper. déE%o. 
piyvum, (MITQ,)—(éulyuny,) plro. 
AEacBar,— (2Aéypnv,) A€Eo, Aéwro, Ab Oar. 
Tad\Aw,—(2rdApnr,) waAro, &c. 
dpvumt, (OPQ,)—imper. 3pco, Hpunv, Woro, infin. do0a, 
part. Sppuevoc, and some others like ?yevro for zyévero, 
ero, (see ev xopmat,) dATOo, (see GAAopat,) 2AéAccro, (see 
éAcAlZw,) ixuevoc, douevoc. 

Obs. 3. That the o is dropped in terminations beginning with o6, is understood 
of course here as in the perf. pass. Hence d&yOat, 6p0at. Hither belong also the 
dual pidvOny, (see below, praivw,) and dropping two consonants, 7rép0at (see below, 

épOw 5). 
‘ Obs. : When the indic. of these pass. aor. retains its augment in any verb, of 
which the redupl. is the simple augment, it cannot be distinguished from the plusq. 
in point of form: wppny, ixrdpny, igdipny, ioobuny. 

9. Lastly (C) in the perf. and plusg. lengthened forms are 
sometimes shortened by this syncope, and when such perf. 
have, as we shall see in § 113, the signif. of the pres., they 
have a 2 pers. imper. with the termination @ (§ 106, 4. with 
the Oés. 8). This is the case with 

— wéxpaya,— xéxparypiev, ixéxoaypev, imper. xéxoay Ot, (see xeatw,) 

avwya, (see the List,)—davwynuev, imper. avwy A. 
ei AovBa,— citAfAovOuev, Epic forms for 2AjAvGa (see Epyo- 
frat). 
The syllable oc from « generally becomes « through this syn- 
cope, 
wéroWa, from we(Ow,—érérOuev, (Homer,) 
orca, from eixw,—Eovypev, 3 pers. dual, 

§ These considerations will enable us to appreciate the merit of the usual state- 
ment, that not only Aéero, déyOat, &c. but also BARoAat, eripevoc, &c. are instances 
of perf. and plusg. rejecting their redupl. It is obvious that Néxro, d&ypevog, are in 
the same predicament with \vro, cripevoc, and these again with BAijoOat, crapevoc. 
But to separate the latter from the act. BANrny, ray, would be contrary to all 
grammatical criticism. All the above forms must, therefore, be placed in one 


category ; they are aor. like icray, @8nv, and explained by their syncopated forma- 
tion, which in one part of their forms contains the formation in pt. 


Q2 
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Perf. tixrov, plusg. zixrny, all poetical forms, and this 
proves the correctness of our afore-stated derivation 
from iopev, &c. viz. 

oléa, (from cidw,)—ouev or taper, tare, 3 pers. plusg. Epic 
loav, imper. iobh, 

Infin. Epic iSuévar for eidéuevar, (commonly eidévat,) with 
the Att. plusg. yopev, gore, qoav, for jodepmev, Qoere, 
nozaav. See about the forms from forxa and olda, the 
Note to § 109. III. 5. 

Obs. 5. When through this syncope the consonant of the radical form comes 
before a r in the termination, this r, because of the similarity of sound with the 
terminations of the pass. (rérug@e, é¢0apOe, and the like,) sometimes becomes a @. 
Thus the rest of the persons of the imper. dyvwyt become instead of 

dvwyere, AvwyiTw,— Avwy Ge, dvwy Ow, and of the perf. 
éypnyopa, typnyspare,— typnyopbe, 
(see éyeipw,) and this accounts most naturally for the Epic zéwoo@e, (see below, 
TATXW,) 
wéirovOa, rerévOare,— rinroode, 
that is to say, as soon as the @ came before the 7, it was changed into o, (as tdpev, 
iore,) and the y was dropped, (zrézoore,) which was erroneously made a pass. 7é7000e. 

10. This syncope is more natural whenever the characteristic 
of the verb is a vowel. But, as we have seen in § 97, 7. it is 
but in a very few verbs that this vowel is pure before the 
termination a of the perf, ex. gr. in 

dfdia, (see deiaar in the List,) whence perf. pl. dédmev, 
dédure, for dedtaper, Te, 

Plusq. 2d€dpev, 2dédire, Edédicav, for 2ediemer, re, EOEdlecar, 
Imper. 86.91, 
and as some of the perf. in nea, when shortened by the Epic 
poets, have their radical vowel (a) before the termination, é- 
Bua, (BéBaa,) BeBdacr, BeBawe, this ancient form and this syn- 
cope jointly serve to account for such perf. in the Attic and 
common language in the dual and pl. of the indic. and in the 
infin., ex. gr. of rérAnxa, (see the Anom. riijvat,.) TETAAA— 
rérdapev, &c. infin. rerhévat (for rerAa-éva). This agrees per- 
fectly with the pres. of the conjugation in ju, torauev, iordvac: 
hence most of the other parts of the conjugation in «xc adopt 
this form of the perf. thus, 
Perf. rérAapev, térAare, terAaat(v), 
dual, rérXarov, 
Plusg. pl. trérAapev, érérdare, érérdacav, 
dual, érérXarov, érerAarny, 
Infin. rerhavat, (short a,) 
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Imper. rérdahh, rerAatw, &e. 
Opt. rerAalny. 
The conjunctive of this verb is not used in this form; we give 
that of BéBnxa, BéBaperv, &c. 
Conj. BeBo, ae, 7, &e. 
The part. alone does not follow the conjugation in ju, but is 
contracted of awe—wc, so that the masc. and neut. became 
homonymous, (awe and adc, gen. adrog, contracted we, Wwroc,) 
and this contracted form has a peculiar fem. in waa, ex. gr. of 
BéBnxa, part. BeBnrwe, via, de, 
BeBac, BeBGoa, PeBac, 
gen. BeBwroc. 
Of these perf. there is none in common use but the sing. indic. 
of the perf. and plusg. (rérAnka, ac, &,—érerAnKerv, etc, et): all 
the other parts have the above collateral forms, which mostly 
are more in use than the regular ones. See in the List, be- 


sides rAjva and Baivw, Ovickw, ré8vnxa, and above in lornme, 
(§ 107. Ods. II. 2, 3.) the perf. garnxa. 


Obs. 6. We observe further, 

a. that except the 3 pers. pl. of the perf. (rerAdaor, reOvaciy, écracty, &c.) the 
a is short in all the other forms, the short vowel of the termination having 
been removed by syncope, not contracted with the radical vowel; and that 
consequently we ought not to write rerAdvat, reOvavat, toravar®, 

b. that it is only the contracted part. which has the fem. ca: the Epics em- 
ployed it regularly in via in the resolved form, ex. gr. BeBawe, BeBavia,— 
BeBweo, BeBioa. 

c. that the termination awe, neuter adc, of the part. (§ 27, 10.) becomes ewe in 
the Ionic dialect, (see tornpt, § 107. Obs. II. 3.) which is the usual Attic 
form in reOvewc, of Ovnoww (see the List, and compare further wemrwe, me- 
mrewe, in the Anom. wimru, and BeBpwe in BiBpwonw). 


11. Sometimes a metathesis of the vowel with a liquid, (§ 19. 
Obs. 2.) changes the radical verb, chiefly, in two cases : 


1.) In the aor. 2. see § 96. Obs. 7. and compare also the 
Anom. ayaprdvw, and réorw. 

2.) In several verbs, of which the simple theme has a 
liquid for its: characteristic, ex. gr. in the root OAN, 
aor. EBavov, fut. Pavovma, a transposition of the vowel 
ONA takes. place to facilitate the conjugation; hence 


° The quantity in comedy, ex. gr. reOvavat, Aristoph. Ran. 1012. shows that the 
short a was in common use. But this did not prevent poets, particularly an old 
one like Aischylus, from employing in the infin. for the sake of the metre, the con- 
tracted form reOvavat (Agam. 550). The Epic a reOvapevar, reOvapey, are 
explained on comparing them with § 107. Obs. IV. 1 
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réOvnxa, réOvauev, &c. and this transposition in some 
verbs produces the new usual pres., in this instance 
Ovioxw. The same is done with the root MOA. But 
owing to the difficult pronunciation of pA, a PB is in- 
serted between these letters in the middle of the word, 
according to § 19. Obs. 1. uéufsAwxa for péudwKa, and 
the yw itself is changed in the beginning of the word 
into a (3, BAdoxw’. This supposition renders the ana- 
logy of the three following verbs evident and com- 


plete, 
Ovickw, Oavovpa, Eavov, réOvnxa, (OAN, ONA,) 
Oodoxw, Popovpar, EDopor, (OOP, OPO,) 


BAwdoxw, podrodtpmat, Euorov, uéufsAwka, (MOA, MAO,) 
which see in the List; and the defective forms tropov, 
wétrpwrat, (see below zropety,) belong together in the same 
way *. 

Under this metathesis can be ranked with perfect certainty 
only those verbs in which the transposed vowel is recognised 
in some forms, as the a in reOvavat, reAvalny, and the o in péu- 
BAwxa. But where there is merely an n, it may appear doubt- 
ful whether we are to call it a metathesis, or simply a syncope; 
ex. gr. whether it be déuw, (AEM, AME,) dédunxa, or (like véuw, 
vevéunka,) déuw, (Sedéunka,) Sédounxa. Hither belong with a dif- 
ferently formed pres. 

reuve, fut. reuc@, aor. treuov, perf. rétunka, 

kapvw, ful. kaovpat, aor. Exayov, perf. xékunxa. 

Yet a more distinct analogy appears to class these verbs in the 
category of a metathesis, (TEM, TME, KAM, KMA,) and this 
is still more certain with respect to the verb xaAéw, though the 
succession kaAfw, xadéow, xéxAnka, seems to point to a bare syn- 
cope. The fut. xadéow, or with the best Attic writers cad, 18 
unquestionably the fué. of the primitive KAAQ, (compare § 95. 
Obs. 12.) but the usual pres. xadéw comes only from the fut. as 
the Tonic pres. payéopac does from the fut. uaxécopat, —ovpat 
(see § 95. the second Note to Obs. 16). The radical form 
KAAQ gave xéxAnxa by the same transposition, (KAA, KAA,) 


7 Exactly in the same relation are BAGE to padaxdc, BrAirrw, (I squeeze out,) to 
pede: see Buttm. Levilogus, 11. 108. And a still stronger analogy for poActy, pép- 
Brwa, BrXQWorw, is afforded by the following two instances, pépoc, (death,) pOrcaip- 
Boorog, apapreiv, dpBporeiy, aBporaZav. 

® The corresponding radical form of BtBpwoxew has been preserved only in the 
cerbal subst. Bopa. 
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as the above perf.: hence the poets have also, corresponding 
to the form Ovjcxw from OANQ, a pres. cuxAnjoxw. Thus 

kaAvéw, kikAhokw, fut. Kado, perf. kikAnxa, (KAA, KAA.) 
See in the List Bad\Aw BeBAnxa, oxéAAw EoxAnxa. 

Obs. 7. When by transposition two vowels meet together, a contraction ensues ; for 
instance, cepdw has in fut. and aor. short a, (xepdiow, kepacat,) but by transposition 
lon. xpijoat, Att. (after the p) xéxpaxa, &c. See also weddw, wepdw. The same 
contraction takes place in the root of the verb rapdrrw, (short a,) which being 
transposed Oparrw, (long a,) and oropéiyyupi—orpwryupt, See both these verbs in 
the list of the Anom. : 


§ ItI.—New Themes derived from the Tenses. 


1. There is another, but not very common species of ano- 
maly, when any other than the pres. becomes a new theme, 
partly because it could be taken in the sense of the pres., and 
partly because it was more familiar to the ear than the pres. 
This occurs only with the perf. and the aor. 2. act. and pass. ; 
for we have assigned their proper place in § 96. Ods. 9. to 
those forms which, by an irregular assumption of the charac- 
teristic ¢, used to be derived from the fut. 

2. A. The perf. having frequently the signif. of the pres. 
(as we shall see in § 113.) it sometimes actually forms a new 
pres., but chiefly only in the Doric dialect, or with Epic poets. . 

Thus we read in Theocr. (15, 58.) SeSofkw for Sora, I fear, 
(Anom. Seicat,) and in Homer xexAnyourec (Anom. xdaZw). 
Hence the imperf. in ov derived from perf.; ex. gr. Hesiod, 
émépuxoyv, (as if from TIE®YKQ,) from wéguxa, to which also 
belong the 3 pers. like yéywve, avivobe, dvwye, which in Homer 
are not only perf. (that is to say, pres. tenses,) but frequently also 
imperf. (or aor.) Hither belong likewise the fut. ésrjEw (see 
§ 107. Obs. IT. 4.) and reOvnEw (Anom. Oviicxw). 


Obs. 1. The statement of this anomaly is rendered rather difficult by the circum- 
stance, that we have unquestionable vestiges of part of the Doriaus having given to 
several persons of the actual perf. in general, terminations similar to those of the 
pres.: as the infin. yeyaxayv, Pind. (Anom. yiyvopat,) dedixny, (for -eyv,) Theocr. 
instead of deducivar, werdvOnc, wepden, (for -etc, e,) instead of ag, ¢, Theocr.; and 
the part.in wy, ovca, instead of we, via, ex. gr. weppixovrac, Pind. pepevdeovea, 
(from pepévnea,) Archimed. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 88. Obs. 11. and 14. 
8 111. Obs. 2.—Reduplicated aor. like rémBov, dpapoy, &c. (§ 83. Obs. 7. § 85. 
Obs. 2.) are erroneously considered as belonging hither. 

Obs. 2. The accent of some Epic part. and infin. points likewise to a perf. pass. 
having assumed the form of a pres ; ex. gr. dxnxépevoc and deaynpevoc, dcdynobat, 
under dxaxiftw, drdAnpar — dAdAnoOat, drdadhpevoc, tAnAdpevoc, apnpipevog, 
écovpevog, see under thatyw, dpapionw, cebw. 
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3. B. The aor. 2. produces in some verbs a new formation 
as if from éw, and the aor. 2. act. in particular, because of the 
infin. in siv. 

It cannot be presupposed that there have been verbs evpéw, 
ruyéw, &c. but the aor. evpov, ciety, Eruxov, ruxeiv, gave birth 
to the formation evejow, ebonxa, rerbyxnxa, &c. which produced, 
but later, a pres., see evploxw, ruyxdvw, and similar forms in 
pavOdvw, BrAacravw, yiyvopa, &c. 

In some other verbs, of which the aor. 2 pass., as deponens, 
has an act. signif., there was a perf. in nxa formed of ny in the 
same way: 

éppinka, from éppiny, (I flowed,) see péw, 

Kexdonxa and xexdapnua, from éyaonv, (I rejoiced,) see 
xalow, 

dedanwa and dedanuat, from idany, (I learned,) see AA. 


§ 112.—Anomalous Mutability of the Root. 


1. By far the greatest part of the anomalies of the Greek 
verbs consists in the intermixture of forms derived from dif- 
ferent themes, so that several derivative tenses conjugated 
regularly presuppose another pres. than the usual one. Some 
instances of this kind have been treated of above, § 92. sepa- 
rately for practical purposes, and as belonging to the usual 
conjugation. We shall now review those which either deviate 
too much, or oner little uniformity in their class of verbs. — 

2. The different <vay in which the root of a verb is conju- 
gated constitutes the diversity of themes; and these different 
radical forms very frequently co-exist together through the 
whole verb, or some of its parts, especially in the pres. The 
relationship of some letter, love of euphony, anxiety of the 
old poets to have a variety of forms of words for their verses, 
and lastly also some less important motives, which to us have 
the appearance of mere chance, occasioned the formation and 
combination of such collateral forms. The language of daily 
intercourse generally adopted either one or the other of such 
forms. But it was also very natural that, considering the 
great number of parts of a verb, the differences arising from 
the different radical forms were necessarily intermixed. This 
is the anomaly which actually is so frequent in the Greek verb. 

3. We must remember here what is evident from § 92. that 
the regular process of the verb is by no means the primitive 
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and natural one, and in particular that it did not proceed from 
the pres., but that in the most essential verbs expressive of 
natural wants, the most ancient and true root lies in other 
tenses, and most readily in the aor. 2. when there is one; and 
that the pres. is merely a derivative form, in which the root is 
enlarged, and made fuller and more sonorous; ex. gr. from 
AHBQ or AABQ,—AauBavw. But this radical form generally 
does not extend beyond the pres. and imperf., so that. this 
alone already renders such a verb anomalous, when the whole 
is considered as conformable to method; ew. gr. AauBavw, 
éAauBavov,—Afpopuat, EXaBov, &c. | 

4. The circumstance that there is a double form of a pres. in 
actual use, occurs even in common prose; and many double 
forms, like Xsizw and Aiurdve, xrefvw and xrfyvumt, are found 
in the best prose-writers. But one of the forms frequently 
belongs to a certain dialect, as, for instance, aywéw for ayw, 
puyyavw for pevyw, were more familiar to the Ionians. Poets 
of all times were particularly fond of such collateral forms as 
were handed down to them from days of yore. Frequently 
also such a fuller collateral form became most current in po- 
pular language, and was completely conjugated with aor. &c., 
whilst the equally complete radical form receded from the 
language of daily intercourse, as tép)w trepca, gave way to 
mwop0iw érdpOnca. 

Obs. 1. Such modifications of the radical form were frequently attended with 
differences in the signif. Instances of this kind belong to Dictionaries, or to the 
Section on the Formation of Words. But here, too, it is impossible to draw a strict 
line of demarcation. The idea of duration, which in those fuller forms was to be 
rendered more sensible as a stronger contrast to the idea of the aor., gave rise to 
the modifications of repetition, (ierative,) of frequency, (frequentative,) and of 
habit (habitual, usual). Thus it was very natural that of two co-existing forms of 
the pres. one adopted such a modification preferably to the other. For instance, 
the verb gopéw made of pépw, which is formed perfectly analogous to the above- 
mentioned zop$iw, and to several other correct collateral forms, has, however, 
generally some more restricted peculiar means, as ‘to wear a coat,’ § put i on 
usually.’ But there is no fixed rule to be established on that head, and no writer, 
no poet in particular, considered himself bound by it. Without attending to any 
particular shade of meaning, the fuller form was frequently preferred whenever 
euphony, the convenience of the metre or stress to be laid on the thought, required 


it; and gopéw, for instance, was often employed for ¢ipw. But all this can only 
be hinted at here. 

Obs. 2. Whenever there was, along with the usual regular form of the verb, 
another rather deviating one in the pres., this also produced, it is true, an anomaly 
in the language ; for the same writer being obliged to render the thought, for 
which he used, for instance, Acuzrdyw in the pres., by Aeipw in the fut., it may be 
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said that the fut. of Asumdyw is Aciw. Yet as in this case it is not two defective 
verbs which constitute an anomalous whole as in the former, but there merely is 
along with a regular perfect verb (Acimw, Aeipw, &c.) a defective one, (Aipurdvw,) 
which poets and orators use for their own purposes, all such defective collateral 
forms must be left to dictionaries. The grammarian can only direct the attention 
of the learner to the analogy according to which the lengthened forms resemble 
each other in many instances, as will be seen in the following §§. 


5. But it does not follow that all the themes, which are or 
appear to be the basis on which some tenses were formed, 
have, therefore, existed. It is, indeed, possible that the simple 
radical form which is in the other tenses may have existed 
formerly in a pres. (compare § 83. Ods. 6.); but on the whole 
it is not probable: and it often would happen that the habit 
of seeing various formations combined in one verb, led to the 
preference of an easier conjugation, or introduction of some 
change, neither of which circumstances necessitates the suppo- 
sition of a-corresponding pres. of a similar theme. Of this 
nature 1s, beside the instances mentioned in the two preceding 
§§, the transition of the verbs in w to the formation (éw), jow, 
&c. (see 8.) 

6. There are frequently several of these circumstances con- 
curring, so that the conjugation of a verb is mixed up with 
that of three or more forms. Thus we have of the primitive 
form IIH@Q or IAQ, barely the aor. ?rafov: another form, 
strengthened with » by position, ILENOQ, maintained itself in 
the perf. wérovOa, &c., but both were forced to give way in the 
pres. and imperf. to the form rdacyw, which now gives its name 
to the whole verb. From ITIETAQ comes zerdow, &c. in the 
perf. pass. through the syncope wérrapat, whilst the lengthened 
form weravvuu is alone in use in the pres. and imperf., &c. 

7. Some of the derivative forms of verbs are of such a 
nature, that there are scarcely any instances remaining in the 
language of a similar change of the radical verb; ex. gr. in 
ayiviw from ayw, racxw from T1AOQ, écbiw from %8w, zAabyw 
from zAdw, &c. Most of them, however, conform with others 
to the same obvious analogy, which must be comprised under 
one point of view, the better to commit to memory the anomalies 
of their conjugation, and the numerous collateral forms of the 
whole verb, or its pres. tense, which occur especially in the 
Greek poets. 

Remember that, when in the following examples two forms 
_ are combined by anp, they are both in use;—where FROM is 
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mentioned, the latter verb either is quite obsolete, and to be 
recognised only in the tenses derived from it, or is found merely 
in the old poets ;—-and when For is mentioned, the first form is 
peculiar to the poets. Verbs belonging to the first and third 
category are not stated again in the list of Anomalous Verbs, 
unless there be some particular reason for it. 

8. One of the readiest changes was 

w—into éw, more rarely dw, contr. o: 
plrrw and purréw, xruréw from KTYTQ, (whence ixrurov,) 
yauéw from TAMQ, (whence %ynua,) puxaoua from 
MYKQ, (whence Zuvxov,) dauaw from AEMQ, (whence 
2daunv,) kbw and xvéw, wOéw from QEQ (whence dow). 
Whenever the regular inflection of a verb was attended with 
any difficulty, or might be productive of cacophony and in- 
distinctness, it was conjugated as if the pres. ended in éw. 
(See above, 5.) 

Obs. 3. To this class belong the verbs, of which the characteristic already is & or 
y in the pres., pu, fut. pnow,—adtw, ab=now. It isthe same with the perf. of 
verbs in pw, see above, § 101. Obs. 9. Further, pévw pepévynea, riarw, ruvw and 
TUTTHOW, pEAW pEAAHOW, Ebpw ppnow, KaDevdw Kalevdnow, &c. When the fut. 
and other forms of such verbs have an ¢, as dyOopat axGécopat, (see also payopat, 
Zdw, and dw, 2.), it may be viewed in the same light, yet it is more correct to re- 
cognise here the old formation mentioned above, § 95. Obs. 15, which maintained 
itself from the same causes which in other instances induced the formation of the 
Fut. in qow. 

Obs. 4. Though both kinds of future do not presuppose, or at least do not neces- 
sarily presuppose, a pres. tense in éw, yet such a pres. tense often was formed, 
sooner or later, in consequence of these fut. Thus undoubtedly originated, already 
in the oldest language, radéiw, from radéow, (see the List,) and probably also 
ptrréw pera, which was much in use, from perrjow. But the proof of this is 
rather difficult ; we are, therefore, perfectly warranted in deriving every fut. in 
éow and jow from a pres. tense in éw, if there be such a one in use. 

Obs. 5. We must, however, remark, that the Ionians in particular are fond of 
forming single parts of the pres. or imperf., as if of &w, without the whole pres. tense 
occurring ; ex. gr. wpdet, Eee, cup Padredpevoc, wuelevpevoc, Herod. raZevy, for 
ézvrieSov, Homer, &c. 

9. Several dissyllabic barytone verbs, of which the first syl- 
lable has an ¢, give collateral forms by changing this « into o, 
and taking the termination éw, 

péow and dopéw, rpéuw and rpopéw, déguw and dopéw, rip bw 
and zopQéw. Hither belong therefore the forms dedo- 
knuevog for dedeypévoc, éxrdévnxa, peudpnrat, édAnro, (see 
déxouat, krelvw, pslpopat, etAw,) 
or the radical syllable has w with the termination dw, 
TOW X aw, Swpdw, and also Bpwuaw, vwpdw, Tewraw, oTpw- 
paw, for Boiuw, vésw, rpérw, arpéipw. 
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The verb zéroua alone has, beside the collateral forms zoréoyat 
and mrwraoua, another zordouat. 
10. Verbs in w purum sometimes take the termination -oxw, 
retaining their radical vowel, 
ynodw and ynodoxw, iAdoua and iddoxopat, gackw from 
PAQ, (whence gPijow, see § 109. I. 2.) pbouar and ptoxc- 
pa, and lengthening the radical vowel yryveoxw from 
rNOQ. 
But those in é most commonly become -foxw, 
kvéw—kutoxw, orenfw—oreploxw, 
and as the infin. aor. 2. terminates in civ, this sometimes occa- 
sioned a new formation in éw (see § 111, 3.) out of it, and a 
pres. tense in {oxw, 
from ‘EY PQ, aor. cipov, sipetv,—evoloxw,—fut. ebpjow : 
see also aumAakloxw, aragioxw, travoicKopat. 

Obs. 6. This form may be compared with the Latin verbs inchoatire, since several 
of these verbs denote a beyinning, increase, growing; but they seldom distinguish 
themselves by this signification from the simple form, as the Latin rubescere, for 
instance, does from rubere. We have, however, an instance of this kind in 7Bdw, 
I am arrived at puberty, nBaonw, I am growing up to puberty. Commonly the simple 
form had the same signif., or was quite obsulete. But verbs in oxcw sometimes 
have a causatire or transitive sense, (see § 113, 2. to cause or get another to be in 
the state, or to perform the action, of the simple verb,) ex. gr. peOtw, J am drunk, 
peOvonw, I intoxicate (see the List) ; miioxw, I give to drink, from mrivw, Ercov. 
See below Bidw, about Biwoxoxat. The learner has been cautioned already (in the 


Obs. to § 103. IT. 1. Note) carefully to distinguish the lonic imperf. and aor. in oxoy 
from these verbs. 


Obs. 7. The « in the termination oxw is, however, sometimes radical, and the o a 
mere strengthening addition ; er. gr. AXaoxw from AAKQ, éioxw (to liken, compare,) 
from eixw, (to be like, resemble,) terbonw for rebyw. The case is different with 
adtvokw, didonw. 


11. Some verbs have Attic and Poetical collateral forms in 
Ow, with different vowels preceding, 
prcyiOw for préyw, veuéOw for véuw, 0ivb0w for P0irw: 
nyepeBovrat, nepéPovrac are Epic forms for ayelpovrat, 
asipovrat; OadéOw and paéOw are verbs derived from the 
aor. 2. ) 
Hither belongs also the lengthening by means of the letters af 
before the termination, which occurs even in Attic prose, but is 
found only as a preterite, imperf., or aor. in -afov, and in the 
dependent moods. Those which occur of this kind are, 
duvxabev, eidxaborv, from siwkw, cixdOeav, etxaPorut, from 
elkw, auvvabev, auvvaboluny, from apivw, coyabev from 
etoyw, and the Epic perextafov from xlw. 
Compare with them the forms introduced at a later period 
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instead of véw, (I spin,) adéw, xvaw, vhOw, arnbw, cvnOw: see 
also 7AnOw and 7ofOw, in wiumAne and wipronue. 

12. Sometimes a » is inserted before the termination, 

daxvw from AAKQ, (whence Zéaxoy,) see also below, réuvw, 
Kav. 

Hence {w and éw become—ivw and tvw, 

aivw from TIIQ, riw and rivw, Ow and Oivw, évréw and 
évréve, see also p0iw, déw, idpdbw, 

and aw becomes -alvw, seldom davw, 

Bafvw from BAQ, ~0avw from ®OAQ. 

13. The trisyllabic and polysyllabic verbs in avw, and some 
in alvw, have, however, a theme in w for their radical form, 
which (coming from the aor. 2., see § 111, 3.) produces some 
tenses, as if of fw: 

avéw and avgavw, BAacravw from BAASTQ, aor. 2. e3Xa- 

otov, fut. BrAaothow, aréxPoua and amexOdvopa, see 
also below apuapravw, aicBdavoua, &c.—drA1cPavw and 
dXtcBalyw, aor. 2. wrALcBov, fut. ddioBijow. 
The verbs in dvw usually insert a nasal sound in the radical 
syllable of the verb, and shorten the radical vowel, when it is 
long, in this manner, 

Acimw and Amravw, gdedyw and guyyavw, ipebyw and 
épvyyavw, AnOw and AavOavw. See also below, avdavy, 
Oryyavw, AauBavw, Aayyavw, pavOdvw, rvvPdvomat, 
TVYXavw. 

Obs. 8. With respect to the quantity of the doubtful vowels before the final syl- 
lable yw, it may be remarked in general that ivw and tyw are long, ex. gr. epiva, 
dpivw, Boadvyw, but dyw short. However, if we follow the Epics, 

P0arw, ixdyw, Kiyavw, 
are long: but the Attics are so far deviating, that they not only make 
tivw, d0ivw, short, but also include again 


POdryw, xtyayw ', in the analogy of the other verbs in ayw, and make 
them also short. 


14, A very frequent change is that of 
w Into vuse or vvupe (see § 106. Obs. 8). 

a.) IN vue: otyw and olyvupt, delxvupe from AEIKQ, (whence 
d:iEw, &c.) see below, dyvupt, dovumt, dudoyvupt, 
Cedyvum, &c., and also wrafpw and wrapyupae (primi- 
tive form IITAPQ, compare above § 92, 9). 

1 In this word the Attics made the syllable «ec long, which else as a redupl. is 


short, and actually is so in etyjvat, &e. See in the List the quantity of the other 
forms belonging to ¢0ivw and ¢0arw. 
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b.) in vvupme: kpsudw and xpeuavvup, see below, cepdvyvmt, 
meTavvuml, oxedavvup, Jéw and Zévvuu, see below, 
kopivvumt, oBévvupt, cropévvupt, tlw and rivvupe, ydow 
and ywvvup. See below Govvumt, pdvvupt, orpwvvupt, 
Xowvvume. 

15. A change, which is rather confined to poets, is the in- 
sertion of a v before the termination dw, thus, 

dw into vaw, vijut 

Sapaw and dapurvdw, dauvnut, repvaw, wépynu, from mrepaw, 
and changing « into ¢, xipvaw, xlovnu, from xepaw, 
kepavvumn,) and also wfAvnu, wlrvnut, oxldvnu, from 
mweAaw, IIETAQ, SKEAAQ. 

16. Several verbs, not only those in jx, but many others, 
the redupl. in the pres. 

yeyywon from I'NOQ, whence yvdoopa, pyvioKw, m- 

modoxw, &c., and pévw and puluvw, mhamrw * from NETQ, 
ylyvouat from rENQ. 

17. Lastly, some verbs form single tenses from very different 
radical verbs, exactly as in Latin fero, tuli, latum. And the 
very same verb is an instance of it in Greek, 

pépw, ful. olow, aor. hveynov. 
The other most decisive examples may be seen in the List, 
under aipéw, eimeiv, Eoxouat, 2o0fw, dpdw, rofyw. Compare also 
the additional remarks to aXicxoua, tptcAat, Sau Oiw, rAHoow, 
rAnva, wvéopuat. 


§ 118.—Anomaly of Signification. 

1. Whatever relates to the signif. of verbal forms is properly 
the province of Syntax, since it cannot be separated from the 
theory of the construction of the language. The most general 
points, without which the subject of conjugation could not have 
been understood, have already been stated; and the deviations 
of meaning, as far as they are more or less firmly established 
in some verbs, cannot be kept distinct from the anomaly of the 
formation of verbs, exactly as in Latin, ex. gr. odi, hortor, audeo, 
ausus sum ; but the instances in Greek are at once more various 
and frequent. 

2. We must, however, previously elucidate a subject, (which 
on the whole, concerns only the Dictionary,) because it enters 

? The tin winrw is long according to the Etym. M., and the first syllable of 


Kiydyw, inpt, is acknowledged to be long. The inferences to be athe from this 
with regard to redupl. in general, are stated in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
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in various ways into the anomaly of the Greek verb, viz. the 
IMMEDIATIVE and CAUSATIVE signif. of verbs. The former 
denotes the action or situation as belonging directly or imme- 
diately to the subject; the latter denotes the action or situation 
as being caused or effected in another. There is in the regular 
way a particular verb for each of these signif., though the 
CAUSATIVE verb may be derived from the IMMEDIATIVE. Thus 
in English fall, lie, awake, are IMMEDIATIVE, and from them 
are derived the cAuSATIVES to fell, lay, awaken, which cause 
the falling, lying, awaking of another object. But it is an 
anomaly when, as 1s the case in all languages, one and the same 
verb combines both signif.’ in Greek; for instance, éX\abvey, 
IMMED. fo ride in a coach, move hastily towards a place; CAUS. 
to drive; xa0iZav, to sit. and to set; and in poetical language, 
Bordpw, IMMED. to be full of something, to swell; caus. to make 
swell; rovéw, IMMED. to feel pain, caus. to cause pain. 


Obs. 1. It is a misleading practice of treating this subject as an intermixture of 
a trans. and intrans. signification ; for though the causatives are by their nature 
transitives, yet the immediatives may be as well transitives as intransitices ; for instance, 
the immediatives, to learn (caus. to teach), to drink, are transitives. A second reason 
against that practice is, that a verb may combine both the trans. and tntrans. signi- 
fication without belonging exactly to the class of verbs of which we are now 
treating ; for instance : intrans, gevye, to flee, trans. pedyey riva, to avoid one ; 
omevoey, to hasten, orevdety rt, to hasten something, but never orevday revad, to 
cause one to hasten. 

Obs. 2. Another case is, when both significations are combined in one verb, yet 
80 that the caus. signif. belongs to the act., the immediat. to the pass. or middle 
voice ; fur instance, 

Cdackw, I teach, immediat. diddoxopat, (I am taught, or T suffer myself 
to be taught,) I learn. See 130. 


3. The particular cases where a verb combines both signif. 
are stated in Dictionaries. We attend here only to those in- 
stances where different tenses of one and the same verb have 
different significations, as it has already occurred in the verb 
tornu. We notice in particular that in several primitive verbs 
the 

fut. and aor. 1. act. express the caus. signif,, 

and the aor. 2. and perf. act., principally the perf. 2., 
assume the immed., and in particular the intrans. signification. 
In verbs such as these, the intrans. tenses of the act. usually 


1 Ex. gr. in English to burn, MED. to be on fire, caus. to set fire to; the Latin 
suppeditare, IMMED. to be at hand, caus. to cause something to be at hand, to supply ; 
a a sortir, IMMED. to go out, Caus. to take out; todrop; 1MMED. to fall, caus. 
to ° 
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join in the same signification with those of the medium or of the 
pess.; sometimes it occurs that in the present tense another and 
a distinct form is chosen for the one or the other meaning, 
er. gr. wivw, wiTioKw. 


Obs. 3. I. Aorist. The instances in which this difference of meaning of the teo 

avrists appears the most striking are the following : 

Epuvoa, I brouyht forth (pres. puw)—ipuy, I became, (pres. pvopat,) 

éoBeoa, 1 extinguished (pres. oBévvupt)—oBny, I became extinguished, ( pres. 

oBevyvpat,) 

iSuoa, I wrapped up (pres. diw)—éduy, I went in, (pres. dvvw,) 

émioa, I gice to drink (pres. wemioxnw)—émtoy, I drank, ( pres. wivw,) 

EBnyv, I went—iBnoa, I brought ( pres. Baivw, I go). 
The same fornea and gorny from tornpt. See the list of the Anom. for the fol- 
lowing verbs: dvéiyywy and dviyywoa, iBiwy and tBiwoa, jpata and fptcoy, 
Hoenpa and ijptrov; oxidkdw, Tpigw, orvyiw, dpapioxw, Spvusu. Even in those 
instances where there is no aor. 2. the aor. 1. observes tlhe same analogy, ez. gr. 
peOvw, IT am drunk, rw, I am full of something; tpiOvoa, I made drunk, 
étdrnoa, I filled (weOtonw, wiuadnpt). In all those instances where there are two 
futures, the fut. act. has the caus. meaning of the aor. 1. and the fut. of the middle 
voice that of the immediatire. 7 

II. Perfect. In all those forms where the active forms separate into the immed. 

and caus. meaning, the perf.1. and 2, have always the immed., and side therefore 
with the aor. 2, ; ex. gr. 

puw, piow, Educa, to bring forth—iguy, wéiguca, (to become,) 
the same égorny and éornka, idvy and didvca, ioBnv and ~oBnea, éoxAny and 
éoxAnka, Hptroy and tpnpima, &c. As the intrans. meaning predominates in the 
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(see § 97. Obs. 5), this same tense expresses the immed. meaning in a great number 
of trans. verbs, and the intrans. signification in most instances, whilst the remaining 
tenses are supplied by the pass. and middle voice. Yet the perf. 2. does not, on 
account of this peculiarity, belong to the pass. or middle voice, as little as the perf. 1. 
wépuka, éornka, which is exactly in the same predicament. Examples: 

ayvupt,—ayvoupat, I break, intrans. ; perf. taya, I am broken: 

daiw,—daiopat, I burn, intrans. : 

éyeinw,—éyeipopat, I awake, éypnoopa, I watch: 

Edaw, (I cause to hope,) EXwopat and éorma, I hope: 

xnow, (I afflict,) endopas and xienda, I am anxious about any thing: 

paiva, (éxpaivw, I drive mad,) paivopat and péunva, I am mad: 

oiyw, dvoiyw, dvipya,—avoiyopat, I get open, aviwya, I stand open: 

cdAAvmL, dAWAEKa,—GAAUBAL, I go to ruin, O\wAa, I am undone: 

weidw, méreka,—reiOopar, I believe, réroiOa, I trust : 

wnyvupe, mnyvupat, I become fixed, wimxnya, I am fired: 

Onyvupe, pnyvupat, I rend, intrans., tppwya, 1 am rent: 

on, (I make putrid,) onropat, I become putrid, ctonra, I am putrid : 

tnkw, (I melt, trans.,) rnxopat, I melt, intrans. perf. rérnea: 

gaivw, (I show,)—gaivopat, I shine, perf. wmignva. ; 

See about ¢0¢ipw the following Obs. The perf. of some deponents, like yiyvogxat, 
yéyova, are explained in the same way : wpdrrw is one of those where the pres. act. 
has the two meanings, and its two perf. actually have the two different significa- 
tions : mparrw, I do, make, perf. nimpaxa,—aparrw, I find myself, (ex. gr. eadwe,) 
perf. Kem paya. : 
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Obs. 4. The pass. import which some of the immediatives assume is frequently 
of that kind, that it may actually be considered as a passive. Such are the Latin 
neutro-passiva, which in our language are rendered by a passive, ex. gr. vapulo, J 
am or get beaten, caus. ferio. It is thus that the few instances in Greek, where par- 
ticular tenses of a verb, though of active form, have yet a pass. signif., are accounted 
for; especially some verbs of the preceding Obs., like éppwya, gaya, I am broken, 
forced asunder. The Homeric rerevywe, (see the Anom. revxw,) and the perf. 
éddwea, (see dXicropat,) are still more exact instances. Fluctuating ones, between 
the trans. and this neutro-pass. signif., are of ¢Oipw, I spoil, (trans.) 

d:épOopa, I have spoiled, and am spoiled, 
wiadnya, I have struck, with some writers, I have been struck, 
and réirpoga, see the Anom. rpi¢u. 


4, That the act. voice should have a pass. signif. is of most 
uncommon occurrence: see the preceding Obs. But it is fre- 
quently the case with the deponens, a verb which combines an 
act. signif. with a pass. or med. form. This anomaly is uncom- 
monly frequent in the Greek language. Whenever the act. 
form is quite wanting in a pass. verb, which has an acé. signif., 
it constitutes a real or defective deponens, which, according as 
the aor. is taken from the pass. or med., is (§ 89, 3.) a deponens 
pass. or deponens medium. 

Obs. 5. The number of deponentia media is by far larger than that of deponentia 
passiva. Some deponent. pass. are to be found in the list of the Anom., as dyOopat, 
Bodropat, déopat, dépxopat, dbvapat, értpédopat, irriorapat, Kpspapat, paivopat, — 
otouat. It is well to impress on the memory the following verbs :— 


addopat, I roam (wander), évOupéiopat, I take to heart, and 

acdopa, I feel disgusted, evOupéopat, wooOupéopat, 

Bovxaopat, I roar, ebrAaBéopat, [ am on my guard, I 

évayridopas, I oppose, take care, 

évvoéopuat, I consider, and dtarvobopat, AcaZopat, (poet.) I aroid, 
arrovotopat, o&Bopat, I revere, adore. 


Here must be also mentioned those deponentia media, in which the active form is 
likewise used, though with a different signif.; they are therefore real media, from 
which voice they mostly form their future. 


aisxtvopnat, I am ashamed, kotupdopat, I sleep, 

avidopat, I am grieved, raraxXivopat, I lie down, 

abidvopa, I increase, wepaiouat, I cross over, 

aoxtopat, I practise, meiBopat, I obey, 

aradharropa, I withdraw, mwopevopat, I travel, 

poPéopat, I fear, edwyiopat, I feast, 
noopat, I delight, 


and the Anom. diadéyopat, cevopat, riptopat, gaivopat. The following verbs take 
the aor. sometimes from the medium, sometimes from the passive :-— 


aidéopat, I am afraid, pépgopat, I chide, 

adpviopat, I deny, vepecaopar, I am indignant, 
abAiZopat, I pass the timein an abdn, dpéyouat, I desire, covet, 
Oorvaopat, I am feasting, meipaopat, I try, undertake, 
ipeipopat, I desire, proriyzdopat, I am ambitious, 


and the Anom. dyapat, Epapat, Svopat, valopat. 
Lastly, there are verbs which in Greek must.be considered as real passires, 
though in our language they can only be rendered in an intransitive way :-— 
R 
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~ Bpéxopat, I am wet, onmopat, I rot, 
émeiyopat, I hasten, rnxopat, I am melting, 
arviyopat, Tam suffocating, P9eipopat, I go to ruin. 


Obs. 6. But the Greeks often allow themselves to form tenses with the pass. 
signif. from a deponent. This is done 1.) in the perf., where the construction 
immediately shows whether it is to be understood in the pass. sense ; ex. gr. Plato 
de LL. 710. Wlavra azeipyacrat ry Oe, (from amepyalopat, I make, perform,) 
where the dat. must be rendered by the English by, AW has been made, completed by 
the Divinity. 2.) In the aor. pass., when the deponens as such has an aor. med., ex. gr. 
BraZopar, I force, :Biacduny, I forced, tBiacOny, I was forced; deEapevoc, who has 
taken, dexOeic, accepted. 


5. It frequently happens that the fut. act. of act. verbs is 
little or not at all used, and the 


Fut. Mediz 


has the ¢rans. or intrans. signif. connected with the act., when 
the rest of the med. with its peculiar meaning does not occur of 
such a verb. This is the case with a number of the most 


familiar verbs, ex. gr. axotw, I hear, axotcopat, (never axotow,) 
I shall or will hear. 


Obs. 7. We subjoin some fut. of this kind: dyvonoopat, goopat, (from gdw,) 
arayrTnoopat, amodavoopat, Badiovpat, Borjoopat, yekaoopar, ynpacopat, syxwpi- 
doopat, ératvicopat, extopxnoopat, Oavpdoopuat, Onpdcopat, and Onpsdcopat, 
shéiopat, KorXdoopat, olpwlopar, rndnoopat, rrvitopat, orynoopat, and cwrnoopat, 
_ oxwpopat, orovddoopal, cupi~opat, rwOdoouat, ywpnoopar: to which must be 
added the verbs eiui and olda. See also in the list of Anom. Verbs especially 
dpapravw, Baivw, Bidw, BrwWocw, ytyyworw, Saxyw, SapPavw, dseioa, didpacnw, 
Giw, Oryyavw, Ovicew, Opwonw, capryw, craiw, \ayxdvw, apBarvw, pavOdve, viw, . 
(vedoopat,) Spyupe, dpdw, railw, rdoyw, TimTw, TMiw, Tréw, péw, TiKTHW, TPEXW, 
Tpwyw, gevyw, xéGw. It must, however, be observed that practice was as little 
fixed and constant in this respect as in others : many fut. of the act. may be met 
with where other writers used the fut. med.?; but we must carefully examine I.) 
whether such passages may not be corrupted, and 2.) whether the writer does not 
belong to the late writers, or what are called xotvoi, who often forsook again the 
Attic usage in this respect ‘. 


6. But the fut. med. was also employed as pass.: yet this 
usage was not so steady in particular verbs as the preceding; 
it depended chiefly on the exigencies of euphony, and conse- 
quently, with poets, of the metre. In polysyllabic verbs the 
still longer fut. pass. was thus avoided ; ex. gr. wpeAnoovrat for 
wpernPhoovrar, meprépecOar (Herod. 7, 149.) for reprepOnoecBat, 
and the same in auguoSnretv, Guodoyetv, awadXarrev, pudarrey, 


8 Nothing, for instance, is more easy or common than to mistake the Attic form 
of the 2 pers. med. in ea, (for y,) for that of the act.in ee. Hence in several 
passages, where we have gevéerc, for instance, we ought to read gev&et, which form 
of the 2 pers. was not so familiar to transcribers. 

‘ The learner must be careful not to mistake the conj. aor. 1. for the fut., ex.gr. 
in Noy deotow avec, § 139. Obs. 1. 
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yupvaZev, adoetv, Cnuovv. There are, however, instances also 
of shorter verbs, as BAaperar, Ooéperat, olcerat. 


Obs. 8. It may easily be supposed that this was rather uncommon in verbs, of 
which the med. voice had a signif. which corresponded too closely with the trans- 
stive act. one ; but it occurred still less, and perhaps not at all, in those verbs of 
which the fut. med., according to Text 4, steadily had the signif. of the act. 

Obs. 9. There are very few instances, and these few chiefly in Epic poetry, where 
the aor. med. too occurs as pass. Yet some compounds of cyic@a: are also used 
passively by the Attics, as earacyécOat, dpevog, Eurip. Hipp. 27. Plato Phedr. 49. 
ovoxdpevoc, Theat. 58. 


7. We rank among the instances of an anomalous signif. of 
the tenses those in which the perf. has the signif. of the pres. 
tense. We shall easily conceive this transition from the former 
tense to the latter, when we consider that in using the perf. we 
generally think less of the action which is past than of the 
state which resulted from it. Thus ré@vnxa properly signifies 
I have died, but on thinking of the state which resulted from 
it, as still continuing, it means J am dead: and in this sense it 
is a pres. tense. In other verbs the original perf. was still 
more lost sight of, ex. gr. xraoua, I acquire, consequently 
kéxtnpat, IT have acquired. But the consequence of acquisition 
is possession; hence xékrnuat was taken to denote J possess, 
without thinking any longer of any previous acquisition. In 


all these cases it follows of course that the plusg. becomes the 
tmperf. 

Obs. 10. Thus it is not exact to assign to the verb eidw in the pres. tense both 
significations I see and know; eidw meant I see, perceive, and the perf. olda, I have 
perceived, and consequently know. 

Obs. 11. But when ideas were nearly related, the pres. tense itself might easily 
take the meaning of the new derivative pres. expressed by the perf. or vice versa. 
Thus it happened, especially in poetry, that the pres. and perf. frequently had the 
same signif. ; ex. gr. pédet, properly, tt goes to the heart, it concerns, pipnre, it went 
to the heart; hence both signify i grieves; dipxw, I perceive, dédopxa, I have per- 
ceited ; hence both mean J see. 

Obs. 12. The application of these principles to occurring instances, of which the 
most familiar are noticed in the list of Anomalous Verbs, must be left to individual 
notice, as the same case may often be viewed in different lights. But we must 
particularly notice some instances, where in Epic poetry the plusg. supplies the 
place of the aor. or of the imperf., though the perf. of that verb does not occur as a 
pres. tense. See in the list Baivw, Badrw. 

Obs. 13. The case of the perf. becoming the pres. tense, is particularly frequent 
in verbs denoting a sounding and raising of the voice; eéxpaya, I cry out; and 
further, \éXaca, yiywva, dvwya, BEBpvxa, péipuKa, péunna, Kixdayya, TéTpLya. 
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§ 114.—List of Anomalous or Irregular Verbs. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The following List comprises the anomalous verbs which 
occur in common prose, in the most familiar dialects, and in 
poetry. Whenever such a verb is not of frequent occurrence, 
or when it is poetical, it is printed in small type; the same is 
the case with verbs in use, stated merely on account of some 
anomaly, with which they are attended in poets. Whatever 
refers in all other verbs to their use in prose is printed in a 
larger type. 

2. Forms which are completely obsolete, and merely pre- 
supposed for the purpose of explanation, are printed in the List 
and in the whole work in capital or initial letters, that the eye 
may not accustom itself by the usual print to a number of use- 
less imaginary verbs, and thus become less able to detect 
barbarisms. But every theme which really occurs, were it but 
once, in the ancient poets, is printed in the usual type; yet it 
does not follow that the 1 pers. of the pres. tense must occur 
on that account. Any form of the pres., and even imperf., may 
in most instances serve as a proof or evidence of the whole 
pres. 

3. The imaginary obsolete themes (which, however, have 
not been stated in every place, as the more advanced scholar 
may supply them of himself) are grammatically formed after 
the analogy of other existing verbs, but their existence is by 
no means historically proved; whence it happens that. the same 
form is often derived from different themes in different Gram- 
mars, according as one grammarian judges of the origin of a 
form differently from the other. 

4. In addition to the anomalous part of each verb stated in 
the Lis?, its use, as far as it is not understood of itself, is fully 
explained ; but always (according to § 104, 2.) under the sup- 
position that the usual fut., the aor. 1. and perf. 1. are the tenses 
in use of any verb of which the fut., aor. and perf. are not 
expressly mentioned. Whenever there is an aor. 2. or perf. 2., 
or when the fut. med. supplies the fut. act., these forms are 
fully stated. The numbers 1 and 2 are seldom annexed to 
these tenses, because they are known of themselves. If, for in- 
stance, auapravw is solely attended with aor. japroy, it shows 
that this verb barely has this aor. 2. and no aor. 1.—When 
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MED. is found alone, it denotes that the med. or middle voice 
occurs. 

5. The verbal forms to be met with in Greek writers are 
generally indicated simply by the 1 pers. indic. of the tense 
employed, but sometimes single forms are stated, as a pers. of | 
the pl., a conjunctive, &c. This is done for safety, because in 
some more uncorhmon Epic and other forms we cannot always 
conclude that the 1 pers. indic. belonging to them must have 
been in use. 

6. The same signif., be it act., pass., med., or intrans., which 
the pres. has, is likewise that of every tense to which there is no 
particular signif. subjoined. Thus, for instance, if with BodAouac 
the fut. med. BovAncopat, and the aor. pass. {3ovA/nOnv are noticed, 
it shows that only these two forms occur in the sense of the 
pres. tense BotAoua, and that consequently there is neither an 
aor. {3ovAncapuny, nor a fut. BovAnPjcomat occurring. 

7. To enable the student to consult the List more readily, 
obsolete and imaginary forms have been inserted in alphabetical 
order wherever it was thought necessary, and not only those of 
which the supposition is calculated for elucidation, but also 
many specious ones, when a change not grounded in the regular 
conjugation (by syncope, for instance) is referred to a fic- 
titious theme. Supposing, therefore, that he knows, on read- 
ing the inflections which occur, how to form a regular theme 
according to the general rules, he will find the radical form in 
its proper place along with the needful information of what is 
actually in use; thus, for instance, for zrpaQnv, he will find 
I1PA,—see Turpackw. 

8. The List, moreover, is so complete, that nothing occurs in 
known prose-writers and poets which does not find its expla- 
nation here. Whatever is met with in authors of less note, or 
in less familiar dialects, has been noticed here, and in the whole 
course of this Grammar, only as far as it explains the connexion 
between the grammatical forms and the dialects, or tends to 
elucidate one particular dialect. 

9. With regard to Epic poetry, the student must bear in 
mind that the later Epics of the Alexandrian and subsequent 
periods, like Callimachus, Apollonius, were mere learned poets, 
who did not by any means derive all the forms which they em- 
ployed, from the actual stock of the language, but copied or 
imitated them from Homer and other ancient poets. Nothing 
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but what is found in Homer and Hesiod, and in some frag- 
ments of those old times, can safely be looked on as belonging 
to the general analogy of the language. The peculiarities of 
later writers may also belong to it, since they had older 
authors, lost to us, before their eyes; but historical certainty is 
wanting. Whenever we have been able fully to trace the form- 
ation and use of averb in the old writers, we have had no 
regard to the peculiarities of the later ones, or it is only in very 
important instances that we have referred to them by name.— 
It also follows from § 1, 11. that whatever is noted as Homeric, 
(expecially with the mention of Homer,) does not exactly occur 
exclusively in Homer’s Poems, but is likewise to be met with 
in the subsequent Epic Poets, to whom Homer served as a 
model. 

10. And lastly we observe that we have generally omitted 
those collateral forms, which, though perfectly synonymous 
with a form more in use, do not create any difficulty, being 
either a pres. tense, or easily reducible to a pres. tense, and 
consequently readily found in the Dictionary. All which Gram- 
mar can do with respect to the formation of such collateral 
forms is to direct the attention of the learner to some general 
analogies; and this has been done in the preceding Sections. 


A. 

"Aaw (I hurt). Homer has, of this theme, the 3 pres. pass. 
aara, aor. 1. act. daca, contr. daa, (Od, A. 61.) pass. and 
med. aacOnv, aacaunv’. Both a are sometimes long, some- 
times short; the case is the same with the verbal adj. 
aaroc, whence with the a priv. adarog (U—uv ), invincible, 
which cannot be hurt, inviolable, Hom. From this old form 
came the subst. arn (a), and thence shortening the a the 
new verbal form ardw used by the Attic Poets. 

Compare also dw, I satiate. 

ayapua, (I admire,) pres. and imperf. like toraya, fut. aydocopat, 
aor. yyacOnv, Epic jyyacdunv. 

The Epic pres. tenses dydopat, dyaioua, occur with the collateral 
meanings of to envy, to be angry. 


1 AQ might also be assumed as the radical theme, from which the other forms 
were derived by lengthening. But the lengthening of a long vowel which did not 
originate in contraction, (aw, dow, doa,) would be contrary to analogy: Garat, on . 
the contrary, really belongs to dw, J satiate. The Homeric verbal adjectives adarog 
and drog are, moreover, best explained in this way. See Buttm. Lezilogus, I. 56. 
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aysipw, (I assemble,) perf. pass. dynyeppat, aor. 2. med. infin. Epic dyepioOat, part. 
aypopevog. See §110,4. For hyepéOovras see § 112, 11. 


Gyvuut, (I break,) fut. aw (§ 106, 8). The preterites have 
the syllabic augment, (§ 84. Obs. 5.) aor. fafa, (Hom. 
n&ay) aor. pass. taynv (a). The perf. 2. taya (Jon. tnya) 
has the pass. signif. I am broken, forced asunder (§ 118. 
Obs. 3). 


The aor. 2. pass. iayny was also shortened in the Epic metre. Compare 
éxdnyny and carerAaynv. 
This augment is found even in forms which from their nature ought not to 
have any; ex. gr., particip. compos. nared&avrec, Lysias p. 158. Reiske 2.— 
The cavatacc of Hesiod stands for caraz%atg (opt. aor.*). 
ayopevw, see eizety. | aypopevog, see aytipw. 


ayw, (I lead, bring,) has in aor. 2.a redupl., iyayov, ayaysiv, &c. 
(§ 85. Obs. 2.) perf. nya and ayhoxa, (§ 97. Obs. 2.) perf. 
pass. nypat.—MED. 


The aor. 1. Ea, at, dZacOat, occurs also, but seldom in the Attics ¢, 
See § 96. Obs. 9. about the Homeric imper. d&ere. 


"AA—The forms dow, acat, (to satiate,) which are classed under 
this root, may be seen below in dw, but the following 
belong hither, viz. adioat, adnxévat, (to be satiated, weary of 
a thing,) as if from AAEQ, which in Homer are commonly 
written addjaa, &c.* 

adeiv, &c. see avoavw. 

aeiow, Bee alpw. | "AEQ, see dnus and dw, 2. 

dnt, (I blow, breathe, see dw,) keeps its n everywhere, injin. dijvat, pass. dnpat, 
commonly with the act. signif., but also to be blown, Od. %. 131. 

aivéw, see § 95. Obs. 4. 


aipéw, (I take,) aiphow,—ypéOnv, (§ 95. Obs. 4.) aor. act. eirov, 
éXciv, &c. from ‘EAQ.—MED. 


2 See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 56. and Phed. 79. The endeavour to distinguish 
this verb from carayw has probably produced this striking anomaly, which was 
favoured by the circumstance that this augment is irregular even in its proper place. 

3 This singular form is satisfactorily explained by the digamma. The verb dyw, 
ayvvpt, is one of the words in which we trace in Homer the vestiges of the digamma 
mentioned in § 6. Obs. 3. This verb was originally FAQ, and this F was a con- 
sonant (V). On being compounded with card, it became of course KAFFATQ, just 
as Badd\w became caBBadrAw, &c. (§ 117. Obs. 2.) No wonder that this double 
spiritus, chained, as it were, by the metre, was retained here, whilst the digamma 
vanished everywhere else. Considering the intimate relation, or rather what may 
be termed in some respects the identity of the sounds Y and F, U and V, (see the 
nee to p. 8.) it was very natural that it became a v. Compare below evadoy in 
aveavw. 

‘ We must guard against mistaking for this aor. that of the Attic verb grrw for 
atoow, which sometimes approximates to it in signification. 

5 This spelling has been introduced by grammarians, because some kindred 
words (as ddu¢, satiety) are short, and yet Homer employs the first syllable of the 
verb always as long.—Sce Buttm. Lezilogus, II. 86. 
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It has a fut. which very seldom occurs, viz. edd, ex. gr. Aristoph. Eq. 290. 
Non- Attic writers formed the aor. 2. med. in -duny (dgeidaro, instead of -ero. 
See § 96. Obs. 8). The Ionians hada particular redupl. in the perf. apaipnra, 
apaionpat, with the spiritus lenis. In the sense of to take, catch, lay hold of, 
aXiocouat may be considered as its real pass.: see below. 


aipw, contr. of atipw, (7 lift up,) is regular. Observe only, 1.) that the Attic Poets 
use the unaugmented moods of the aor. 2. med. (ex. gr. apoipny, Soph. El. 34.) 
when they want a short syllable, instead of using the usual aor. 1., of which 
the a is long according to § 101. Obs. 2.;—2.) that Homer in the same case 
also uses the indic. aor. 2. med. without the augment, (apéuny,) but else generally 
in the indic, the aor. 1. and in the other moods only the aor. 2. (jpapny,— 


apicbat, apoiuny, &c.);—3.) that the Epics use as imperf. (floated, was hoisted,. 


hung,) the plusg. dwpro instead of pro or hepro, see § 97. Obs. 2.—4.) that the 
Attic Poets also make the a of the fut. ape long, as if it were a contraction of depw. 
See Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr. For nepiOovrat see § 112,11. See also dpyvpar. 
aic@dvoua, (I perceive, am sensible of,) fut. aicOjcopa, &c.—aor. 
noOouny, (§ 112, 13.) from the more uncommon pres. aia@o- 
pat. 
axaxitw, (I grieve,) derives from the theme AXQ, which takes an ¢ in the conju- 
gation, the following forms, aor. jxayoy, deaxeiv, fut. deaynow, aor. 1. yxdxnoa 
(§ 112, 16).—MED. dyopat or ayvupat, (J afflict myself,) aor. neaxduny, perf. 
(I am grieved,) axnyepat, and without any augment axadxnpa. See about 
axnxéidarat, the Note to Obs. 1V. 5. to § 103, and about the accentuation of 
axnxépevog, (Il. 0. 29.) dxaxnpevoc, dedynoOat, § 111. Obs. 2. The part. pres. 
act, axéwy, -ovea, (afflicted, grieving, sighing,) has the same intransitive signif. 
axaxpévoc, (sharp-pointed,) part. perf. pass. of a verb AKQ, 
(from which are derived the subst. ax and axwxn, a point, 
edge,) with the Attic redupl., but no temporal augment, 
and retaining x before yw. (compare § 98, 2. with § 
23. Obs.) 
aAdona, (I stray,) has according to § 111. Obs. 2. a perf. adaAn- 
pat, aAGAnoOa, adaAnpevoc, which becomes the pres. tense, 
and is synonymous with it. 
adtEw, (I ward off,) fut. adeEhow, (§ 112, 8.) and (from AAEKQ) 
aor. med. adétEacBa, see Complete Gr. Gr. § 96. Obs. 10. 


This root AAEKQ, AAKQ, gives also the Poetical aor. i}\adxov, (dXadxKor,) 
d\aAktiy, ddadxwy, &c., with the redupl. according to § 85. Obs. 2. 


adopt, (I avoid,) aor. 1. nrevapny, (§ 96. Obs. 1.) inf. dredacOar and adéacOat, 
con). ddeverat for -nrat, (Homer,) opt. addéatro, part. dhevapevog. 
adiw, (I grind or pound into powder, Lat. molo,) fut. aréow, 
(aA@,) perf. pass. adnAcopa: aAHOw (§ 112, 11.) was an- 
other form of the pres. 
aAjvat or aAjpevat, indic. éadAnv, see ctrw. 
aXloxouat, (I am taken,) forms its tenses from ‘AAOQ, hence 
fut. adwoouat, and (with the act. form, but pass. signif.) 
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the syncopated aor. (§ 110, 6, and Obs. 1,1.) jAwy, better 
iadwy, pl. E4Xwpev, with long a, but the unaugmented forms 
with short a, infin. adkdvat, conj. adw, we, &c. opt. adofny, 
(Ion. adwnyv,) part. adovc, perf. (likewise with pass. signif.) 
jAwKa and édAwka with a. 

Homer also has a\ovre with long a, Jl. «. 487 : aipety was used for the 
act. of this verb ; aXicxopar is its pass.. but only in its strict sense. See 
dvaXicxw. 

aXiralvw, (I transgress, sin,) fut. adtrhow, aor. HArrov (§ 112, 13), 

The act. and med. have the same signif. The adj. part. ddtrnpevog, 

(sinner,) Od. 6. 807, may be explained by the perf. according to § 111. Obs. 2, 
AAK,—adAadAxeiv, see arétw. 
a&dXouat, (J leap,) is regular, aAovpa, &c. 

Practice is wavering in the aor. between aor. 1. 7A\apuny, Grac8a, 
(a, § 101. Obs. 2.) and aor. 2. nAdpny, adécOat (&). Homer merely has the 
syncopated aor. (§ 110, 8.) which takes the spiritus lenis, and of which there 
is the 2 and 3 pers. addoo, GAro, part. ddpevog, éradpevoc®. The con). is 
also commonly, but erroneously, found with the lenis, d\nrat, and shortened 
GXerat (Obs. V. 15. to § 103). 


AAO,—see aXloxoua and avaXloxw. 


arboxw, (I shun, escape,) fut. aditw", &c. It is different from 
adtw or adtcow, Hom. (I am beside myself.) 

aAgalvw or adgavw, (I acquire,) aor. 2. iApov, GAgore. 

apapravy, (I err,) fut. auaptrnooua, perf. nudptnxa, aor. jpaprov 
(§ 112, 13). 

Instead of fjaproy Homer has fjpBporoy with the lenis, (compare 
GXopat,) with a transposition, ($ 96. Obs. 7.) and with the insertion of 8 
according to § 18. Obs, 1, and compare § 110, 11, 2. Note. 

auBAloxw, (I render abortive, miscarry,) fut. auBrAwHow, &c. from 
auf3ridw, of which the pres. occurs only as a compound, 
tEauBrAovv, &c. | 

auméxw and aumoyvovpa, see yw. 

aurAakloxw, (I commit a fault, err,) fut. apwAaxhow, aor. nu- 
wAakov, aumAakeiv, (§ 112, 10.) also auBAakioxw, and with 
a short initial syllable arAaxeiv, ayugpevvup, AMPIEQ, 
see above Evvums, § 108. ITI. 


avalvoua, (I refuse, deny,) aor. hynvaunv, avnvacba. 


© See about the lenis, § 6. Obs. 2, and compare dpapravw. The length of the a 
denoted by the circumflex is an anomalous augment ; whence é7@Aro, not éraXro. 
7 This verb evidently is derived from dAevopat: the o is not intercalated in the 
oe (after the analogy of § 112. Obs. 7.) but omitted in the fut. Compare 
wOdoKw. 
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This verb is not a compound, (see Buttm. Levilogus, I. 63,10.) The aor. 
is perfectly regular, like A\vpnydpny, and the like. But there is no other 
tense to be met with. 


avaXloxw, (I consume, expend,) forms its tenses from avaddu, 
imperf. avaXouvy. Both aviAwoa and avadwea were used, 
and as a double compound xarnvadAwca, and the same in 
the perf. 

This verb differs from aXicxopat in the quantity of the a, and the regu- 
larity of the signif. There is no aor. 2. 

avdavw, (I please,) imperf. jvdavor, tavdavov, invdavoy, fut. ddnow, aor. tadoy, 
udov, perf. ada, (Dor. tada,) see § 112, 13. 

This Ionic and Poetical verb must be considered as perfectly identical with 
the regular ijdw, (I delight,) douat, (I am delighted,) which only differs in 
construction. Compare Aayv@dayw and AnOw, and the like.—Homer has also 
evadoy ® for “doy in the aor. 

avicet, dvioayu, see § 108. I. 4. 

avnvo8a, a perf. with the signif. of the pres., I pierce, penetrate through, from a theme 
AN@Q or ANE@Q, whence comes &vo¢, flower, and dvOéw, I bloom, see § 97. 
Obs. 2, and compare below éynvo8a. See Buttm. Lerilogus, I. 63. 

avolyw or avolyvupt, see olyw. 

avwya, (I order, command,) is an old perf. 1 pers. pl. avwypev, 

imper. avwxft, avwyérw, avewyere, or irregular aveyOw, 
&vw x8, (§ 110. Obs. 5.) plusg. as imperf. (ijveryev,) Ion. 
Hvwy ea. 

This perf. having the signif. of the pres. originated the corresponding 
form, (Herod. 7, 104.) 3 pers. pres. dvwyet, imperf. ivwyoyr, fut. dvwtw, 
aor. jywta.—The perf. dvwya itself never has the augment. 

amavpdw, see AYP. 

aragioxw, (I deceire,) aor. iragpov, dragwy, &c. is an aor. redupl. (§ 85. Obs. 2.) of 
‘A®Q, (whence ag) and dropat,) properly I touch, feel, stroke, Lat. palpo, 
from which the new pres. has been formed, according to § 112, 10 ; fut. 
amagnow.—The middle voice has the same signif. as the act. 

aToA\avw, augment, see § 86, Obs. 2. | amovpac, see AYP. 

"Gpadopar, Att. ‘apaopat, depon. med. (I supplicate, imprecate.) We find only once 
(Od. x. 322.) the infin. act. dponpevar, perhaps aor. 2. pass. of APOMAT, see 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.—The Homeric part. ‘dpnpévog has a different 
signif. ; it means injured, worn down. 

apapioxnw (I fit, adapt). The radical theme APO gives the fut. dpow, aor. 1. 
npoa, apoa, &c. (§ 101. Obs. 3.) aor. 2. Hoapov, (see § 85. Obs. 2.) from 
which came the new pres. (according to § 112, 10.) imperf. dpaptoxe, Od. &. 
23.—But the theme APQ combines with the causative signif. to fit, the imme- 


8 This form too (like cavdZatg, above, under ayvupt) is explained by the Epic 
digamma, for the verb avdavw is one of the words alluded to in § 6. Obs. 3. From 
FAAQ comes the syllabic augment in éada, and this etadev, which is derived from 
the double F after the augment (EFFAAEN, like é\\aBev): the digamma here 
made a position, and could therefore not be dropped entirely, as almost everywhere 
else. The seeming importance of this ev (as if it were meant for the adverb well) 
may have favoured the retention of this form. 
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diative or intrans. one, to be adapted, quadrate with (see § 113, 2). The perf. 2. 
adpapa, Ion. dpnoa®, as a pres. tense has only this latter intrans. meaning 
(part. fem. Epic apdpvia): the aor. ijpapoy, though less frequent, is like- 
wise intrans. The perf. pass. donpepat'°, formed after the analogy of the 
fut. dpiow, agrees in meaning with apnpa. This fut. itself, with other forms 
derived from it, (see dpéoxw,) has obtained the particular signif. to adapt 
one’s self, to conciliate, which some of the above forms also have sometimes 
(Zl. a. 136. Soph. El. 147).—Appevog (fitting) is the syncopated aor. 
(§ 110, 8.) 
aptoxw, (J satisfy, please, conciliate,) fut. aptow, perf. pass. 
hpeouat.— MED. 
It is derived from APQ, of which apéow (according to § 95. Obs. 15.) is 


the old fut., which exclusively assumed this particular signif., and produced 
the rest of the tenses along with the new pres. tense. 
dpvupa, (belonging to alow, as mrapvupac does to rrafpw,) is 
used instead of aipoua in a particular sense (to get, obtain, 
as the reward of exertion, or as booty.) The rest of the 
tenses, except the pres. and imperf., are derived from the 
radical form, fut. apovpat, aor. nhodunv (apovro, apofuny"’). 
apwalw, (I plunder,) has with the Attics dpwdow, (apmacopat,) homwaxa, ypmdae- 
Onv, &c., with the later writers, (cotwoi,) aprwatw, npxdyny, &c. Homer 
has both formations (see § 92. Obs. 1). 
APQ, see dpapicxw. 
av&w and aitavw, (I increase,) fut. av&now (§ 112, 13).—The pass. with the fut. of 
the middle voice, I grow. 
AYP, to this root, with its principal meaning to take, belong the following two com- 
pounds }? ; 
1.) adzavpaw (I take away) : of this verb we find in Poets only the imperf. (in 
the sense of the aor.) dmnipwy, and aor. 1. med. drnupduny (from 
AYPQ). To these tenses must be added the part. aor. 1. act. aovpag, 
and med. (with pass. signif.) azovpdpevog, with a particular change of 
vowel. These forms are strictly related to the former in point of 
meaning. 
2.) éraupioxopat, (I reap the fruits of, enjoy,) fut. éravpnoopat, aor. érnv- 
popny, éravpicOat, and in un-Attic writers, éravpacGat.—(See § 96, 8.) 
The old Poets have also the act., and chiefly the aor. émavpov, Pind. Pyth. 
3, 65. conj. travou, infin. txravpety or iraupipev. -The pres. érauptw, 
which is made from it, is in Hesiod. 
aptcow, (I draw from, as water from a river,) fut. api&w, aor. 
hpvoea, aptaa, (apiacai,) § 92. Obs. 2. 
A®&—see éagOn, and azagicxw. 
a&x9oua, (I am angry,) ayPécoua, 7x GcOnv (§ 112, 3). 
AXQ, see deayiZw. 
dw, this theme occurs with four different signif. 
1.) to blow, imperf. doy, (Apoll.) commonly anpe (see above). 


9 *Apnpe, transitive, Od. ¢. 248, is incorrect instead of dpaccev. 

10 In Apollonius, where the reading dapypapevog is incorrect. Compare 
acnxepat and dowperat. 

11 Compare J/. Z. 446, with o. 121, and y. 160, with «. 124. 

12 See about both, Buttm. Lezilogus, I. 22. 
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2.) to sleep, aor. aoa, and (§ 112. Obs. 3.) deca, Hom. 

3.) to satiate, fut. dow, aor. doa, whence in the pres. pass. drat, and 
lengthened ddrat, (Hesiod. A. 101, as a fut. according to § 95. Obs. 12.) 
infin. act. duevat, (Hom.) contr. from aépevat. Verbal adjective arog: 
hence with the priv. a, darog, (Hesiod,) arog, (Hom.) insatiable. 
Compare above ’AA—and the Note to daw. 

4.) to hurt, in which sense it is stated above as a contr. of ddw. 

dwpro, see alpw. 


B. 


Balvw, (I go,) fut. Bhoona, perf. BéBnxa, aor. 2. EBnv, after 
Eornv: thus, %B3nuev, Piva, Bn", Bnew, Bainvy, Bao.— 
Some of its compounds have also a pass. voice; for in- 
stance, mapaBalvw, (I go beyond, transgress,) perf. pass. 
mapaiBapua, aor. pass. rapeBa0nv. Verbal adj. Bardc. 

All these forms are derived from BAQ, and are conjugated like tornpe, 
excepting the pres. tense ; but Homer has even this with the redupl. part. 
BiBdcg, and BiBov.—The plusg. éBeBneeyv has in Epic poetry the signif. of 
the imperf. or aor., ex. gr. Il. Z. 495, 513. Compare BaddAw iBeBAncay. 
See about Béiw, Belw, Bny, the similar conj. of Zorny, § 107. Obs. IV. The 
shortened forms of the perf. (ex. gr. BeBaot, BeBavar, BeBwe, § 110, 10.) 
occur seldom except in the Poets and Dialects.—Homer has the aor. 2. 
shortened Bdrny for éBnrny, vripBacay for vrepsBnoav.—The Epics too 
have an aor. med. (as act.) but wavering in the form, {8naaro, or, according 
to § 96. Obs. 9, EBnoero. Imper. Bnoeo.—See below Béopat. 

This verb has likewise the causative signif. (§ 113, 2.) to cause to go, but 


only in the Ionic dialect and in Poets. The fut. act. Bnow, and the aor. 1. 
é8noa, have only this signif. 


Baddrw, (I throw,) fut. Bade, sometimes also BadAnow, (§ 112, 
8.) aor. EBadrov, perf. BéEBAnka, pass. 3é3Anpat, (conj., see 
§ 98. Obs. 9.) aor. 1. pass. éBbAnOnv.— MED. 
There are a few Epic forms derived from a syncopated aor. (£BAny, see 
§ 110, 6, 7.) aor. EupBrAHNrnyv, (3 dual,) pass. EBAnTo, BAHoOat, opt. Br(Eipny, 
Brio, &e. conj. BAnerat, (for BAnnrat,) and from this again a fut. cup- 
BAnoopat.—The Epics also make the perf. pass. BeBoAnpar'* (as if from 
BOAEQ).—The plusg. {8eBAnxery has with Epic Poets the signif. of the aor. 
(hit,) ex. gr. Il. e. 66, 73. compare Baiyw éBeBycecy. 


Bapivu, (I load,) perf. pass. (from Bapéw) BeBadpnuar, Plat. 
Hom. has part. perf. act. BeBapnora, drec, with intrans. signif. (§ 97. Obs. 1.) 
BaoraGw, (I carry,) fut. Baordow, &c. takes the other formation 
in the pass., ex. gr. {BaoraxOnv (§ 92. Obs. 1). 
BA—fiBnpt, see Baivw. 
Béopat or Beiouat, a Homeric fut. J shall live, which may be considered either as a 
13 It may be shortened, when contracted ; for instance, caradBa as in tornpe. 
14 The old radical theme of this verb had an ¢« (compare réipyw rapvw, rpérw 
Tparw,and below oxi\Aw). This is evident from the derivative Béog, and espe- 
cially from the verbal Bedérne in éxarnBedXérnc, whence BOAEQ, (see § 112, 9.) 


a 10, 11.) through the metathesis BEA, BAE, the forms BéBAnka, Breipny, &c. 
3 e 
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real irregular fut. (like zriopat, or like xéw, reiw,) or as a cony. used like a fut. 
instead of Béwpat (see § 139. Obs. 1.1. 4). Neither do we attempt to decide 
whether it belongs to an old verb BEIQ, (whence, perhaps, Biog, Bidw,) or 
whether the pass. form of the verb Baivw took the collateral meaning of wan- 
dering through life, that is to say, living, in which case Betopat would corre- 
spond to the act. from Beiw, conj. for Bo. 


BiBowoxw, (I eat,) from BPOQ, fut. (Bpdcoua,) perf. BéBowxa, 
&e. 
The part. perf. Be8pwxw¢ sometimes undergoes a contraction like that of 
§ 110, 10, whence Soph. Antig. 1010. BeBpwrec. See about the Epic aor. 
&Bpwv, § 110,6. The Homeric BeBpwOor¢ belongs to a particular verb, the 
intensive BeBpwOw, I devour. 
4 hg , >] , b 
Bidw, (I live,) fut. Biudcoua, aor. {Biwoa, and (aor. 2.) éBlwv, 
Bidva, part. Bode, conj. Biw, wc, &c. opt. Buynv (§ 110, 6). 
The forms Biwoxopat and dvaBiwoxopa: have both the intrans. signif. (to 
start into life, revive, Plato Phad. 72.) and the transitive one (to restore to life, 
Crit. 9). It is merely in the latter sense that it has the aor. 1. éBiwodpny 
(Od. 0. 468. Plato Phed. 89) ; in the former the act. dvaBidvas is used. 

BA, see Bdd\rw. 

BAacravy, (I sprout out, bud,) BAacrijow, EBAacrov (§ 112, 13). 

BAdoxw, (I go,) has, as if from MOAQ, aor. tuodov, podrciv, 

porwy, fut. worovpa, perf. uéuBAwxa, (according to § 19. 
Obs. 1. for péudwka,) as if it were MAOQ, whence came 
the pres. tense BAwoxw. See § 110,11. The pres. poréw 
is suspicious. 

Bodw, (I cry or call out,) always contracts on into w 15 in the Ionic dialect, fut. 
Bwcopat, it then draws the accent back, aor. {Bwoa, and takes o in the aor. 
pass. EBwoOny. 

BOA, see BadAw and Bovrdopat. 

Bdoxw, (I lead to pasture,) fut. Booxjow, &c. (§ 112, 8..—MED. 

BobrAopa, (I will,) fut. BovAhcoua, perf. BeBobAnpat, aor. éBov- 

AnInv, 7ABovrANOnv. (See about the augment, § 83. Obs. 5.) 

Homer has also a perf. 2. BéBovrta (rpoBéiBovda, I prefer). The first 
syllable was likewise short in Homer, and the old language in general, in 
which case it is written with an 0, BéAeoOe (§ 5. Obs. 3). 

BO, see Bodw. [ BPO, see BiBpworw. 

Bpaxeiv, €Bpaxoyv, an Epic aor., to make a noise; different from Bpsxery, to wet, 
BoéxecOat, BpexO7jvat, and Bpayirvat, to be wet. 

Bovxdopat, I roar, bellow, dep. pass. The perf. act. has with Poets the signif. of 
the pres. Compare pnxdopat and predopat.—See about the perf. BéBpiya, 
Buttm. Lezilogus, II. 85. 

rl. 


yauéw, (I marry,) from TAMQ, fut. again yapéw, yay, aor. 


15 This becomes evident on comparing the verb wiv for BonOetv, to aid. 
Compare below yvoiw. 
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Eynua, ynuat, &c. perf. yeyaunxa, &c.— MED. I marry, 
take a husband. 'The form éyaunOyv (whence Theocr. has 
yapueOeioa) is a pure pass. 
TPA, see TENQ. 
yiywra, a perf. with the signif. of the pres., I call aloud, proclaim. But most of the 
other forms are made as of a pres. in w or gw derived from this perf. ; injin. 
yéywvety, imperf. tysywvevy, (for -eov,) 3 pers. éyeywve, but also (éyéywre) 
yéywve, which form consequently occurs as pres., imperf.,and aor. See § 111, 2. 
PEN. This root, which corresponds to the Latin verb gigno, genut, has two prin- 
cipal signif. ; the causative, to beget, and the immediative or intrans., to be born. 
The forms are anomalously intermixed. Of the act. one there is none in use 
but the perf. (yéyova): all the rest in both signif. belongs to the medio-passive 
form. The whole may, according to custum, be assigned to two different pres. 
tenses : 

1.) ysivouat has merely the meaning of being born; in the pres. it is poetical, 
to be begotten, and to beget; in the aor. éyervauny merely transitive, to 
beget, in both prose and poetry. Else the regular verb yeyvaw is used 
in this last signif. 

2.) yiyvopat, (old and Attic, later yivopat,) fut. yevnoopat, aor. éyevdpunr, 
perf. yeyévnpat, or (in act. form) yéyova : un-Attic forms, éyevn@nyr, 
yevnOnoopar. All these forms are absolutely intransitive not only in 
the proper signif. of being born, but also and even more frequently in 
the sense of becoming, growing, the Lat. feri. To this must be added 
the signif. to be, since éyevduny and yéyova serve at the same time as 
preterites of the verb elyat. But whenever yéiyova can be translated 
by the pres. tense, J am, it always conveys this particular meaning, J 
am by birth, or hate become. | 

There is for yéyova a poetical form, (yéyda,) pl. yiyaper, yeyaaory, infin. 
yéyauev, (for -avat,) part. yeyawe, Attic yeywe (see § 110,10). It appears 
to come from T'AQ, from which is also derived the older form yeydxety, 

(for yeynxévat, see § 111, 2.) in Pind. %—éyevro, yévro, (Hesiod, Pind.) 

is the syncopated aor. for tyévero : see also the following article. 

yévro, (he took, seized,) an old verb in Homer, of which no other tense occurs. In 
other poets it also stands for éyévero, éyevro, from the preceding verb. 


ynbéw, (I am glad,) ynBiow, &c.; perf. yéyn8a is the same with 
the pres. and more used. 


Ynpaw ov ynodokw, (I grow old,) fut. ynpdoopat, is regular after the first form, yet 
the Attics prefer the form ynpa@vat to the infin. aor. ynpacat. 

This ynoavar is the infin. of the more ancient aor. tynpdv, (see Buttm. 
Complete Gr. Gr.) to which belongs also the poetical part. ynpde, (11. p. 197. 
ynpavrecowv, Hesiod. E. 188.) to which the aor. idpay, from didpdocw, 
exactly corresponds. See § 110, 6. 


yiyvopat, yivopat, see TEN. 
yryveckw, (old and Attic, commonly ywecxw, I know, Lat. 
' nosco,) from TNOQ, fut. yuwoouat, aor. tyvwv, pl. tyvwper, 


16 The anomalous form yeydare, (Batrach. 143. Hom. Epigr. ult.) may be ex- 
plained from the perf. yéyaa, (-dare for are,) having become the pres. tense, (see, 
however, Buttm. Lewilogus, I. Note to Art. 2,1.) whence also éxyeyaorvrat, Hymn. 
Ven. 198 ; the latter through a new anomaly as a fut. 
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&e. infin. yuava, imper. yuo, yvdtw, &c. opt. yvotny, 
part. yvovc, (§ 110, 6.) perf. tyywxa, pass. tyywopat. 

In the causative signif. (§ 113, 2.) to persuade, which the compound dya- 

7'yveoxw has, particularly with the Ionians, it forms the aor. 1. dvéyywoa. 


yodw, (I bewail,) aor. 2. éyoov, Il. %. 500. (§ 96. Obs. 5.) 
yenyopéw, see syeipw. 
TON, see yéywva. | 
A. 
AA,—6éaiw. The forms belonging to these themes have four 
principal signif. : to divide, give to eat, burn, teach. 


1. daiw, (I divide, particularly with a sharp instrument, J distribute,) in this 
form and signif. has merely the pres. and imperf., and is only poetical ; 
but the fut. ddoopat, aor. itdacauny, as depon. med., have the same 
meaning, and are also employed in prose ; the perf. dédacpat has the 
pass, tense, (1 am divided, distributed,) and its third pers. pl. dedaiarat 
adheres again to the root daiw for the sake of euphony. Compare 
paiopa ipacapny, vaiw évacauny. The pres. daréopat (which see 
below) bears the same relation to these forms as taréopat to tacacOat. 

2. daivupt, (I give to eat, treat, feast,) med. daivupat, (I consume, revel,) 2 pers. 
daivvo, (see § 107. Obs. 4, 4.) according to the analogy of verbs in 
vupu, makes its tenses from daiw, which, however, never has this signif. 
in the pres. tense, daiow, daicopat, &c. 

3. daiw in the pres. tense signifies also to burn, kindle 1”. In the perf. dédqa, 
(§ 97, 4.) it has the intrans. sense of the med. daiopat, (I burn, am on 
jire,) aor. 2. (dadpny,) 3 conj. ddnrat. 

4, AAQ combines the causative sense to teach with the tnmediative one to 
learn. In the first we have only the aor. 2. Zdaoy or dédaoy, (§ 83. 
Obs. 7.) to which belongs also the Homeric dédae, but in the sense of 
learning, perf. (dédaa,) deddact, dedawe, aor. pass. any, (properly was 
taught, i.e. learned,) whence the new perf. dedanca, (§ 131, 3.) or 
Sedanpat, fut. danoopat: dédaa asa pres. tense gives (dedacOat) deda- 

 aoOa, to get to know, to investigate, experience, Homer. This verb is 
merely poetical, and has no pres. tense in either sense, but the usual 
diddoxw (below) comes from it. 

The Epic djw, She, &c. an anomalous fut. with the steady meaning I 

shall find, also belongs to this root 1. 


Saxvw, (I dite,) from AHKQ, fut. dEopa, perf. dédnxa, aor. 
edaxov, § 112, 12. 

Sapaw, see déuw. 

SapOdvw, (I sleep,) fut. SapOhooua, perf. dedapOnxa, aor. tapHov, 
§ 112, 13. 


Poets use dpa8oy for %apPor, (§ 96. Obs. 7.) and the compound with 
card sometimes takes in the aor. the form of the aor. pass. raredapOnv, 





17 [tis from misunderstanding the passage J/. «. 4,7, that the intrans. signif. is 
given to this form. Compare Il. o. 206, 227. 

18 Compare xeiw in ceivat. Both are old fut. from AAQ, KEQ, in the form of 
the fut. 2. instead of daéiw, ceéw, with the contr. of the first two vowels, as in the 
gen. xXstog, (from «Aéeog,) for eAgovg. See § 53. Obs. 5. 
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caradapOeic, (fallen asleep,) which form may be considered as aor. 1. for 
iSapoOny, (compare xecapOat for -cOar, and wépOat in xépOw,) or as a 
solitary instance of an aor. 2. pass. with @. (see § 100. Obs. 9.) 

Saréopar, (see daiw 1.) aor. 1. infin. daréacOat, Hesiod. E. 795. See § 96. Obs. 1. 

AAQ, see Jaiw. 

Séarat, see déarat. | dei, see déw. | detdw, see dSetoac. 


delxvupn, (I show,) fut. defEw (§ 107, and 112, 14).—MED. 


The Ionians make the fut. dé&w, @eka, dédeypat (amodedéx Oat, see § 27. 
Obs. 3). 

The med. deixyvpat has in the Epics (J/. ¢. 196. Hymn. Apoll. 11.) the 
sense of greeting, welcoming, pledging to drink, and therefore the perf. also 
belongs hither with a similar signif. to that of the pres. deideypat, (for 
Oéderypat,) 3 pl. dedéyarat, 3 sing. plusg. as imperf. Jeideero: Setxavdopat, 
dedioxopat, and dedioxopat }9, are collateral forms, which all have the same 
signif. 

dcicat, to fear, teoa, fut. deloopat. The perf. didowa, (§ 97. Obs. 1.) and dédta (2), 
have the power of the pres. (I fear) ; their alternate use was regulated by 
euphony. Syncopated forms are made from dédia: Oédtpev, Sédcre, 3 pl. plusg. 
&édtcay, and an imper. dédeOc (§ 110, 10). 

The Epics also used deidouwa, deidta, (compare the preceding deiderro,) 
and deidtuev, &c., and still more shortened (in Apoll.) part. dedvia. Hence 
came a new pres. deidw, which occurs only in these poets, but from which all 
the above tenses were formerly derived. 

We find the aor. always written @édeoa in Homer; this is the only 
instance of a muta *° doubled in the augment. 

The Epic diw includes also the idea of flying from, escaping, (Il. x. 251.) 
of which the causative is to frighten (§ 113, 2). But itis very singular that 
Homer renders this exclusively by the pass. voice (dieoBat, conj. diwpat, &e.). 
The act. of another form dinpt, on the contrary, signifies to hunt, chase, 
(évdieoay, Il. o. 584.) and the pass. is to fly from, run (dievrat, Il. p. 475). 
The injin. dieoOat may belong to both forms, and has both meanings (J1. p. 
276, 304). 

AEK, see deixvupe and déyopa. 


dipw, (I build,) aor. tema, perf. Cédunca, &c. (§ 110, 4 and 11.) The form ée- 
pouey in Homer is the shortened conj. aor. See Obs. V. 15, § 103.—MED. 
The same theme gives likewise the tenses to dapdw, (I tame, subdue,) perf. 
dédunea, aor. pass. duny, iéunOnv,—saug and dapag are both pres. and 
fut. In prose we find in this sense dapdfw, which is regular. 
dépxopat or dédopxa, (I see, behold,) aor. Epaxoy, (see § 96. Obs. 7.) also édpdeny 
and idépxOny, all act. 


déxopat, (I take,) is in Ionic découat, and hither belongs also, 


19 Several grammarians place the form deidexro under déyopat, because they 
fancy that the signif. to receive, welcome, is more readily derived from it. But the 
fundamental meaning unquestionably is to reach the hand, and deixw probably signi- 
fied in the origin simply I stretch out the hand, from which décopat, déyopat, is very 
naturally derived. Compare ésidoa, deidta, which also have the redupl. det, 
because the radical syllable is likewise de. 

20 That the true cause of the lengthened syllable, which occasions this reading 
here and in proddeioaca, addetc, is to be sought for in a hitherto undiscovered 
digamma after the 6, (dw,) has been shown by Dawes, Misc. 168. 
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according to § 112, 9. the Epic dedoxnuévoe (waiting, being 
on the watch, Il. 0. 730): dedeyuévog is used in the same 
sense, (Ji. 8. 107. &c.) also 3 pl. déyarac and plusg. as 
imperf. tdéyunv. Yet likewise édexro, déyOat, as syncopated 
aor. in the sense of taking.—See dcideyuat in defkvupe. 

déw, (I tie, bind,) see § 105. Obs. 2. and § 95. Obs. 4.—The fut. 3. 
dedjooua, (§ 99. Obs. 1.) supplies the un-Attic fut. 1. de0n- 
conat.— MED. 


déw, (I want, lack,) fut. Sehow, &c. is commonly impersonal : 

dei, (it behoves, is necessary, French il faut,) conj. dé, opt. 

déot, infin. Setv, part. déov, fut. denoa, &c. The pass. déouat, 

dé or dée, detrar, &c. is always personal, (I want, need,) 
denaopat, eoenOny. 

The contr. ¢ was sometimes resolved in this verb, even by the Attics, to 

distinguish it from the preceding verb; as Isocr. Busir. 2. rooovrov déetc, and 

in Xenophon frequently déerat, déeoOac. But Homer has the aor. dfjcey, (Ll. 


o. 100.) and a peculiar form dedvopat, devnoopat. 
Séarat, see ddarat. | AHK, see darvw. | djw, see AA, 


didaoKw, (I teach,) loses the o in the formation: didagw, dediéaxa, 
&c.; with Poets also éidacxiow.—MED. 
Comes from AAQ. Compare the Note to advokw. 


didoackw, (run away,) occurs only in compounds, (drodidpaoxw, 
diadidpdoxw,) from APAQ, fut. doacopna, perf. dédoaxa—aor. 
ZOpav, ac, a, apev, Edpare, 3 pl. ESpacay and tdpay, (§ 107. 
Obs. IV. 6.) conj. Spe, dc, a, &e. opt. dSpainy, imper. doa, 
infin. Spava, part. Soac. See § 110, 6. with the Note. 


The Ionians have everywhere 7, diWpnoxw, dpnoopat, Edpnv, &c. This 
verb must not be confounded with the regular dpaw, (J do,) which has fut. 
act. dpdow, and aor. 1. paca: dédpaxa is common to both. 


oiSnua, (I seek, inquire,) is a form of yu, which retains the y in 
the pass., § 106. Obs. 3. fut. &iShoopae Hom. 
ducetv, (to throw,) tixov, is a defective aor. 


Oupyy, see § 105. Obs. 5. | diw, see deioat, j AME, see dépw. 
Sdarat or déarat, (it appears,) aor. Sodacaro, conj. doacoerat (-nrat), 
Homer. 


doxéw, (I seem, think,) from AOKQ, fut. dd&w, &c. The perf. 
from the pass. didoyuac (I have seemed). The regular 
formation doxhow, &c. is poetical. 
See the Epic dedoxnpévog in déyonat. 
Sovréw, (to give a hollow sound, make a noise in falling,) perf. dé0ouma, (§ 97. Obs, 4.) 


aor. ovnnoa and tydotrnoa from a form TAOYII, which bears the same 
relation to douréw, as kruriw to ruTrw. 


S 
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Spapetv, dédpopa, see Tpéxw. | APA, see didpdaonw. 
Séivaua, (I can, am able, have power,) pres. and imperf. like 
iorayat, 2 pers. pres. divacat, Poetically dévy. See about 
the conj. and opt. § 107. Obs. III. 5. and § 83. Ods. 5. 
about the augment. Fut. dvvhoopat, aor. ndvvnOny, (also 
éOuvacOny,) perf. deddvnuat. 
Verbal adjective, dvvarég, possible. 


In Homer this verb is a depon. med. duynoaro for éuv7On. 


déw. This verd originally combined the immediative signif. to go 


in, enter, with the causative one, to wrap up in, tnclose 
(§ 1138, 2). 


The pres. act. dvw has only the latter, (to wrap in, sink,) and retains it in the 
fut. and aor. 1. act. dvow, Educa, pass. L6vOny, (§ 95. Obs. 4.) The MED. 
Sdopat, (I wrap myself up in,) dicopat, tévodpny, took the tntrans. (imme- 
diative) signif. (to go in, dive, &c.), which again assumes a transitive signif., to 
enter (a garment), put on (a coat, i.e. to dress). These signif. of the tmmediative 
sense are retained in the act., in the perf. dédvea, and the aor. 2. (see § 110. 
6.) Evy, ddvat, dv, imper. dvOt, dvre, conj. dvw, (Il. p. 186. Plato Crat. 413.) 
opt. ddny.2! To this must be added a new act. form in the pres. tense duvw, 
which along with the aor. éduvy is preferred in certain connexions and in the 
compounds, to the form dvopat, idvodpny. 

This is the basis of the general practice; the modifications arising from 
the different shades of meaning, especially in the compounds, must be left to 
dictionaries and individual study. The aor. med. tOvoapny has with Epics a 
collateral form, idicero, idiceo, imper. dvceo, see § 96. Obs. 9. Hither 
belongs also the part. dvodpuevog with the signif. of the pres. in Od. a. 24. 
Hesiod, E. 382. Herod. makes of divw, duvéover (§ 112. Obs. 5). 


K. 


éagOn, a Homeric form, either from drecy, (to bind,) compare éayny, éddwy, or from 
Ezropat, (see below,) for e1¢9n, commonly éo7ero. See Buttm. Lexilogus, II. 87. 


éyelow, (I awaken, or rouse from sleep,) is regular in the act. 
perf. tyiyeoxa, éyfrysppa. 

The med. has the signif. of awaking from sleep, being wakeful, watching, 
and its aor. is nypdpny, (§ 110, 4.22) The perf. 2. typjyopk (of which the 
anomalous redupl. was probably caused by nypépznv) has also the immediate 
signif. like other perf. 2. (see § 113. Obs. 3.) but acquires a new pres. signif., 
i.e. becomes a new pres. tense; properly, J have been awakened, i.e. am 
awake, watch ; the plusg. with the force of an imperf.éypnyépey. Pres. tenses 
derived from éypnyopa in the same sense are, éypyyopdw in Homer ; 
Eypnyopéw in the later prose ; and yonyopéw in the New Testament. From 


21 Compare § 107. Obs. III.6. Hence éxdvpey for éxdvnpey (like Octpey for 
Geinuev). See Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 17. 10. , 
22 See about the insin. ZypeoOat, (instead of éypicPat,) Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
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éypnyépare arises the Homeric form éypnyope, (§ 110. Obs. 5.) and from 
this again with new anomalies the 3 pers. pl. typnyép8act. 
Edw, see toOiw. | édovpat, see EZopat. 


EGouat, KabéZonar, (L sit down,) fut. cafedovpa, (§ 95. Obs. 16.) 
imperf. ixafeCdunv, used as aor. 


See, for instance, Plato Menon 26. p. 89. Xen. Anab. 5, 8.14. This ren- 
ders the pres. ea0éZopat suspicious even in later writers. Compare below, 
ifw, and above, § 108. II. eloa and yar, which forms properly all belong to 

- one root. See in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr., in the List of Verbs, iZw. Later 
writers also used the pass. form éxa0so@ny instead of éeabeZouny. 


20éAw and ZAw, (I will, wish,) fut. @ernow, OeAjow, &c. (§ 112, 
8.) perf. n0éAnka. | 

20w, (I am wont,) perf. ciw8a, (§ 97. Obs. 2.) Ion. twa, is alone 
used instead of this pres. tense. 


There is nothing left of the pres. but the Homeric part. {@wv, accustomed. 


eidw, (J see,) an old verb, of which there remains nothing in this tense but eldov, 
idety, idéoOat, &c. as aor. of the verb dodw (which see). But in the Epics there 
is also cidw in the same sense, (which as pres. of the indic. occurs only in later 
Poets,) the pass. form eidopat, eicdpny, (éeccapny, tecodpevoc,) for to be seen, 
and to seem, Lat. videri. See about the signif. of this verb, § 113. Obs. 10. 
and about the special forms used in the sense of knowing, (olda, goety, stoopat, 
&e.) § 109. ITT. 


cixw, perf. toa, (I resemble, appear,) used as a pres. part. éoKwe, 

Attic sixwe, especially in the neuter cixdc, see § 109. III. 

5. Note (Lon. olka, oixwe, oixdc,) plusg. twrev, (§ 84. Obs. 9.) 

fut. c&w. (The verb J give way is altogether regular.) 

Like eixwe, elka and eixévac occur now and then in Attic 
Poets for the sake of the metre. 

The pres. eixw occurs nowhere, and the imperf. elxe (for tyxec) merely L0. 

o. 520. The Epic forms ficroy, tixrny, and qicro, tixro, have been more 

properly ranked (in the Note just mentioned, and § 110, 9.) along with the 

Attic gorypev, (Soph. Eurip.) among the syncopated forms of the perf. and 


plusq. See the same Vote about the remarkable form eiZace instead of toixact, 
which occurs in the Attic prose writers. 


siAw, (I crowd, press together,) more commonly «ciAéw or eidfw, 
fut. how, &c. aor. 1. infin. EAXcat, 2éAca, part. EAcac, perf. 
pass. teApat, aor. pass. tadrnyv, infin. adnvat or adAjpevat, part. 
aAstc¢ (which forms are also fluctuating in our editions 
between the spiritus asper and the spiritus lenis). 

Compare éoradny, oradjvat, from oré\Aw: from the same root EAAQ, in 
the sense of pushing, pressing, comes also éXavyw, (see below,) in the particular 
signif. of which to beat, strike, the aor. tXcae (ex. gr. Od. ¢. 132.) occurs in 
Homer. Hither belongs also, according to § 112, 9. the plusg. toAnro, was 


crowded, pressed, Apoll. 3,471. See Buttm. Lezilogus, II. 88. and 76, 7. 
etpapra, see MEIPOMAI. | eiui and eit, see § 108. IV. V. 


8 2 
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simetv, (fo say,) an aor. 2. indic. sirov, (Epic teurov,) imper. sire, 
(comp. mwodeure, see Obs. I. 4. 1. to § 103.) more usual than 
the rather Jonic aor. 1. sia, (§ 96. Obs. 1.) imper. trov, 
(erroneously eixdv, see Exc. I. ad Plat. Menon). The 
Attics, however, use eizac as well as elec, and preferably 
einare, eiatw, &c,” 


With this aor. are intimately connected the fut. tod, (Jon. étpéw,) from etpw, 
which Poets use as the pres. tense—and of PEQ the perf. eipnea, (§ 83. 
Obs. 3.) perf. pass. sipnpat, aor. pass. tppnOny and ébpéOny, (un-Attic sionOny, 
eioéOny,) pnOnva, fut. 3. as usual fut. pass. eipnoopac?4, Verbal adjective, 
pnréoc, Pyros. 

@nyi is used as the pres. tense of this verb, (as we remarked above, § 109. 
I. 2.) on some occasions dyopevety, which properly signifies to speak in public, 
for instance, eaxw¢ dyopevey rivd, eax elroy :—ayopevecy is always used 
in most of the compounds, ex. gr. amayoptiw, I forbid, amcimoy, I forbade ; 
in some Aéyw, for instance, ayTiAEyw, avretror. 

The Poetical imper. omere comes from a collateral form with an inter- 
calated 0. Compare Adocy, tiocw, picyw. 

The Poetical évézw or évvézw is also very anomalous ; it is identical with 
eireiy, of which (7070) évto7or is to be considered as the aor., since we 
meet with no pres. indic. tviorw,?* and the infin. is circumflexed, (émozety, 
Od. y. 93.) fut. drmomnow or évipw, 7 


eluyw, (I exclude, shut out,) fut. cip&w, &c. 
eloyvuut, with the spiritus asper, I confine, shut up, fut. cipgw, &c. 


The ancient and Epic language has for both signif. gpyw, whence 3 pl. perf. 
éepxyarat, and without the augment, toyarat, they are shut up. 


low, See eimety and épéofa:. But in the sense of connecting in 
order, it is a particular verb, aor. 1. eipa, (Herod. 3, 87. 


tEcioac, exserens), perf. teopat, part. teouévoc, (Hom.) éouévoc 
(Herod. 4, 190). 


23 To assume the theme EIIQ, as is usually done, is needlessly adopting the ano- 
maly, which the augment et continues through all the moods. A theme EIITQ agrees 
perfectly well with a radical form EII—(whence ézro¢). 

24 Grammarians increase the number of the themes of this verb, without any 
reason, by admitting go, which absolutely is either the regular fut. of siow, or the 
pres. tense in the sense of asking, (see below.) It is assumed as a theme here on 
account of sipnca, and merely for this épé» is ranked among the verbs which take 
the temporal augment «. But as PEQ unquestionably is one of the themes of this 
eerb on account of 26pnOnv, pia, the analogy of ciAnga, eipaprat, (§ 83. Obs. 3.) is 
a most natural inducement to connect eionxa with the same theme. 

6 fl. X. 839. and elsewhere éviorw is conj. aor. 

20 Just as dwdoxw and dd\voxw omit the o in the fut., so does iviorw. This fut. 
is, therefore, no argument to class évirrw here, (though from its form it certainly 
might belong hither,) and asthe pres. éviarety, and its kindred forms nvizamey and 
évioow, when they stand alone in Homer, never signify to say, but to scold, they 
must be removed from the radical form simeiv, and be stated separately below (see 
évintw): though there is also a pres. évimrw from évéaw used at least in Pind. 
Pyth. 4, 358. where we have évirrwy for évérwy. Seea more detailed account of 
both verbs in Buttm. Lezilogus, I. 63. p. 279. 
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eiwOa, see Ow. 

éhabvw, (I drive,) fut. tAdow, (a,) &e. perf. t\fAaxa, pass. perf. 
éAjAapuat, aor. HAGOnv. Verbal adjective tdard¢ (with later 
writers éAjAacpat, nAacOny, éAacrTdc). 

The theme é\dw seldom occurs in the pres. tense, but tXa@, éAdg, éAd, &e. 
infin. thy, is in prose the Attic fut. (§ 95. Obs. 12.) See also eidw, Acar, 
and about éAnAddaro, see p. 176. the Note, and about éAnAdpevoc, ( proparoz. 
ex. gr. Arat. 176.) § 111. Obs. 2. 

EAEYO—, EAQO, see épgopat. 


EAxw, (I drag,) augment a, § 84, 2. fut. EXEw and iAxvow, aor. 
elAEa and ciAkvoa, pass. merely ciAxvopat, ciAxioOnv, from 
EAKYQ.—MED. 


EArw, (I give hopes, I cause to hope,) tAwouat, (I expect, 1 hope,) 
perf. to\7a the same with éAropuat, plusg. as imperf. tore 
($ 84. Obs. 6 and 9). 


"EA—, see ethw. ‘EA—, see aipéw. 

ENETK—, ENEIK, &c. see gépw. | évemw, see Elreiy. 

évnvo@a, an old perf. which presupposes a theme ENEOQ, ENOQ: éirevnvode, 
Karevnvobe, (is, sits, lies on something,) Hom. See § 97. Obs. 2, and compare 
above dynvoba. 

ivOciv, HvOov, see Eoxopuat. 

évimrw, (I scold 27,) has two forms for the aor. in Homer, either évévtrroyv, more 
correctly évévizroyv, (see Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 63, p. 282, and compare above 
§ 85. Obs. 2.) or according to § 85. Obs. 3, with the redupl. at the end (3 pers.) 


nvimarer. 
iviorw, tyvimrw, see elreiv. [| &vvepe, see § 108. III. 
ééAnro, see cihw. | émaupety, txavpioxopat, &c. see AYP. 


"EII—, see elzetv. 


érloraua, (I know, understand,) 2 pers. trisraca, poetically 
émlorqa or émiory, (see the Note to Soph. Philoct. 798.) 
imperf. nmrisrauny, (so far it goes after torauat, conj. and 
opt. see § 107. Obs. III. 5.) fut. triorhaouat, aor. ymriornOnv. 
Verbal adj. ériarntéc. 

gxw (I am busy, or occupied, about something, see Schneider’s 
Gr. Dict.) 


This old verb, of which some compounds (especially dtérw) have been 
retained in prose, has the augment e, (cetzrov,) and an aor. éoroy, omeiv, 
onwy (éréorov, éimioreiv, peraorwy, but all rather poetical), To avoid 
mistakes, compare Eowere and évézw in eizeiv. 

Eropat, (I follow, attend,) strépny, Epopat. This middle voice, which is much 
used, has an aor. corresponding to that of the act. rw, excepting that it ha& 


27 See, about the difference of the forms éyvézw and the fut. évépw, the preceding 
ote. 
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the spiritus asper in the indic.: éoropny, oréoOat, oro, (o7i0, omeio, Hom.) 
which latter forms occur chiefly in the compounds, éviozou, &c. 

The old poets have the é also in the other moods of the aor. forwpat, 
doricOat, iordpevoc?®. But the pres. torerat, Od. 6. 826, is a false reading 
for Epxerat: see especially éag0n above. 


zpaw, (I love,) poetically toaua:, (after torayat,) takes its tenses 
only from the pass. form, aor. ngacOnv (poetically jpacd- 
unv). The pres. tense zowpat, toacBa, gowpevog, is a real 
pass. . 


Another regular ipdw is used merely in compounds, éEepacat, to pour out ; 

karepacat, &c. 

EPI and ipdw, see pilw :—épyw, see also in eipyw. 

épslxw, to tear to pieces, in the transitive sense, but in the aor. 2. 
Hptxov it is intrans. (§ 113, 2.) 

éostrw, (J throw down, overthrow,) has this causative (§ 113, 2.) 
signif. in the fut., aor. 1. &c.; éoépimro, plusg. pass. Epic, 
instead of zpipirro, § 85. Obs. 1. but the aor. 2. and perf. 2. 

_ hourov, tonoura, have the immediative signif. to fall down— 

Epic med. avnpenpapny, he carried off on high, carried away. 

&péw, see eimreiy and épicOat. 

éotfw, (I strive, contend,) is regular, perf. pass. gonpicuac with a 
strengthened signif. of the pres. 

There is another form épsdaivw, and (according to § 112, 13.) ipségoacOas, 
Il. p. 792, where the ¢ is long for the sake of the metre. _ 

éoéoOar, (to ask,) inf. of nodunv, c. Eowpat, imper. zoov, an aorist. 
Fut. tpnjoopat. . 

The Jonians in their prose have also a pres. tense, eipopat, but use the 
imperf. sipduny, with eipeoOat, thus accented, and this is likewise avr. in the 
other moods, fut. sionoopat. The Epics have also Zpec@ar as pres. tense with 
the signif. of eipoxat, and further the form épéw in both the act. and med., 
which must be carefully distinguished from the fut. ipsw (see eimeiyv) : con). 
ociouev, Epic for épewuev. Whatever is wanting is supplied in prose by 
ipwraw. 

Eopw, (I go away,) ppnow, Eppnoa, § 112, 2. 
The Homeric dzréeoce is derived from this verb in its causative sense, to 
sweep away. See Buttm. Lezil. I1. 92. 
invOaivw, (I redden, make red,) fut. ipvOnow, &c. (§ 112, 13.) Homer has also the 
radical form épevOw, épevow, &e. 
iovew, (I restrain, keep off,) aor. yptxaxoy, infin. toveaxieey, see § 85. Obs. 3. 
Eovw, or siptw, ¥, (I draw, drag, pull,) is regular through the whole conjugation, 





* 28 On comparing the forms Zo7oy, oric@at, and foyor, oyety, (from éxw,) with 
émne, Erdero, errouny, trécGat, &c. (see § 110, 4.) it becomes obvious that the for- 
mer have been produced by the same syncope. The spiritus asper in ¢xw and EXO 
(gw) was changed into an o, which immediately took its station before the follow- 
ing consonant, thus—i-cyor, é-croyv. The aspirated ¢ in éomdpny is an anomaly. 
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Jut. again tovw, med. tovopat, Il. r. 454. See § 95. Obs. 12. Hesiod (E. 816.) 
has also the infin. eiodpevac of a form in pe (short). The MED. ipvopat takes 
in Epics the signif. to save, preserve ; in this sense some editors write the v 
with one o, (eipvoaro,) when the syllable ought to be long, just as if the u had 
been originally long ; and in the sense to draw, they spell it with a double o, 
({pvocaro,) as if the v had been originally short. But as the vis also found 
short in the first sense, (ez. gr. 7. 6. 186. y. 351.) and as the signif. frequently 
run one into the other, it is more correct to denote the lengthening of the v 
by two o, without any distinction. The collateral form piecOat, which simply 
means to save, liberate, has, on the contrary, a long v in the Attics, ippicaro, 
but with the Epics this too is short, puodpny, Il. o. 29, and should therefore 
also be lengthened ippvcocaro, piooaro, which, however, is generally ne- 
glected. Lastly, there is a syncopated collateral form, (§ 110, 5.) Zpvc@at, 
sipvcOat, and pvoGat, commonly with long v, Zovro, (yet once épvro in Hesiod, 
9. 304.) eipvro, cipvarat, puaro, &c. almost exclusively in the sense of saving, 
watching over, (except Od. x. 90. eipvro, dragged, pulled,) which must not be 
mistaken for the perf. and plusg. of the radical form sipvpat, I have been 
dragged.—See Buttm. Lexilogus, 1. 18, with the Additions in vol. ii. 
toxoua, (I go,) from EAEYOQ, fut. trXebooua, aor. nArAvBov, 
commonly #APov, (§ 110, 4.) édXOciv, imper. 2X02, (see Obs. 
I. 4, 1, to § 103.) &c. perf. tAjAvOa. Verbal adj. tdevoréov. 

The perf. with the Epics is e/AnAovPa—] pers. pl. with the syncope 
eiAnrov0uev. 

The Doric is 7x0ov, évOeiv, see § 16. Obs. 1. d. 

It has already been stated above, § 108. V. that instead of the other 
moods of the pres. from épxozat, which more seldom occur, especially in 
compounds, we meet much more frequently with those of eli, and that in- 
stead of pxé6punyv we more generally find the imperf. ge or ya, and the 
pres. elut instead of the fut. tAevoopat. 


écOnuévoc, (clothed,) Ion., noOnpuévog Att., a defective part. perf. 
to Oiw, (I eat,) from tw, (Hom.) ful. Zona, (§ 95. Obs. 18.) perf. 
zondokxa, perf. pass. 2jdecuat, aor. pass. ndéaOnv,—aor. act. 
epayov (from PATQ).— Verbal adj. teorde. 
Part of the forms of 5w come from the old formation, fut. idéow, &c. 
(§ 112. Obs. 3.) where the «in the perf. act. was changed into o, (compare 
§ 97. Obs. 1, 2.) which in Homer remains also in the puss. édndopat, é0n- 


Sorat. Homer has also the perf. Z5nda, and the infin. pres. Zuevat, (§ 110, 5.) 
for éderv, &déuevar. Poets have a shorter form in the pres. ioOw. 


éowere, EoTOY, éomropny, see siwety and Ew. 

evade, see dvddvw. : 

svdw, xafebdw, (I sleep,) fut. esdnow, xafevdjow, augm. xafnvdor, 
cafcvdov, and éxabevdov. 

evoloxw, (I find,) from “EYPQ, aor. svpov, imperf. eipe, ful. 
eupnow, &c. (§ 112, 10.) aor. pass. eipéOyv, (§ 95. Obs. 4.) 
Verbal adj. siperég.—Augm. § 84. Obs. 2.—MED. 


Un-Attic writers form the aor. med. like the aor. 1. evpapny, instead of 
evpopny (§ 96. Note to Obs. 1). 


- 
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ty Ow, (I hate,) only in the pres. tense, and poetical, whence a 
MED. (éx@dvoua,) ameyPavoua, (I incur hatred,) fut. 
areyOicopa, &c. aor. nxOdunv, awn xOounv”, perf. an- 
Hx Onpa, Iam hated. See § 112, 18. 

Exw, (I have,) imperf. elxov, fut. &w, (with the spiritus asper, 
see § 18. Obs. 4.)—aor. (as if it were from EXQ,) toxov, 
aXEiv, CONj. GW, axIIC, &c. (compounds wapacyw, Tapacxye, 
opt. sxoinv, (see the Note to Obs. II. 3. to § 103.) imper. 
oxic, (§ 110, 6.) but in the compounds also rdpacye, med. 
icydunv, imper. syov, (mapacxov,)—whence a new fué. 
oxiow, perf. taynxa, &C.—aor. pass. tox éOnv.— Verbal adj. 
ixroc and oyerdc. 


The aor. cyety has produced a collateral form of the pres. taxw, which is 
preferred in some particular signif. (to hold, occupy, &c.) to which of course 
the fut. sxjow more properly belongs*®. There is an old perf. of éxw, 
dxw«a (Il, B. 218. cuvoywedre 5). 

We must also notice the following anomalous compounds of fxw : 

advixyw. This verb, when in the middle voice (dvixeo@at) it merely signi- 
fies to endure, bear, has the double augm. in the imperf. and aor. yvecxounr, 
yvecxopuny (§ 86. Obs. 6). 

aprixw, (I wrap round, enriron,) imperf. dpreixoy, fut. apgsw, aor. 
hpmioxoyv, aumioxeiy 82, MED. duréxopac or aumeoxvovpa, (I clothe my- 
self in, wear,) apgdéEopat, aor. humioyopuny. ; 

tmirxvovpat, (I promise,) Ion. wrioyouat, (Hom. Herod.) fut. vrocyn- 
Copa, aor. UrEcyopny, imper, UTdcXov, perf. UTEaXNpPAL. 


E~w, (I boil, cook,) fut. &bhow, &c. (Herod. 1, 48. has the imperf. 
ewes.) Verbal adj. ibnrioc, ibnroe, or Ep Odc. 


Z. 
Caw, (I live,) has (according to § 105. Ods. 5.) Z0, Zac, Sy, &c. 
imperf. ECwv, ECnc, &c. infin. Sjyv—imper. Gi. 
"We also meet (as if from a form in pe) with the 1 pers. imperf. éCny, and 


29 The infin., notwithstanding its aoristical signif., is always found accented, 
améxOecOat, but there is no pres. tense amwéyOopae in the ancient writers. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

30 See about the origin of Zryov, oyety, from ixw, the Note to ¥rw. Thee in the 
pres, tense tcyw supplies the place of a redupl. as that in pipyw, rimrw, exactly 
like the ¢ in corns, only that in ioxw the spiritus asper was converted into a lenis 
on account of the x (which was done much more frequently in the old language). 

31 This is erroneously derived from OXOQ, and so is otywxa (see ofyouat) from 
OIXOQ. Its true derivation becomes obvious from the comparison with the subst. 
éxwya. The simplest perf. of éxyw is éya, and with the augm. w@ya; thus that of 
OIXQ is gxa. Both were in the usual way with the Attic redupl. dxwya, olxwxa 
(for the ¢ of otyopat naturally occurs but once, as in deidexro) ; yet as of two 
aspirata the second also may be changed, (§ 18. Obs. 1.) édywea, oixwea, were both 
used, and this form was retained for the sake of distinctness. 

8? This form is not jyr-toxor, dpr-coxeiv, but Humt-cyoy, dpme-oyxeiy. It 
should properly be apyz-tcxyoy, (like apm-etxoyv,) but in the aor. the augm. went 
over from the verb to the prep. jm-oyov. ; 
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imper. 2701, to which, however, the preceding forms were preferred. This 
verb is used by the classic Attic writers as a defective rerb along with the 
more perfect verb Bidw. The tenses now or Zinoopat, ELynoa, éZynxa, occur but 
little or not at all in the old writers. The Ionians lengthened Zo into Cow : 
this produced with them a new formation, Cww, Gwe, Zwere, wor. (§ 105. 
Obs. 10. Note.) | 


Cevyvume, (I join,) fut. ZevEw, &c. (§ 112, 14.) aor. 2. pass. 
éloynv. 

Govvum, (I gird,) fut. Cwow, &e. perf. pass. wopar (§ 112, 14). 
MED. 


H. 


nat. see § 108. II. | hui, iv, see onpi, § 109. I. 

npow (1 sink). The Homeric vreuynpuxe (II. x. 491.) is most correctly derived 
from this verb. It may be assumed that, whenever a verb began with a long 
vowel, this vowel was shortened by the redupl.: thus éunuuvea. The metre 
required a doubling of the first », instead of which the poets used py, as is 
done in other words ; ex. gr. dmadapvog from radapn, vwvupvog for yvwrvupoc. 

yTTaopat, noodopat, only in the pass. The Ionic writers have éooovpat, aor. 
eoowOny. 

6. 

OAN—, see Orvyccw. 

Odopat (I admire, behold). This is the oldest principal theme, of which isolated 
forms have maintained themselves in Homer and the Doric writers, (@a00¢, 
O@jcac8a, Dor. PacacGat,) which has given rise to a double change : 1. (@aé- 
opat, Dor. Onéiopat, Jon. 2.) the usual Oedopar, (fut. Osacopat, Jon. Oenoopat,) 
Herod. has the form é@nijro, (see § 105. Note to Obs. 16.) though commonly 
with the various reading é@neiro. With respect to the signif. of this verb, 
Homer uses it only in the sense of admiring, and never has @:ac@at: later 
writers use all its forms in the sense of beholding, contemplating. This verb 
must not be confounded with OAQ, (to nurse, suck,) which see below. 

Oarrw, (I bury,) aor. 2. pass. érdgny, (§ 18.) aor. 1. 26agOnv 
(Herod.), perf. pass. réOapypa, reOap0a. 

OAG—perf. as pres. reOn wa, (I am astonished,) where the second aspirata is changed, 

whilst in the aor. ragoy the first is changed. (See § 18, 2.) 

@AQ, an Epic defective rerb, of which there occurs the aor. 1. act. Oijcat, (to nurse, 
suck,) and the med. O0jc0a, (see § 105. Obs. 5 and 16.) O@ncacOat, to suck, milk. 
See Odopat. 

Oedopat, see Odopat. | Oédw, see 0éw. 

Pgpopa, (I warm myself,) is a defective verb, of which nothing 
occurs in prose but the pres. and imper.; but Homer has 
also the ful. Ozpcoua, and the con. aor. pass. (&6épnyv) 
Depew. 

Oécoacba, (to obtain by prayers,) Oécaavro, &c. a defective aor. 
Verbal adj. Qearog (roAUBecroe, &c.). 

Oiw, (I run,) fut. Osbcoua or Oevaotma (§ 95. Obs. 17.)—no 
other tense occurs ; see rpéxw. 
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Oniopat, see Odopat: O7jo8a, see OAQ. | OHIT—, see OA. 

Otyyavw, (I touch,) formed of Oiyw™, fut. OiGonat, aor. Eryov. 

Ovioxw, (I die,) from OANQ, aor. 2Oavov, aréBavov, fut. avov- 
pat, atoPavovpat, perf. rEOvnxa, (as if it were from ONAQ, 
see § 110, 11.) whence the following shortened forms, 
(according to § 110,10.) in common use, réOvapev, are, 
reOvaciy, éréOvacay, reAvava, (reAvava, see ibid. the Note 
to Obs. 6.) reAvainy, réAvaht, part. reOvnxwc, (Ion. reOvnwe,) 
commonly masc. and neut. reOvewc, (Hom. rePvewe,) 
gen. wroc, fem. reBvewoa (see ibid. Obs. 6. c.). 

There is an Attic collateral form of the fut. derived from réOvnca, 

reOvntw, or reOvntopat. Verbal adj. Ovnroc, mortal. 

Oopety, see Opworw. | Opdoow, see rapdoow. 

OPE&—, see rpidw. | OPEX—, see rptxw. 


Optmrw, (I break in pieces,) aor. 2. pass. trpigny (§ 18, 1). 
Powoxw, (I leap, skip,) made of GOPQ, aor. Mopov, fut. Popov- 


pa, Ton. Popgopat, see § 110, 11. 
OYS—, see rigw. | Ow, see § 18. Obs. 2, and § 95. Obs. 4. 


I. : 
idpdw, see § 105. Obs. 6 
idpvw, (J set, place,) has in Homer and in the later coevoi the aor. 1. pass. idpdvOny, 


as if it were from ‘IAPYNQ *4. 


iw, xa0iZw, (I seat, sit down, Med. I sit myself down,) fut. 
xaQiw, (for xaBiow, according to § 95, 9.) MED. xa0@:Zi- 
copa, aor. ixabica, compare fZopat. | 

ixvéonat, (I come,) more commonly dgxvéopa, fut. iEonat, aor. 
ixdunv, perf. iypat, agiypat, infin. dpixOa. 


The Epics use in the pres. and imperf. the radical form txw with the aor. 
lor (§ 96,9). This pres. tew has a long ¢, hence in the Epic all the forms 
belonging to the act., which are merely the pres. and imperf., always occur 
as long only. The aor. 2. ixéuny properly has a short 1, which is long in the 
indic. simply through the augment; hence in the Epics, who may neglect 
the augment, it is sometimes short and sometimes long, but in the collateral 
moods (ixéo@at, ixoiuny, &c.) it is constantly short. The derivative form 
ixavw has a short ¢ in the pres. tense. See about dmixarat the Obs. IV. 3. 
to § 103. 


iXaoxopa, (I conciliate, propitiate,) fut. iAacouat, (a,) from the 
more uncommon ‘Aaa, for which Homer also has iAdomat. 
The act. had the intrans. signif. to be propitious, whence 


83 The forms Qiyev, Otywy, which occur, ought probably to be accented like the 
aor. 

$4 Compare § 112, 12, and i lla under wvéw,and the Epic superl. iQvvrara 
from l@v¢, § 115. Obs. 6 
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poets had the imper. ihnfi: and tAahi, conj. and opt. perf. 
(as a pres. tense,) iAjkw, iAjKoue. 


imrapat, see 7éropat. | tonpe, see § 109. III. 


K. 


KAA—, 1.) kéxacpat, récadmat, see xaivupat. 2.) cexadeiv, fut. nosy, &c. see 
cndw and ydZw. 
xaGéZouat, cabedow, eaOnpat, Kabifw, see EZopar, eddw, quar, iw. 
salvupac (I am of distinction, excel). To this verb belongs the perf. céxacpat, Dor. 
xéxadpat 5, which has the same signif. 
xalw, (I Gurn, set fire to,) is transitive, Attic kaw, (a and with- 
out contr.) fut. catow, &c. (§ 95. Obs. 9.) pass. aor. 1. 
éxabOnv, and aor. 2. éxanv (a). Verbal adj. xavoréoc, 
KavoToc, kauToc. 

The Epics have an aor. 1. without the o, éena (§ 96. Obs. 1) ; whence 
arises, through shortening the 7 into ¢, the part. céacg in Attic poets (Ausch, 
Agam. 858. Eurip. Rhes. 97). With the Epics this ¢ is again changed into 
ec, (compare oreiw, Beiw, &e. § 107. Obs. 4.) imper. xetov, med. xeiavro, and 
the conj. cetoperv, (for ejwperv, see Obs. V. 15, to § 103.) which is in the J7. n. 
333. instead of the fut. (see § 139. Obs. 1.1.4.) The pres. tense cnw, xeiw, 
and infin. caraxeépev, (Il. n. 408.) are doubtful. 


karéw, (I call,) fut. nadk~ow, Attic nado, éxddeoa, kékAnka, éxAN- 


Onv, &c. (§ 110, 11.) perf. pass. xéxAnua, (I am called, 
named,) opt. xexAjunv, KexAno, &c. § 98. Obs. 9—MED. 


canve, (I grow weary,) from KAMQ, (§ 112, 12.) aor. E&apov, 
fut. xapovpa, perf. xéxunxa, (as if it were of KMAQ, § 110, 
11.) Epic part. xexunoc, gen. drog and wroc. 


kavatatc, see dyvupe. | xetpas, see § 109. II. 


xéAouat, (I exhort, command,) fut. xeAjooua, &c. aor. éxexAdunv, 
(§ 110, 4,6). As for éAéo, see xAéw. 

cevréw, (I prick, sting,) is regular, but Homer has Jl. ~. 337. the infin. aor. 1. 

xévoa from the radical form KENTQ (whence coyrog, a long pole). 

xepavvupt, (I miz,) or Kipvaw, nut, old; xepdw, (§ 112, 14, 15.) 
fut. xeopdow, aor. képaca: there is a syncope, or rather a 
metathesis **, with a long a in the perf. xéxpaxa, pass. 
kéxoapat, éxoadOnv, Jon. xékonuat. But xexépacpat, éxepacOnv, 
were also used. 


35 The signif. of these forms, and the analogy of paivw, paccare, ippadarat, 
show that they belong together. 

36 The « not being omitted, but rather coalesced with the a, whence it became n, 
but @ with the Attics (as usual after 9). Compare § 110, 11. 
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Homer has the aor. 1. act. eojoat, Od. n. 164. Observe also the accent 
on the Homeric con). répwyrat (Il. 6. 260 37). 
kepoaivw, (I gain, earn,) is regular in the Attics (aor. xepdavat) 5 
with the Ionians and several later writers xepdjoopar, 
éxépdnoa, &c. perf. xexipdaxa, (§ 101. Obs. 8. Note,) and -nxa. 
kéw, see Keipat and caiw. 
khow, (I afflict, grieve,) khdoua and xéxnda, (I take care, care 
for,) whence the Homeric fut. xexadjooua, (Jl. 0. 353.) 
shortened, (as ré@nAa, reBadrvia,) imper. aor. med. xhdcoa 
for -noat. 
kixavw and Kixavoua, (I reach, attain,) xcynoopat, éxcxnoapuny, 
aor. 2. Extxov, a8 if of KIXQ. It has a collateral form of 
the imperf. and the dependent moods of the pres. from 
KIXHMI, which, in most cases, keeps the » unchanged : 
exiynuev, ExtyHTnv,—Kiyjvat, (Ktx@,) Kiyelw, Keyeinv, Kiyxete, 
kixhpevoc, &c. fut. xixnoouat, aor. 1. tktynoaunr, aor. 2. 
Extxov, ktxov (as if from KIXQ).—See about the quantity, 
§ 112. Obs. 8. 


cixonpt, see yodw. 

xiw, (J go,) occurs little in the indic. pres., but we meet so much the more fre- 
quently in poets with the imperf. éxtoyv, and the dependent moods, ex. gr. xiotpt, 
part. xwy, which has the accent on the final syllable without being anaor., 
exactly like iwy of elt, of which verb in general these forms are to be con- 
sidered as collateral (IQ, KIQ). 


cdatw, (Lf clang, shout,) fut. nrayEw, &e. (§ 92. Obs. 1.) perf. 
kéxAayya, identical with the pres. ($ 113. Obs. 14.) whence 
fut. xexAdyEoua. Poets have also without the nasal sound 
aor. txAayov, perf. xékAnya, part. cexAnyovrec. See § 111, 2. 
See EAaéa in KAglw. 

kAalw, (I weep,) Attic xAaw (a and without contr.), fut. cAabco- 

pat or KAavaotpat, aor. ExAuvea (§ 95. Obs. 9). The fut. 
kAathow or KkAajow iS more uncommon. — Verbal ad). 
xAavotioc, KAavoToc, kKAavtéc.— MED. 

craw, (I break,) cXdow, (a,) &c. the pass. takes the o, part. aor. 2. 
Poet. xAde, (droxAac,) § 110, 6. 

kAelw, (I close, shut,) is regular: perf. pass. «xékAeymsac and 
KéxAgtopiat. 


There is an Ionic collateral form cAniw, cAniow, Att. eAyw, whence 
xéxAgpat. The Doric cragw, (properly rAg&w,) éxAa&a, comes from the 
fut. cdrniow. 


37 This points to a form Képapat, after the analogy of § 107. Obs. III. 5. Com- 
pare Kpepayvupt, Kpépapat, con). kpépwpat. 
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kAéw, xAslw, (I celebrate, sing,) xXéopat, (I am celebrated,) ixXéo, 
2 imperf. for exdéeo (§ 105. Obs. 7).—But xéxAnxa belongs 
to xaAéw, and xéxAsro to xéXopat. 
chow, (I hear,) a poetic cerb, whose imperf. éeAvoy has the signif. of the aor. (§ 96. 
Obs. 3.) imper. wdve, Aver, and KAVOHL, KAUTE, (§ 110. 6.) or with the redupl. 
(§ 83. Obs. 7.) xéxAvOe, eexAUTE, part. pass. KrvpEvo, (renowned,) § 110. 8. 
KMA—-, see xadprw. | cvaw, see § 105. Obs. 5. 
kopévvume, (I satiate,) fut. xopisow, &c, (§ 112, 14.) perf. pass. 
kexdoeouat, Ion. xexdonuat, Epic part. xexopnwe, (§ 97. 
Obs. 7.) with the signif. of the pass.—xopéw, éer¢, is the Ion. 
fut. 


This rerb must not be confounded with copéw, now, I sweep. 

kpaGw, commonly xékpaya, (I bawl out,) see § 113. Obs. 14. 
kéxpaypuev, xéxoayOt, &c. (§ 110, 9.) fut. xexodEouat, aor. 
Exoayov. 

koalyw, (I fulfil, accomplish,) admits in the Epics a lengthening 
in all its parts, ex. gr. éxpatarvev, konnvat, (aor. 1.) kexpdavrat. 

KPA—, see repavyupt. 

kosmavvum, (I hang up, suspend,) pass. cpeuavvupa, (I am sus- 
pended, hung from,) and as med. (I hang myself) xpéua- 
pa, (after torauat,) I hang, intrans. and its conj. xoéuwpat, 
opt. kpguaiunv, and also xocuoluny’’, fut. act. cpeudow, (a,) 
Alt. xoguw, ac, a, &c. The aor. pass. txoeudaOnyv is common 
to the pass. and middle voice, and intrans., but the fut. 
pass. korzracOjoopa belongs merely to xpsudvvupa: there 
is a particular fut. intrans. cosunoopa (I shall hang loose, 
wave toand fro). 


This repartition of forms and significations is, on the whole, confirmed by 
the Attic writers; but it must not be expected that authors never deviated 
from this analogy®®. Kpésaw as a pres. tense occurs only in later writers.— 
Kpnpynue is an Attic collateral form in the pres. and imperf. 

kpumrrw, kouTracKoy, see Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 

xraoua, (I acquire,) perf. as pres. xékrnuat, (I possess,) and 
Extnuat, (§ 83. Obs. 1.) conj. and opt. see § 98. Obs. 9; 
and about the opt. xexrwunv, see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
§ 98. Obs. 17. 

xtelvw, (I kill, slay,) fut. xrevw, see § 101. Good writers use 
merely txrova as perf. 


Homer has a fut. eraviw, (see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.) and its medium 
as pass. Il. &. 481. caraxraviceods. 


38 Aristoph. Vesp. 298. xpéporoGe, see § 107. Obs. LIT. 5. and compare papvoipny. 
39 In German the same happens with hangen and hangen, erhangte and erhing ; 
and in English with hung and hanged. 
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There is also a poetical aor. ixray, ac, a, 3 pers. pl. Exray, (for -acay,) con). 
xriw, (for xr@, see § 107. Ols. IV. 8.) infin. xrapev, erapevat, (for xravat,) 
part. xrdg, pass. ixrapny, crdpevoc, crao@a. See about all these forms, 
§ 110, 6,7. Homer has also the aor. pass. *° ieraOny, and éxravOny (§ 101, 
Obs. 6). 


Independently of the very un-Attic perf. feraxa and éxrayca, there is 
another form é«rdynea, (§ 112, 9.) of which the Atticism is doubtful. 
eripervoc, see § 110, 7. | kruréw, § 96. Obs. 5. 
xuvéw, (I kiss, from KYQ,) xbow, Exuea (v). 


The compound zpockcuviw (I prostrate myself, worship,) is commonly regu- 
lar; but in the Poets we also meet with mpooxvoa, &c. See particularly 
another cvw. 


xuptw, (I light on, meet with,) is regular, but has a collateral 
form xiow. Deponens, xipopuat, imperf. Exvpov, ful. xipow, 
aor. xupaa. 


xbw or xvéw (to be pregnant, to conceive). Kvicxw or -opuat, 
I impregnate, is regular in the second form xvéw, but the 
Poets have also an aor. 1. med. ixucdunv.'' Compare 
l4 
KUVEW. 


A. 


Aayxavw, (I obtain by lot or fate,) from AHXQ, (§ 112, 13.) 
fut. AnEoua, aor. EAXaxov, perf. eiAnya, (§ 83. Obs. 3.) or 
AfAoyxa (as if from AEIXQ). 


The Ionians said in the fut. NaZopas (see § 27. Obs. 6). The Homeric aor. 
AeAayetv has the causatire signif. to impart. 


AAK—, see Aacrw. 


AauBavw, (L take,) from AHBQ, (§ 112, 13.) fut. Ajpouar, aor. 
EXaBov, imper. Aaf3e and Aa/3?, (Obs. I. 4. to § 103.) perf. 
edna (§ 83. Obs. 3).—MED. 

The Ionians have AeAaBnea, (§ 111, 3.) and (from AAMBQ) Adpopat, 
éhapgOny, AésXappat, Aaptréog. 

AavOdvw, more rarely A4jOw, (I am hidden,) Anow, EAaBov, AéAn Ba. 
— Med. \avOavopa, more rarelyAnOoua, (I forget,) Anoouar, 
éXabdunv, AéAnopat. 

Homer has in the aor. AeA aGeiv, AeXaGéicOat, but the former merely as a 
causative of the middle voice, to cause to forget, make one forget, in which 


sense he uses the pers. \nfavw. The Ionic dialect has in the perf. pass. a, 
AéAaopat (§ 27. Obs. 6). 


40 This tense in common language was not used from this verb; they had, instead 
of it, 2@avoy, d7éPavoy, in a pass. sense (a7iPavey ir’ abrov). 

41 The usual reading cvocapévn rests barely on the seeming relation to éxtca 
from cuviw. 
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Adoxw, (I emit a sound, speak, Ion. Anxiw, Dor. Aaxéw,) from 
AAKQ;; aor. 2. tXaxov, and as med. deXaxdunv, (Hymn. 
Merc. 145.) whence (according to § 111, 3.) fut. Xaxnoopar, 
aor. 1. é\axnoa,” perf. (as pres., see § 113. Obs. 14.) 
AéXaxa, Ion. AéAnxa: as an Epic shortening, AcAakvia. 

Adw, see AW. | AETX—, see Aayyavw. 

Aéyw, to say, has no perf. act. whatever, and the perf. pass. is 
AfAeypat, ZA€xOnv. But in the sense of to collect, in which 
it has some compounds, the perf. act. is ciAoya, (ovveiAoxa,) 
and the perf. pass. most commonly is ciAeypar, (§ 83, Obs. 3.) 
aor. édéynv (ex. gr. xatedtynoav).— MED. diadrtyoua (I 
converse) has deiAeypat, but in the aor. der Onv. 

Homer has likewise the syncopated aor. tXéypny, Od. t. 335. joined Néxro, 
Od. 6. 451. counted. 

The old poetical AéZat, (to lay down, put to sleep,) XéacOat, (to lie down, 
rest,) has along with this form the syncopated aor. (§ 110, 8.) tdéypny, AéKrO, 
imper. \éEo, and according to § 96. Obs. 9. AéZeo. But that this verb is a quite 
different radical fourm, has been shown in Buttm. Lezilogus, II. 78. 9, 10. 

AeAExpdrec, (moving the tongue, licking, lapping,) a defective 
part. perf. in Hesiod. See Buttm. Levilogus, I. 1. p. 7. 
Note. 


AeXinpat, (I am bent on, hasten, strive,) an Epic perf., which seems to belong to AIAQ, 
but squares with none of the signif. of this radical form. Hence the ex- 
planation is very probable that it stands for AeAAnpévog for the sake of 
euphony, omitting the last A, from AtAdw, AtAaioua, (I desire ardently, strive 
for.) See Buttm. Lexilogus, 1. 21. 


AH B—, see AapBavw. | AnQw, see AarvPavw. 
Annéw, see Adoxw. | AHX—, see AXayydvw. 
ATA—, see AeXinpat. 


Aicoopa, seldom Alropuat, (I implore, supplicate,) fut. Xtcouat, aor. 
éXtcapnv and éArrdunv. 


Aobw (I wash). In this verb the Attics have, instead of the 
pers. forms with the short connecting final vowel, shortened 
forms, ex. gr. 3 pers. imperf. EXov, pl. Aouvpev, pass. Aovpat, 
&c. Nove Par.—_MED. 


The lengthened forms are a contraction of the old Aoéw, (Hom. sAdevy, 


42 The ain these forms is short, ex. gr. Aristoph. Pac. 382. The passage in 
Aristoph. Vub. 410. (dtadaenoaca,) is a deviation. 

#3 Such sacrifices of analogy to pronunciation are not uncommon in a language, 
which is just beginning to be polished. We have asimilar instance in the poetical 
word éxzayXoc, (dreadful,) which is admitted to be derived from éxzAayijyat, not 
by a transposition, but with the termination Aog¢, (§ 119, 13.) instead of &rAayAoc.— 
Exactly in the same way we have ruedog for zAvedog, from TAdw, TAdYW. 
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Aoésocat,) but the shortened ones did not originate in a syncope (Aovpag, like 
olpat, according to §110,5): the accentuation éAodpey, éXovro, (not EAouper, 
EXouro, like éxetro, pvro,) and the infin. Xovv, which also occurs, show that 
they are a contraction of the radical form AOQ, whence the Homeric aor. dée. 


Abw, see § 95. Obs. 4. and about Avro § 110, 7. opt. perf. Aédvro, 
§ 98. Obs. 9. 

Aw, (I wish, long for,) nc, rn, 8 pers. pl. A@vTt, a Doric defective 
verb. 


M. 


palvoua, (I am mad,) fut. wavovpat, aor. tuavny, perf. (with the 
same signif.as the pres. tense) uéunva. But the aor. act. 

Eunva (Aristoph. Thesm. 561.) has the causative meaning, 

to make mad, in which sense the compound éxpatvw 1s, 

however, more usual (§ 135, Ods. 1). 

Theocr. (10, 31.) has pexaynpar (§ 111, 3), with the signif. of the pres. 
tense like paivopat, 
paiopat, see MAQ. | MAK—, see pnxaopat. 
pavOavw, (1 learn,) from MH®OQ, aor. iuaBov, fut. pabyoopar, 
perf. peuaOnxa (§ 112, 13. and 111, 3). 
The fut. paQevpatr, see § 95. Obs. 16. 
paméey, see pdprrw. 
papvana, (I fight, combat,) after iorayat, has merely a pres. and 
imperf., tmper. paovao, (§ 107. Obs. IV. 4.) opt. papvolunv 
(§ 107. Obs. III. 5). 
paottw, (I catch, seize,) pappw, &c. part. perf. psuaprac, 
aor. 2. (Euaprov,) néuap7rov, and abbreviated Zuarov, paméev, 
3 pers. pl. opt. usuamouv (for pazorev). 
paxoua, (I fight,) fut. wayécouat, commonly payovua, (§ 95, 
Obs. 15, 16.) aor. iuayecapny, perf. ueudxnua. Verbal adj. 
paxeréog and paxnrtéoc. 
The fut. produced the Jon. pres. tense wayéopat, and Homer has not only 
 payeopevoc, but even payeovpevoc, both as pres. tenses. 
Epic Poets use, for the sake of the metre, the fut. paxnoopac, but the aor. 
épaxéccaro., 44 
MAQ, an old verb, which occurs chiefly in three signif. and forms : 

1.) Perf. as pres. (pipaa,) pepdaot, pepawe, (gen. pepawrog,) and with the 
syncope pépaper, pépare, 3 pers, pl. plusq. pipacay, (§ 110, 10.) to strive, 
desire ardently. 

2.) Pres. med. popat, (I long for, seek or search for,) pwpevog, contr. of paopat; 


44 Some critics write also tuayjoaro, &c. for the sake of uniformity, contrary 
to the text, which has been handed down to us. 
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but the w prevailed : hence, for instance, infin. peoOat, and imper. pweo, 
(like pyweo from prdopat, pydpat,) see § 105. Obs. 10. Note. 

3.) Pres. med. patopat, (I stir myself, scek,) fut. and aor. med. pacopat, épaca- 
pny, especially in compounds: thus in Homer the imperf. évepaiero, 
Od. «. 441. corresponds exactly to the aor. éripaccdpevog, ibid. 446 - 
Compare daiw édcac@a, vaiw vacag@at. 


ueOiw, (I am intoxicated,) takes its tenses from the pass. 
(2ueBicOnv, &c.): the other act. tenses, except the imperf., 
belong to peOicxw, (I intoxicate, make drunk,) iuidica 
(§ 112. Obs. 6). Med. pebioxoua (f get drunk). 


ustpoua, (I obtain,) aor. tupopov, perf. Eupooa™ (§ 83. Obs. 2). 
From the causative sense (§ 113, 2.) of the act. MEIPQ, to apportion, allot, 

(whence pépog, a part, portion,) comes the perf. pass. as an impersonal verb, 
and with the syllable ec instead of the redupl. (§ 83. Obs. 3) sizaprat, it has 
been ordained by fate, part. sipappévoc. We also meet with peudpnra and 
pepoppévoc. 

péddAw, (I intend, am about to do,) fut. wehrAjow, &c. See about 
the augment, § 83. Obs. 5. 


pédw, (I am concerned about, take to heart,) is, in its act. form, 
mostly used in the 3 pers. wédn, péAovot, ful. weAnon, &c. 5 
pass. péoua, (I have the care of,) more usually ériuéAopat, 
peAnooua, eueAnOnv. 

Poets employ the pass. indifferently for the act. ; instead of péAge they 
have péAerat, and the perf. in the sense of the pres. act. pipndAtv, and pass. 
pépBrera, (Hom., Hesiod,) which came from pepédnrat, according to § 19, 
Obs. 1. and by shortening ; compare pépveo and donpepat. 


pévw, (I remain,) has in: the perf. weuévnxa, § 101. Obs. 9.— 
Verbal adj. pweveréog: - 
From another MENQ, (whence pévoc,) which does not occur in the pres. 


tense, comes the Ionic and Poet. perf. pésova (I resolve, intend, compare 
peveaivw). This pépova is related to péuaa, compare yéyova, yéyaa *5, 
_ METIQ, peperipévog, see § 108. I. 5. 
penxaopa (I dleat). | 
The old poet. forms of this verb are part. aor. paxwy, perf. péunra, whence 


_ the Homeric shortened pepdevia, (§ 97. Obs. 3.) and of which, as it has the 
signif. of the pres., there is again an imperf. iuéunnoy (111, 2). 


#5 We meet only with the 3 pers. gupope in the old Epic poets, and in most 
passages as a distinct perf., like xéernrat, ex. gr. Od. «. 335. Only in the IU. a. 278. 
it is a distinct aor. 

46 The Lyric passage in Eurip. Jphig. Aul. 1495, where péijtova is the perf. of 
the usual verb pévw, cannot, as a solitary instance, be of any avail against the general 
usage, not only of the Attic poets, but even of Herod. in his prose, (6, 84.) and the 
two verbs must be carefully distinguished, though they may be supposed to be ety- 
mologically connected. 

T 
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puaivw (I pollute). The aor. takes the 7. The Homeric piavOny, Il. 6. 146. is ex- 
plained as the 3 pl., for pravOnoay, piarOey: it is, more probably, the 3 dual 
of the syncopated aor. (sing. iuiay-ro,) dual ipetay-cOny, tusravOny, § 110. Obs. 3. 


plyvum, and picyw, (I miz,) fut. pi—w, &c. (§ 112, 14.) 

pysvnoxw, (I remind,) from MNAQ, fut. uviow, &c.; pass. pu- 
pvinoxoua, (I remember, recollect, tt occurs to me, I men- 
tion,) guvioOnv, pvnoOhjooua, pvnordc. The perf. uéuvnuat 
becomes the pres. (I recollect, still remember,) conj. péuvw- 
pat, y, rat, &c. (see § 98. Obs. 9.) opt. peuviunr, Attic 
peuvolunv Or pEevaunv, weuvro, a contr. of the Ionic 
BEuvew@unyv, peuvéwro (1. p. 361“). To this perf. belongs 
the fut. 3. ueuvijcoua (I shall remember). 


Abbreviations occur in Homer’s pépvy, (pépveat,) for pépynoae, and in 
Herod.’s imper. pépveo for pépynoo. Compare above péuBrAerac. 

The simple form, (uvdopat,) py@pat, is barely Ionic in the above sense, 
and pvewpevoc, pyvwovro, pyweo, &c. (see § 105. Obs. 10. Note,) are Tonic 
lengthenings. But in the sense of to sue for in marriage, to woo, we also meet 
with pyaoGa in the common language. 


porsiv, see BAworw. 

puxdaopa, (I roar, bellow,) from MYKQ, must be noticed on 
account of its Epic forms fuvxov, péuvca. Compare 
pnkaopat. 

N. 

valw, (I dwell,) takes its tenses from the pass. and med. from 
NAQ, with short a, fut. vacouat, aor. tvacOnv or évacauny, 
perf. (with later writers) vévaoua. The act. tvaca (Evacoa) 
has the causative signif. to cause to inhabit, to settle. ° 


vaoow, (I stuff,) va=w, &c.—vévacpat, vacrog (§ 92. Obs. 2). 


vépww, (I distribute, apportion,) fut. veuw and veunhow, aor. Evema, 
perf. vevéunca, &c. aor. pass. éveunOnv and éveuéOnv.— 
MED. 


véiw, 1.) I heap up, occurs chiefly in the pres. and imperf. only with the Ionic and 
Epic lengthenings ynw, yniw, ynviw, fut. vnow, aor. ynoa, Jon. évqnoa, &e. 
2.) I spin, is regular, ynow, &c. The contractions o, ov in the pres. tense 
are not in ov, but, contrary to analogy, in w: vot, vovToc, kc. The new 
pres. is vn Ow. 
3.) L swim, fut. vedoopat and vevoovpat, (§ 95. Obs. 17.) Evevoa, &c. 
4.) The poet. verb véeaOac (to go away, return,) has commonly the signif. 
of the fut. in the indic. pres. véouat, or vevpat, 2 pers. veiac (§ 105. Obs. 7). 


vigw, (I wash,) takes its tenses from the verb yfrrw, which is 
used in the pres. vibw, &c.—MED. 


47 See about all these forms, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 98. Obs. 15—17. 
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votw in the Ionic dialect contracts the on as in Bodw, ez. gr. 
vwow, Evwaa, evévwrTo. 


vuataGu, (I nod the head with drowsiness, I sleep,) vucracw and 
vuoratw, &c. (§ 92. Obs. 1.) 


O. 


dGw, (I smell, viz. emit a smell,) fut. dfhow, (Ion. déow,) &e.: 
the perf. d6wéa has the power of the pres. tense. 
olyw or olyvusu (I open). 
The Epics separate the diphthong in the augmented forms, wiyvuvro, wike. 
The following compound is most used : 
avoiyw or avoiyyumt, (I open,) has the augment in the anomalous way 
stated in § 84. Obs. 8. imperf. dviwyoyv, aor. avéiwta, infin. dvotEa, perf. 1. 
adviwya. The perf. 2. dviwya has the signif. of a neuter verb, I stand open. 
The forms 7jvotta, nvotyny, belong to later writers. 
olda, see § 100. III. 
olouat, (I am of opinion, mean,) imperf. wdounv, the 1 pers. sing. 
is also ofua, imperf. wunv™, ha oljcoua, aor. wiOnv, 
oinOivat. 
The Epics make also use of the act. form, and resolve the diphthong: diw, 
étopat, (i,) whence wicdpny, wicOny, &c. 


olxopuat, (I go away, am off,) oixiooua, perf. @yxnuat or oiywxa 
(see the Note to tyw, dxwxa). 
Homer has also gynka, rapy xnea, Il. «.252.—See about the verb Buttm. 
Complete Gr. Gr. 
OI—, see otopuae and gépw. 
dA1cAavw, commonly -afyw, (I slide, slip,) dd0Ohjow, GAoOov 
($ 112, 18). 
éAXAumL, (I ruin, destroy,) from OAQ, fut. dAW, aor. deca, perf. 
6AwAEKa.—MED. 6AAvpaL, (I am undone, perish,) fut. d0v- 
pat, aor. wAéuny, inf. dAéa8at,to which belongs perf. 2. dAwAa. 
The poet. part. dd\dpuevoc, ovAdpevog, becomes an adj. with act. signif. 
ruinous, pernicious: the collateral Epic form édécw came from the perf.— 
Compare § 111, 2. 
durum, (I swear,) fut. duovpat, et, sira, &c. ducioOar from OMQ, 
(§ 112, 14.) aor. ®pooa, perf. duwpoxa, perf. pass. duwpocpat, 
but the rest with the aor. more usually without o, dueporat, 
omdOnv, as if from OMOQ.—MED. 


opudpyvumn, (I wipe off,) fut. dudpew, &c. § 112, 14.—MED. 
#8 The old grammarians observe that the forms olpat, yuny, were used only of 


a firm conviction, which Attic enn thus stripped of the harshness of a Bnns 
affirmation. 
T 2 
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dvivn*, (I benefit, am of advantage to,) after fornuc: it has no 
imperf. active (for which woéAovy is used); it makes from 
ONAQ, dviisw, ®ynoa.—MED. ovivaya, (I am benefited, 
derive advantage from,) aor. 2. wynuny, (noo, nro,) OY wraunr, 
opt. dvatunv, infin. dvacBa. 

The indic. wvapny is used by later writers, and in Homer belongs to 
Svopac. We meet with the aor. pass. wynOny in Xen. Anab. 5, 5, 2. 
évoua, (J insult,) radical form ONOQ, whence the pres. and 
imperf. after didoua, the 2 pers. sing. dvoca, imper. dvoco, 
fut. dvécopat, aor. wvdc8nv and wvocaunv. 
Homer has from the still simpler form ONQ the 2 pers. pl. pres. obveoOe, 
aor. wvaro. 

OIT—, see opdw. 

dpaw, (I see,) imperf. lon. ®pwv, commonly iwowr, (§ 84. Obs. 8.) 
perf. iépaxa™, aor. eidov, C. iw, O. ido, idetv, idov, Alt. 
ide, &c. Med. ciddunr, idécba, idov, (and as an interjection 
idov, lo’) see above elow, fut. SWoua, (I shall see,) from 
ONTQ.—Pass. perf. iwpapat, or wpya, wpa, wmrra, &c. 
O~0a, aor. WPOnyv, 6pOAvac (in later writers also épa0jvat). 
Verbal adj. dpartéoc, éparoc, omrdc. 

The perf. 2. 6mwza (I have seen) belongs to the dialects and the poets.— 
See about Homer’s dpnar, § 105. Obs. 16, with the Note. 

The antiquated étmidWopat, aor. ériwpapny, to select, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from éréWopat. 

Sovumt, (I rouse, excite,) from OPQ, ful. doow, aor. 1. dpoa 
($ 101. Obs. 3).— Med. dovupat, (I rise,) aor. wpdpny, 3 pers. 
sing. wpero and Woro, (see § 110, 8.) infin. do8a, part. Sope- 
voc, (for dpécBat, doduevoc,) imper. dpao, and according to 
§ 96. Ods. 9. dpceo. 

The perf. 2. dowpa belongs to this intrans. or immediative signif. (§ 113, 2 ) 
Tam risen; but wpopey (see § 85. Obs. 2.) is aor. (ex. gr. Od. r. 201.) like 
Hpapey, and most generally has, like it, the transitive or causative signif. (he 
excited). The passive-like form édpwperat agrees in sense with the perf. dpwpe 
(compare above dpnpa, apynoepat). Lastly, Homer has likewise the pres. and 
imperf. of Spopac and épéopat, I hasten, move about, (Od. &. 104. Il. B. 398.) 
but they are attended with some difficulty : see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

doppalvoua, (I smell, trans.) dcgpjcoua, aor. wopodunr, § 112, 
13. Ion. dcg¢pauny, (Herod. 1, 80, 26.) according to § 96. 
Obs. 1. with the Note. 


‘9 This is derived from ONAQ through a redupl. with ¢, (which, as in torn, 
&c. does not take place in the aor. 2.) whereby the redupl. of verbs beginning with a 
consonant (didwyc) is imitated in the same way as the redupl. of the perf. by what is 
called the Attic redupl. Compare arird\Aw and dmerredw, from adraddg and OTITQ. 

5° In Attic poetry it was either pronounced as a synizesis in the Ionic way woaxa, 
or written and pronounced édpaxa.—See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 84. Obs. 11. 
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obAdpevoc, see SAAUpE. | ovvecbe, see Svopat. 
ovpiw, (I make water, stale,) impf. zobpovv,; &c. fut. ovpjoopar, 
§ 84. Obs. 5. 


ovraw, (I wound,) o’riow, &c. aor. syncope, (ovrav, § 110, 6, 7.) 
3 sing. ovra, infin. ovrapuev, (for ovrdva,) part. pass. ovra- 
Hévocg: ouTace, ovracpévoc, belong to ovraZy, a collateral 
form. 

ogpelAw, 1. (I owe, ex. gr. money,) 2. (I ought, am to,) fut. dpe- 
Anew, &c. 

The form w¢edor, ec, £, (commonly dpeXov,) occurs merely as a wish.—See 
the Syntax, § 150. Homer has also éd¢éAAw (JI. r. 200.) for dgeikw, and for 
w@edov for the sake of the metre wedXor, (Il. . 350.) which forms must 
not be mistaken for dgéAXety, to increase, magnify. Homer also uses this 


verb in an anomalous way in the opt. aor. 1. dgé\Aeev, 3 pers. sing. (Il. 2. 661. 
Od. B. 334.) 


dpAtoxavw, (I am guilty, condemned,) fut. do¢Anow, perf. opAnka, 
aor. WXov. 


Il. 
matGw, (I sport, joke,) fut. ratEoua, maczovpat. 


In later writers we also find after this formation iraZa, wimatypa, &e, 
but the correct Attics always have ézatca, wéma:opat, notwithstanding the 
similarity of the tenses of the following verb : 


malw, (1 strike, beat,) fut. wafow and maijow, but the rest of the 
tenses are traica, wéraua, traloOnv.— MED. 

TIAP—, wezrapeiv, see in zropeiv. 

mwacacQa, (fo acquire,) éracaunv, perf. wéraua, I possess, dif- 
ferent from tracauny, téraspat, See maréopat. 

wacxw, (I suffer,) from TMHOQ, aor. trafov, from MENOQ, 
perf. réirovOa, fut. welcoua (according to the rule, § 25, 4). 
Verbal adj. waOnréc. 


From ITH@Q are also derived the less frequent forms rhoopat, éxnoa, and 
the perf. (ximwn8a,) whence the Homeric zera8via.—See about wézrooGe for 
awermovOare, § 110. Obs. 5. 


wardoow, see TANCCW. 

wartoua, (I taste, eat,) tracdunv, méracuat, compare daréopmat, 
dacacBa in dalw. 

welOw, (I prevail on, pass. I believe, obey,) to which belong zef- 
coma, wérecopat, but the perf. 2. wéroOa, I confide. 


The poetical forms are, évémOpev, plusg. belonging to mé2o.8a, aor. 2. 
ErBov, &ridopev, wimtOov, &c. There is a new form mcOjow, éwiOynoa, in 
the sense of obeying, following, confiding. 


melkw, (I shear, comd,) fut. rw, &.—MED. 
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meg, see § 105. Obs. 5. | weicopat, see Tacyw and 7eiOw. 


meAaZw, anciently reAaw, (I approach, and in the old language 
cause to approach,) has with poets the aor. érAa@ny, (long 
a, incorrectly érAadoOnv,) and érAnunv, both in the sense of 
approaching, formed by the metathesis of § 110. Obs. 7. 
(wreXa, wAca,) part. perf. remAnpévoc. 


wédkw or wédopat (J am). This Doric and poetical verb suffers a syncope when it 
takes the augment: 3 pers. imperf. Ede or Exdero, 2d, Erdeo, Exrev, There is 
no other tense occurring. This verb has also this peculiarity, that the imperf. 
of the middle voice very commonly has the signif. of the pres. (€Xev, thou art, 
&c.) To the same verb in its more ancient meaning of I turn, drive, move 
about, (the Latin versor,) belong with the same syncope the compound Epic 
part. érimAdpevoc, weptTAdpPEVOG, 


ILENO—, sed racy w. 

WETAMELY, TWETOPELY, TEMPWTAL, See TOPELY. 

nxitTw, See TEGOW. 

mwepaw, (I go over,) regular, tepdow with a, (Ton. repnow,) but the Epic wepacw 
with @ belongs to murpacxw, (I sell,) which see below. 

répow, commonly wéodouat, aor. Erapoov, ful. mapdijcopat, perf. 

wémopoa. 
rip Ow, (I lay waste, ravage,) aor. trpaBov (§ 96. Obs. 7). 


Homer has also a syncopated passive-like aor. in the infin. wépOat of 
érioOuny, properly 7ép8-Oat, (or wépoOat,) like déy-Oar, § 110, 8. 
WETELY, BCC TITTW. 
néoow, wéttw, (I cook,) fut. ritw, &c. from wémrw, which occurs 
only in later writers in the pres. tense. 


nerdvvuut, (I spread out,) fut. rerdow, (Att. rerw,) &c. (§ 112, 
14.) perf. pass. wéimrapat, (§ 110, 4.) but the aor. pass. is 
again éreracOnv. . 


mérouat (I fly with wings): from this radical form arises by a 
Syncope an aor. émrdunv, wréaOa, &c. (§ 110, 4.) fut. rern- 
coua, commonly mracoua. There is a collateral form in 
pty Urrapa, aor. érraunv, rracOa, &c. 

To this must be added from the act. form, which is never used in the pres. 
tense, a synonymous third aor. érrny, arijvat, xrac, &e. 
The pres. wérapat and merdopat with the aor. irerdoOny (ex. gr. Anacr. 


40, 6.) belong to the poets and the later prose ; wewdrnpat alone appears to 
have been used as perf. Poets employed also the pres. rordopat, rwrdopa. 
(See § 112, 9.) 

ILET—, see zrirrw. | wedOopat, see ruvOavopat. 


wépvorv, Exepvor, (killed,) is the reduplicated, and at the same time syncopated aor. 
(§ 110, 4.) of DENQ (whence ¢évoc). 


The part. of this aor. has the accent, contrary to analogy, on the first 
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syllable, wégvwy.5! Pass. perf. répapar, ful. wepnoopat: compare Téivw, 
rérapat, § 101, 9. and about wegnoopat, § 99. Obs. 1. See also below bA—. 


rnyvuu, (I fasten,) with later writers also mhaow, myrrw, ful. 
anew, &e. (§ 112, 14.) aor. pass. trayny, perf. 2. rémnya, in- 
trans. J am fixed, fast (§ 118, Obs, 3).—MED. 

wiurAvnu, (I fill,) weyswAava, follows fornuc in the pres. and 
imperf.; fut. mrAnow, &c. perf. pass. wérAnopat, aor. pass. 
érAnoOnv, from TIAAQ or 7AnOw, of which the latter, how- 
ever, has only the intrans. signif. to be full, im the pres. 
tense. 

If in compounds p immediately precedes the first 7, it is omitted in the 
reduplication, ¢umim\apat, but replaced again, whenever the angment comes 
between, évemipAacay. 

Poets for the sake of the metre employ both forms with or without the p, 
contrary to this rule-—The form in dw (zismddyv, tumimdgy,) is un-Attic, 
except in the same instances as in torn. 

With respect to the passite-like aor. érAnpny, opt. mreipny,>? imper. TAH, 
&c. see § 110, 7. it was not unknown to the Attics. (Aristoph. uwAnpevog, 
gurdeipny.) 

The intrans. rdnO@w has also a poetical perf. wézAnOa in the same sense 
(Tam full). 


wiumpnut, (I burn, trans.) myumodava, follows fornue in the pres. 
and imperf. ; the rest comes from [1PAQ or zon8w, (Hom.) 
ex. gr. tmonoOnv. 
With respect to tuwimpnpt, iveripmpaper, it is the same as with wipaAnm, 
and also with regard to the form in aw. 


Hesiod (0. 856.) has a remarkable abbreviation érpece for érpnoe: the 
analogy of ézrizmapapey would lead us to expect an a. 


wivw, (I drink,) from TITQ, fut. wioum, (§ 95. Obs. 18.) aor. 
Emtov, mueiv, &c. imper. commonly wifi (§ 110, 6).—The 
rest comes from [IOQ, perf. wérwxa, perf. pass. méropat, 
aor. pass. txdOnv. Verbal adj. rortéoc, rorée. 
The ¢ in wiopat is usually long, (Athen. 10. p. 446.) but in Zmtoy, &c. short. 
—The fut. wcovpat belongs to the later writers (§ 95. Obs. 16). 


The forms viow, Zrtca, have the causative signif. to give drink, to cause to 

drink. Their pres. tense is mu7riokw. 
aimpaokw, lon. mimpnoxw, (J sell,) fut. and aor. are wanting. 

The forms in use are, rirpaxa, wizpapat, txrpabny, werpacopa, which 
fut. 3. is used instead of the un-Attic fut. 1. rpa8noopat, and even the perf. 
mwempacQat is frequently used in lieu of the aor. zpafjvar. The Ionians 
have all these tenses with 7. 





51 That zégywy is a real aor. is obviously evident from the context in the two 
passages, Il. 7. 827. p. 539. 

52 The reading zAygpny appears to rest on a false analogy. But even in lieu of 
ec the diphthong a: might have been expected, since the form miaddvat pre- 
supposes a radical verb IAAQ. Yet yp2}, which comes from xpaw, (see below,) has 
likewise xpein in the opt. 
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The common language supplied the tenses which are wanting by dzodw- 
gopat, aedouny : the old and Epic language had the fut. repaow, &, whence 
the contractions wepa, mepgy, aor. trépdoa from wepaw, which we have 
seen above in a cognate signif.,and with @ in its conjugation. This mepaoae 
afterwards gave the remaining forms through the metathesis, which has been 
stated above in § 110, 11, 2. and in the Note to cepdyvupe. 


ainrw, (I fall, t, whence the imper. rimre,) formed from METQ, 
(see § 112, 16.) fut. (in the Doric way,) wecovpa, (Ion.) 


mectouat, aor. Erecov, (§ 96, 9.) perf. wérrwxa. 
Poetical abbreviations of the part. perf. are Attic wemrwe (compare Be- 
Bp@reg from BéBpwxa,) and werriwc. The latter points to the original form 
rénrna, (from ILETQ, like dédunea from déuw,) whence came réxrwxa, 

by changing the vowel. See Buttm. Lezilogus, I. 63. p. 295. . 

We also meet with the regular aor. of IIETQ, aor. 1. éxeoa, Eurip. Troad. 

291. Alc. 465. aor. 2. freroy in the Doric dialect ( Pind.). 
mirviw, (I fall,) aor. tmirvov (§ 96. Obs. 5). But mirvdw, rizrvnu, 


is the same with weravvupe. 


wAaZw, (I chase about, pass. I rove, wander,) fut. rrdy&Ew, &c. 
(§ 92. Obs. 1). 

TIA—, see 7rédw. | TIAA—, rAnOw, see wedalw and ripwAnme. 

mAréw, (I navigate,) fut. mrAEbooua, wrAEvTovpat,—ExAevoa, &c. 
pass. wéwAevopat, érAEbaOnv. Verbal adj. wAEvortoc. 

The Ionic dialect has rAww, wimdAwKa, &c.; whence the verbal adj. rXwrd¢, 
and the Epic syncopated aor. érdwy, we, w, wuev, &c. part. trw¢, see § 110, 
6. with Obs. 1, 4. 

TAncow, TAntrw, (I strike, wAnyvupe 18 8 More uncommon form,) 
in the aor. 2 pass. it retains the n, érAnynv, except in 
those compounds which denote a striking with dismay, 
eEerAaynv, katerAayny. 

The Attics do not use the act. of this verb in the sense of striking, but 
mwardoow, which they never employ in the pass, The perf. 2. wiwAnya has 
with later writers a pass. signif. (§ 113. Obs. 4.) 

Homer has also the aor. 2. act. and med., but with the redupl. riwAnyov, 
wemTdnyouny. 

aviw, (I blow,) fut. rvetoopat, rvevoovpat,—énrvevoa, &e. aor. pass. irvetoOny. 

The perf. pass. réirvvpac (§ 98. Obs. 4.) is merely poetical in a particular 
sense (to be spirited, wise) ; and according to the same analogy, the synco- 
pated aor, dumvvro, (Homer, for dvérvuro, § 110, 7.) and dumvivOn, (for 
avervvdn, compare idpiw, idpivOny,) and the imper. dumvue. 

moGéw, see § 95. Obs. 4. 

mopetv, (Hesych.) tropov, (gave, supplied,) part. ropwv, a defec- 
tive aor. with poets. 

The same theme in the sense of supplying has produced, according to the 
principles of metathesis, (§ 110, 11.) the perf. pass. wimpwrat, (it is deoreed 
by fate,) part. wempwptvoc. 

Pind. Pyth. 2,105. has an infin. werapety or werropeiy in the sense of 
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showing, exhibiting, which ought rather to be derived from a different radical 
form, and written wemapeiv. See Boeckh. 

IlO—, see rivw : — wérroce, see Tacyw. 

TIPA—, mpnOw, see rimpdoxw and wipmrpnpe. 

mpltacOa, (to buy,) a defective verb, of which the forms are used 
only as aor. of wveiaPa, viz. érpiduny, conj. mplwuat, opt. 
movaiunyv, imper. tplaco, mpiw, infin. rptacOa, part. mor- 
apEevoc. 

The pres. indic. rpiapat, stated in Dictionaries, is not met with any where: 


éxptaynv must therefore be considered as a defective aor. 2. med. after the 
analogy of irrduny (see riropat). = 
TIPO—, see zropéiv. : 
NTA—, IITO—, see werdvvupt, wéiropat, wrncow, and zirrw. 
ariaow, (I crouch,) is regular, but has with poets some forms 
as if from TITAQ, part. perf. wenrnwe, and 3 pers. dual 
aor. 2. wrqrnv (§ 110, 6).: 
mwuvOavoua, (I learn by inquiry, hear,) from mweb0oua (Poet.) 
fut. webcopat, aor. trvOdunv, perf. wétvcua. Verbal adjec- 
tive, mevorioc, TEevotdc. 


P. 


palvw, (I sprinkle,) see about paccare and éppadarat, Obs. IV. 5. 
to § 103. 

péGw and ipdw, (I do,) fut. péw, or (from EPIQ) ip&w, &e. 
perf. topya. 

péiw, (I flow,) fut. pebooua, aor. Eppevoa. We find, however, in 
the same act. sense, only the aor. 2. pass. tpptinv with the 
fut. pufjcoua, and a new perf. formed from this aor. 
éppbnxa (§ 111, 2). 

‘PE—, see eimety. 

piryvupe, (I rend, trans.) fut. pn&w, (§ 112, 14.) aor. pass. 
éppaynv, perf. 2. iopwya, (§ 97. Obs. 2.) with the intrans. 
signif. Tam rent. See § 113. Obs. 4. 

pryéw, (I shudder,) perf. tpprya, (§ 97. Obs.4.) identical with 
the pres. tense. 

ptyow, see § 105. Obs. 6. 

pirrw and pirréw, (I throw,) both forms are in use in the pres. 
and imperf.: the rest of the tenses are derived from the 
first only, pijw, &c. long «, whence pirre, ptpat, aor. pass. 
26plonv.—See about plrracxov, Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 

poifaoxe, see Obs, II. 1. to § 103. 
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PY—, see piw: — pvopat, see iodw. | POr—, see pnyvupe. 


povvupt, (I strengthen,) pdow, &c. (§ 112, 14.) perf. pass. tppw- 
pat, imper. Eppwoo, (farewell!) aor. pass. ippwoOnv. 


2. 


oaAdrtZw, (I sound a trumpet,) fut. cadrriyEw, &c. (§ 92. Obs. 1.) 
caXdricw is a later form. 

Cadw, see wow. 

odw, an old form for of@w, (J sift,) whence we find (in Herod. 
1, 200.) war. * 

oBévvupt, (I extinguish,) oBéow, &c. toBecua, ioBicOnv.—The 
perf. tonxa, (with the n,) and the aor. 2. to3nv, pl. io 3n- 
ev, infin. oBinva, have the intrans. signif. to be extinguished, 
which else is expressed by the pass. oBévvupat. 


osiw, avacotiackce, see Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 


cevw, (I push on,) has most commonly the augment in the same 
_ way as the verbs beginning with o, (§ 83. Ods. 2.) and takes 
no o In the aor. 1. taoeva, éocevauny, perf. pass. Ecoupat, (I 
rush forth, I strive, I require,) part. éacbuevoc, (proparoz., 
see § 111. Obs. 2.) plusg. éootpnyv, which form is at the 
same time a syncopated aor. (§ 110, 7, with Ods. 4.) whence 
abro, obpevoc, 2 pers. Eaavo, (for Esavao, see Obs. IIT. 2. 
to § 103.) aor. pass. (of the same signif.) écot@nv (Sopho- 
cles).—The forms with a single a (ex. gr. 2ob0nv, 2EeabOn,) 
are less frequent, and those without any augment (ceva, 
airo,) belong to the Ionic Epic dialect.—We also meet 
with a syncopated pres. pass. (§ 110, 5.) ex. gr. osvrat, 
(Soph. Trach. 645.) but more commonly with the change 
of the vowel into ov, cova, (I hasten, run,) imper. covao, 
cotcQw, covabe (calls or exhortations, used in common life). 
—Hither belongs, lastly, that Laconic azéocova, (he is 
gone,) known from Xenoph. Heil. 1, 1, 23, which is ex- 
plained as aor. 2. pass. (for icovn.) 
oxeoavvumt, (I scatter,) fut. oxeddow, oxedw, &c. perf. pass. 
éoxedacpat (§ 112, 14). | 
oxéAAw or oxeAéw (I dry, desiccate, pass. I am dried up). To 
this immediative sense of the pass. belong the act. forms 
aor. toxAnv, skAnvat, oxAainv, (§ 110, 6.) perf. EoxAnxa, I 
have been dried up, and the fut. oxAhoopa. 
The Homeric oxy\ete (aor. 1. Eoxnda) points to oxdAAw, (which has the 
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widely different signif. to dig, scratch,) whence come, through the metathesis 
ZKAA, stated § 110, 11, the forms oxAjvat, oxrainy, &c. 

cuaw, (I wipe,) ounce, &c. see § 105. Obs. 5. fut. ophow, &c. ; 
but the aor. pass. always is touhyOnv from the non-Attic 
pres. opnxw. Verbal adj. ounxrée. 





covpat, &c. see cevw. | ortiy, oréaOat, see Ew. 
orévow, (I pour out,) omelow, torecouae (§ 25, 4).—_MED. 
STA—, see tornpt. | ornxere, see p. 207. ote. 


atepéw, and arepioxw, (I deprive of,) the first is regular, fut. 
orepjow: in the pass.the simple form orépoya: in the sense 
of I am deprived of, robbed. 


Homer has it with «, orepicat, and poets have, instead of orepnOeic, an 
aor. 2. pass. orepeic. 


orevral, orevyTat, orevro, see § 110, 5. 


oropévvumt, otdpvuut, and orpwvvupmt, (I spread as a bed,) give 
both cropfsw, tordpeca, and orpwow, totowoa, perf. pass. 
EoTpwuat, aor. 1. pass. tarovicOnv. Verbal adj. orpwréde. 
There is an obvious metathesis (§ 110. Obs. 7.) in the forms orpwow, 
oTrpwyyupmt. : 
oruyéw, (I dread, hate,) is regular; but has in Homer also the 
aor. 2. Zoruvyov, (§ 96. Obs. 5.) and in a causative sense to 
cause to be dreaded, the aor. 1. torvéa, which later poets, 
however, employ again in the first sense. 
oxEtiv, Ecyor, Ke. see EXw. 
owGw, (I save,) has in the old writers in the perf. pass. beside 
céswopat, also céowuat, and in the aor. 1. pass. always 
éowOnv from the primitive form cadw, toawOnv.—M ED. 
The Epics have from cadw, 1.) the regular formation cawow, icawoa, &c. 
2.) pres. and imperf. contr. (cadw, cadetc,) cww, aweic, &c., whence came the 
usual form cwlw, with Epics also céw, 3.) the 3 pers. imperf. (éoaov,) and 
the imper. (odov,) again contracted, would be tow, ow, but the Epics lengthen 


these forms again not with o, as is usual, but with a, (exactly as in 
vaserdwoa, see § 105. Obs. 10.) thus odw (for ZowZe and oWZe). 


T. 


TAI—, see TAQ. | ra\dw, see TAAQ. 


raviw, I stretch, bend asa bow. The pass. takes o: the v is short in the conju- 


gation ; the fut. is again raviw, Od. 9.174. See § 95. Obs. 12. The pass. 
with the Epics is likewise rdyupat. 


tapdcow, trw, (I disturb,) has a contracted collateral form : 
1.) with the Attics the pres. tense Oparrw, where the r 
becomes a 9, and the vowel is lengthened ; hence the part. 
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neut. ro Oparrov: 2.) with the Epics the perf, but with an 
intrans. signif. réronya, (I am full of trouble, in a commo- 
tion,) where the Ionic n supplies the place of a*.—MED. 


ragety and ragjva, see Oarrw and GAS—. 

TA—, the seeming radical form of reivw, réraxa, &c. (§ 101.) To a similar root in 
the sense of seizing, taking, belongs the imper. rj, (take,) to which is related 
(from TATQ) the Epic part. aor. 2. redupl. reraywy (seizing). See Buttm. 
Lerilogus, 1. 41. p. 162. 

TEK—, see rixrw. 


réuvw, (I cut,) fut. reud, aor. treuov, (§ 112, 6.) perf. rérunxa, 
pass. rérunuat, aor. 1. érunOnv (§ 110,11). See about the 
conj. perf. pass. § 98. Obs. 9. 


The aor. rapoy is more uncommon. The Ionians say also rapyw in the 
pres.; and Homer has the radical form réuw (Jl. ». 707. réuet, Buttm. Com- 
plete Gr. Gr. § 92. Obs. 13).—There is an Epic form rpnyw, aor. irunta, 
and irpayoy, pass. irudynyv. 

répmw, (I delight,) has in its pass. form répropa, (I am delighted,) three different 
aor. in the Epic language, érépg@ny or irapg0nv,—iraprny, whence with a 
transposition (§ 96. Obs. 7.) the conj. rpamelw for rpawd,—and aor. med. 
(éraprépuny,) reraproéuny, con). raprwpeda. 

répoopan, (I get dry, dry up, intrans.) infin. aor. 2. pass. repoijvar and reponpevat.— 
repoaivw, I dry, trans. tréponva, &c. is regular. 

rirpoy, trerpoy, (I met by chance,) a defective aor. 

TETOPHow, Bee TOPEW. | rerpaivw, see TITPAdw. 

revxw. Two kindred verbs must carefully be distinguished, viz. : 

1.) revyw, (I make, fabricate,) a poetical regular verb, rev&w, revéa, 

rérvypat, trvxOnv, rueroc or reveroc. 

2.) ruyxavw, (I happen to, hit the mark,) fut. revEopat, aor. Eruxoy, (Epic 

ériynoa,) perf. rervynna (§ 112, 13, and 111, 3). The signif. of 
Tuvyxayw arose from that of the pass. of revyw, whence the Epics 
have the pass. forms rérvypat, trdxOnv, which nearly agree with 
TvyXavw, Ervyoy: and the perf. rérevya, of which the part, has in 
Homer the pass. signif. of revyerv, (Od. p. 423. see § 113. Obs. 4.) 
takes altogether the signif. of the pres. ruyxavw, in Herod. (3, 14,) 
and in the covvot. 

The perf. rérvypat has also the diphthong ev, whence in Homer 3 pil. 
rerevxarat, and the fut. 3 merely rerevEopas. 

To revxw belongs, with the Ionic change of the aspirata, (§ 16. Obs. 1. e.) 
the aor. 2. reruxeiv, reruxécOat (to get ready, prepare).—See especially 
récoas for ruxeiv. 

TIE—, rerinuat (I am sad). The part. is rerenyévog and in the act. form rerinuc 
(§ 97. Obs. 7). 
rixrw, (I bring forth,) from TEKQ, fut. ré&w, commonly réEouat, 


aor. trexov, (poetically érexdunv,) perf. réroxa. 


53 This long vowel is produced by a metathesis like that mentioned § 110. Obs. 7, 
in which the first a passes over and coalesces with the second, to form a long syl- 
lable, exactly as in paraxoc,— Bradt, BAGkéc. The change of r into @ is effected 
by the aspiration which so readily combines with the p: yet it is an anomaly, since 
it does not take place in other instances. (See the ote to p. 33.)—From this verb 
is derived the adj. rpaxve¢, Ion. ronxds, (rough, rugged, ) saa not the verb from the 
adj. See Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 52. p. 2 
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We also meet with réreyuat and tréxOny in the later writers. See about 
the fut. rexeioOat, § 95. Obs. 16. 


Tivw, see Tiw. 
ritpaw, (I perforate, bore,) from TPAQ, rojow, &c. 


The Attics, however, make more use of the collateral form rerpaivw, 

érétpnva. The perf. always is, from the radical form, rérpnca, rérpnpat. 
ritowokw, (I wound,) rowow, &e. (§ 112, 10, 16.) 

The simple rpww in the more general sense of hurting, damaging, is in 
Homer. Both are connected with ropety through the metathesis TOP, TPO, 
see § 110, J1. 

tiw, (I honour,) is in this sense merely poet. and regular, part. perf. pass. reripévoc. 

In the sense of erpiating, it is merely Epic in the pres. and imperf., but 
lends in prose the rest of its tenses to the following form : 

rivw, (I expiate,) fut. riow, perf. rérica, perf. pass. Tériopat, aor. 1. pass. 

érioOny. The Med. rivopat(ricopat, trioduny, amerioduny,) has the 
signif. to punish, avenge. The Ionic pres. is rivyups, rivyvupac (§ 112, 14). 

The ¢ in rivw is with the Epics long, with the Attics short, § 112. Obs. 8.54 
Attic poets also shorten the first syllable of rivups. See Buttm. Complete 
Gr. Gr. § 112. Obs. 19. 

rAnva, (to endure, bear,) trAnv, rAvat, tAainyv, rAHA, (§ 110, 6.) 
fut. rAhooua, perf. rérAnxa. 

From this perf. are again made, according to § 110, 10, the forms rérAa- 
pev, &e. rerravat, opt. rerdainy, imper. rérraMt, and the Ionic part. 
rerAnwe, but all of them only in poets and in the pres. tense.—There is an 

- Epic collateral form aor. 1. éra\aca: the pres. tense was supplied by 
avéxopat or Uropévw. 

TM—, see réuvw and rérpw. | THUNYW, see TELYOD. 

ropéw, (1 pierce,) Zropor, (§ 96. Obs. 5.) a defective aor., compare rirpwoxw.—In 
the kindred sense of penetrating, having a clear loud sound, we meet with the 
fut. reropnow, and the pres. ropedw in Aristoph. 

régoat, an aor. the same with rvuyxeiv, of which Pind. Pyth. 3, 48. 4, 43. 10, 52, 
has the part. réoceac, and the compounds ézérocae, émeréocac. 

TpAaMElW, Bee TENTH. 

rpérw, (I turn,) see about rérpoga and réirpaga, § 97. p. 149. 


tpépy, (I nourish,) fut. Ooiw, (§ 18, 2.) perf. rérpopa, perf. pass. 
tE0pappar, treDpa~Oa, (rerpd~Oa is incorrect,) aor: pass. 
érpagnv, more rarely éOpépOnv. Verbal adj. Openrd¢.— 
MED. 


In the old language rpé¢w had also the immediative (§ 113, 2.) signif. to 
grow thick, strong, tall, and the pass. has the same meaning ; hence the aor. 2. 
act. and the aor. 2. pass. are used in Homer indifferently one for the other, 
ex. gr. Erpage, the same with irpagn and rpagéper, (rpagety,) the same with 
the usual rpagijvat, see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.: rérpopa has both signif. 
(see the Note to § 97. p. 149.) 


*4 The statement that the ¢ in the conjugation of riow is short in grica from 
rivyw, proceeds from ignorance of the comic metre in Aristoph. Ecol. 45. Vesp. 1424. 
where the « makes an anapeest. 
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rpéxw, (I run,) less commonly takes its tenses from itself: Opéopat, @Opeta, 
(§ 18, 2.) more generally from APEMQ, aor. idpapoyr, fut. dpapovpar, perf. 
dedpadpna, (see § 111, 3.) Epic dédpopa. 
TPYS—, see Opirrw. 
rovxw, (I rub to pieces, consume,) forms its tenses from the less 
common rpvydw, érpbywoa, reTov Xwpevoc, &c. 
rowyw, (I eat,) fut. rpwEoua, aor. troayoy (from TPHIQ). 
TUYXAVW, TETUKELY, SEE TEDYW. 
rémrw, (J strike,) has with the Attics commonly rumrfhow, reré- 
TTHmal, TUTTHTéEOC, AOr. pass. érimnv.—M ED. 


tigw, (I raise a smoke, set on fire,) fut. Ditw, &c. (§ 18, 2.) 
aor. pass. eripny. 


Y. 


Umisxvéopat, see Exw. 


®. 
PAT—, see iobiw. 
paivw, (intrans. J shine, trans. I show,) aor. t¢nva, perf. 1. mipayna, pass. paivopar 
with aor. 1. égavOny, I am shown.—MED. The pass. gaivopac also signifies 
I shine, appear, aor. 2. tgavny, fut. pavotvpar, and with perf. 2. régnva (see 
§ 113. Obs. 3). The Homeric iterative gaveoxe (shone, appeared) is rather 
anomalously formed from the pass. é¢advnv. Homer has also ¢dav@ey for 
épavOnoay, in the sense of shining: compare xpaivw. 
bA—, gackew, see dnpl, (§ 109, 1.) gaivw and PENQ. Homer’s wednoopar be- 
longs sometimes to gaiyw and sometimes to ®ENQ, I shall shine or be killed. 
PENQ, see rigdvor. 
géow, (I carry, bear,) has its tenses from quite different roots, 
fut. oiow, and an aoristic imper. oloz, about which see 
§ 96, 9—further aor. 1. hveyxa, aor. 2. hveycov: from the 
former are used especially the indic. and those terminations 
of the zmper. which have the a, and from the latter chiefly 
the infin. and part. perf. évhvoxa, (compare § 97. Obs. 1, 2.) 
perf. pass. éviveypat, aor. pass. nvéxOnv, fut. pass. évey Ohjoo- 
pa or oiaOjcoua. Verbal adj. oicréog, oiatig (poetically 
geordc).—_MED. 

The Ionians have aor. #veka, éveixat, pass. HveixOny. The theme éveicw 
occurs as a pres. in Hesiod, A. 440 (ouveveixerac). ‘Eveyxety is erroneously 
considered as a compound with ev: itis like #yayov, ddadkety, &c. (§ 85. 
Obs. 2.) a redupl. of ET KQ, of which again ENEKQ, ENEIKQ, are length- 
enings (like AAKQ, AAEKQ).—See Buttm. Lesilogus, I. 63, 23. Homer 
has in the imper. pl. pépre.—See about gopeiv, § 112, 9, and about gopirar, 
§ 105. Obs. 16. There are a few other rare furms derived from otow, viz. 
infin. aor. 1. dv@oat and the terbal adj. dvwiorog in Herod. (1, 157. 6, 66.) 
where the w is not grammatically correct; and the perf. mpootorac in 


Lucian Paras. 2., of which the diphthong ot, unchanged by the augment, 
rests on $! 84. Obs. 2. ¢péw, see particularly below. 
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pebyw, (I flee, escape,) fut. pebEoua and gevEovpa, aor. Epvyov, 
perf. wépevya. Verbal adj. pevxréoc, peuxroc (puxroc, Hom.). 
Homer has also the part. perf. pass. mepuypévoc in an act. sense, escaped ; 
and a part. perf. regulorec, (compare pila, flight,) fugitives. 
¢0avw, (I do previously to another, anticipate.) see about the 
quantity of the a, § 112. Obs. 8. aor. 1. 60aca and aor. 2. 
EPOnv, P00, POnvar, P0ac, (med. Epic POauevoc,) § 110, 6. 
fut. pOfjcoua, perf. tp axa. 
There is Jl. x. 346. rapagQainot, an uncommon form of the opt. for -ain. 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. I. 537. Note. 
o0ciow, I spoil, trans. is regular; but the perf. 2. ipOopa, d- 
£¢Bopa, has, with the Ionians and the later writers, the sig- 
nif. J am spoiled, Attic have spoiled, the same with ?p0apxa. 


Homer has the fut. p0ipow : fut. 2. med. dcapOapéopat, intrans. with the 
Tonians. 


$0iw, in this form is merely an Homeric verb with transitive and intrans. signif. to 
waste, destroy, (Il. o. 466.) perish (Od. B. 368). The other forms are more 
in use, yet, on the whole, more poetical. @0icw and é¢@:0a are merely trans- 
itive. But the derivative 

Pres, tense ¢0ivw 
is commonly intrans., and takes its tenses from the middle voice of ¢0iw, viz., 
Sut. p0icopat, perf. EPOtpat, plusg. ép0i~ny, which latter form is at the same 
time a syncopated aor. (§ 110, 7.) and has therefore its own moods: opt. 
P0ipny, to, tro, (Od. x. 51. A. 330. See the Note to § 107. Obs. ITI. 6.) infin. 
POicOat, part. POipevoc, con). P9iwpat, shortened PAiopar, POierat. 
The ¢ in both ¢0iow, &e. and the pres. ¢8ivw, (§ 112. Obs. 8.) is always long 

with the Ionians, and short with the Attics : é¢@:par, &c. is constantly short. 

piAdéw (I love). Instead of the regular aor. of this verb, Homer 
has also, with a long «, the medial forms é¢fAaro, imper. 
gira, (deponens of the simple form ®IAQ,) in which the 
« is long, in consequence of the nature of the aor. See 
§ 101, 4. 

ppatw, (I say, point out,) has in the old poets an aor. répoadoy, 
érépoadoy, infin. meppadéev, and a perf. pass. méppaduat. 

goéw, used only in compounds, éxgpetv, siadpetv, diagpety, (to let - 
in, out, through,) ponow, &c. imper. eiagoec (§ 110,6).—MED. 

polcow, ppirrw, (I shudder,) fut. poitw, &c. perf. wéporxa, from 
®PIKQ, (whence also the subst. poikn, &c.) see § 92, 8, 2. 

PY Z—, see gevyw. 

pipw, (I miz, knead,) fut. old dipow, Epupca, commonly gupacw, 
&c. Ion. gupjow, perf. pass. wépupua and wepipapat. 

piw, (I produce,) ptow, tpvca. But the perf. réguxa, and the 
aor, 2. Epuv, pivat, conj. puw, part. pic, (§ 110, 6.) have a 
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pass. or intrans. signif. to be produced, to arise, for which 
there is in the pres. and fut. piopuat, picopat. 

Un-Attic writers use instead of pivat, dic, &c. an aor. pass. Punvat, pueic, 
&c.—See about the Homeric forms zegvact, wepuwe, § 97. Obs. 7. and about 
the opt. puny, § 110. p. 225. 

X. 

xaZw, commonly xaZoua, (I give way,) is regular, but has in 
Homer an aor. 2. with the redupl. and the change of x into 
Kk, kexadeoOa. The act. xexadetv, (kexadwy,) with a particular 
fut. xexadjaw, has in Homer a peculiar transitive signif. to 
deprive of, bereave.—(See xexadjooua in xjdw, and Zyadoy 
in yavddavw.) 

Xaivw, see yaoKw. 

xalow, (I rejoice,) ) fut. Xatojow, aor. (from the mene éyaony, and 
from this again a perf. with a more intensive signif. of the 
pres. xexapnxa or cexapnua (§ 111, 3). 

Poets have also of the regular formation céxappat, aor. 1. med. éxnpdpny, 
and aor. 2. with the redupl. xexapduny. The fut. yapnoopat belongs to the 
later writers ; Homer has ceyupnow and -opat. 

xavdavw, (I contain, hold,) aor. zxadov, (§ 112,18.) perf. néxavda, 
(the same with the pres.) ful. xeicouat, (Od. o. 17.) as if 
from XENAQ (compare orivdw omefow, and rérovOa 
weloopat). 


xaoxw, (I gape wide, yawn,) forms of the pres. tense yaivw, 
which is not used by ancient writers, the aor. tyavov, ful. 
xavovpa, perf. xéxnva, I am open, yawning. 
sou, fut. xecovpat, aor. Zxeva and Exeor, perf. nixoda (§ 97, 4. a. ¢.). 
xeivopat, see yavddvw. 
xéw, (I pour,) fut. again xéw, xéeic, yet, fut. med. xéoua, (see 
Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr., and above § 95. Obs. 8.) aor. 1. 
Exea, (§ 96. Obs. 1.) Eyeac, Exee(v), infin. yéat, imper. xéov, 
xearw, &c. perf. xéxvxa, perf. pass. wéyvpat, aor. pass. 
éxOnv (§ 98. Obs. 4).—MED. 
The forms yevow, éxevoa, are unusual, though they were the primitive 
ones, as appears from the subst. yevpa, and the forms 2yd0ny, éxeva, &e.— 
See § 95. Obs. 12. Note. 
The Epics have the aor. xeva, (of which the conj. yedw becomes a fut., 
Od. B. 222. see § 139. Obs. 1. I. 4.) syncopated aor. pass. ixipny, &c. (§ 110, 7). 
Xoaouciv, (to aid, help,) txpaopov, a defective aor., whence 
came again ypatophow, éxoalounoa (§ 111, 3). 


xpaw. There are of this verd five different formations with dif- 
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ferent signif.; all of them with the contraction commonly 
n, Jonic (contrary to analogy) a. 


1.) yoaw, (I deliver oracles,) is regular, yenow, &c. pass. néxpnopat, ixyon- 
o8nv.—See the contraction in 7 in Soph. El. 35. Gd. C. 87. 

2.) wixonut, (I lend,) follows tornpt, xpnow, Expnoa, &ec. MED. 
xiypapat, (I borrow,) yonoopat. 

3.) xpdouat, (I am in need of, employ,) xpy (2 sing.), xojrat, xpyoOat, 
&c.: the rest is regular, aor. txypnoayny, perf. réxpnpac’s. Verbal adj. 


XeNCréov, xonoroc. 
See § 105. Obs. 8. and 15, about the Ionic forms of the pres, and imperf. 


being sometimes with a, and sometimes with «. 

4.) xp7, (it is necessary, Lat. oportet,) is impersonal, and conforms partly 
to the verbs in pt, infin. yojvat, opt. ypein, conj. xpy, part. (rd) ypewy 5%, 
imperf. ixpyy *? or ypjyv, (never éxon,) fut. xonoet. 

5.) adwéyon, (it is suficient,) un-Attic amoxypg, pl. amoxpwov, infin. 
aroxpgy, part. AToxpwHy, Woa, OY, imperf. awtxypn, ful. dmoxpnos, &c. 


xowvvum, (I dye, color,) fut. yowow, &c. (§ 112, 14.) perf. pass. 
Kéxpwopat. 

Xevvupt, (I heap up earth, make a bank or mole, § 112, 14.) 1s 
regular in the old writers: ydw, infin. yovv, ywow, &c. 
perf. pass. xExwopa. 

This verb must not be mistaken for the Epic ywopat, (I am angry,) 


ixwodpuny. 
YV. 
Paw, see § 105. Obs. 5. 
Pixw—ipiyny, see § 100. Obs. 8. 
Q. 


&béiw, (I push,) has the syllabic augment according to § 84. 
Obs. 5. (&Oovv,) fut. wOjow, and (from Q0Q) dcw— 


” ” 
Ewoa, woat, Ewopa, &c. 


wvéoua, (I buy,) has likewise the syllabic augm. wvodpunv, &c. 
But instead of employing its own aor. (twynoduny, wynod- 
pnv,) Attic writers used the forms érpidunv, tolacBa, &c. 
which see above. 


55 This perf. is used by the Epics in the sense of I want. 

56 See about this part. § 57,3. As this impersonal verb evidently comes from 
xpaw, this part. is explained by the Ionic conversion of ao into ew, (§ 27. Obs. 10.) 
but the accentuation must be noticed as very anomalous ; and since the Ionians 
changed in general the verbs in aw into ew, this accounts for the € in ypein 
(compare wipaAnpt). 

57 This anomalous accentuation, instead of Zypny, (§ 12, 2. a. and Obs. 1. to § 103.) 
rests on ancient custom. 

U 
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§ 115.—Of the Particles. 


1. The particles are called in Latin inflexibles, because they 
admit neither declension nor conjugation. Whatever regards 
their formation and derivation belongs to the chapter On the 
Formation of Words. There are, however, some particulars 
intimately connected with the inflection of other parts of speech, 
or pointing at some reciprocal bearings among the particles 


themselves, (as comparison and correlativeness,) or little varia- - 


tions occasioned by construction and euphony, which are better 
treated separately, being in some degree analogous to what is 
called inflection in general. They are therefore brought here 
under a distinct point of view. 

2. We first separate from the particles in general the prepo- 
sitions, viz., the following eighteen :— 

augt, avd, avri, ard, did, sic, év, 2 éwl, ward, peta, Tapa, 

MEPL, WOO, WOO, GUY, UTip, UT, 

which have always been especially considered as the preposi- 
tions of the Greek language, and which we shall denominate 
the old prep. They alone form compound verbs in a simple and 
regular manner, which is not the case with other particles, 
which are also prep., a8 dvev, Evexa, éyyic, we, (at,) &c. What- 
ever concerns these old prep. with regard to form, will be stated 
along with the other particles ; but their combination with the 
casus 1s elucidated in the Syntax, § 147. 

3. The most general adverbial form in Greek is the termi- 
nation we, which may be considered as a part of the inflection of 
adjectives ; for it occurs only in adj. and participles, and there 
are very few adj. from which this form could not be derived. It 
is perfectly tantamount to the termination of the cases, and we 
need only change the final o¢ of either nomin. or gen. into we, 
observing at the same time that, whenever the end-syllable o¢ 
of the nomin. has the accent, the termination we of the adv. 
retaims the accent, which becomes a circumflex. For instance, 

piroc pirwe, copdc sogwe, 

cudowr, (swppovoc,) swhodvwe, xaplee, EvToc, xapiévrwne, 
EvOdc, Eoc, evOiwe, part. AvoiTeAGv, (serviceable,) ovvroc, 
AvaireAobvTwe, 

adnOic, goc, contr. ove, aAnBéwe, contr. adnOoc. 


Obs. 1. All adv. derived from adj, in ng, eo¢, should properly have a cireumflex on 
the syllable we as being a contraction of éw¢ into we. Some, however, are paroxytona, 


we 
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and formed from the nomin., which has the same accent without any contraction, 
ex. gr. eunOnc, eunOwe, compare § 121, 9, 1. and above § 49. Obs. 4. -Adverbs made 
of adj. in -voog -vouvg have the accent after the same analogy, as the adj. in their 
declension (§ 36. Ods.); thus from svvovg—edydwe edvwe, but agreeably to the fol- 
lowing Obs. better edvotkac. 

Obs. 2. Adj. of one termination, which, as it were, waver between subst. and adj., 
take first the usual termination of adj. to form the ado. in we, ex. gr. vopadtkiig, 
Bractwwc. Compare § 63. Obs. 3. and the Wote to § 66. 

4, Particular cases and forms of nouns frequently supply, by 
virtue of a power to be explained in the Syntax, and by an 
ellipsis, the place of particles, and when such a form occurs 
rather frequently, it passes altogether for an adv.; ex. gr. the 
dat. 

kouon, properly with care, hence very much ; 
amoven, — with diligence, difficulty, hence 
hardly, scarcely, 
beside a number of adj. feminine, where originally the dat. 6d 
from 7 600¢, the way or manner, was understood ; ex. gr. 
weGn, on foot, xowy jointly, idia, PRIVATIM, privately, 
Snuocta, PUBLICE, pudlicly ; and the like. Compare 
in the following §, Ods. 7. aAAn, and the like. 
—the Accus. 
apxnv and tiv apxnv, properly, in the beginning, outset, 
hence wholly, 
Toolka, GRATIS, without compensation, (from mooté, a gift,) 
paxpav, (d0dv,) far, far off. 
See also Obs. 3.—The neuter of an adj. is also an adverbial 
accus., when in the sing. or pl. it supplies the place of an adverb. 
But excepting the compar. and superl., of which we shall treat 
presently, this is chiefly peculiar to poets, (see § 128. Ods. 4.) 
and there are also a few adj., which are used aavennGly in the 
neut. gender in prose; such are, for instance, raxd, quickly, 
utkoor, or puxpa, little. 

Obs. 3. There are many particles which originated in this manner, whose radical 
noun is not in use, or used only by poets. Datives of this kind are written without 
the « subscript ; ex. gr. eixh, in vain, Oty, doubly, compare the following §. Of this 
kind are also the gen. é€j¢, in order, ayxov, near, dpov, together (adj. opog with the 
Epics) ; the neuters xAnoiov, near, (adj. rAyatog with poets,) onpepor, to-day, atproy, 
to-morrow ; and especially several in a, like udda, xapra, greatly, diya, separately, 
Taxa, quickly, perhaps ; and many more. 

Obs. 4. If beside the neuters «80% and (00, we ‘also meet with evOvc and i@ve as 
adverbs, (see § 117, 1.) it is only accidentally that the latter form is identical with 
the nomin. masc. of the adj., and in these words as well as in éyydc the ¢ is as much 


a part of the adverbial form, as it is in dupi¢ from audi, péxptc for péxpr, arpipac 
for arpipa. 


U2 
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Obs. 5. Some are cases of nouns preceded by a prep. ; ex. gr. 

wapaypipa, immediately, on the spot, (properly at the thing itself,) 

raOa and caOazep, (for cal’ &, xa’ dzep,) as, 

ed, (de' 8,) wherefore ; but dudre, (de’ 8, re,) because, comes from Ota rovro, $ri— 

mpoupyou, (for mpd Epyou,) literally for the benefit of the thing, (see § 147. zpé,) 

that is, for the purpose, 

and among these too there are some, of which the noun is not in use by itself, 
ex. gr. Eaipune, suddenly. Slight differences are to be observed in the spelling and 
accentuation of some compound expressions of this kind ; ex. gr. &emodwy, out of the 
way, aside, (for é« 1odwy,) tumrodwy, in the way, a hindrance, (this is at the same time 
contrary to syntax, instead of éy wociy,) émioxyepw, (for —q, from a noun, cxepdc,) 
in order, successively. 


5. With respect to the degrees of comparison, it is almost 

generally the case, that 

the neut. sing. of the compar., and 

the neut. pl. of the superl., 
serve at the same time as degrees of comparison for the adv. ; 
ex. gr. copwrepov roieic, thou doest more wisely, aisxtora Steréde- 
oev, he lived most shamefully. The degrees of comparison of the 
adv. are very seldom formed by annexing we to the degree of 
comparison of the adj., and when it is done, it is to heighten the 
expression ; ez. yr. kaAXidvwe is not merely more beautifully, but 
in a much more beautiful way; hence peyadwe, magnificently, 
can have no other comparative than petdvwe. 

6. There is an old adverbial termination w instead of we, 
whence orwe and otrw (§ 26, 4). This termination is peculiar 
to adverbs derived from adj., which are not in use, as agvw, 
suddenly ; orlaw, behind, backwards; and also to some adverbs 
formed from prep. as t&w, without, outwards, tow or ciow, dva, 
KaTw, rodow and méppw'. These form their degrees of comparison 
in the same manner, avwrépw, avwrarw. And degrees of compari- 
son, are similarly formed in some other particles; ex. gr. amo, 
(far from, § 117. Obs. 3.) arwrarw, (very far off, most remote,) 
Evoov, (within,) étvdordrw, Exag, (afar,) Exaotépw, ayxov, (near,) 
ayxordTw, paxoay, (far off;) uaxporiow. 

7. The analogy of adj. in the formation of the degrees of com- 
parison is strictly followed in all particles, which are susceptible 
of degrees of comparison without being derived from any adj. in 


use 3 ex. gr. éyyve, (near,) éyyuréow or éyybreoov, &c.—or Eyytov, 


éyytora, and they are liable to the same. peculiarities and devia- 


1 These two particles and the intermediate Doric wépew are properly of the same 
signif., but in common use wpdéow means before, in front, and wéppw, (rdpow,) at a 
distance, far. : 
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tions, which we have just noticed. (See Ods. 6.)\—Compare in 
particular with the forms of § 67, 3. and § 68. 
ayxt, (near,) dosov, adyxtoTa, 
pada, (greaily,) waddov, waXtora, 
and the following adverbial form of the compar. jaowr, (§ 68, 2.) 
viz. 
joao, irrov, (less,) nora (the least). 
Obs. 6. We must also notice the peculiarities of the degrees of comparison in 
wépa, (§ 117, 1.) repaireow or repairepor; 
aXyoiov, mANovaiTEpoy and -écrEpoy, 
viKrup, vurrvairepor, 
Tpoupyov, mooupytaireooy, 
and from (69 (straight-forward) comes the Homeric i@ivrara (instead of Otrara, 
see § 114. p. 266. Note).—That some of these adverbs, on taking the degrees of com- 
parison, become real adj., has already been noticed above, § 69, 2. and the Wote. 
Obs. 7. Some verbal forms, by being in constant use in the popular language, 
were also converted into particles, and chiefly became interjections. We have already 
mentioned elev p. 213. Note :—woedov, see the Anomalous dpeidw (and below § 150, 
among the particular locutions) :—r7, see the Anomalous TA :—idod, lo! see the 
Anomalous 6paw :—there is an old imper. of similar signif. #vide, abbreviated vi 
and iy :—daye, dépe, 10t, dypet, signify all four, come on, well !—See also apédt, 
§ 150. All these imper. generally retain the sing. form, even when addressed to 
many individuals, except ire and dypeire. 
Obs. 8. The adv. devpo, hither, is also employed as an imper. for come hither, in 
which case it has a pl., when addressed to many: devre, which is explained as an 
abbreviation of devp’ tre, which occurs in full, ex. gr. in Aristoph. Eccl. 882. 


§ 116.—Particule Correlative. 
(Compare § 79. the Adjectives.) 


1. Some localities are expressed by means of ‘annexed syl- 

lables: on the question 

whence? by Oev, ex. gr. dAAofev, from another place, 

whither? os, — adAdAoos, to another place, 

where ? 6, — aAdobi, in another place. 
There are some differences in the vowel, which precede these 
terminations ; they are best learned by practical observation ; 
ex. gr. >A OhunOev, ovpavdbev, ayooh, in the fields, country ; 
woréowht, on which of the two sides? roréowos, to which of the 
two sides? irépwht, on the other side. Most of them keep the 
accent, where the radical word has it, or as near as possible. 
Only those in ofev are generally paroxytona; ex. gr. movtoc 
wovToer. 


Obs. 1. But the derivatives of olxoc, wc, GdXog, Evdov, ixroc, as otxobey, wav- 
roce, ddXAobt, Exroeyv, follow the general rule. 
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2. The question whither ? also admits the 
enclitic && 
to be annexed to the word, and always close to the unaltered 
ACCUS., EX. JY. ovpavoves, into heaven; adads, (from aXc,) into the 
sea; Epz3dade, from 76 EpeBoc, &c. 


Obs. 2. In oixade, homeward, to the house, and giyade, to flight, (gvy7,) the a comes 

from accus. of metaplastic forms of the 3 decl., as those in § 56. Obs. 8., and in 
"AOnvaZe, OnBaZe, 

the d along with the o of the accus. pl. is become a 2 (according to § 22. Obs. 2). 

There are, however, a few words which take the ¢ without being in the pl., as 

Ovpale, Odvupriale, yapaze, tpaze. 

Obs. 3. Homer sometimes subjoins an adj. to the aceus. in this form, ez. gr. 
Kéwvd’ edvatopivny, (Il. &. 255.) and even repeats this local termination, as if it 
were the termination of a case in dvde doépoveds, (to his house,) from d¢ dopuoc¢.—But 
when the same poet appends this de to the gen. in diddode, it is because this gen. 
generally is elliptical : eig aidoc, viz. Sopoy (§ 132. Obs. 9). 


3. On the question where? the termination ov or o is an- 
nexed to several names of cities, viz. not when there is a con- 
sonant preceding, and aoe in case of a vowel, and retaining the 
accent of the radical word, ez. gr. 

"AOhvnot, MXAaraacty, "OAvpriace 
(from *A@jvar, MAaraai, OAvuria').—A few other words take 
the termination oi, 
"ToOuot, Tu@ot, Meyapoi, 
from "IoQudc, Ilv88, 7a Méyapa. This termination always has 
the circumflex, except in otkor, at home’. 

4. The following three interrogatives refer to the three 

localities stated above, viz. : 
wo0ev; whence? wot; whither? wou; where? 
of which the first only agrees in form with the terminations 
stated at 1 (with poets also wof and mwoce, see Obs. 4). But 


1 The termination not is very generally spelled with the ¢ subscript, and 'AOnyvget 
is considered as the lonic dat.; but the termination act shows that this way of 
spelling is ineorrect. Yet these terminations certainly come originally from datives 
pl., only that the form was altered for this special purpose in pronunciation, and 
applied also (like the termination aZe) to nowns in the sing. See the reverse of this 
in the following Note.—’Odvpmiaoc with a short a belongs to 7 ‘OXvpmtag. 

2 This termination is in [v@w the real dat.; in the other words it is the some- 
what altered dat. of the 2 decl., which was also applied to names in the pil. 
(Méyapa,) and even to other words, as étvrav@oi from évrav@a (see Text 6). These 
forms must, however, not be mistaken for corre/atines of the following vot, whither, 
though this very éyrav9o0t sometimes actually answers the question thither ; ex. gr. 
in Aristoph. Lys. 568. Plut. 608 ; and we must recollect that in the common lan- 
guage the correlatires of the different questions in general are easily confounded one 
with the other. See the Note to Soph. Philoct. 481. and about éyravOot, Buttm. 
Compl. Gr. Gr. § 116. Obs. 28, 


| 
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these and some other inierrogatives, of which the most usual 
are ry 
. wore; and wnvixa; when ? 

wac; how? 

wi 3 in what direction ? in what manner ? 
stand with their immediate correlatives, (indefinitum, demonstra- 
tivum, relativum,) again in the same analogy, which we observed 
above § 79. with regard to the correlative adj. 


Interrog. Indef. Demonstr. Relat. 

all enclitics simpl. compos. 
TOTES TOTE, TOTE, Oré, —or7dre, 
Tov $ TOV, — ov, #—dé7ov, 
Tot $ Tol, — oi, — d7rol, 
rev; wobiv, r0Gev, d0ev, —é7d0ev, 
TWC 3 TWE, TW, - we, —Oétwe, 
73 77, Ti), Ny — én,” 
wnHvika } — | Thvika, nvika, —Oomnvika. 


Their signif. are supplied by the analogy of § 79; for instance, 
wore, once, roliv, from any place whatever, &c.—And in the 
same way as the artic. postpos. dc, independently of Serie, is also 
strengthened by wep (da7ep, &c.). Several relatives of this kind 
add ep for the like purpose: Goze, yep, ovzeo. 
Obs. 4. Of the poetical forms we will only just mention (for mov, &c.) 
wot, moi, roe, 0+ and ord. 


and (for vot and 67rot)—*dce, ééce, which forms are analogous to their particular 
correlatives (Text 1). 


5. The demonstratives in this table are the primitive simple 
ones, like 6, 7, 76, among the adjectives ; but rdre, then, at that 
time, is the only one in common use; the others occur merely 
in some particular locutions, or in poetry. Sometimes we also 
meet with oc a8 a more uncommon demonstrative instead of 
Two: it then takes the acute accent, to distinguish it from the 
relative we. 

6. But there are some other demonstratives, which, instead 
of 7, have a very different root, and particular meaning: 

éxet, (poetically éxetOx,) there, éxetOev, thence, éixsice, thither, 
answering the interrogatives rov, 7d0ev, and rot, 
(Ion. and poetical; also xeifi, ceiBev, xeice :) 

devpo, hither, answering the inferr. wore; 


3 See about the ¢ subscript in these instances, Obs. 8. 
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To which must be added the following two, 

EvOa, here, there, evOevathence, 
which are at the same time relatives synonymous with od and 
&@ev, and commonly used in prose. 

7. Of the demonstrative adverbial forms, which we have men- 
tioned, there are five susceptible of being strengthened in the 
way stated above in § 79, 5. whence are derived the demon- 
stratives generally used in prose, in the following manner, 
(compare § 14. Ods. 3. with regard to their accentuation,) 


Thvika, TNVIKGOE, Tnvikaura. 

EvOa, évOace,* évOavra Ion., tvravOa Alt. 
Evbev, evOevos, évOecvrev Ion., tvrevOev Ait. 
> THOE, TabTy. 

WC, WOE, ovTwe, OF OUTW. 


See about the two last series Obs. 7. 
8. Part of these demonstrative adverbial forms take moreover 
the « demonstrativum, (§ 80. Obs. 3.) 


for instance, 
ovtwot from ovrwoatv, (see § 80. Obs. 3.) 
évrevOevi, évOadi, wei, 
devoi from Ssedpo, vuvi from viv. 


However évrav@a, in this respect, forms, besides évravf&, more 
commonly évrav@oi, see the Nofe p. 294. 

9. The relative adverbial forms, (like the adj., § 80.) to gene- 
ralize their signif. more ae annex 


ovy and éyrore, 
for instance, ¢ omovouv, wheresoever, wherever, dmwoovr, (and with 
the insertion of 11, 6rworiovy,) drovdHrore, &c. 


:Obs. 5. In the same way as the corresponding adj. § 79. form other correlatives 
by adding their characteristic terminations to other general expressions, (as @\Aotog, 
pavrotog, &c. § 79. Obs. 2.) s0 do the adverbs; ex. gr. ddXore, at another time, GdXy, 
(on the question 77,) in another way or manner, &c. ravtTwe, wavTn, (as responsive 
to rw, wij,) in every way, entirely, &c. avrov, abréG:, (answering to 7rov, 760t,) in 
that place, there, &c. But the adverbs derived from adAog, woAve, wae, and Exacrog, 
are commonly strengthened by the insertion of the letters ay, for instance, 

adXaxov, elsewhere, tavrayov, wodAayoi, in all, in many places, 
éxacrayd0er, from every side, ddrAaxHj, &e. 





* This demonstrative de must not be confounded with the de which answers the 
question «whither, (see above 2.) though the ancient authors themselves have some- 
times been guilty of this confusion even in the very word evade. See the Vote to 
Soph. Philoct. 481. 
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Obs. 6. There are likewise negatives made of most of these forms: from #éré, ric, 

and ric, by a mere juxtaposition, 

obwore, pnrore, never, ovTwe, pnTwe, in no way, by no means. 
These last forms in Homer throw the o off before a consonant, (ot7rw, yxnw, Il. y, 
306. p. 422.) and must, in that case, not be confounded with the particle of time ww 
(ov7rw, pnw, not yet). But the negatives are more generally derived from the old 
adj. obdapoc, undapog, none. 

obdapwe, by no means, not at all, obdapy, ovdapod, oddapdbev, &c. 

Obs. 7. The simple demonstrative and relatice forms are obviously derived from 
the artic. prepos. and postpos., of which they partly are real cases, ry, 7, ov, and ol 
for @, (compare the 2d Note to § 116. p. 294.) but the others are adverbial deriva- 
tions from them, for just as we, ¢, and rwe, are adverbs of quality derived from 3g, 
6, rd, 80 are OOey, Ore, formed from them with other terminations, The forms 
ravry, rgd, ovrwe, aAAy, adAwe, derived directly from other pronouns, and otrw, 
woe, (from 6de,) have the adverbial form w for wc. To answer the interrogatives mij 
and wo, éxtivog gives txeivy and éxeivwc. The forms ov, 77, mic, &c. and 
others, of which there is no nomin. occurring, as wavrn, wavraxod, &c. follow the 
analogy of the others. 

Obs. 8. The iota subscript should properly not be placed under y, according to 
§ 115. Obs. 3. in those forms of which there is no real nomin. as the radical word ; 
therefore it should be 74,427, wavrn, addXAax7}, but g, ty, radry, aAAy. The former, 
however, are frequently written like the latter for the sake of uniformity. 

Obs. 9. Whenever the forms rére and Ore occur twice (and sometimes even only 
once,) for zor moré—sometimes sometimes—(§ 149.) they are accented roré 
—, oré—. 

Obs. 10. Dialects. a.) The Epics double the mw for the sake of the metre in 
dmmwe, ordre, Ke. 

b.) the Ionians substitute a « in all the above forms for the 7, for instance, 
KOC, KOU, Sewe, OKd0Ev, odKW, see § 16. Obs. 1. c. 

ce.) the Dorians have for mwére, ére, &¢.—7dKa, bxa, &e.—ibid. 

d.) the Poets have the shortened form 0¢, er. gr. d\XoO8, Exroode. 

e.) instead of 9 there is an Epic form Jye or Hye. 

f.) réiwe¢, elwc, are Epic forms for réwe, fw¢, whence follows that retoc and elo¢ 
must be read in all those verses of Hom. where riwe and fw¢ are met 
with in a Trochaius. 








§ 117.—Mutability of some other Particles. 


A. In the Letters. 


1. There are some steady rules for varying od, ovx, ovx, and 
2&, 2x, according to § 26. for euphony’s sake; and some particles 
end for the same reason in a moveable »y or ¢. This is some- 
times attended with a difference in the signif. Of this kind 
are 

wéoav, (trans,) beyond, chiefly of rivers and waters ;—but 
wéoa, (ultra,) over, across, farther, where the object is 


5 Compare the gen. of the same terminations in some pronouns with the termina- 
tion ov: see § 72. Obs. 6, 5. 
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considered as a limit or boundary. Both are preposition 
and adverb: see Buttm. Lexilogus, II. 69. 


avripy and dyrixove (with a different accent). Homer 
uses the first form in all signif. indiscriminately ; but 
with respect to the Attics the grammarians state it as a 
rule that avricpd is employed only in the physical sense 
over-against, straight-forward, but avrepve, in the figu- 
rative sense, straight-forward, without any ceremony, &c. 
But there are numbers of contrary examples each way. 
See Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr. 


evfic and cvdd (see § 115. Obs. 4). As adverb of time, (tm- 
‘mediately,) ev@ie alone is used; but as adverb of place, 
(straight-forward, directly to,) commonly «cvOd, (er. gr. 
evO0 Auxeiov, ev00 “Edécou,) but before a vowel rarely 
evfvc (Eurip.. Hipp. 1197). The Ionic forms ifiec, id, 
are used indifferently, and barely as adverbs of place. 

2. The following varieties take place, without any difference 
in the signif.; they belong to the Attic poets, or are used by 
them, though Ionic forms :— 

éav, Hv, av, if, (see § 139. A. 2.): the a is long in éav 
and av. 

ahuepov, Att. rhuepov, to-day, bic and 2x Oc, yesterday. 

avy, anciently Evy, with, cic, Ion. é¢, zn. 

év, lon. évi, zn, see below 3. 

—aet, Ion. and poet. aiet and aity, always. 

éveka, oY Evexev, (the latter even before a consonant, ex. gr. 
Xen. Hier. 3, 4, 5,1.) Ion. civexa, civexev, on account of. 

Eveira, Lon. twerev, afterwards. 

drt, in the popular language, (Aristoph.) and érim, because, 
compare § 77. Obs. 2. 

instead of od, not, no, and vat, yes, the Attics emphatically 
use ov xl, (Ion. ovxi,) vafyi, § 11. Obs. 2. 


Obs. 1. There are some other varieties in the dialects: 

for mpd, (to, at,) anciently zpori, Dor. zrori, for perd, (with, &c.) Mol. weda, 

for ody, (therefore,) Dor. and Ion. ay, 

for av@rc, (again,) Ion. adreg, 

for xé, xéy, (an enclitic particle used by Poets instead of ay, § 139,) Dor. ca, 

for yé, (at least,) Dor. yd, 

for ei, (if;) Dor. ai, which the Epics alsq use, but only in al xe, ai ydp, and 
aide. 

There are besides some Epic forms 22 for 9, (or, than,)—éweu) for Eaecda)» 
(a8, since,)—eiv, eivi, for éy or évi. 
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A few prepositions, especially wapd and wd, take, in the old poets, the 
termination a: instead of a and 0, wapai, vrai. 
See some other dialectic varieties in the preceding Section. 

Obs. 2. The conjunction apa, and the prepositions mapa and ava, with the Dorians 
and Epics frequently throw off the vowel even before a consonant, ap, wdo, ay, 
(or ady,) ex. gr. 

ovr dp gppévac, map Deg, dy 8. 
When in this case ay comes before a labial letter, the old practice is to write, 
instead of ay wéXayoc, ay piya, and the like 
aprédayoc, appiya : 
see § 25. Obs. 4. The same apocope takes place with the prep. rarda, but as no 
word can end with a r, this prep. is closely joined to the following words, and con- 
stantly converts the r into the following consonant, which consequently is doubled, 
or if it be an aspirata, (according to § 21, 3.) with the kindred tenuis before, thus, 
carroy, kadcd, rappiv, kayyévu', cargadapa, 
for card rév, cara Ot, eard piv, Kard yévu, cara gadapa, &e. 
The Doric ori (for wpdc) does the same, but merely before another r, ez. gr. 
morroy, for wori rév?. All these ehanges also take place in the compounds, as : 
map0ipevot, Taporaca, 
dvordayrec, avveiny, adrAEanr, ayEnpaive, 
karravocat, carOaveiy, kaBBdac, KaxKeiovrec, KaANLTOY, 
Kappiw, kawvevoac, Kawmrece, Kappilw, kaxysvat, and on account of the 
meeting of three consonants caxrave, cacxee, for cdxerave, eacoyebe, 
and the prep. a7é and v7 are abbreviated in the same manner in compounds, but 
only rarely and merely before kindred consonants, am7ép mew, vBBadrAELr. 


B.—Mutability of the Accent. 


3. Several dissyllabic prep., which have the accent on the 
final syllable, as wapa, aw6, wepi, &c., draw the accent back in 
the following two instances :— 

1.) When in the 
Anastrophe *, 
they stand behind the noun, which they govern, ez. gr. 
rovrou wépt, for wept robrou, 
Oe@y aro, for ard beov: 
the prep. augi, avti, dia, and ava, are, however, excepted ; 
2. When they are employed instead of compounds with 
the verb elvat; or rather, when, this verd being omitted, they 


1 It follows of course that, in this single instance, yy is not pronounced like ng, 
but like gg. 

2 Many modern editors write separately dp wédNayog, do Ot, rap piv, ray yovv, 
gor Tov, and so on ; whereby writing separates what pronunciation combines, If 
we wish for consistency, we must, since we part the EMIIYPI of the ancients into 
éy wupi, write also Gy wéidayog. But then car dé follows of course, and this is 
objectionable. It is therefore better to write xaddé, carrdy, and the like, as we 
write Ooivarioy, ovzi, éyg~da, and the like. 

3 This denomination was already equivocal among the ancients, since it was used 
a oe withdrawing of the accent in both the instances stated. See Buttm. Compl. 
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stand alone as adverbs, in which case the common language also 
has the Ionic évi instead of év, ex. gr. 

éyw mapa for rapeut, 

tme, Eve, Vo, for treoriy, &c. 
to which belongs also ava for avdornfhi, up! up! 


Obs. 3. Strict critics accent the prep. in the same way, even when they come in 
poetry after the verb; ex.gr. \ovey amo for dzoXovey, and when they attend the 
verb as an adverb, ex. gr. Tipt, very, pre-eminently. We likewise write amo, when 
this prep. does not merely signify from, but severed from, at a distance from (com- 
pare § 115,6). There is, however, as yet no uniformity in our editions in this 
respect, or with regard to the exceptions stated above. Another rule is that, when 
in the anastrophe the prep. is elided, it is not to have any accent whatever ; Jewy 
an’ —not Oey an’—but not in the second instance, ex. gr. ob yap én’ dyno (for 
éxeortv). See the mutability of the accent in monosyllabic prep. § 147. Obs. 13. 
and about 2% and &%, we and ec, and the like, § 13, 4. 

Obs. 4. The interjection ® has likewise a double accent: the circumflex only in 
the sense of a call or exhortation, consequently before the vocatire ; but in the sense 
of an ejaculation, that is to say before any other case, the acute or grave accent ; 
ex. gr. Soph. Aj. 372. & Stopopoc, d¢ peOijxa, (O, how unhappy I am!) ®& rij¢ 
avaseiacg, (O, what impudence!) w& pot, (woe is me/) and the same in the Epic 


exclamation # 7d7ot. But it is with this rule as with the preceding ones: see 


Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 


§ 118.—Of the Formation of Words. 


1. The formation of words, in the full sense of the expres- 
sion, is not within the compass of grammar. The analogies of 
the primitive stock of any language are generally so obscured 
and disjointed by time, and the intermixture of tribes,—they 
are combated by such a variety of contradictory opinions, and 
so difficult to be cleared up with any reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, that they require extensive and deep philological re- 
searches, which are necessarily kept distinct from the theory of 
grammatical forms. Grammar presupposes the existence of a 
number of words to be found in dictionaries, and leaves the in- 
vestigation of their relative bearings and analogy to individual 
observation. 

2. There is, however, a kind of derivations (which on that 
account may be considered as more recent) so complete and 
steady, that they may be brought under one point of view; 
this facilitates and accelerates so much the knowledge of the lan- 
guage, that grammar cannot refuse to them a place, especially 
as the analogies of this kind of formation of words are mostly 


a 
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grounded in the analogy of inflections, and may even be re- 
garded as a continuation of the inflections’. 

3. This Section, however, is necessarily confined to verds, 
substantives, adjectives, and adverbs; the other parts of speech 
belong to the primitive stock of the language, and have already 
been partly investigated in other Sections. Derivation itself 
regards either, 1.) the terminations of words; or, 2.) their com- 
position. 


§ 119.—Derivation by Terminations. 


1. The annexion of terminations was regulated in Greek by 
two principles ; the endeavour to give a similar termination to 
similar signif., and the wish to adapt that termination to the 
radical word in the best manner possible. But the collision of 
these principles tended to confuse the analogy in two ways :— 
1.) The same signif. is frequently allotted to several different 
forms; 2.) Terminations confined at first to particular forms 
of the radical words, (ex. gr. verbs in aw from a,—dw from oc, 
ov,) were transferred to other radical words, whose form no 
longer agreed with them, (as dw from o¢,—déw from a, &c.) 
whenever a certain fixed signif. had been attached to several 
words of the same termination. 


I.— Verbs. 


2. Our attention here is chiefly directed to verbs derived from 
nouns (substantive and adjective). This derivation is most com- 
monly effected by the terminations, 

aw, w, dw, cbw, agw, (Cw, alvw, dvw. 

These terminations take the place of the final syllable of the 
nomin., when the radical noun is of the first or second declen- 
sion, and, if the noun be of the third declension, whenever its 
nomin. ends in a vowel, or a ¢ preceded by a vowel, ez. gr. riuy 
Tidw, TTEDOY TTEOGW, Davua Davpatw, aAnOij¢ adnfedw: in other 
words of the third declension the verbal terminations take the 
place of the oc of the gen. ; ex. gr. xdXAae& xodaxebw, wip (zvpdc) 
Tupdw. 

Obs. 1. The nomin. of the third declension in a, ag, and tc, which take the conso- 
nant in the gen., can only pass over into kindred verbal terminations, (a and ag¢ into 


1 We only give a general outline ; the filling up is left to individual study and 
observation. Several distinct, but less extensive analogies have purposely been 
omitted, that the review of the main points might not be too much encumbered. 
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alw, aivw—t¢ into ifw,) ex. gr. Baipa Oavpdatw and Gavpaivy, idri¢g xifw: any 
other termination, which is not congenial to that of the noun, is appended to the 
consonant of the gen., ex. gr. gpuyag puyadedw, Xpipa xpnparizw. 


8. With respect to the signif. of these terminations, we can 
only refer to the common use of the language, and notice the 
fundamental meanings of the majority of the verbs of each 
given termination. 


a.—éw and ebw: these verbs are derived from almost all 
terminations, and denote chiefly the situation or the 
action of him whom the radical noun designates; ex. gr. 
koloavoc, a ruler, xoioavéw, to rule; xotvwvoc, @ partner, 
xo.vwvéiw, to take a part, to share in; dodXoc, a slave, Sov- 
Aciw, to be a slave, to serve; xddak, a flatterer, codaxsiw, 
to flatter; adrnOijc, true, adnbedw, to be true, speak the 
truth ; Baoirgdc, BactAciw, &c.: most commonly they are 
intrans., but sometimes also érans., as pfdoc, a friend, 
piréw, I love. 


These, two terminations are in general the most fre- 
quent derivatives, and denote besides a great many 
relations, which also are partly expressed by the follow- 
ing terminations, especially the practice of what the 
radical noun denotes, ex. gr. roX\guciv, abAEtv, wouTedberv, 
Xopeverv, povevery, BouAcverv, or what is most usually done 
with the object which the noun designates, ex. yr. avddc, 
a flute, avrktv, to play on the flute; ayopa, a public 
assembly, ayoosbev, to address an assembly ; iwmedbev, to 
ride on horseback, &c. The termination fw, as the 
easiest of all, is mostly used in compound derivations, as 
euTUXéw, eMLXELpewW, OlKOcOMEwW, toyoAaBiw, pvnoKakéw, 
&c.; and most verds in éw are generally intrans. 


b.—aw: These verbs come most naturally from nouns of 
the first declension in a and n, but pass also to others, 
and express chiefly having a thing or quality, and per- 
forming an action; ex. gr. xdun, hair of the head, yoAn, 
bile,—xonav, to let the hair grow long; xoAdqgv, to be 
bilious, or irascible ; Ximoc, fatness, fat, Auwav, to be fat ; 
Bon, a clamor, yéoe, grief, mourning,—Bogv, your ; roAma, 
boldness, roApav, to be bold. Hence, when any of these 
verbs denotes the applying of such a thing to another, 
it is transitive; rin, honor, riuay riva, to honor any 
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one'.—See also below the verbs denoting diseases, 
5, 1. 

c.—déw, mostly from nouns of the second declension. These 
verbs denote, 1.) making the object to which they are 
applied the thing expressed by the radical word, dovAdw, 
to make one a slave, Sniéw, to make known (from djAoe, 
known); 2.) converting into what the radical noun ex- 
presses, or imparting the qualities of that noun, by 
labor: xpvodw, I gild; yrréw, I stain or color with red 
(uiArog, red-lead) ; wupdw, I set on fire; ropvdéw, I turn 
with a lathe; 3.) providing with the thing expressed by 
the noun; orepavow, I crown; arepdw, I furnish with 
wings, (wrepov,) cravpdw, I crucify, &c. 

d.—aZw and iZw—the first termination is most naturally 
used with words in a, yn, ac, &c.; but for the sake of 
euphony also with other terminations. Both termina- 
tions comprise so many meanings, that they cannot be 
reduced to particular classes, ex. gr. du«aZw, xemaZu, 
doffw, uedlZw, Depigw, AaxriZw, &c. It may, however, 
be noticed, that, when these terminations serve to make 
verbs of the proper names of individuals and nations, 
they denote adopting the manners, party, and language of 
those persons or nations; for instance, MndiZev, to have 
the sentiments and opinions of a Mede; ‘EXAnviZeav, to 
speak Greek; AwptaZev, to speak in the Doric dialect ; 
Pidirwigey, to be of the party of Philippus: see also 5, 2. 

e.—alyw and éyw:—this last termination always is derived 
from adjectives, and denotes imparting the quality of the 
adj., ex.gr. nobvew, to sweeten, ceuvivev, to make vene- 
rable, revere. The adj., whose degrees of comparison in 
fwv, tsroc, seem to presuppose an old positive in uc, form 
their derivative verbs after this positive, ex. gr. aisxodc, 
(aicyiwv, from AIZXYX,)—aicyivw, and paxpodc, xaddc, 
Byxtvw, KaddAbvw, &c. The verbs in alvw frequently 
have the same signif., Acucalverv, to whiten; xotratvev, 


1 It may be matter of surprise here, and in similar instances, that the abstract 
noun should be the parent 4 the verb; but this frequently is the case when the 
subst., as is very usual in all languages, is derived from an old simple verb, and then 
forms a new terb, which renders the old one obsolete. This is evidently the case 
with riw, ri, Ttwaw > we may therefore presuppose it in others, as Bo, vixn. 
Analogy, at all events, requires us to derive, if there be no other reason, the fuller 
termination from the lighter one ; though it may occasionally happen that such a 
word as Bodw existed before, and that the simple word Box) was derived from it 
according to the analogy of others, which were exactly the reverse. 
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to hollow out, &c. Yet several of these verds are also 
neuter: xaXsralvev, dSvoxepatvav, to be angry, &c. and 
sometimes they are derived from subst., especially from 
those in pa, (onua onualyw, deiua Seuatvw,) with various 
signif. 

4. There is another peculiar way of making verbs of nouns, 
by merely changing the terminations of the latter into w, in 
which case the preceding syllable is, according to this conso- 
nant, strengthened in the manner in which we have seen pres. 
tenses strengthened above § 92. 

Thus srocidog gives molA\w, ayysAog ayyéAXw, xabapic 
caQaipw, padraxd¢g paddoow, pappaxov pappacow, pelAtxoc pet- 
Aloow, muperoe tuptsow, xaXETo¢ xadérrw, &c. The signif. is 
constantly derived from the most general signif. of the radical 
noun. 

5. To these must be added the following more limited classes 
of derivative verbal forms :— 

1.) Desideratives, verbs expressive of a desire or longing 
for; they are most commonly formed by changing the 
fut. (of the verb, the purport of which is desired,) sw— 
into a pres. tense, osiw, yeAaoelw, I long to have a laugh, 
should like to laugh, roXsunosiw, I wish for war, long to 
Jight, &c. 

There is another form of desideratives in aw or caw, 
which properly comes from substantives, ex. gr. Oavarav, 
to wish for death, desire to die; orparnyiav, to wish for 
a military command, desire to command an army. But 
they are also made of verbs, which are previously con- 
verted into subst., ex. gr. wvetcBat, (wyntic,)—evnriav, to 
desire to buy, long to become a buyer; xAalw, (kAavorc,)— 
kAavoiay, to wish to weep. 

This form of verbs very naturally passed into a kind of 
imitatives, ex. gr. rupavvav, to play the tyrant ; but it is 
very improper to rank verbs, denoting diseases, in the 
same class, as 6@0a\mav, vdeorav, Ywpgrv, &c., which 
rather belong above to 3, b. 

2.) Frequentatives in fw, ex. gr. pirracev, (from pimrecy,) 
to toss about, MED. to toss one’s self about, be uneasy ; 
orevacey, (from oréverv,) to groan very much; airsiv, to 
ask earnestly, airilav, to beg alms; Eprev, to creep, 
éorbZev, to crawl slowly. 
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3.) Inchoatives in oxw, § 112, 10. Ods. 6. 


II.—Substantives. 


6. We begin with those sudbstantives 

A. which are directly derived from verbs. We must, how- 

ever, previously observe in general, 

1.) That the terminations and inflections, especially those 
beginning with a o, conform themselves to the analogy 
of the fut. 1.; those with » and + to that of the perf. 
pass., and those with a vowel to the analogy of the 
perf. 2., but that this conformity is a necessary one only 
in instances grounded in the fundamental rules of the 
language ; ex. gr. of the sudst. in og, with the fut. in ow, 
in ¢&&eraGw—aow—aore, roiBw, rolibw, rote, of those in 
fog, fa, uy, With the 1 pers. perf. pass. in wAékw, réndey- 
pat, wAg€ypa, &c. In all the others, where the rules are 
less steady, there is a frequent, but not necessary con- 
formity between the terminations of verbs and of sudst. 
derived from them, of which the principal varieties are 
stated in this Section. 

2.) That the terminations beginning with a vowel (as n, 
o¢, evc,) are formed from verbs contracted in éw and dw 
in such a manner that the < and a are dropped’, except- 
ing, however, the smaller verbs, which cannot lose their 
vowel, since it belongs to the root, but can only change 
It (péw, pon). 

Obs. 2. Ao is inserted before r and p in the perf. and aor. 1. pass. in words de- 
rived from verbs, whose characteristic letter is a lingual, excepting a few poetical 
forms (§ 102. Obs. 1. Qavparoc). But those derived from what are called verba 
pura, sometimes insert the o and sometimes not, without any regard to the inflec- 
tion of the verb. When there is no o inserted, we may on the whole conform in all 
terminations to the analogy of the fut., ex. gr. in Oearnc, Céapa, Opa, the vowel is 
long as in Oedoopat, Qvow, yet with this limitation, that the terminations beginning 
with o and 7, sometimes shorten the long vowel, especially when the verb itself 
shortens it in the aor. 1. pass. See above, § 95. Obs. 4, with the Note, and below, 


Obs.5 and 7. But those beginning with » conform in this respect almost generally 
to the analogy of the fué. 1., neglecting even the perf. pass. ; see 7. a. 


2 It follows from the Note to p. 303, that there must be some reason for sup- 
posing that the fuller sounding rerb was in existence before the subst. It is more- 
over obvious that, when the fuller verbal form is merely a lengthened old form, it 
is perfectly indifferent whether we say, for instance, that KTYMQ comes from 
xrvmoc, and eruzéw again from the latter, or whether, for brevity’s sake, we rather 
consider in all such cases the usual verbal form as a radical form. 
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7. The following terminations chiefly denote the action or 
effect of the verb, 
HOC, UN, Ma, otc, cla, n OF a, o¢ masc., oc neu. 

a.—udc, un OF pn, pa, gen. roc. These terminations may 
be compared with the perf. pass., but those in oc, when 
there is a vowel preceding in the radical word, take 
generally the o, whilst the other two do not always take 
it, even when the perf. pass. has the co, and those which 
do not take the o retain the long vowel of the fut., even 
when it is shortened in the perf. pass. (yet so that some 
are fluctuating between n and ¢,) ex. gr. rlOnut, (réBeeuat,) 
—Oeopsc, Oéiua or Onua, déw, (éSeuat,)—Seopde, déuay 
dddnua, yeryywoKu, (Eyvwopat,)—yvopun, Abw, (A~AVpat,)— 
Avpa. With respect to signif. the nouns in pdc properly 
denote the real abstractum, ex. gr. wadd\w wadpde, the act 
of brandishing; ddbpopa ddvppic, the act of wailing ; 
oixrefpw olxrioppoc, commiseration; AiZw, (AdEw,) Avypoc, 
sobbing; aslw, ceopoc, trembling. The termination pa, 
on the contrary, rather denotes the effect of the verb as 
a concretum, and even the object itself, so that it cor- 
responds most to the neuf. part. perf. pass., ex. gr. 
mpaypua, what has been done, deed, business; luna, 
imitation, that is, resemblance; oelow, oréiopa, what has 
been sown, seed, &c. The termination pn fluctuates be- 
tween both; ex. gr. pvhpn, memory, triorhun, knowledge, 
Tin, honor,—orrypy, a point, yoaupy, a line, which differ 
only in collateral meanings from orfyya, mark, ypaupa, 
a written character, a writing. 

Obs. 3. Some words in pd¢ of the primitive language have merely the vowel 
before the p without the o, ex. gr. Sepoc, fear, epupoc, frost, cold ;—or they have a 
6 instead of the a, ex. gr. dpynOpoc, dancing, from dpxéopat, puenOpde, cravOpdc, 
pnrvOpoc, &c. Babpdc, (properly, stepping, from Baivw,) hence step; even after 
the p, as cxapOpoc, from craipw *. 

Obs. 4. The above differences in point of signif. must be noticed as a basis ; but 
always remembering, that not only in poetry, but also in popular language, the 
meanings of words in the abstract and concrete frequently run one into the other. 
Thus, for instance, Aaypodc, (compare § 23. Obs.) xonopoc, do not signify casting 
lots, delivering oracles, but lot, oracle, whilst gpdynpa signifies mind, intelligence, 
inclination. 

b.—orc, sia denote the real abstractum of the verb with very 
S Compare also the derivations from IQ, slu:—iOpua, step, pace, and icOpdc, 


(properly walk, way, hence) narrow neck of land between two seas, isthmus; and from 
aw, to breathe, doOpa, dificulty of breathing, asthma. 
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little deviation; ez. gr. uiunote, act of imitating; roakce, 
acting, action; oxiic, &c.; Soxiacia, trial, exramina- 
tion; Qvota, sacrifice; tEomwA:otu, &c. In some compo- 
sitions ofa denotes the action rather as a permanent 
property; ex. gr. d&uBApia, xaye&la, which forms imper- 
ceptibly pass into similar ones derived from nouns, 
which see below at 10, 4. 


Obs. 5. Some forms, which belong hither, deviate from the analogy of the fui. in 
point of quantity, as alpecce, yéveote, Dior, riot, AdotC, Pdate, dbote, Ovaia. See 
Obs. 2. Compare the verbs in the list of Anomalous Verbs, respecting the short 
syllable in riot and g0icre. 


The following have not such a distinctly marked signif., but 
the idea of an abstract generally predominates in them :— 
c.—n and a, mostly oxytona, ex. gr. evyn, prayer or peti- 
tion, from evyouat,—ogayn, slaying, slaughtering, from 
opattw,—didayxn, teaching, doctrine, from sidacxnw—akw, 
—yapa, joy, from yaipw,—and with a change of the 
vowel into o, (in the way of the perf. 2.) roun from 
téuvw, P0000 from Oclow, aod) from acidw, &c. Some 
of them take a redupl. corresponding to the Attic redupl. 
of the perf. and constantly having an w in the second 
syllable, ex. gr. aywyn from aye, 2woy from Jw, (£dnda,) 
éxw 7, from ~yw, compare the Note to p. 264. 

Some are parorytona, as 3AaBn, damage, from BAdrrw, 
BAaBw, paxn, Satile, from payoua, vilken, victory, from 
vinaw. Tothis class belong also the words in -efa, which 
are formed only from verbs in ejw by changing ev into 
&, ex. gr. madeia from radeiw. They always have a, 
and consequently the acute accent on «. 

Obs. 6. With respect to the accentuation of all nowns in era, compare first § 34. 
Obs. II. 3. and keep to the following rule : 

The fem. of oxytone adj. in vc, ex. gr. 10d¢, nOsia, are properispomena. | 

1.) The abstracta of adj. in ng, ex. gr. ddnOera, (see 10. a.) BonOea from BonPoc, 


and 2.) The fem. of nouns masc. in eve, ex. gr. tépera, priestess, (see § 12, 3. d.) are 
proparoxytone; and the just-mentioned abstracta of verbs in evw are parorytona. 


d.—ocg masc. By far the greatest number of these words 
have in the principal syllable an o, either naturally or 
changed from an ¢, ex. gr. xodroc, clapping of the hands, 
from xporéw, @Odvoc, envy, from pbovéw, Adyoe, speech, 
from Afyw, pdog, (pove,) from péw,—yet also E\eyxoc, 
refutation, from édéyxw, rémoc, from réimrw, madoc from 
wavdrw, &e. 
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To these may be added the sudst. in roc, which com- 
monly are oxytona, ex. gr. aunroc, harvest-time, kwxurdc, 
wailing, partly with some little alteration, as verdc, rain, 
from tw, mayeric, ice, from miyyvust. The accent is 
drawn back, for instance, in Pioroe, life; noroc, drink 
(from wivw, réropat). 

e.—oc, neut., ex. gr. ro Kndog, care, from Kjdw, Adyoe, lot, 
from Aayxavw, moayoc the same as mpaypa, &c. These 
verbal nouns never have an o in the principal syllable ; 
hence 76 yévoe, offspring, but 6 yovoe, generation. 

8. The subject of the verb, as man, is denoted by the termi- 

nations. 

a.—rne¢, (gen. ov,) tno, Two. The termination rne after the 
first decl. is the most common, and the words are in 
part orytona, and in part paroxrytona, ex. gr. abAnric, 
athlete, wrestler, from aOd\éw, paOnric, disciple, scholar, 
from pabeiv, Dearne, spectator, from O:dopat, SiKcaorie 
from dicaZw, koirng from xoivw, &c. but xuBepvnrne, pilot, 
from xueopvaw, mAaornc, (from mAarrw, mérAacpat,) 

— Suvaarne, WaArne, &c. | 

—rno and rwo are more uncommon forms, which frequently 
occur in the dialects and in poetry along with rye, but 
are also in use in several words of the popular language, 
ex. gr. swrijo, deliverer, pitwo, orator, (from ocacw and 
‘PEQ,) éortarwo, &c. 

Obs. 7. Some shorten the vowel before the termination, (Obs. 2. b.) ex. gr. éaev- 


durnc, Otro, Oérne, aivérne, particularly derivatives compounded with subst. and 
nyéopat, as Odnyérnc, Movenyirng or Movoayérne. 


b.—ade, ex. gr. yoapsdc, writer, pbopedc, destroyer, seducer. 


Obs. 8. The terminations under a and 6 have also been partly given to things 
which may be considered as agents or subjects of an action ; ex. gr. dnrne, a gale 
of wind, érevdirnc, upper tunic, mpnornp, storm, Zwornp, girdle, tuBodedc, dibdle, 
bolt, piston. The use of masc. forms in connexion with fem. ones is a syntactic 
licence; see § 123. Obs. 1. 


c.—o¢c, mostly in compounds only, ex. gr. Gwypagoc, 
painter, wzarpoxtovoc, parricide, &c.; but rpopoe, (6, 7,) 
one who educates, aorddg, singer, and some old words like 
aoxoe¢, leader (Hom.). 
d.—ne and ac, gen. ov, only in a few compounds, as pupo- 
TWANG, TOInpapxne, (and -o¢,) dorAoPhoac. 
9. The names of tools and other implements, necessary to the 
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performance of an action or operation, are derived from the pre- 
ceding denominations of subjects or agents, or at least presup- 
pose them in point of form ; especially 

—thptov, tpov, and rpa, from the termination rnp, ex. gr. 
Aourioov, bathing-tub, Xovrpov, water for bathing, a bath, 
axpoarno.oyv, hall of audience, lecturer’s room, Etorea, 
currycomb, doxhorpa, place for dancing. 

—deiov, from the termination eve, ex. gr. Kovpetov, barber's 
shop, from xoupede, barber, and this from xeloev, to shear, 
shave, rpopeiov, recompense for educating, from rpogevc. 

10. Another principal species of subst. are 
B. Those derived from adj. and attributes, and chiefly 
for the mere purpose of expressing the adstractum of 
the adj. Of this kind are the terminations 

a.—fa, constantly with a, (Ion. n,) ex. gr. copoc, wise, 
codia, wisdom, and xaxfa, deAla, &c. Also BAakfa from 
BraE, evdamovia from cidaiuwr, ovoc, avdpla‘, from 
dvip, avopoc, mevla from wévne, nroc, auaia from apa- 
Oj¢, foc. The adj. in ne commonly make their subst. in 
sca, a8 will be seen presently. 

Compound adj. in tog very generally change the r 
into o in the subst., ex.gr. aBavaroc abavacta, dviametroc 
dvorevia. 

From the termination fa come the sudst. in 

eva and ova 
through contraction; but the a then becomes short, and 
the accent is transferred to the antepenultima, ea from 
adj. in ne, coc, for instance, aA7nBea from adAnOijc, oa 
from adj. in ove, as avoa from avove. 


Obs. 9. The abstracta of some adj. are also merely in n or a, (yet always parory- 
tona,) ex. gr. from caxdg, (fem. xaxy,) 7 xaxn for caxia, from éyOpdc, (fem. éyOpa,) 
1 &xOpa, enmity. Hence from the adj. in tog, ex. gr. do10g, aktog, airtog, subst. 
7 dcia, law, duty, atia, worthiness, atria, cause, blame, which forms happen not to 
differ from the fem. of the adj. 


b.—rne, gen. tnroc, fem., ex. gr. tadrne, equality, from iaog, 
waxurne from waxic. They are all paroxytona with very 
few exceptions, as rayurie, Sniorng, yen. roc. 


4 The reading avdpeia, though frequently occurring in our editions, is incorrect, 
as appears from the above analogy. 
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c.—otvn, ev. gr. Suatocbvn, dovAocbyn, mostly from adj. in 
WV, OVOE, EL. Gr. cwhopoctivn from swhpwv, ovoc. Those 
which have a short vowel in the fourth syllable back- 
wards, take, as is the case with the comparatives in repog, 
an w in the antepenultima, but excepting iepoobvn, 
priesthood, there are only a very few words of this kind 
of the later language in Demosthenes; see Fischer ad 
Weller. 2, 40. 

d.—og, neuter, especially from adj. in vc, ex. gr. Baboc, 
depth, from Babic, rayoo from rayé¢: hence also from 
those adj. whose degrees of comparison seem to presup- 
pose such an old positive, ex. gr. rb xaddAog, aloxog, 
uixoc, from Kaddg, (kadAlwy,) aicyeds, (aiayoro¢,) 
paxpog (unxtoroc). 

11. With respect to sudst. 
C. derived from other sudst. 
we must first notice some terminations formed after the analogy 
of verbal nouns, thus 

1.) The masc. in rye (of which those in frne¢ all have ¢) 
often denote an individual, simply relatively to his occu- 
pation, which is expressed by the radical word; ex. gr. 
wroXirne, citizen, from réAr¢, city, drAlrng, armed soldier, 
from émAov: ixmdrne, horseman, form trmrog, yevenrne, 
bearded young man, from yivaov, pudtrne, one af the same 
tribe, trom gvAh: and (according to § 63. Obs. 7.) they 
are even used as ad). 

2.) Those in ev¢ have the same signif., ex. gr. ispeve, priest, 
from igpév, temple, (or from ra isoa, sacred things, vic- 
tims,) ypurete, adtdc, fisherman, from ypimroc, net, adc, 
sea, ypappareve, &c. 

‘12. The rest may be stated under the following classifica- 
tions :-— 

1.) Those which denote a place consecrated to a divinity, 
with the terminations tov, aov, sov, ex. gr. Atoviatov, 
"Agpodictov, “Hoatov, Movostov, ‘HpaxAuov. 

2.) Those which denote a place where certain objects are 
in great numbers, are terminated in wy, gen. ®vog (masc.) 
and wid, e%. gr. aumedov, vineyard, podwrid, Tose- 
shrubbery, avdowyv, the men’s apartment, pedrcTwv, a 
place of study or practice. 
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3.) Female, or feminine denominations, 

a.—reioa, Tora, and topic, gen. rpidoc, properly from masc. 
in rnp and rwo, but also from some in rye, ex. gr. owrEetpa, 
female deliverer, dpxnorpia, female dancer, avdAnrpic, 
female player on the flute (dpxnotic¢, avrAnTh). 

b.—i¢, gen. cdo¢g, is the most common termination for deri- 
vatives from masc. in n¢ and ac of the first declension ; 
for instance, deordrnc, master, Seomwdric, mistress, ixérne 
ixéric, XKvOnc, UK’Oic, pvpoTwWAne, pupdmwrie (female 
perfumer),. 

c.—avva, chiefly from masc. in wv, ex. gr. Deparwy, (ovroc,) 
Ocoarava, maid-servant, éwv, (ovToc,) éatva, lioness, 
réxtwv, (ovog,) tékrawva, workwoman, Adkwy, (wvoc,) 
Adxawva, likewise from some in oc, ex. gr. ed, Bava. 

d.—aa from two masc. in ede, ex.gr. ipsa, priestess, from 
iepevc, BaciAea, queen. 

e.—ooa from several terminations of the third declension, 
ex. gr. Bastttooa from -ete, révnooa from -ye, avacca 
from avat, Kidiooa, Opyooa, (Att. Oparra,) from Kite 
and Opné or Oogé. 

4.) Gentilia, denominations derived from one’s native 
country. These are A. masc. B. fem. and C. possessive. 
(aqj.) 

A. Masc. or for Males. 

coc, and of the first declension—aioc, ex. gr. KoplyAioc, 
TpoZjviog, “Acoipioc, Bvufavriog, (from BuZdvriov,) 
’"AOnvaioc, Aagtacaioc, partly with some alteration in 
the radical word, ex.gr. from MiAnroc, MiAjotoc, and 
from names in ove, ovvrog, not only ’Orodbrreee, but 
even from ’Apafotc, PrALove, ‘Avayupovc,— ’Apabotatoc, 
PArdaroe, "Avayupdsioc. 

—1vdc, avoc, tvoc, used only of towns and countries out of 
Greece, ex. gr. Kudunvic, Zapdtavic, Ion. Lapdinvog, 
from Xapdesc, "Aciavoc, Tapavtivoc. 

—tIrne, Atng, arng *, wrne, ex. gr. "ABduplrync, Xeppovyctrye, 
Aiywhrne from Alywa, Tioarnc, Xwapriarne, (Ion. 
-intTn¢,) DuceAcwrne, or in 

5 The rule that the a in the gentilia in arn¢ is long, must therefore not be ex- 


tended to instances in which there is no derivation from any radical word, as in 
Lapparne, Sarmatian (Lat. Sarmata). 
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—sic, ex. gr. Alodgdc, Pwxedc, (inhabitant of Phocis,) 
Awoueic, Meyapetc from Méyaoa, Mavrivede from Mav- 
tivea, TlAaraete from [Aaraat, Pwxatede, better Pw- 
kasvc, (Phocean,) from Pdxaa, EvBoede from EvBora. 


B. FEMININE, or for Females.—Besides the usual con- 
version of the termination o¢ into n and a, ex. gr. "Actavn, 
’AOnvata, they either merely change (according to 3. b.) 
the nc of the masc. termination into ¢, ex. gr. Xmapriaric, 
XuBapiric, &c., or they annex ic and ac, according to 
euphony, to the radical name itself, ex. gr. AioXic, Awpic, 
Meyagic, Puxic, Pwxatc, AnrArdg, (from AjAog,) and all 
these names may be applied to a female or the country, 
supplying either yuv7 or yi. 

C. PossessiveE gentilia, (xrntixa,) is the denomination of 
adj. immediately derived from the gentilia, denoting 
only a reference to them, but chiefly possession. They 
almost all end in xdc, see below 13, c., ex. gr. ZuBapuri- 
Koc, Kopiv@taxdc, Aaxedatpovikde. 

5.) Patronymics, expressing the name of a family, or de- 
scent (origin) of an individual. 

A. for males. The terminations 

—{(Sne, done, taone, gen. ov, are the most usual forms, and 
t8n¢ may be considered as the principal, being applicable 
to most final syllables, whilst adn¢ is used only for 
names of the first declension in ag and ne, ex. gr. Kéxpoy 
Kexporione, Kodvog¢ Kpovidng, ’AXxaioe ’AXAxkatdne, Bo- 
ptac Boopeddne, ‘Immérn¢g ‘Immoradng. The names in wo¢ 
probably gave rise to the termination cadne for euphony’s 
sake, ex. gr. Mevolriog Mevorriadng. But the pleasing 
rhythm of these terminations (_L.,—), and especially 
their fitness for the hexameter, caused this form to be 
used for a variety of names, which had a long syllable 
before the patronymic termination, ex. gr. Pepnriadne 
from ®épnc, nroc, TeAauwriddne, "APavriddne, &c. The 
dramatic iambus on the other hand preferred the com- 
mon form, which is likewise applied to such names, 
ex. gr. TadAavridne, *"AAkpatwrldne, IeAorione, “Oun- 
plone. 

—tfwyv, gen. wvoc, (seldom ovog,) is a more uncommon col- 
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lateral form, but barely with poets, ex. gr. Kooviwy, 
*Axtoplwv. 
The quantity of the ¢ is regulated by the metre. 


Obs. 10. The patronymics of names in ed¢ and «dic have originally eidng, and 
hence in the common language by contraction eidng, ex. gr. IInAidnc, Tudeidng, 
“HpacdXzidng, from InAeb¢, Tudede, ‘Hpaxdjje : and it is the same with the termi- 
nation iwy, ex. gr. TInAsiwy. The Dorians retained the resolved form, ez. gr. 
KpnOed¢ KopnOstdac. The Ionic declension ev¢, gen. noc, gives the Epic form, 
IInAniadne, &e. 

Obs. 11. The o is contracted in the same way with the cin Hav@oidne, Anroidne, 
from Ildv@o0¢, (TavOoug,) Anrw, do¢ (Latona). 

Obs. 12. It frequently happens that the very name of an individual bears a 
patronymic form ; ex. gr. Muriddnc, Lywrvidnc, Aeveadiwy, and sometimes the 
same name has a double form, as Evpurog and Evpuriwy. This induced the Epic 
poets to presuppose such a form, even of names, which commonly do not end in 
wy, that they might derive from them a patronymic suited to the metre, ez. gr. 
from ’Axpiotoc—'Axprotwmadne, from ‘Idmeroc—'lameriovidne. But from the 
same motive they likewise omitted the wy in the patronymics of names, which 
actually had this syllable, ex. gr. Aevxadiwy—Aevxadione. 


B. for females. The patronymics of females correspond on 
the whole to those of males; i8n¢ and aédne give for females ic 
and ac, ex. gr. TavraXic, ’ArAavtic, Geode: eidn¢e gives nic, 
ex. gr. Nnonic, and iwy—ivn and fvyn, ex. gr. "Axotowyn, 
"Adpnorivn. 

6.) Diminutives, of which 

a.—.ov, (76,) is the principal termination, ez. gr. radfov, 
little boy, swpariov, little body, paxiov from 76 paxocg, &c. 
To render the diminutive still less, this termination 
often takes an additional syllable, particularly in the 
following way: {d:ov, aptov, bAXov, bdptov, Upiov, ex. gr. 
mvaxiovov from wlvat—, madagiov from aie, petpaxbAdov 
from pestoak, peAddpiov from 76 péAog, Cwiqiov from Zeov. 


Obs. 13. Of these diminutives, all those which have four or more syllables, (to 
which contracted words, like Boidtoy for Botdtoy, also belong,) and most trisyl- 
labics with three short syllables are proparoxytona ; the other trisyllabics which 
make a dactyl are paroxytona, with but few exceptions. 

Obs. 14, The termination id:oy is contracted with several vowels, as Boidtor, 
yndov, properly yydtoy : with v and with ¢ it becomes v and t, ex. gr. iyOddtor, 
tidioy, from ixOvd¢, ve, tuaridcoy from inary. Hence the first « of radical words 
in ¢¢, gen. ewe, is long ; ex. gr. pynreidcoy, (from piorc,) for the reading idtoy or 
eidcoy in several of such words is doubtful. The a in the termination dptoy is 
always short. 

Obs. 15. Many words in toy have completely lost the power of a diminutive ; 
ex. gr. Onoioyv, animal, from 6 Op, BiBrtov, book, from 1 BiBAog. 


b. —loxoe, laxn, ex. gr. orepavloxoc, Tatdlakn. 
c. —u¢, (4) gen. Soc and idog, ex. gr. Oeparraivic, (from Depd- 
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wa.va,) mivakic, (from 6 rivak,) syouvic, toc, from syoivoc, 
&c. The termination idvov above is the intensive of it. 
d. —dAog, (rather Doric,) ex. gr. ’EpwriAog from *Epwe. 
e. —idedc, merely of the young ones of animals; aeridede 
from aeréc. 
Some peculiar diminutives, like roAfyvn from wéAtc, reBaxvy 
from 7i@oc, must be learned by practice. 


II].— Adjectives. 


13. Most adj. which clearly bear the stamp of an analogous 
derivation, end in og, but the letter preceding this termination 
must be carefully attended to. 

a. —uo¢ 1s one of the most general terminations which is 
directly derived from mostly primitive nouns, and de- 
notes what belongs to the object, concerns it, comes from 
it, &c. ex. gr. ovparvioc, Toramioc, EEviog, Pdvi0c, éorréotoc, 
&c. This termination is also particularly used when a 
new adj. is derived from an adj. in og, ex. gr. tAebOepoc, 
free, 2devBépiog, liberal, becoming a free man; xalapdc, 
clean, xaBagioc, cleanly. 


Obe. 16. When the termination tog is appended to a word having a r, this is some- 
times changed into a, ex. gr. tytaurog, year, tviadovog, annual, ikwv, dvrog—éxod- 
ovog. See also above, 12, 4. A. 


By connecting the ¢ of cog with a preceding vowel, it gives the 
terminations 
ALOE, ELOC, OLOC, WOCs 
ex. gr. ayooatog from ayood, ’AOnvaiog from ’AOijva, 
aidviog, nwog, from aide, doc; nwE, doc 3 oroveciog from 
o7rover (instead of arovdniocg). Practice, however, some- 
times gave to one of these terminations a peculiar and 
more expressive meaning, ex. gr. warpioc, what concerns 
one’s forefathers, ancestors, or country in general; wa- 
towo¢e decidedly what concerns the father, paternal, to 
which latter form pntewec, tarmwoc, were made to cor- 
respond. But the termination -eo¢ is particularly used 
in adj. derived from words denoting particular species or 
individuals of living beings, ex. gr. avOowmeoc, human, 
Aixsoc, of or belonging to a wolf, avédpeiog, yuvatksioc, 
&c.; it is especially the most usual form for adj. derived 
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from personal names, whenever the last syllable of the 
latter admits of it, ex. gr. “Outosoc, Emotpsoc, Nv8a- 
yoosoc, Evouridaoc, &c. 

b. —eog denotes chiefly the material of which something is 
made ; it is contracted into ove, see above, § 60, 6. 

c. —xo¢ has the same latitude of meaning as toe, and ex- 
tends also to verbs (ex. gr. ypapixdc, apyuxdc, belonging 
to, skilled in painting, qualified to govern). The most 
usual form is —cxd¢, and when a comes before, it gene- 
rally becomes —aixdc, ex. gr. tpoxaixde from rpoxatoc. 
Words in ve give —vuxoc, ex. gr. OnAu«dc, but termina- 
tions which have an z before, give —axdc, ex. gr. ’OAup- 
ala,” IAvoc,— OrAupnaxoe, JAtaxoc, atoveeiog orroveetakdc. 
This termination —:axoc, on account of its more sono- 
rous rhythm, is frequently preferred to the simple ter- 
mination —ixd¢, though it properly is a double deriva- 
tion, ex. gr. Koptv80e—Kopiv&toc, a Corinthian, Kopwit- 
axo¢ (in Latin Corinthiacus). Compare above the ter- 
mination —.ddne. 

d. —voc, an old pass. termination, (like réoc, ré¢,) whence 
Servocg, terrible, dreadful, ceuvoc, (from oéouat,) venera- 
ble, arvyvoc, hateful, &c. 

—ivog as a proparox. almost constantly denotes a material, 
ex.gr. EbXwog, wooden, made of wood, AtO.voc, &c. There 
is one exception in avOpwmtvoc, which has the same lati- 
tude of meaning as av@owmeoc. As oxytonon, it gives 
adj. of time, ex. gr. ipepivoc, xPeowvoe, (of yesterday, from 

~- x x6ic',) wedivdc, (viz. all a plain even field,) quite level, 
dpetvoc, mountainous, evdvac, quite serene, &c. 

—ivoc, avdg, nvoc, are only gentilia, see above, 12, 4. A. 

e. —)oge, an old act. termination, whence deAde, afraid, who 
fears, (timid,) ExmayXoc, (see § 114. Note on AcAlnpat,) 
who frighiens others (formidable). But the lengthened 
terminations nAdé¢ and wAde¢ are the most usual; they 
denote habit and custom, awarnioc, deceitful, anaprwAde, 
one addicted to evil, &c. 

f.—ioc. Adj. of this termination are almost all verbal 
ones denoting act. and pass. properties, qualities, or fit- 
ness; the termination is annexed according to different 


1 With respect to quantity, there are but few instances in poetry where tvog is 
employed as long, as dzwpuvd¢ is in Homer. 
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analogies, ex. gr. ypnoiuoc from xoaomat, useful, rpdgimoc, 
nutritious, nourishing, Pavacimoc, deadly, rorimoc, potable. 
This termination is also sometimes lengthened: aioe, ez. 
gr. bwoPBoAmatog. 

g. —podc, epdc, nodc, denote mostly, filled with, er. gr. oixtpdc, 
mournful, pBovepde, envious, voanpdg and vocepoc, sickly. 

h. —aXéog has pretty nearly the same signif., ev. gr. Dappa- 
Afog, (from Bappoc,) pwuadtoc, Sepadrtoc, Pwoadtoc, &c. 

1, —téog and roe, see § 102. 


14. The remaining terminations of adj. are: 

a.—eec evroc, with 1, n, or o preceding, denote fulness, 
plenty ; Xaplete, graceful, wrAhec, woody, shaded with 
woods, TupoEtc, fery; full of fire. 

That those in jee and cee admit of a contraction, has 
been stated above, § 41. Obs. 5. and § 62. Obs. 3. 

b. —ne, e¢, gen. ovce,—acts as a derivative only in com- 
pounds, (§ 121.) and produces the singular termination 
— one, Woec, gen. ovg—with changed accent from —oef- 
onc, (from eidoc, form, shape, kind,) ex. gr. odnxwodne, 
wasp-like, yuvaxwene, woman-like, effeminate. But they 
usually denote quantity, abundance, and frequently in a 
sneering, criticising sense, ex. gr. Paypwone, aivarwone, 
ihuwone, full of sand, blood, mud; sandy, bloody, muddy. 

Cc. —pwy, gen. ovac. Verbal adj. after the analogy of the 
subst. in pa, and derived from the latter, mostly denote 
the act. property belonging to the verb, ex. gr. vonuwy 
from voeiy, intelligent, sensible, roAuTpayuwy from woAve 
and mpayua or mparretv, engaging in a variety of affairs ; 
émiAjopwy, forgetful. 

Lastly, there is a great number of adj. obtained merely 
by composition, as we shall state in the following Sec- 
tions :— 


I1V.— Adverbs. 


15. Independently of the simple way of forming adverbs by 
changing the declinable final syllable of adj. into we, as stated 
§ 115. there are the following terminations of adverbs :— 


a.—dnv. These are all verbals, denoting the manner of 
the action of the verb, from which they come; the ter- 
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mination is annexed partly in the same way as réoc, roc, 
yet with a necessary change of the characteristic of the 
verb, and never with a o, ex. gr. avAANBonv, taking all 
together, viz. summarily, on the whole ; cobPéenv, secretly, 
Bashy, step by step, avidnv, licentiously, without restraint 
(from avinut, averdc): partly in the shape of adny ap- 
pended to the radical word with the change of the 
vowel; ex. gr. cmopadny, scatiered, rporpoTaony, (pebyety,) 
to flee with backs turned to the enemy, without looking 
back, &c. 

b. —dov, nddv, mostly come from subst. and refer chiefly 
to the manner and outward shape; ex. gr. ayeAnddv, by 
herds or flocks, Borovdorv, in bunches like grapes, rXwOn- 
Sov, (from wAlvOoc,) laid in the form of tiles, cuvnddv, like 
a dog. When they are verbals, their import is the same 
as of the adverbs in Snv, ex. gr. avapaveor, openly, mani- 
festly, in sight of the people. 

c. —t or ef?. These denote a circumstance connected with 
the action mentioned in the sentence or proposition. 
The verbais in particular end in 

—ri or rel, which are appended in the same manner as 
Toc, ex. gr. dvouacti, by name, (ex. gr. to call one up 
by name,) éyonyooti, watchfully, especially when com- 
pounded with a negation and other meanings, ez. gr. 
ayeAaoti, without laughing, avidpwri, without sweat, la- 
bour, auaxnret, without fighting, axnpuxret or ri, without 
a proclamation by a herald. Jt is hence and from what 
has been stated above, 3. d. of the verds in (Zw, that 
adverbs in —u.ori denote the ways, manners, and lan- 
guage of a nation, class of people, or an individual, 
ex. gr. ‘EXAnuoti, in the Greek fashion, in Greek, yuva- 
kori, in the manner of women; and avdparociort, (oicrt, 
&e. 

Adverbs made of subst. have merely { or et in the place of 
the declinable termination ; thus in éxoyri, voluntarily, avaret, 
without injury, from darn, the r belongs to the radical noun. 
Most adverbs of this kind are compounds, ex. gr. mavonuel, as if 
it were as a whole nation, aliogether, in a body, avrovuyei, (from 


2 This double pronunciation was regulated by euphony, and in poetry perhaps 
also by the metre, since « may likewise be used as short. In our editions it is regu- 
lated by the MSS., or influenced by the number of examples. 
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an old declension, vi, ydc,) that very night, auayxei, without a 
contest, avtoyxepi, with one’s own hands, auofi, gratis, without 
compensation, vnrowwi, (from the negation vn, § 120. Obs. 12.) 
with impunity, &c. 

d. —&, an uncommon form, which generally attaches itself 
to palatals, and takes an adverbial signif.; ex. gr. ava- 
pi—, promiscuously, confusedly, wapadAak, alternately, 
oxAaké, (from dxAdZw,) with bent knees, squatting, odaé, 
with the teeth (from déo%vc). 


§ 120.—Derivation by Composition. 


1. The first part of any compound word is a noun, verb, or 
indeclinable word. 

2. When the first word is a noun, its declinable termination 
is generally changed into an o, which, however, is usually 
elided whenever the second word begins with a vowel; ez. gr. 

Aoyorodc, Tadoroel3ng, swuaropbrAae, tyOvorwAne, (from 
ix Bic, boc,) Suoypapoe, (from dixn,) 
voudoxne, (from vouo¢g and apyw,) madaywyde, (from ayw, 
aywyn,) kaxe&la (from xaxpe, Etc). 
But in most instances, where the noun ends in either v or 4, 
there is no o assumed; for instance, 
ev0bduoc, roAupayoc, roXlmrop Bog, (from evOic, roAde, roXe,) 
the same after ov and au, ez. gr. 
Bovdooic, vavuayta, (from Bvic, vaic,) 
and frequently also after v, ex. gr. 
pedayxoAla, peAduerdoc, (from pédAag, avog,) maupayoc 
(from mac, wavrdc). 

Obs. 1. The o sometimes remains before vowels, especially such of which it may 
be supposed (according to § 6. 06s. 3.) that they had the digamma in the old lan- 
guage ; ex. gr. pnvosdnc, pevoecnc, dyaQoeoydc. But in the compounds with ipyor 
or EPI, the o is usually contracted with the ¢: Onpeoupydc, Aecroupydc. 

Obs. 2. The w comes from the Attic, or the contracted declensions ; ex. gr. vewxéd- 
poc, (from vewc,) dpewxdpog, (from dpede, gen. dpéwe,) kpewpdyoc (from xpéag, gen. 
aoc, wc). In all the compounds of yij, earth, it becomes yew, ex. gr. yewypagog, 
instead of yao- from the old form TAA (see § 27. Obs. 10). 

Obs. 3. Some primitive nouns in Ha, gen. arog, frequently simply change their a 
into o, or drop it altogether ; ez. gr. aipooraync, cropadyia, from ala, orépa. 

Obs. 4. In some compositions, especially in poetical ones, the form of the dat. sing. 
or dat. pl. is taken into the compound word ; ex. gr. xupimvouc, vuerimdpoc, yaor pi- 
papyoc, dpetydpog, (from dpog, t0¢,) vavotmdpoc, éyxecipwpoc.—This latter fourm is 
frequently shortened into ec, (from oc, gen. &0¢,) ex. gr. reAeog~opoc, GaxeswaXog, 
from 1rd rédXoc, cdxog. 

Obs. 5. There are some other peculiarities, which must be left to individual 
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notice ; ex. gr. pecatmwodtog from pécoc, ddoerdpog from bdd¢, apyimouc from dpyr¢ 
or dpydc, wodavmmrhp from rob¢ roddc, dxpayodog from dkpoc, OnBayevie, poipn- 
yeviic, thagnBdroc, Aapmadyngdpoc, ONBn, poipa, from EXagoc, Aapwac,—and the 
oc of the nomin. seemingly retained in @edadoro¢, Xaoaadog '. 


3. When the first word is a verd, its termination is generally 
made either in e with the unaltered characteristic of the verb 
before it, or in ot, ex. gr. 

aoxéxaxog from apxev, daxéBupoc from Saxvw, eaxor, 
Avalrovog from Abw, trpepixowe from rpérw, éysoolyopoc 
from éyeipw. 
Here too the vowel is elided, ex. gr. 
pépaomic, phpaome. 

Obs. 6. The instances are less frequent where the ¢ is without the o, as in rep7e- 
xépavyvog, and in several compounds of dpxev, ex. gr. dpxeéwpog, or where the verb 
also takes the o, as in almost all compounds with Xeizw, ex. gr. N\eeroratiov.— We 


must also notice the form rapeciypwe, (from répyw, grapoy,) Atrecnvwp, (from 
AEizrw, EAcov,) and the shortened one in gepéoBeog (for gepeciBro¢). 


4. Indeclinable words remain unaltered in composition, except- 
ing the changes effected according to the general rules, and in 
prep. by elision; ex. gr. ayxlaXog, (from ayxe and aAc,) wadarye- 
vic from mada, avaBaivw, avépyoua, from ava, e&éoxomat, 
éxBaivw, from &&, rpoayw, meptayw. (§ 30, 2.)— With respect to 
the » in compounds with év, civ, radu, and ayav, see § 25; and 
about &- and di¢-, rpc and roic-, see § 70. Obs. 2. with the Note. 


Obs. 7. The prep. xpd sometimes makes a crasis ; ez. gr. tpovyw, mpovmrog, for 
mpoéyw, wpoomroc, particularly with the augment, see § 86. Obs. 1. See about 
ppovdog and the like § 17.—and about the abbreviated forms wapQépevocg, dvordy- 
rec, xaBBaXeiy, and the like, § 117. Obs. 2. 

Obs. 8. That epi does not lose the « in composition, follows of course from § 30, 2. 
But dpdgi, too, frequently retains it, ex. gr. in dppiadog, apugierec, from dg, érog. 
The rest of the prep., particularly in Ionic Epic poetry, retain the vowel in some 
compounds, which originally had the digamma before the second word ; but with the 
Attics only in érecacOat, émcopreiv, (§ 108. IIT.) and ércecene. 

Obs. 9. With respect to the separation of syllables, the rule is that, when the 
prep. ends in a consonant, the latter always continues with the first syllable, as 
eio-Epyopuat, wpoo-dyw, év-vdpoc, é&-Epyopat. But when the consonant in the prep. 
begins the second syllable, it begins this syllable even when the vowel is elided in 
the compound ; ex. gr. wWa-payw, a-mairety, 


5. The principal inseparable particles are dve-, which denotes 
difficulty, contrariety, and the like, (ex. gr. Sba(3aroc, of difficult 


1 It is important to remember that there are neither datives nor nomin. to be 
looked for in the above compounds. Vowels and the letter o are the natural con- 
necting medium. Distinctness and euphony determined the selection. In both 
redeogopoc and Oedcdorog the o is only a strengthening sound ; éyxeciuwpog has a 
sonorous fulness, &c. 
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approach, inaccessible, dvadamovia, a contrary fate, misfortune,) 
and what is called the 

a privative, 
which has the power of a direct negation like the Latin in and 
the English wa, in, and less; ex. gr. aBaroc, impassable, dra, 
childless. This a generally takes an v before a vowel; ez. gr. 
avatrioc, (innocent, guiltless,) from airia. 


Obs. 10. Several words beginning with a vowel, especially those mentioned in § 6. 
Obs. 3. as having originally begun with the digamma, take, however, merely the a, 
ex. gr. anrrnroc, dotvog, &c.: hence it is liable to contraction, as in dewy, (unwill- 
ing,) for dixwy, apydc, (idle,) with altered accent, (§ 121. Obs. 6.) from depyog. But 
the » remains before a consonant in dyvigedoc, dupacin (from ad and gnpi). 

Obs. 11. When we find it stated that this a has also other meanings, and even a 
magnifying power, this must not be understood as if we were in all instances at 
liberty to explain it as such. It has these signif. barely in some old compounds, 
which must be remembered singly ; we will therefore notice the most important, and 
leave the rest to dictionaries. The a has the magnifying power in arevnc, (intensely 
Jired, speaking of the eyes,) from reivw, to stretch, distend ; &Bpopog, donedrjc, (very 
dry, hardened,) ayavijg, doreync, abudog (thick-wooded). It expresses a combination 
or joining into one in dyadakreg, ( foster-brothers and sisters,) ayaorwp, adedgdc, 
dxourtc, aradavrog, literally of the same weight, viz. equal; ddoxoc, (from Aéxog,) 
axddov8og, (from KéXevBo¢,) dredog, (level, even,) dBorkty, (to meet,) and in all these 
instances it probably comes from the aspirated a in dmdovc, drag, dpa, But there 
are still some cases, in which the d@ is superfluous, or of doubtful use and signif., as 
ddoyetoc, 4BAnxpo¢, &Bi0¢c, drrepoc, and others. 

Obs. 12. There is another negation less common than the 4 privatirum, viz. the 
inseparable particle vn, ex. gr. ynrotvoc, unpunished, vyotic, fasting, (from vy and 
Edw,) vwvupog (from vn and dvopa). 

Obs. 13. The inseparable particles, apr, tpt, and Za, have each of them the magni- 
Sying power ; ex. gr. apitpemne, very distinguished, tpiBpopoc, loudly roaring, sound- 
ing, apevijc, very mettlesome. 


6. When the second word in any compound begins with 
preceded by a short vowel, this p, according to § 21, 2. is gene- 
rally doubled; ex. gr. icopperng from taog and pérw, mepippéw, 
aroppntoc, appnroc (from a and pyrdc). 


§ 121. 


1. The form of the latter part of a compound word determines 
the whole word, which accordingly is either a verb, or a noun, or 
a particle. 

2. The most usual composition of verds is that in which the 
verb continues unchanged, and retains its peculiar conjugation 
with its augments and terminations. Strictly speaking, there are 
no compound verds of this kind, but with the eighteen old pre- 
positions, (§ 115, 2.) augi, ava, avrt, amd, dia, cic, év, 2, emi, 
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kaTa, MéTd, Tapa, TEepl, Tod, TOdC, Gv, UT?o, Ud: and in fact 
this is no real composition; the prepositions are merely con- 
sidered as adverbs closely connected with or joined to the verb 
(in the sense of up, into, forward, away, &c.). A similar con- 
nexion or combination of the unchanged verd with real adverbs 
and other kinds of words is considered altogether as a juxta- 
position, and is therefore generally written separately, as ev 
WOATTEY, KAKWC TOLELY. 

Obs. 1. It is only in ancient poetry that some verbs, especially participles com- 
pounded with a particle expressive of a peculiar distinct meaning, are written as one 
word : ex. gr. avépucay for ad ipucay, they bent backwards (the neck of the victim), 
waktiuTrayxGévrac, and the like, and even the accus., which is the government of 
the verb, ex. gr. daxpuxiwy. See F. A. Wolf's Praf. ad Il, noviss. LXI. 

Obs. 2. It is precisely because the usual composition with prepositions is to be 
viewed in this light, that such compounds in poetry are liable to what is called a 
tmesis ; see § 147. Obs. 10. 

3. But a real composition, by which one word coalesces with 
another, and is closely joined to it in an altered shape, as 
well as compositions with inseparable particles, can take place 
only in verbs changing their form so as to beget a new com- 
pound verbal form, with a derivative termination, which most 
commonly is éw: and such a composition is, as we shall see 
below (4.), generally grounded in a compound sudst.: for in- 
stance, ipyov and AauBdvw give zoyoAaoc, whence épyoAafetv, 
ev and %pdw (EPI'Q) give evepyérne, (a benefactor,) whence 
evepyereiv, (to practise beneficence,) dve and apéoxw give dva- 
apeoroc, (morose,) whence dvaupecreiv, (to be displeased,) and 
when instead of defdecAa, (to spare,) the negative idea not to 
spare, to disregard, is to be expressed with the a priv., the adj. 
apeldng gives agedeiv. There are, however, compositions with 
prep. also formed in this way; ex. gr. avriBoAetv from avriBoAn, 
from avri and Baddw, vrepuaxeiv, (from vmépuaxog,) from drip 
and payouat. 

Obs. 3. When the verb remains unaltered in such compositions, it is owing to an 
accidental agreement of the derivative termination with that of the radical verb, 
ex. gr. wow, I make, pedorodc, pedorotew (I compose songs, write poetry): thus 
puporrw éw does not come from pipoy and wwAéw, but from pupotwAnc, adpovéw 
not from a and ¢povéiw, but from dgdowy, &c.: neither is drizaw from ripaw, but 
merely a collateral form of aripdtw from dripoc. 

4. Only in compound subst. a proper coalition takes place, 
though the second part frequently is the unaltered noun. But 
even when the two words are unchanged, they always are con- 


sidered as a single word, and never separated by a émesis ; 
Y 
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and it seldom is the case in such compounds, that the last word 
conveys the principal idea modified by the first word. This 
mostly happens only in compounds with prep.: ex. gr. Eévoc, 
host, guest, rodSevoc, public guest ; dd0¢, way, coming, civocoe, 
meeting; 6uddovdocc, fellow-slave. Adj. only are commonly 
modified in their signif., when compounded in this manner; ez. 
gr. maroc, worthy of belief, axicroc, unworthy of belief; pfroc, 
dear, cherished, iréopiAoc, doated on. But when, for instance, 
an abstract subst. like ran, honor, is to be negatived by the 
a priv. (dishonor,) there is first an adj. drisog made, and from it 
a new subst. ariyula. In this kind of compositions the adj. in 
vce generally take the termination jjc, ex. gr. ndvc, pleasant, 
anone, unpleasant, Baodc, oivofapie, and the like. 

5. But in most compound nouns the second part does not 
convey the principal meaning, or the subject of the proposition, 
on which it is founded, but merely its object, though this 
second part frequently is the unaltered denomination, and this 
is the case whenever the noun itself has a termination, which is - 
not in contradiction to the gender of the new noun to be formed. 
Thus 

atoKoc, Setotdaluwy, is not an olxog or daluwy modified by 
the first part of the denomination, but the former is one 
who is ard row oixou, distant from his house, the latter one 
delaag trove daluovac, fearing the gods. Thus amare, one 
who has no child, childless ; waxpdyep, one who has a long 
arm; tvOeoc, inspired by a divinity ; tmiyatpéxaxocg, one who 
émiyaipe ruic kaxoic, delights in the misery of others, &c. 
But when the termination of the noun does not correspond to 
the intended denomination, the noun takes the most congenial 
final syllable of a declension, viz. either a bare o, or the termi- 
nations oc, we, gen. w, nC, gen. oug, tc, gen. ooc, or wy OF wo pro- 
duced by the change of vowel stated in § 63, 2. ex. gr. 
adaxove, (from ddxpu,) fearless; rpexédermvoe, (from rpéyw 
and detrvoy,) one who hunts after dinners; ev0iduKoc, who 
practises strict (dixn) justice, an upright judge; drimoc, 
stripped of (ruin) honor, dishonored; giAoypipatoc, who 
loves (xpijua, xptjpara,) money ; evyewo, Of a good soil (yi, 
yew-), fertile; NEmovewc, who quits his ship (vaic, vewe) ; 
xaxonOnc, of a wicked disposition (%8o0c); avadktc, (dog,) 
cowardly (aAxh); swoowy, of sound understanding (pov) ; 
evrarwp, born of a noble father (xarine), noble. 
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Compare § 63, with all these forms. This is the origin of a 
great number of compound ad). or attributive subst. 

6. Generally when a compound zoun is to be formed with 
the help of a verb, the verb comes last, and takes the termina- 
tion of a noun, and the first word contains either the purpose 

or the object of the action of the verb; ex. gr. ioyoAdBoc, who 
undertakes a work; immorpdégpoc, who feeds horses. The simple 
termination o¢ is the most common in compounds of this kind, 
and for sudst. the terminations ne and ac after the first de- 
clension, (see the examples, § 119, 8. d.) but for adj. ne after 
the third declension (ex. gr. evyabijc, neut. tc, apt to learn, 
who learns easily); and also the other terminations of nouns, 
(stated in § 119, 8.) ex. gr. vouobirne from yvduog and ridnue, 
&e. 

7. Other derivative words are again formed from such primi- 
tive compounds as deodamovia, vouobecla, vouoberKdc, &c. 
and from the compound verbs, stated sub 3. as immorpogpéw 
from izrorpddoe, evra0éw from evrabijc, &c. 

8. The most remarkable of the alterations, which sometimes 
occur in the second word, is that words beginning with a short 
a, or with < and 0, commonly take an yn or w, but this never is 
the case with verbs compounded in the manner described sud 2. 
with prep., though it is done with attributive nouns derived 
from them, and with the compound verbs of the second kind, 
(see above, 3.) ex. gr. 

tmnxoog, obedient, from vraxobw, orparnyoc, military com- 
mander, from oatearog and ayw', xariyoooc, KaTnyopiw, 
(from xara and ayopa, ayopetw,) an accuser, to accuse ; 
eunveuog from avepoc, dvonAarog from éAabyw, avwporog 
from duvupt, &c. 
and the compounds of dvoua change moreover the second o 
into v, avwrupog, evwvupoc, &c. 

9. With respect to the accent, the general rule is, that the 
accent of the simple word is, (according to the analogy stated 
above, § 12, 2. a.) in composition, drawn as far back as the 
nature of the accent will allow. Thus, for instance, g:Adrexvoe, 
ptAd@eoc, come from réxvov, Oedc, civodo¢g from 6d0¢, amaic 
azra.dog, from aig raiddc, arywog from rip, ptAératpog, evrap- 
Oevog from éraipoc, wapBévoc, mavaioroc, (extremely various, 


1 The words derived in this manner from dyw and d@yvvpt have also, in the com- 
mon language, partly an d, ex. gr. Noxaybc, vavayog. 
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changeable,) from aiddog, (various,) aalSevroc,, Suetatdevroc, 
from raidevtoc, &c. We must, however, remember that 

1.) The termination of adj. in ne, ec, has also commonly 
the accent in compounds on the final syllable; ez. gr. 
piropedyc, toocgpiArc, atabhc. But several of them, 
and especially the compounds with #@oc, pijKxoc, retyoc, 
apkéw, draw the accent back: evnOnc, e’nBec, avrapxne, 
&c. Those in -wén¢e do the same. § 119, 14. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

2.) Verbal nouns in 7, a, nc, ip, eve, and dc, which, as 
simple words, have the accent on the final syllable, keep 
it there, when compounds; ex. gr. émroun, cvppopa, 
oikodopy, suvdikaaTic, suyypageve, Emitiuntéiog. Subst. 
in poc¢, as dcacvppdc, tapogvapoc, &c. with the exception 
of the compounds of decpodg, as obvdecpoc, &c. do the 
same. Compound adj. in rog (compare § 60.) most 
generally have roc, rov, with the accent drawn back, 
rarely réc, 77), rév: DO rule can be relied on in this re- 
spect, ex. gr. amdBAnroc, talperoc, &c. but xabexroc, ri, 
tov, &c. 

8.) Words, not compounds, but derived from compounds, 
(rapactyGera,) follow in their accentuation the general 
analogy of their terminations; ez. gr. the abstract 
verbals in 7 and a, a8 cvAAoy?), to0cgpopa, from ovAXéyo, 
moocpiow, adtnrixdc from adi«oc, adu«eiv, tapogvapoc, 
from mapottvw, mpocdoxnrocg from moocdoxgv. (See, 
however, Obs. 7.) But when such words receive an 
addition in their composition, they again draw the accent 
back, ex. gr. ampooddKnroc. 

4.) Those compound words, of which the first part is a 
noun or adverb, and the second a transitive verb, with 
the simple termination oc, (not ro¢, vog, or the like,) 
have in general, when their signif. is an act. one, and the 
penultima short, the accent on this syllable, but when 
their meaning is pass., the accent is on the antepenul- 
tima; e#. gr. 

AGodr0oce, throwing stones, 

ALOdBoroeg, pelted with stones. 
Orestes 1s untpoxrévog, but Medea’s children pntpdxrovor, 
ducoypagos, one who writes indictments, A\sewrdyoapoc, finely 
written; and so on generally, even when there is no 
other than the act. meaning possible, as in vixovdpog, 
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olvoydoc, Torywobxoc from épbacw, adngayoe from adny 
and gayeiv, and the hke. But the accent passes over 
to the final syllable, whenever the penultima is long; 
ex. gr. puxoTouToc, oxuTodapoc, immoooKde, AovAKdc, 
(from #AKw,) peAoTode, deevwrog, (from OIITQ,) ddnyéc, 
Tadaywyoc, aoyupapaPdc. 


Obs. 4. There are no compounds of this kind proparoxytona, contrary to these 
rules, except a few Epic epithets, (iraédapog, caxiowadog, rrodiwop8og,) and the 
derivatives of a few verbs beginning with a vowel, as nvioxoc, (from yrviov éxw,) 
vavapxoc, and this is likewise the principal accentuation of the perispomena, as 
Sadovyog, (from dgda Zxw,) kaxov¥pyoc, tmavovproc, from EPTQ: the other similar 
derivatives of this last verb follow the rule, ayaQoepydc, AOovpyde, &c. 

Obs. 5. When the verb has an intransitive signif., it adheres steadily to the gene- 
ral rule. Hence we have atroxrévog, (from ipavroy creivw,) but abrdépodoc, (from 
atrég Epodor,) and also isdpporoc, BapvCpopoc, and aipdppoog, aipdppove, 
aupirvoug, and the like, because the verbs piv, mveiv, are intransitive in these 
words, and the nouns are only datives. 

Obs.6. Some compounds become ozytona, contrary to the general rule, because 
their derivation has been lost sight of, ex. gr. drpamdcg, adehpoc, BovdAvrog, dpydg. 
See p. 320, dpyéc. 

Obs. 7. Practice must point out the few isolated instances in which words com- 
pounded with prep. do not draw the accent back, or in which the mere derivative of 
a compound does yet draw the accent back, as is the case in particular with several 
words in rog, ex. gr. tEaiperog, éritnaroc, Hromroc, mEpippuroc. 
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§ 122. 


1. Syntrax teaches the use of the forms whose formation has 
been treated of in the first part of the Grammar. It follows 
for that purpose the grand division of the parts of speech, as 
stated above, § 31. 

2. We shall treat therefore—1.) of the noun in itself and 
other nominal forms; 2.) of the noun in combination ; 3.) of the 
verb; 4.) of the particles ; 5.) of several particular construc- 
tions and phrases. 


§ 123.— Of the Noun. 


1. Whatever is joined to a noun subst. adjectively, (adjective, 
participle, pronoun, article,) must agree with it in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 

2. There is a seeming deviation from this rule in Greek by 
the Attic writers: adj. &c. with a masc. termination are joined 
to a subst. fem. in the dual, ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 2, 11. Kat 
plav Gudw tobrw tw jhpépa AoyiZovra. Plato Phedr. 237. ‘Hyuay 
év Exdotw dbo tivé éotov idéa GvxovTE Kal dyovre, olv ErducOa. 
Thus frequently rw Jew and roty Beviv, (Demeter and Persephone,) 
from 7 Oed¢. But since we have seen above, (§ 60, 3. 4.) that 
the adj. in o¢ often are communis generis, especially with the 
Attics, we need only take for granted that this is usually the 
case with all adj. in the dual. 


Obs. 1. Poets sometimes allow themselves to construe attributive subst., which 
are masc. barely in form, (§ 119, 8.) with nouns fem. ; ex. gr. Movoat toropeg pone, 
. "Epwwdeg AwBnrijpec, tapBwropa yatay, ditwy OrapBoped to afemale, Eurip. Hipp. 
682. (see Valck.) ! 

3. But the adj. may also stand without a subst. not only in 
reference to a subst. in the same context, but very frequently 
also without any subst. whatever: the suds¢. then, either is ac- 
tually omitted, or the idea of a subst. (as a man, woman, thing,) 
is kept in the mind. Such an adj. acquires in that case all the 


1 The intermixture of forms in the dual and pl. chiefly takes place only on con- 
necting the subject and the predicate. See § 129, 5. 
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properties of a subst., ex. gr. 6 copodc, wise (man), 1) avudooc, Viz. 
yi, desert (earth destitute of water), 4 do0n, viz. bddc, straight 

_ (road), of woAdoi, the many, multitude, people, ra tua, my things ; 
and also the pronouns ovrog, éxeivoc, tic, &c. 

Obs. 2. In this last way most subst. have originated in all languages ; hence in 
Greek many personal denominations denoting trade, condition, office, (as a shepherd, 
judye,) are still used, as it were, as adj., with the addition of the word ayjp, when 
they apply to one individual only. Thus, for instance, vowury (shepherd) stands 
alone only in reference to his flock ; but ayvjp zrotuny, where we commonly say 
merely a shepherd, when the strict sense is, a man who is a shepherd ; and again, dvjp 
rupavvoc, a man who belonys to the family of a ruler, of a sovereign (as Hipparchus, 
brother to Hippias, the actual ruler, tyrant, of Athens). See also avjp pidog, 
§ 132, 4,2. a. When directed to several individuals, it is a respectful address, ez. 
gr. avopec Oucaorai, ye judges ! 

Obs. 3. The adj. may sometimes supply the plate of the adv., and some adj. in 
Greek are almost always employed only in that way. Of this kind are, é0eXoyrne, 
voluntary, (EBedovricg amyet, he went away toluntarily,) aopevoc, willing (dopévn 
edeZaro, she accepted it very willingly) ; and several adj. denoting time, as rprratos 
agixovro, they arrived at the end of three days ; oxoratog nAOev, he came in the dark. 
The same are y@.Zd¢, pecovicriocg, maynpéprog, dYroc, éapevdg ; the words denoting 
any place, ex. gr. ipéorior ELdpeOa, near the hearth; Oaddaotog, Pvpaiog, peréwpoc, 
mraywc, UTEP TOVTLOC. 

4. Whenever a compar. refers to another quality of the same 
object, the latter, as in Latin, is not in the positive, but like- 
wise in the compar., ex. gr. Eurip. Med. 490. mpdQvpog paddov 

‘7 sopwréoa. Plato Rep. III. p. 409. cogwrepog ff apabécrepog 
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§ 124.—Of the Articulus Prepositivus. 


1. The art. prepos. being originally a pronoun demonst., de- 
monstrates or points out an object generally known, or which 
has been already mentioned in the context, whether of a con- 
crete or of an abstract nature. Hence it points either to a 
definite tndividual, in distinguishing it from among the rest, or 
it points to the species, which latter the speaker presupposes to 
be a general idea, comprising a number of individuals, ez. gr. 
oi Oeoi txoXAacay Thy Tov avdpdc UBpww—ai jooval wefBovor tiv 
Wuxi un swoppoveiv—6 trXépac tov Spaxovta éppwok. | 

2. The indefinite art. of modern languages is never ex- 
pressed in Greek, but when an indefinite object is distinctly 
to be denoted as an individual object, in which case the pro- 
noun tic, ri, supplies our article indefinite, ex. gr. immo¢ irexe 
Aaywv, a mare brought forth a hare; yuvi tig Spvw tixev, @ 
woman had a hen. 

' §. Proper names, according to their nature, omit the aré. 
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It is however used, either when the name has been already 
mentioned, or when it is a generally known one, so that the 
art, conveys in some measure the idea of “that individual of 
whom we have already spoken,” or “ that individual with whom 
we are all acquainted.” But the art, is usually omitted in 
mentioning any person for the first time in a narration, and it 
is frequently omitted when there is any nearer designation fol- 
lowing with the art., ex. gr. XSwxodtn¢e 6 gpiAdcogoc, Mockevoc 
6 Bowrtoc, he from Beotia; but Gouvxvdidne "APnvatoe, Th., an 
Athenian. (Compare Kriiger on Xen. An. 6, 2,13.) The names 
of rivers are usually placed between the art. and the sudst. 
roraudc; 6 Evdparne trorauoc; but LeAcwove worapde signifies 
a river called Selinus. ° 


Obs. 1. Languages differ in the use of the article definite. The Greek in parti- 
cular has it before several pronouns, where the English and German languages omit 
it, or even use the article indefinite. For instance, after a general description, the 
Greek says, 6 rowwovrog dvp obK ay pot dpéoxoe: this expression then includes all 
such, whilst we should say, such a man cannot please me. When prefixed to an inter- 
rogative, the article denotes that the answer is expected to be a definite object, ex. 
gr. Td wotoy ; but which? ra rota ravra ; which do you mean? In confidential con- 
versation we even meet with waoye 62 Qavpacréy’ rd ri; something wonderful hap- 
pens to him. And that is—twhat? 

Obs. 2. The art. is essential in Greek with the pronouns possessive, for ex. gr. ad¢ 
dovAog (as well as dovAd¢ gov) can signify only, a slave of thee; but 6 ad¢ dovAoc 
‘ (as well as 6 dotvAd¢ cov) means thy slare. (Compare § 127, 7.) On the art. before 
the part. see § 144. 

Obs. 3. The remaining instances, where the Greek has the art. prepos. instead of 
our article indefinite}, may be reduced to the following two principal cases: 1.) 
When an object, which in particular instances is or may be an indefinite one, is con- 
sidered in the abstract or in general, and consequently appears as definite. We do 
the same, for instance, in comparisons: we may say, “ He is like the physician, who 
should visit the sick without knowing any thing of physic.” (Xen. Gc. 15, 7.) 
Again, when an indefinite object becomes a definite one in a particular relation, or 
occupies a definite place, we say, “The matter between you and me is still so 
doubtful, that we want a man to decide it ;” but the Greek has, Wore Tov dtaxpre- 
vouvrog Ere oti, we want THE man who will decide it, viz. the third man in this particu- 
lar relation, who &c.2 2.) On relating a current story, which is repeated as being 
well known, and having been frequently told, ex. gr. Plato Charm. 7. Sogwrarog 6 
K ptriag, d¢ elzrev, dri rov radod Néiywv wawddc, Critias is very wise, who (according to 
the well-known story) said in reference to a beautiful bo : 

Obs. 4. The Greek prose-writers frequently omit the art. where we should use it, 
and where, according to the rule, it ought to be used even in Greek. But such cases 
are difficult to be brought under strict rules, as a great latitude was granted to the 
Greek writer on such points, and the addition of the art. therefore is not to be con- 
sidered entirely wrong. Thus the art. is frequently omitted: 1.) in expressing gene- 








1 See Wolf. ad Reiz. de Accent. 76. Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 7. 
? In the passage which is quoted, Plato Phedr. 4. rg voootvri ought, I think, to 
be actually taken in a definite sense, as Socrates is clearly meaning himself. 
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ral ideas ; ex. gr. Plato de DL. 5. Ociow yao ayaQdv rou rin. Charmid. 18. obk 
dpa owhpoctyn ay sin aidwo. Theet. 23. aicOnotc, pyc, émiornpn: 2.) before 
words whose general and abstract nature has become sufficiently definite and par- 
ticularised by the context ; ex. gr. wodtc, pnrnp, warnp, yoveic, waic, Oedc, and 
others ; principally in their oblique cases; and 3.) before such appellatices, which 
have some similitude with proper names, as 7#jAtoc, ceAnvn, yij, Padacoa, ovpavic, 
Baordavc, king of Persia ; see Heind. ad Plat. Huthyd. 8. Phedo 17 and 108. 


§ 125. 


1. The art. is frequently separated from its sudst., not only 
through the adj. (6 cadd¢ raic—oi Urapxovtec vouot, the existing 
laws,) but also through other more particular modifications of 
the subst., ex. gr. guéuvnro rig év pavia uatpi Bing, he remembered 
the time spent in madness, in which case a participle as yevouévn 
and the like may often be mentally supplied; ez. gr. 4 mrpdc 
TaXdrac payn, the battle against the Gauls ; 4 piv ap&a avriv 
aoetn, the virtue which he showed before he reigned (Xen. Ages. 
1, 5). 

Obs. 1. The Ionians even insert the pronoun rig between the gen. dependent on it 
and its art., ex. gr. Twy ric tepswy, instead of rev iepéiwy ree. 

2. If the intercalated modification begins with the art. there 
may be two or three articles one after the other, provided they 
differ in their forms from each other, ex. gr. 1d tne aperig 
KaAXoc, the beauty of virtue, 6 ra tic woXAtwe Todypata mpat- 
twv, he who manages the affairs of the state, rov rd tig “AOnvac 
adyaApa toyacapevov,—itvoyog Eotw tw tig Tov tAEvBiowy OO0- 
pag vory. 

3. But the modifications of the subst. may also come after 
for emphasis or distinctness, in which case the art. must be 
repeated; ex. gr. tov maida tév adv, thy son, 6 xiAlapxoe 6 rag 
ayyeAlac sicxoulfwv, the military tribune who has to bring in the 
reports. It may, however, be omitted in the first place, ex. gr. 
obveyst avOowmae Tog ayaBoie. 

Obs. 2. The gen. partitive can never be intercalated in that way, nor, when placed 
after the governing noun, can the art. of the latter be repeated before the gen. part. 
The only exception to this rule is, where several other words are placed between the 
art. and the gen. part. ; ex. gr. Thuc. VI. 102. of rpd¢ rv wort abrey rd rpwroy 
caraguyovrec, where atrwy depends upon ot karagvydyrec. ‘The pronoun demonst. 
is intercalated in an analogous manner in many passages ; as for instance in Xen. 
Anab. VI. 2, 6. 7 orevi airy Odéc. The repetition of the article is necessary with 
the part., because the proposition would else constitute that particular construction 
of the part., which is so usual in the Greek language, and of which we treat below, 


§ 144. 
Obs, 3. When the adj. without an art. stands close to a subst., which has the art., 
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without, however, coming between the two, the adj. stands in the place of an acces- 
sory proposition, in which it would be the predicate, ex. gr. jdeTo tai movaiorg Totg 
mwoXirag dves not mean, he rejoiced at the wealthy citizens, but, he rejoiced at his citi- 
zens when they were, or, as far as they were, wealthy; im’ axpoig Toig Spec, on the 
mountains, where they are the highest, i. e. on the top of the mountains ; OAny THY voKra, 
the whole night ; xe roy wédexvy d€dbraroy, which we can only translate by, he has 
a very sharp axe, but the exact idea is, the axe which he has (and ought to have for the 
undertaking) is very sharp. 


4. When the subst. is understood from the context, it is 
commonly omitted, and the art. stands alone before the modi- 
fications, ex. gr. 6 {ude matnp Kal 6 Tov gidov (my father and 
THAT of my friend). 

5. There are certain customary omissions in such cases, (as 
above, § 123, 3. with the adj.) ex. gr. vidc, matic, Ovyarno, 
"AAéEavdpocg 6 PiAlrzov, or also alone: 6 LwePpovloxov, the son 
of Soph., i.e. Socrates. 

Xwpa, yn’ cic riv DiAlarov, into the country of Philippus. 

oixo¢g or oixia’ (more usual without any art., see § 182. 
Obs. 9. 147. Obs. 5.) sig TAdrwvog, into the house of 
Plato ; cig adov, into the Hades. 

avOpwroe of év adore, the inhabitants ; oi Kar’ tue, my con- 
temporaries. The same with regard to friends or rela- 
tions: of wept or aude teva, (see § 150.) of aby rim, &c. 

Xphuara Or moaypata’ ta tig wdAtwe, the affairs of the 
town ; ra (or 70) tie apetig, that which relates to virtue. 
Hence arises a circumlocution of the simple sudst. 
See § 128. Obs. 1. and 2. 

nuéoa’ 1 émovoa, the following day. 

6. As any indeclinable modification may be declined with 
the help of the article, adverbs are converted into adj. by the 
mere addition of the art., ex. gr. mera&d, between, 6 perag&d 
roroc, the intermediate place, the place situated between; wéXac, 
near, ai wéXacg kwpa, the neighbouring villages, oi rére avOpwrar, 
of mada copot avdpec, H avw mérrc, the upper town, sig Tov 
avwratw témov, (see § 115, 6.)  eEaldyne peracracic, the sudden 
removal, &c.' Under this head comes also 1 ov StaAvoic, and 
the like, see below, § 148. Obs.3. Or the adverb comes after, 
and the art. is repeated: “Oray zyelonafe éx rig auedslac tabrne 
Tie ayav, when you awake from this excessive remissness. 

7. If the sudst. being sufficiently known from the context or 


1 The Latin language, not having any art., must resort to a kind of juxtaposition 
to use such expressions, and that only in comedy, heri semper lenitas, Terentius. 
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idea itself, be altogether omitted, the adv. assumes the appear- 
ance of a subst., ex. gr. avgiov, to-morrow, omitting the word 
nuéoa, day, gives » a’guov, the morrow; 7 Aveori, the Lydian 
music (appovla being understood) ; of rdére, the men of that time ; 
éc rouriow, (for rd driow, with the probable omission of pépoc,) 
backwards, towards the hind part; Anacreon has, To ofpepov 
_ peAce prot, I care only for to-day, i.e. for what is to-day, what 
occurs to-day ; for it is not always possible to supply a definite 
subst. when the art. is neut., nor is there any occasion to supply 
a subst. 

8. On the other hand, IJnfinitives, and any word or phrase > 
censidered in itself as an object, become actual substantives by 
the art. being prefixed : 

1.) Infinitives, ex. gr. 16 mparrev, the acting, being en- 
gaged in business, rb Kxaxwe Héyev, the evil-speaking, 
backbiting, jéoua ty weourarety, I find pleasure in walk- 
ing. The use of the infin. as a subst. is very extensive in 
Greek, as will be seen § 140. 

2.) Any word or phrase, considered in itself as an object, 
ex. gr. ro Atyw,.1. e. the word Aéyw.—Plato Protag. 345. 
Ilept tavrov éyee rovTo 76 Exwv. Phedr. 129. Karaypi- 
cac8a dei abrov 7d, Nae & av éye rowade rowmede erexel- 
onoa, he must make use of this speech, How could I have 
attacked such a one ! 

9. The short particles, as 82, r?, y?, On, yap, piv, piv On, rolvur, 
are usually placed between the ari. and the sudst. or its repre- 
sentative: 6 yao avGowroe, 1 nN pev yao TEXYN, &e. 


Obs. 4. Any word denoting an object is generally considered as of the neut. gen-~ 
der ; but in grammar it is customary to give to every word the gender belonging to 
the denomination of that part of speech, ex. gr. as we say 7 avrwrupia, (the pronoun,) 
we also say 7) éyw, (the pronoun tyw,) and 6 ézei, because of 6 cbvdeapog (conjunction). 

Obs. 5. There is, however, another peculiarity to be attended to. The article rd 
with its accompaniment, omitting any connexion, becomes adterbial, ex. gr. rd 
redevratoy, finally, raviv, (properly rad viv.) now, rd dd roves, henceforth (com- 
pare below the accus. § 131, 8).—See about iévat rod wrpdow, the Note to § 132, 4, 
2. c.,‘and about some other expressions with the art. rd or ra, below the adj. neut. 
§ 128. and the accus. § 131. 

Obs. 6. In an elliptical sentence the article sometimes stands even before a pro- 
noun relative, ex. gr. Td dpowOéy mpdc rd g wpowOn, (Plato Rep. 510.) the thing com- 
pared contrasted with that to which it is compared, where éxetvo might have been used 
instead of 76: Ovdév THv bea aicxivny sori pipovra (Herod. 3, 133) : Tot¢g oto 

ypiv yadery 1 Snpoxoaria, to men like us (compare below, § 143, 6.) a democracy is 
prejudicial (Xen. Hist. Gr. 2, 3,17): Tig (cvvaveiac) S0ev Av ppovtpwrarog ein, 
(Plato Phedr. 34.) rd domep xdpvoy, the walnut-tlike thing (Pollux 7,75); and the 
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same before other words connected with a subsequent proposition, ex. gr. Td wére 
dei Aéyety Oidacké pe, literally, the when one ought to speak teach me, i. e. teach me when 
it is proper to speak ; “Ev Ere Neiwerat, rd Hy melowpmey vpde, i.e. a case still remains, 
this, namely, if we could persuade you (Plato Rep. 1. p. 327). 


§ 126.—6, , rb, as Pronoun Demonstr. and 8c, i, 6. 


1. Both the artic. prepos. 6, 4, ré, and the artic. postpos. é¢, 
n, 6, were demonstrative pronouns in the primitive language 
instead of ovro¢g or éxeivoc. When the language became 
polished, and more copious, their use was more confined, but 
even in common prose both retained in several definite in- 
stances the power of a real demonstrative pronoun. 

2. They were most freqnently used in this sense on making 
a division and distinction; in that case 6 piv comes first, and 
then 6 dé follows once or several times, properly only in speak- 
ing of definite objects, ¢his—that—: but also of indefinite ones 
—the one—the other—one more, and so through all genders and 
numbers ; ex. gr. Tov pév érlua, tov 2 ov, this (man) he esteemed, 
that not ; Td piv yap avonrov, rb 8% pavexdy, one is a silly trick, 
the other a mad one; Tov rodcuiwy, (or of roAgmor,) of pév 
EMabpaZov ra yeryvopmeva, of 8 EBdwv, of de auvecxevaZovro, some 
of the enemies were astonished at what happened, others screamed, 
others prepared for their retreat ; Twv Cowv ra piv Eye rodac, 
Ta © éorly droca:—Koeiccoy xaXwe révecOat } Kaxwe wAovureiv’ 
TO piv yao EXeov, ro O étmirlunow foe :—Isocrates says of the 
Athenians, who had sent out colonies, because their country 
was over-peopled, that in this way they, "Eowoav apporépouc, 
kat rove axoAov@hoavrag Kut rove bropslvavtac’ Toic piv yao 
ikavijy Thy olkot xwpav KxaréXuroyv, roic O& wAElw tie brapxovanc 
éropicav.— We find in the same manner, of piv avtwv—oi 82, 
some of them—others—. See about 6 piv, 6 & od, § 149. in pév. 

3. The genuine Attics seldom use the artic. postpos. in this 
way, (S¢ piv, d¢ d2, &c.—a piv, a 62, &c.) but later writers, like 
Plutarch, very frequently. 

Obs. 1. There is an instance in Demosth. pro Cor. 248. Reiske, Idee ‘EAA nvi- 
dac, Ac piv dvatpiy, sig Ac dt rode puyddac cardywy, destroying some Greek cities, 
bringing the exiles back to others. 

4, In a narrative, 6, », 76, frequently stands but once with 62 
in reference to an object already named, ex. gr. 6 62 ele, but 
this one said; rijv 8 droxywpijca, (the accus. with the infin.) that 
this (female) then went away. 
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5. When the question is of persons as subjects or agents, 
such a proposition may also be connected with xai, in which 
case the nomin. always has the form of the artic. postpos. 8c, 4, 
of, ai:—but the accus. (with the infin.) takes the form of the 
artic. prepos. rov, &c. ex. gr. Kat 6c, axovtoac tavra, Ewoev airov 
' &« the Tabewe, the other, having heard this, pushed him out of the 
rank, Kat ot dvadv@évrec, tofSatvov 2¢ rag vnac, Herod. Kai rov 
xeAsvoa Sovva, and the other ordered it to be given to him. 


Obs. 2. Hither belong also the expressions used in relating a conversation: 7 0” dc, 
said he, (see § 109. p. 220.) and the elliptic cai d¢, (viz. n,) on which the other said. 

Obs. 3. When there is a prep. in the sentence, péy and d2 frequently come imme- 
diately after it, ex. gr.’Ev ply roic cuppwvodper, iv dt roig 0d, on some points we 
agree, on others not ; Isocr. Paneg. 41. Eig piv rode vBpilorvrec, roig dé dovAebovrec. 
See Reiz. de Accent. 13, 69. 

Obs. 4. The distinctions, however, are not always so marked and so correspond- 
ing as in the preceding examples ; ez. gr. ot péy is frequently followed in the next 
proposition by revég dé, Zyco1 52, or by a name or any other designation. 

Obs. 5. From the ancient signif. of the art, the expressions roy xai rdv, ra Kai 
rd, and the like, are derivéd ; they correspond with the English this and that, and 
are particularly frequent in Demosth. 

Obs. 6. The ancient signif. of the art. accounts likewise for the poetical dat. r@ 
adverbially used, therefore, on that account, Il. €. 815. [tyvwonw ot, O6a,—Tw roe 
Tpoppoviwe épéw Erog, therefore I will candidly tell you, which may also be expressed 
by the accus. (compare below, § 131, 7.) Il. y. 176. ’ANAd ray’ obe syévovro, rd 
wai cXaiovea rirnea, therefore am I melting in tears. 

Obs. 7. But the use of both articles as demonstrative pronouns is far more general 
in poetry, especially in Epic poetry, and 6, 7, ré,in Homer, (excepting the instances 
in which 10, rdv, &c. stand for 3, dy, &c. according to § 75. Obs. 2.) are almost every 
where to be taken in this sense. To be convinced of this, we need only to look at 
the following passages, Jl. a. 340. 6. 399. ¢. 715. 2. 407. Od. «. 106., which, read 
superficially, appear to have the usual prosaic art.; but the attentive reader, who 
does not know of any such art. in Homer, very soon perceives from the context that 
in all these passages, and many similar, it is the demonstrative pronoun ; the demon- 
strative power of which, however, may be dispensed with here, and is therefore weak- 
ened. In but few passages this little word denotes an object merely as well known 
and distinguished, or as very much present to the mind of the poet, or where the 
demonstrative power really is so weakened, that its dwindling into the true Attic 
art. becomes obvious (J/. a. 167. 9. 412. p. 289).—But we must be particularly on 
our guard against taking this form for the art., when it is separated from the subst. 
by the verb and the whole proposition, as, ‘H piv dp’ d¢ eimovo’ axiBn wodac wréa 
“Iptc¢: for here 4 as a demonstrative pronoun is to be rendered by she, whose name is 
mentioned after in the poetical way, thus she spoke, and departed, the swift-footed Iris. 
This is proved by those passages in which the real pronoun ol (to him) is followed 
in the same way by the subst., ex. gr. Od. v. 106.—Thus even in Homer this subst. 
nature of 6, 7, rd, apparently raises an adj. to a noun subst., ex. gr. Il. p. 80. roy 
dptoroy, the bravest, a. 33. 6 yiowy, the old (man), and frequently of d\Aot, rddXa. 
In all these instances 6, 7, 76, as subst. has its adj. along with it, and the sense pro- 
perly is, him the bravest, he the old (man), those, the others, that, the other. But here 
too the pronoun demonstrative, as it may be dispensed with, is often weakened, and 
its dwindling into the usual article very evident. 
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§ 127.—Pronouns— Ad). rac. 


1. a.) The pronouns demonstrative oirog and 8 are sometimes 
employed instead of adverbs of place; ex. gr. Plato Rep. 1. (in 
the beginning,) "Hpouny Srov ein, ovrog Eqn, briaBev 1 pocépyerat, 
I asked where he was ; there he comes, said the other, behind you. 
The demonstrative 60¢ is chiefly used in this manner by poets, 
(Od. a. 185. y. 367.) and in particular very frequently by tragic 
poets (Schaef. Meletem. 77). 

b.) ovro¢g and déée (and the adverbs otrwe and ode) differ 
from each other in so far as ovrog refers, though with 
some exceptions, to the antecedent, and dée to the sub- 
sequent words in a sentence; ovro¢ is in good prose 
employed at the beginning of a sentence which is intro- 
duced by a pron. relative. 

c.) The pronouns demonst. are frequently omitted before the 
pronouns relative, as in Latin, ex. gr. (ravra) a av elzec, 
and in the locutions onuetov dé rexuijprov 8, (see § 151 
towards the end,) forev of —§ 150. 

2. The three principal signif. of the pronoun avrodc (§ 74, 2.) 
must be carefully discriminated. 

I. It signifies self, 

a. when it belongs to another noun, so as to be in appo- 
sition with it, that is to say, either behind it, or even 
before the article, ex. gr. MaXAov rovro goBovua fH Tov 
Oavarov avrov, I fear this more than death itself; Avrov 
tov Baotréa aroxreivat é3ovAEro, he wanted to put to death 
the king himself. 

b. when, the pronoun personal being omitted as sufficiently 
known from the context, it stands for I myself, he him- 
self. In that case it is chiefly in the nomin., ex. gr. 
avréc Edn, he himself said it; mapeyevounv adroc, I myself 
got there ;—it is used in the oblique cases anly, when 
the sentence begins with them, ex. gr. airév yao eidoy, 
for I saw him himself. 

II. It is employed instead of the pronoun personal of the 
3 pers., but merely in the oblique cases, as in English him, her, 
it, to him, &c. (in Latin eum, &c.) In this sense it can come 
only after other words of the sentence or proposition, ex. gr. 
EOwKev avroic Tb Tug, he gave fire to them; ody EWpaxug adrov ; 
have you not seen HIM? Td dépac Aljry Edwxev, exetvog S& avTo 
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kaOhrweoev, he gave the skin to Asétes, but the latter nailed 17 up. 
—See also 7. 

III. It means the same, when it is immediately preceded by 
the article ; ex. gr. b avtic avijp, the same man; exédevae 7d adTd 
(or ravro) zrousiv, he ordered him to do the same. (See its con- 
struction with the dat. below § 133, 2.) 


Obs. 1. Hence it follows that the nomin. abréc, &c. never signifies he alone, &c. 
But under the second head must also be ranked those instances, in which the sub- 
ject, according to the Greek construction, is stated in an oblique case, especially in 
the gen. absolute, and with an infin. in the accus.; the oblique cases of airéc must 
then be rendered by he, she, it, ex. gr. Pectuivey 0 avrwy, but as THEY rushed in; 
pera ravra, arenOeiv abrir, that after this HE departed ; Soph. Philoct. 777. (pray) 
pen oot yevioOat woAvTova avrd, (viz. rd rdéa, the bow,) that 17 be not troublesome to 
you. 

Obs. 2. The Epic poets also employ adré¢ without the article, for 6 abréc: and 
sometimes it is used even in prose for pdvoc, alone, ex.gr. abroi yap toper, for we are 
alone; the English we are by ourselves ; abra ra wpd THY TOdwY Opgy, to observe only 
what is before your feet, Xenoph. Laced. 3, 5. 


3. The pronoun avréc loses its emphasis in the reflective pro- 
nouns EuvTOV, cEeavrov, &c. (§ 74, 3): avrov o% means thyself, 
but ceavrév simply thee as the reflective pronoun, (which, how- 
ever, in English is expressed with self.) ex. gr. 20:Ge cavrov (in 
French barely accoutume-toi, but in English accustom thyself). 
Thus the pronoun reflective of the 3 pers. (éavrév or avror) 
answers to the Latin sui, sii, se, and, like this, it is also used 
when it refers to the first subject of two connected propositions, 
where we still say him in English ; ex. gr. NoutZee robe moXtrag 
umnosreivy Eavty, he thinks his fellow citizens are subject to HIM. 
But in this last case it may also be simply avrdy or é (ov, &c. 
opeic, spac, &c. See Obs. 3). 


Obs. 3. The Attics use 2, &c. in this combination chiefly 1.) when there is no 
emphasis, and when it would be the enclitic péin the 1 pers., Plato Rep. 1. (init.) 
Karidwy npac, 6 Todtpapyog éxéXevoe Spapdyra roy waida wepiptival é xedXevoat, 
he bid the slave tell us to wait for him ; in the same way we have of, Xen. Anab. 3, I, 
5. Plato Phedo p. 117. Protag. 316. opiow, Xenoph. Hell. 5, 4,11. &c. But 2.) 
when, in a speech alluded to in sermone obliquo, the speaker himself is mentioned, 
this pronoun is frequently used in opposite propositions and the like, entirely as dé. 
See, for instance, Plato Rep. 10. p. 617. where ogae, ov, 2, occur in this way.— ‘The 
sing. of this form is altogether very rare with the Attic writers, but the pl. was 
familiar to them both ways ; they have even the nxomin. opeic, when a quoted speech 
or opinion, the speakers, or those who give their opinion, are themselves the 
subject, ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 7, 5,5. Aéyew sxédevov, Gre ovdiv av Hrrov opeic 
ayayotty tTHy orpariay, they bid them say that they would lead the army on equally well, 
In this case avroi might be used, but it would rather signify they themselves : in the 
sing., however, nothing but adréc¢ can be used in this case both for he and he himself. 
See about the nomin. t the Note to § 72, 3. 

_ Obs. 4. Examples of éavrdy or airdy thus employed are found in Taser, Paneg. 12, 
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Ol per (ot Oearai) dray Wwor rove dOAnrac EavT&y Evexa wovovvrac, where iavray 
refers to the spectators, to which corresponds exactly in the next following sentence, 
Oi O2 (ot dOAnrai) Sray EvOuvpnOHory, Ore wayrec iwi rHv ogerépay Oewpiay Heovow 
—ogeripay, (formed of the simple 2, ogeic,) which refers to the combatants : again in 
Eurip. Hipp. 977. Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2,52. Plato Phedr. 259. But in many 
instances of this kind ajrdy may also be used, in which case the pruposition is stated 
by the writer as his own view of the subject. See Exc. X. ad Demosth. Mid. 

Obs. 5. The reflective pronouns of the 3 pers. have sometimes the power of a gene- 
ral reflective pronoun, which stands also for the 1 and 2 pers., as éavrov, avroi, for 
&uavrov and caurov. This has been perfectly ascertained and is acknowledged by 
the ancient grammarians, (see Timzeus with the Vote of Ruhnken, p. 92.) and ex- 
tends likewise to prose ; but the passages occurring in prose writers are still open 
to critical examination. The Attic senarius is an instance in point, ex. gr. Soph. 
Cid. T. 138. 

‘Yrip yao odyi rév aruripw gilwy, 

"ANN abric avrod, rovr’ amooxeds piooc, 
Sor the sake of myself, for my sake. Other poets go still further; not only use opérepoc 
without any distinction of pers. or number in the sense of one’s own, but also é, ol, 
éoc, Apoll. partly (like the Latin se) for the pl., and partly as a pronoun reflective of 
the 1 and 2 pers. (see Wolf. Proleg. ad Hom. 247.) 

Obs. 6. The genitives of the pronoun abrog are added, corresponding with the Latin 
usage, to the pronouns possessive, for tle purpose of strengthening the power of the 
latter ; in English we say: my own, &c.: 

airay yap operépyoty dracOaXiyay 6Aovro, sua ipsorum temeritate perierunt, 
Hom. Od. a. 7. 
We meet with this addition less frequently in prose, on account of the pronouns 
possessive (see below 7) being usually rendered by the pronouns personal. The 
gen. of a subst. instead of avrov, &c. may be also joined to the pron. possessive, ex. gr. 
Scapmatover ra ipa, Tov Kaxodaipovog. 

4. The pronoun indefinite rig is also used for the German 
man, French on, English one, they, people, ex. gr. *AvOpwiov 
avatdtaTEpov OvK av Tic EVOL, One cannot find a more impudent man; 
even it refers to a whole assembly, ex. gr.”Hén ric émidecxvirw 
éavTov, now one must distinguish one’s self (every one of you 
must distinguish himself). See about the neut. ri, § 150. The 
pronoun interrog. tic, ri, is also used as in English for an in- 
direct interrogation : nipwra pe tle einv, he asked me who I was. 


Obs. 7. Hence rig, ri, is likewise employed with some verbs denoting merely in- 
quiry or investigation, instead of Soric, 8 Tt, Xen. Anab. 3, 3, 18. “Hy ody imioxepo- 
peOa, rivecabray réravra opevdovac, if we now inquire or examine which of them have 
slings. Compare § 139, H. 2. 


5. "AAAoe without any article is the Latin alius, ‘ another ;? 
érsooc without the article is the same, but denotes a stronger 
difference, but 6 trep0¢ always makes a distinction only between 
two objects; it is the Latin alter, ‘the other,’ see § 78,4. In 
the pl. aAXot means others, and oi addor the others, ‘ cetert 3? of 
érepot SUpposes a more distinct separation into two parts, the 
other party. The sing. 6 dAXAog denotes a whole exclusively and 
in opposition to a definite part: 7 d\An ywpa, the whole remain- 
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tng country, the rest of the country, all the other parts of the 
country. 

6. Most pronouns and the adj. wac and aac come either 
before the article or after the sudst., ex.gr. rotrwy rwv avdowr, 
of these men; 6 avijo ovrog, this man; dSixcny Erive rabrny, he suf- 
fered this punishment ; mavrecg of "EXAnvec, all the Greeks; rw 
Siw aavri, to the whole people. But seldom and rather em- 
phatically zac is between the article and sudst.: of wavteg Bdec Te 
kai trot, Plato. When wae is without an article in the sing., it 
is commonly used for gxaoroc, ex. gr. wag avg, (the French tout 
homme,) every man. 


Obs. 8. Several adjectives, as OAo¢, pégoc, Ecyaroc, dxpoc, fpiove, take the same 
position, though with a difference of signification, since, for instance, éoyarn 77 
vijoo¢g, means, the island (at its extreme point), the end of the island; but 9 éoyarn 
vijooc, the (extreme) most distant island (in speaking of several islands). éy pécy ry 
ayopdg, in medio foro, but rd péicor origog, (Xen. Anab. I. 8, 13.) the inmost division 
of troops. 

Obs. 9. The art., however, must be omitted with all pronouns enumerated in text 
C., if they be not connected in an adjective signification with their substantive, but 
are referred to by the subst. as by a predicate. Thus, for instance, airiat piv adrat 
joay, these were the reasons (but avrat ai airiat, these reasons) ; rovrp mapadeciypare 
xowrrat, this they quote as an example. Compare Dawes’ Misc., p. 300, Reisig. 
Conj., p. 177, &c. Real exceptions to this rule are only those instances in which 
substantives are added to the above-mentioned pronouns, which, when taken even 


ut 


in a definite sense, do not require the art., ex. gr.; 60 'Apiorapyog abrocg Baowsde, 
wavrec avOpwrot, i.e. all who are called men. 


7. The pronouns possessive are frequently rendered by the 
genitives of the pron. personal or reflexive. The usage of 
speech is the following: 

1.) Instead of the pron. poss. of the 1 and 2 pers. sing., the 
enclitical forms you and gov are used, and they are either put 
before the art. or after the subst.; hence pov, cov 6 didoc or 6 
piAog pov, cov or the pron. reflex. iuavrov, ceavrov, are employed 
for the sake of emphasis, and they are placed either between the 
art. and the sudst. or after the subst., the art. being repeated. 
Hence 6 éuavrov, seavrov didog, or 6 didog 6 guauro, a. 

2.) Instead of the third pers. of the pron. poss., which is 
scarcely ever employed in prose, the gen. avrov, fic, avrwy are 
used, and these again either before the art. or after the sudst., 
if the words signifying possession do not refer to a subject con- 
tained in the principal proposition ; hence avrov, &c. 6 pidog or 
6 pidog avrov, &c. The pron. reflex. éavrov, fic, Eavrwy, is used 
(taking the same position as has been pointed out in number 
1. b.) if the word signifying possession refers to the subject of 

Z 
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the principal proposition ; hence 6 éavroi, &c. pfdog and 6 @fAoc 
6 éavrov, &c. 

3.) The first and second pers. plur. of the pron. poss. are by 
far more usual than the circumlocution with nuwy and tur. 

Obs. 10. This is the usage constantly observed in Attic prose ; for examples see 
Rost’s Grammar, § 99. The pron. poss. éudc, cdc, &c. are used like adject. ; hence 
6 Ende dirog or 6 didog 6 sce. That abrov, avrdy, may be employed instead of the 
pron. reflex. éavrov, &c. follows from text 3. 

8. With words expressive of constantly relative ideas, as a 
son, father, friend, master, the hand, foot, &c. the pron. poss. is 
never used, but supplied by the art. alone. 

See about the premised enclitic gen. ov, cov, instead of the 
Dat. commodi, § 133. Ods. 5. 


§ 128.—Of the Neuter Adjective. 


1. The neuter of all kinds of adj. is used alone without a sudst. 
or even as a subst. for any indefinite or vague object, and in 
many instances it is, as in Latin, in the pl. when we should use 
the sing.: elre ravra, he said this; ra wada (the beauty, the beau- 
tiful, viz. all which is beautiful); ovd? ra avayKaia dévavrat 
wopitev, they cannot even procure the needful (the necessary 
things). Hence, ra dua, for instance, signifies not only my 
effects, but also more indefinitely whatever concerns myself. 

2. The neuter in the sing. rather denotes the abstract idea of 
objects, ex. gr. rd Kaddv, the beauty (the beautiful abstractedly 
considered in itself); rd Oeiov, the divinity (any divine nature, 
of which we have but an obscure notion) ; 16 rig yuvatkdg SovAOV 
kat Osoamrevrixdv, the slavish and submissive condition of women. 
Whence also the neuter of a part. is employed as an abstractum, 
ex. gr. TO avyKexwpnkde, the yielding, i.e. an indulgent, yielding 
disposition. , 

Obs. 1. The neuter of the article alone with the gen. is still more indefinite ; it 
denotes a mere reference, derivation, and the like: Td 6 réyv ypnpdrwy partora 
woOtire axovoa, réoa cal wé0er Zora, with respect to the money, you are particularly 
anxious to hear how much it is, and whence it is to come; Demosth. Td riyv Oscar 
pépety Ost, we must bear what comes from the gods. 

Obs. 2. Hence comes a particular circumlocution peculiar to the Attics, that of 
both ré and rd with the gen., which will best appear from examples. Thus they 
often say ra rij¢ réync, when we should simply say fortune ; Demosth. Ol. 1. Fapar- 
ret abroy Ta THY Oerradwy, the Thessalians (whom he distrusts) fill him with care; ra 
ray BapBapwr toriv dmora gicet, barbarians are naturally distrustful ; rd rij¢ WéAEwWE 
yévvatoy cai tkevbepdv sore, the nature of the state is something noble and free, Plato, 


Menez. 17 ; and on describing a beautiful place, rdyvrwy 62 kop oraroy rb rij¢ wéac, 
but the most beautiful of all is the grase, Plato Phedr.—Hence the neuter of the 
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pronoun possessive often serves in this manner for the pronoun personal : ré éudy for 
éyw, properly what concerns me, my person. 

Obs. 3. The Greeks can also use rayra, (like the French their tout, in tout court, 
tout fuit,) for every one; ex.gr. Eurip. Tév BapBapwy yap dovAa ravra whi évoc, 
among the barbarians all are slaves (in French tout est esclave) except one, i.e. ra Tey 
BapBapwy ravra, for ot BapBapot wayrteg. 

Obs. 4. The neut. of the adj. instead of the adv. is seldom used in prose except in 
the compar. and superl. (§ 115, 4.); but it occurs frequently in poetry, ex. gr. Jeevdy 
Bogy, to ery out dreadfully, iewayXa gudrsiv, to love excessively. A similar use prin- 
cipally of the neuter in the plur. is not very rare in prose. The adj, then, properly 
speaking, is not employed instead of the adverb, but is rather to be considered as 
standing in the accus. case, and must be explained according to the analogy of the 
usage of speech treated of in § 131,3. Compare Xen. Anab. V. 9,5: HAXOvTo 
vpnda re cai xovgwe. The adverbial signif. of pronouns and similar general adj., 
as TO way, entirely, totally ; ta modda Knabeddet, he is mostly (the greatest part of time) 
asleep, &c. is easily understood. We may also notice rovro piy rovro 68, on 
one hand——on the other hand; ra piv ra 6é, partly ——partly ; both forms being 
perfectly adverbial : ex. gr. Demosth. Lept. 474. Xenoph. Mem. 1, 3. init. 


§ 129.—Of the Noun in connexion.—Subject and Predicate. 


The signification of the words subject and predicate, and the 
general rules of construction, are supposed to be sufficiently 
known from the Latin grammar. The rules we shall give are 
therefore confined to the peculiarities of the Greek language ; 
and we remark only that the predicate, when it is a sudst., is 
used according to its nature without an arf., since instances 
hike avaxaXovvrec avrov tov sveoyérny, rov mpoddrny are easily 
accounted for, without interfering with the general rule. The 
predicate is always placed first when the sudjecé is without an 
article. For examples see § 124. Obs. 4. 

1. The nomin. neut. pl. commonly has in Greek the verd in 
the sing.; ra Gwa roéye, the animals run; ravra torw ayaa, 
this is good ; ’AOnvaiwy nitro ra rodyuara,—iéore ravra, this is, 
1. e. that is true; rov dvrwr, ra pév éotw ed qty, ra © ovK ed 
nuty (in our power). 

Obs. 1. But whenever the subject denotes animated objects, the pl. is again pre- 
ferred in prose writers; Plato, Cach. p. 180. rd yap pecpaxca ératvovoty : or 
whenever the idea of singleness or of multitude is particularly alluded to, ea. gr. 


gavepd joay avOoumwy cai imrwy iyyn wod\Ad. Xen. Anab. I. 7,17. But poets 
use the plural without any such reason. 














2. Whenever a verb has for its subject several individually- 
named objects, which come after, the verb frequently is in the 
sing., ex. gr.”Eote xat tv raicg aAAaic wéAsow aoyxovric TE, Kal 
Onuoc: if dpxovrec stood alone, the construction would neces- 
sarily require siolf:—Iva ylyvntat avrg apxal re, Kal yapor, Kat 
Scamp, x. t.\.— Plato Rep. 2. p. 363. 

Z2 
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Obs. 2. One instance, where the verb comes after, occurs in J/. p. 386. Tovvard 
Te, KYHpai Te, wWodEG TE—Xeipic 7 dp0adpoi re wadaccero. 

Obs. 3. Some dialects allow themselves to construe the verb in the sing. also with 
the pl. of nouns masc. and fem. denoting things, which peculiarity, as it is much 
used by Pindar, is generally called schema Pindaricum. This construction is a little 
more natural, yet still uncommon, when the verb comes first, as in ric 6’ Hy rpeic 
xepaXai, mentioned above in the Note to § 108, and in such a construction we even 
meet with the proper names of persons. See in this respect Lesbon. 184. Herm. 
ad Pind. Ol. 8,10. 11,5. Valck. ad Herod. 5, 12. Hither belongs also the usual 
expression foriy ot, &c. See § 150. 

3. Nothing however is more common than for the meaning 
of a sentence to change its grammatical precision; this is 
called the 


constructio kata svveotv. 
Thus we meet a., with the plural instead of the singular with 
nouns collective; b., with predicates adopting the natural 
gender of the subject, to which they refer. 


Examples, a.) &¢ gacay } rAnOvc. Hom. thus spoke the multi- 
tude.—Thuc. 5, 60. 76 orpardredov dveywpovy': and the same with 
pronouns, if they refer to nouns collective: Thuc. 3, 4. A\aOdvrec ro ray 
"AOnvaiwy vaurikoy, of dppovy, &c. ibid. 1, 36. 0 OepcorokrAje pevyec Ec 
Képxupar, ay abrav evepyérnc.—b.) ro peipaktov gore Kadog: the case is 
the same in the participial constr. Thuc. 4,15. ra réAn, karaBdvrec 
é¢ ro orpardémecoy : and in circumlocutions with the gen., the predicate 
then taking the gender of the word, which stands in the gen.: Plato 
Rep. viii. p. 563. ré rév Onpiwy (1. e. ra Onpia) éAXevBepwrepd éorrv. 
Hom. Jl. B. 459. dpvibwy tOvea woANA—ayadAdpevat wrepvyecoty. 


Obs. 4. In a speech, though addressed to many, the principal person alone is 
often accosted, and the verb is used in the plur.; Soph. Phil. 466. 76n, réxvov, 
oréhXeoOe ; On the other hand the sing. of imperatives is often used, although 
several persons be mentioned or addressed : eiw, aye, pépe, idé: Arist. Pax 383. 
eimé pot, ri wacyer’ wrdpec, Comp. § 115. Obs. 7. 

Obs. 5. A single person sometimes speaks in Greek of himself in the pl., the 
same as in Latin, and particularly often in Greek Tragedies ; but when a female 
speaks, the predicate always is in the pl. masc. Thus Electra says in Soph. El. 391. 
wecouped’, ci xp2), Tarpi ripwpovpevor. See in this respect Herm. ad Viger. n. 50. 


4. The copula (eiva, yfyvecOar, &c.), if placed closer to the 
predicate than to the subject, takes sometimes the number of 
the predicate. Herod. 6, 112. joav dé sradiot ovK tAKdocovee TO 
petalypiov altar 7 OKTW. 

5. As the dual is not a necessary grammatical form, (§ 33, 
2.) any proposition about two objects may be expressed in the 
pl., and when the subject is expressed in the dual, the verb may 


1 We meet with the plur. even in the Genit. Absolut. rot ord\ov—m\edyrwy, in 
Demosth. Mid. § 45. 
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yet be in the pl., and versa vice, and the different predicates 
and references to the subject may again interchange the two 
forms according to the exigency of euphony. 


Examples. Hom. Il. «. 275. rw dé ray’ éyyibev FAO, EXavdvorr’ 
wxéacg immoug. 6. 452. we Gre xelpappoe worapol Kar’ opeage péovrec— 
ovvGarXrErov, &c. n. 279. pert, waide gitw, worepilere, poe 
payxerbor. 


Obs. 6. Nouns strictly belonging together require the uniformity of § 123, except 
that 1.) the numerals dvo and aygw are sometimes construed with the pl. (Ovety npe- 
pey,) and 2.) the construction with the part. shares the licence of the verb, ex. gr- 
Aristoph. Ran. 573. vw—deicacat dverndnoapev, Eurip. Ale. 903. dio puyde 
ouvicxey 6pov—diaBayre. (The uncommon instances of a dual instead of the 
requisite pl. are stated § 33. Obs. 7, and § 87. Obs. 6.) 


6. When the adj. as a predicate is separated from the sudst., 
it is often in the neuter, though the subst. be either masc. or 
fem., and in the sing. though the sudst. be in the pl. The 
object is then considered in the aggregate as a whole, as one 
thing; hence we may always mentally supply the idea of a 
thing or something. 


Examples: % aperh éorev éxacveroyv, virtue is praiseworthy ; ob« 
ayabov modvcoipavin, Hom. ; 8’ Hou, etr’? dyviapoy maideg yiyvorrat, 
dyvoet,—yaeror axpoari¢ davveroc, where we could say in English 
more fully, a stupid hearer is a disagreeable thing,—Aristoph. Eccl. 
236. Xpnpara wopilery evropwrarov yvv7y. It is most usually done 
when the adj. refers to several separate objects, which have been named 
before, and which are all, or the greatest part of them, things: Tor 
avyéva cat thy Kepadhy gaiver kexpvowpéva, Herod. : ’Avip Kappaviog 
kat kuwy apgdrepa aypwrara, ASlian, H. A. 3, 2. 

Obs. 7. The predicate is often expressed by an adverb, either when the adjective 
form of an adverb does not exist, (compare § 125, 7.) or when the adrerb and copula 
coalesce into one idea. Such adverbs are: dt¢, ciya, anny (Hom.), éxdg, éyyde or 
éyyvOev, mAnoiov, dixa, xwoic, ex. gr. (Xen.) bre éyyde, ywpic joav, éyyvrepoy 
éyiyvoyro: further calc, acdc, xader og lvat, ex. gr. et reT@vO eoriv cadwg. Eurip. 

7. The subject, as in Latin, commonly is not expressed, 
whenever the termination of the verd and the context sufficiently 
show it, and when there is no particular stress on it, whilst in 
such a case we always use the pronouns personal, I, thou, he, 
she, it, &c. 

Obs. 8. Any substantive (or word) in a principal sentence, although it be in an 
oblique case, needs not be repeated in a collateral seutence, on its becoming the 
subject of the latter. Herod. 9, 8. rév ’IoOudy éreiyeor ai oe Hv mpdc rédet. The 
case is the same in dependent propositions, the subj. of which is frequently the object 
in the principal proposition, whether it be the immediate or more distant one, 
Compare § 151. I. 6.—Some noun may be added by way of apposition to the pronoun, 
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which is omitted, though implied in the termination of the verb; ex. gr. 6 68 Maiag 
ric "ArXayrog raxovoupat adroic, i.e. “and I the son of Maja, daughter of Atlas, 
wait on them.’ Lucian.—It is likewise to be remarked, that the Greek adds an 
article to any noun, which is placed as'an apposition to a pron. pers., even if the 
latter be only implied in the termination of the verb. Xen. Anab. 1V.6, 16. iyw pag 
dxotvw Tovg'AOnvaioug dervode elvat erérrey ra Snpoora. Compare Krueger in 1,7,7. 

8. The noun of the subject is likewise omitted, when the 
verb denotes the usual occupation or profession of a definite 
individual known by this occupation, ev. gr. caAmiZe: or onpaivet, 
the trumpeter gives the signal with the trumpet. Thus Demosth, 
says, avayvwoerat wuiv, he shall read to you, (speaking of the 
usual appointed reader,) and Herod. in speaking of usual 
occupations at sacrifices, the chace, &c. (2, 47. 70.) Compare 
below, Ods. 9. | 

9. The same is done, where we say i/, meaning some effect 
of nature, or the result of circumstances, ex. gr. ve, it rains 
(where we must not understand Zev¢, although the Greeks often 
said 6 Zetce ber, and the like): wooonnalve, it announces itself 
(ex. gr. in the atmosphere) ; édfAwae O2, and 80 it showed tiself 
(Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 32). 

10. Impersonal verbs, that is to say, verbs which have no 
reference to any person or subject, are of a very different 
nature; the subject with them is not a kind of mystery, or left 
in the dark, but the action, to which they refer, whether it be 
expressed by an infin. or any dependent proposition, is the 
real subject of such verbs, of which verds the peculiarity consists 
simply in their subject not being expressed by a noun or infin., 
with an article, supplying the place of a noun; ex. gr. tEeori poe 
amtévat, i.e. TO amévat tEearl wot, (to go away is permitted to me,) 
it is permitted to me to go away (I am at liberty to go). Of 
‘this kind are dei, yon, awéxon, doxet, (look for all these above 
among the Anomalous,) rpéire, it becomes, évééxerat, it is possible, 
and others, of which some also admit of personal constructions, 
which are easily understood; hence complete phrases, like 
Eyec Adyov, (consentaneum est,) are to be considered as tmper- 
sonals of this kind. 

11. The French on is most commonly rendered (according 
to § 127, 4.) by the pronoun ric, in some cases also by the 2 
pers., ex. gr. palnc av, (on diroit,) ‘you would say ;’ or, as in 
Latin, by the 3 pers. pl., or by the pass., chiefly in the expres- 
sions, gaai, Aéyerat, but also in other expressions (Thuc. 7, 69). 
"Omep wacxovaty év ToIg pEeyadolcg aywotv. 
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Obs. 9. The word rig may also be omitted, and consequently the 3 pers. sing. used 
alone, if by the French general pronoun on, the Eng. one, we understand either 1.) 
the person who performs the action, (compare 8.) ex. gr. Tov Aaprripa wooceveyKarw, 
(qu’on apporte la lanterne,) “let the lantern be brought,” Xenoph. Symp. 5, 2; or 2.) 
the indefinite subject of a preceding verb, ex.gr. Oix Eorwy dp0H¢ nyEioOat Edy pr 
Podvepog x, t is impossible to be a good commander in chief, if one be not prudent, Plato 
Meno 38. 

12. The copula is also frequently omitted, though only in the 
pres. indicat., for instance in general sentences: ra rwv dfrwy 
kotva ; or when no obscurity ensues from it: "EAAnv zy, [am 
a Greek; Xiwridy ob padiov amoretv; sopdoc yap Kal Oetoc 5 
avio- 

Obs. 10. There are some words, which are seldom construed otherwise, than in 
this elliptic manner ; as especially the subst. dvayen, ypewy, Déptc, eatpdc, oa ; the 
adject. Erowpoc, ¢povdog, atrioc, pgdtoc, yadedc, and others ; the locutions: Oaupa- 
orév door, aunxavoy door, (§ 150.) and the neuter verbal adjectives in réoy or 
(plur.) ria. Examples: ob wai rovro dvayen ; is not this also required? even with- 


out éyw, Luc. Catapl. 10.—7roinréov, faciendum est (see § 134, 10). Compare Heind. 
ad Plat. Phedr. 69. Gorg. 68. Valck. ad Phen. 976. 


§ 130.—Odject.— Oblique Cases.— Omission of the olject. 

1. The person or thing, on which an action is performed, or 
to which that action refers—the object—is always in one of 
these three cases, gen., dat., accus., which on that account are 
called dependent, oblique cases. 

2. The proximate object, or necessary relation of the érans- 
ttive verb, without which this verd cannot be conceived, com- 
monly is in the accus., AauBavw tiv dozida, I take or seize the 
shield; but the remote object named along with the accus. and 
with intrans. verbs is connected by a prep., AauBavw tiv dowida 
amo tov mraccaAou, I take the shield from the nail; tornxa tv tw 
tdage, I stand on the ground. 

3. The relations of more remote objects, which return most 
frequently, are generally expressed by a mere casus, which in 
the European languages, which have cases, is chiefly the gen. 
and dat., ex. gr. I give the money To the man, he assured me oF 
his benevolence. ; 

4. But languages differ greatly in this respect: what is ex- 
pressed in one by one case, is rendered in another language by 
another case; and very frequently one language employs a 
prep., where the other simply uses a case, or some may use 
either the prep. or the casus: ex. gr. in English, I gave the 
letter to him, or I gave him the letter. When we therefore 
meet with a mere casus in Greek, where other languages use a 
preposition, we must not be too hasty with the interpretation 
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of an omitted preposition; we had better assume that the casus 
involves already that idea, which we would render apparent 
through the medium of a preposition. 

5. Nothing, however, is more common in the ancient lan- 
guages, (and it may be considered as one of their fundamental 
principles,) than that, whenever the object has already been 
named, and the reference to it is abundantly apparent from 
the verd itself, they do not express either of the two objects, 
(just as in other instances they do not express the subject and 
the pronoun possessive,) and thus avoid that multiplicity of pro- 
nouns, which greatly obstructs our modern languages. It will 
be sufficient to direct the attention of the learner to this parti- 
cular nature of the ancient languages, with the addition of a few 
examples: Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2, 12. Ev 9 & av rov pudwy mAkioror 
wo dvoptkwrarol, ératvovotv of woXtrac (here we must mentally 
supply ratrny before éra:vovorv).—Xenoph. Hell. 3, 4, 3. "Exay- 
yetAapévou tov ’“AynotAdou thy orpateiav, (when Agesilaus offered 
himself to command the army,) é:ddactw ot Aaxsdaysdvior (viz. 
avr) dcareo ytnoev:—Athen. 8. pag. 339. “Ov fy isn, rac 
Xtioacg ovK apéEerat (viz. adrov). But in this, as in all other 
instances, where it produces an emphasis‘ or harmonious ful- 
ness, the pronouns may be equally well used. 


Obs. 1. When there are two verbs, especially a participle and the definite tense of 
another verb, which have but one object, the Greek expresses that object commonly 
but once, and places it in the casus, governed by that verb, to which it is nearest. 
For examples see Krueger to Dionys, Historiogr. p. 119. 

Obs. 2. Another kind of omission of the object is that of the reflective éavray, 
gpauréy, &c. which may take place or be understood, whenever a verb, which else 
is altogether transitive, becomes intrans. in particular combinations, as, for instance, 
several compounds of aye, to lead, where the intrans. idea of going is the fundamen- 
tal meaning, commonly, however, with the accessary idea of going with pomp, or in a 
crowd, ex. gr. "EXeywonce rij¢ o¢ov, rpocdyorvrog Tov rupayvou, he went out of the road, 
when the tyrant approached (as if it were, mored towards him). Such cases belong to 
dictionaries, and we must remember 1.) not to be too ready with this explanation, 
and not to adopt it in prose-writers in particular, but when we are fully convinced 
that the phrase in question is really customary ; nor 2.) ought we to consider the 
omission of éaurdy as necessary in every instance, since in a great many verbs the 
assumption of their primitive, immediative, and causative signif. (according to § 113, 
2.) is the most philosophically correct, ex. gr. in opugy, to rush forth, excite. 

Obs. 3. Properly it is only the part. of a verb, which can be construed with the 
same case, as that verb governs. Subst. and adj. derived from a verb, convert the 
case of the latter into the gen., or necessitate a circumlocution. But we frequently 
find in the Attic writers the accus. as well as dat. of the verb joined to the noun 
with a peculiar energy and precision, ex. gr. deoXovOnrixdg Tet, prone to, » éxdoryw 
Stavéunorc, the action of distributing to cach, rpbc Emiderkiy roic Lévorc, for a display 
to strangers ;—rd periwpa ppovriorie, one who meditates on superhuman things, Plato 
Apol. 2. from dpovriZey rt, to meditate on;—'Avnrooy elvac Evia ye xO re cai 
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wpwila yeyevnpiva, not hearing of something, which had occurred, Plato Alcib. II. 7 
(usually avnxooy elvai revog). ‘The case is the same with émtornpwy, and in poets 
pvkiuoc, Evvicrwp, from ériorapat, pevyw, Edvowa tr. The adj. Eapvog is always 
construed in this manner, and hence combined with the verb subst., it signifies to 
deny, and (like apyeic@ar) governs not only the infin. (Eapveg ceive rotjoat,) but 
also the accus., ex. gr. Owe py ELapvog cee A viv Aéyetc, Plato Huthyd. 283. 

Obs. 4. Many verbs may be construed either with an object, or in its stead with 
another sentence or proposition by means of a conjunction. Sometimes both con- 
structions are found together with one verb, Plato Gorg. 77. Kai xpnara qwapa- 
oxevalovrat Kai pidoug, kai Org ay wow we miarwrara Aéyeav, Rep. 6. p. 496. 
Toy Trodrwy ixavdgc Oovreg rv paviay, cai Ore obdeic adrwy obdéy byte TpaTreEL. 


§ 1381.—Accusative. 


1. The use of the accus. case, denoting any proximate and 
immediate object, governed by a transitive verb, is supposed 
to be sufficiently known from other grammars. But there are 
often instances, where in one language the odject is proximate 
to a verb, and in another it is more remote in the gen. or dat. 
case, or it is construed with a preposition; and in like manner 
verbs in Greek are construed in a ¢ransitive sense, which in 
other languages have no object belonging to them. The follow- 
ing verbs govern the accusative case in Greek, thus deviating 
from the German, (and for the most part also from the Eng- 
lish,) or they are at least usually translated into verbs which 
govern another casus or a preposition : 

dvivavat, whedciv to be useful to, (but Avorrerciv always 
governs the dat.) BAdwrav to hurt, adi«etv to do injustice to, 
sveoyeretv to do good, to act well, xaxovpysiv to do wrong— 
Aaroeberv, Oeparredecy to serve—Ouwrrev, Owrebev, roAakebew 
to flatter—pipeiaBae to imitate—p0avev to obviate—avba- 
vetv to be concealed from, peiyav to flee, to escape, arodidpac- 
kev to run away from, tmAklrew to be in want of—spviva 
to swear, ex. gr. rovc Deovg by the gods, émopxetv, dasetv, 
aXureiv to perjure one’s self, to sin against any body —the verbs 
impers. dei and yon with the accus. of the person,—lastly 
all verbs denoting the affections of the mind, as aAyetp, 
ayDecbat, weivev, dyavaxteiv, ducavacyereiv, ducxepalvev, 
ynOeiv, xalpev, ereyaioev, HoecOa, répwecOat, Oappeiv to feel 
joy, pain, indignation at something.— Many intransitive verbs 
become transitive by an object being added to them; thus 
moookuvety to fall down, riva to show respect to any person 
by falling down, dopudopetv tiva to be the body-guard of 
somebody, to protect him, apéoxew to reconcile, to win, ém- 
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roorevey to be guardian, &c. to somebody, avriaZev to attack, 
omevoey to hasten, vroarnva to promise, ryswpeicba, ricac- 
Gai riva to take revenge on any body, and many verbs in the 
middle voice, as aicyévecOat, xorrecOa, exmAnrrecOa. (See 
below in the passive and middle voice, § 134, 135.) 

2. Other verbs, though they may take the accus. case, do not 
become on that account transitive verbs, as woocxuveiy in the 
former section. Such are iévat, tpyecOat, Balvev, wopsvecBat, 
roéxev for instance 6d0v; mepacovaat, ex. gr. morauov; mAEgiv, 
ex. gr. Qaracoav; piv, ex. gr. ai mnyat péovat yada Kat péAc. 
Poets furnish a great many verbs of this kind, ex. gr. tEavaGetv 
xoAov, povoy Aérav, pévea rreiovtec, &c. 


Obs. 1. Poets join the accusative without any prep. to verbs denoting motion, in 
order to express the direction, and the same is even the case with verbs denoting 
rest, (xaOiZery, Oaooey, xetoOar,) in order to point to place and situation, ex. gr. 
Soph. Phil. 145. dy romoy ceitrat. 


3. It is a peculiarity of the Greek language to give to the 
verb a subst. denoting the meaning of the verd in the abstract, 
chiefly for the purpose of adding another modification. 


Examples. xwvduvevow rovrov rov xivévvoy, (I will risk the risk,) I 
will expose myself to the danger; fn Biov woorov, he lives a very 
agreeable life; pavepwc rov woAepov rodepiooper, we will war an open 
war; f adtKia, hy ncicouv oe, (the wrong, with which I wronged you,) 
the injustice, which I did you, (compare 5.) yAuxuy trvoy xopaoba, 
—értpedovrvrat mdoay éxiédecay. The Greek thus avoids the power- 
less accumulation of our to do, make cause, have, &c. (See the same 
construction with the pass. § 134. Obs. 2.) 

Obs. 2. Even the predicate with the verb elvat sometimes has such an additional 
kindred accus., ex. gr. AovAb¢ Eort rag peyiorag dovdsiag, ddtxog éxaorny adcxiay, 
cogog Thy ixsivwy cogiay, kaxot¢ mwacay caxiay, The excellence of such ex- 


pressions becomes eminently conspicuous by the fruitless attempt to render them 
as energetically in other languages. 


4, The Greeks also use the accus. in several phrases for the 
more remote object ; for instance, the proximate object of zoveiy 
is the action, of Aéyev it is the words; the more remote object 
of both is the person, to whom something is done or said: 
nevertheless the Greeks always say caxwe rotiv rea, to do harm 
to any one, kaxwe Aéyev tiva, to speak ill of one. But there are 
also many verbs, which may be conceived as having two dif- 
ferent relations, both as proximate objects, and consequently 
both in the accus.; ex. gr. to wrap, I wrap the child (up in a 
cloak), and the cloak (round the child). 
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5. These two cases explain the peculiarity, that all such 
verbs in Greek often have the two relations at once in the 
same sentence in the accus., or, to use a shorter expression, 
that they govern two accus., of which one in most instances 
denotes the person, and the other the thing, to which the 
action refers; ex.gr. ri motijow avtov; what shall I do to him ? 
moAAa ayaba rijv wéAw éxoincev. 

This construction occurs in verbs signifying 

to act: wottv, dpav, tpyaZecBa riva ri; 

to speak: éyetv, ciweiv, ayopevev 5 

to ask: ipécOat, tpwrav, eeraev to find out by inquiring ; 

to teach: &daoxev as in German and in Latin; 

to demand: aittiv, amatreiv, mpatrecOat, mpoxareicBa to 
invite, to challenge to do something ; 

to dress and to undress; ivddbev, augiévvupt, kdvev, UTOCEV3 

to take away: agatetobat, amavoay, amoppateav, évapifav, 
épnuovrv, avAqv, amooreEpEty 5 

to force: avayxaZeyv, Bijeac8a; 

to divide: xaravéusv, dacac8at ; 

to conceal: amwoxpémrav, xebOeav. Further, avapyivijoxey 
riva re to remind one of something; welQav twa re to 
persuade somebody to something". 

Examples: xaxa édeyev avrév.—adravrag eipero maida (after the 
boy).—Cidaaxovat Troug maidacg awhpoovrny.—OnBuiove Yojpara irncay. 
—repov maida éxdvoag xtTwvAa, TOY EavToOU Exetrov Nugiecev.—rove ToE- 
peloucg Thy vaby ameoreynkaper.—rovro py dvayKkalé pe.—roeic poipac 
(into three parts)—duoapevog mavra tov melov arparov.—ov oe aro- 
Kpupw rac tag Cvorpayiag. 

Obs. 3. We must now mention two other constructions, in each of which two 
accus. cases occur, viz. : 

1.) The placing of both, the object and the predicate, in the accus. with verbe 
denoting to call, to choose, to create, ex. gr. cogpitatrHny dvopalovcr rov 
avdpa rovroy'—rov¢ 'AOnvaiove etlovro Evppaxoug. In the passive two 
nominatives are used, as in Latin. 

2.) The construction called the oxfjpa xaO’ Sdoy Kai pépog, or the construction 
in which the whole as well as the part are placed in the accus, case, ex. gr. 
moiby o& Exog gvyev Epxog dddvrwy'—rby S& oxédtog doce xaduper.— 
Comp. Obs. 4. 

6. The accus. is a still more remote object, when, as is fre- 
quently the case in Greek, it denotes only a part, circumstance, 
or more definite object, to which a general assertion is limited, 

1 But this does not mean that all such verbs, or that the above rerbs are always 
construed in this manner. Thus we find in Xen. Cyr. 7, 2, 26. payac oot cai 


mohtpoug agarow (comp. Od. a. 9). Anab. 5, 8, 24. rovrw ravarria romnoere 7 
Trovg KUvag wotover, and other passages. 
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ex. gr. xadd¢ éott TO awua, (he is handsome in his body,) he is of: 
a fine figure ; médac weie, swift-footed ; mwovety ra oxéAn, to feel 
pains in the legs; arya trac yvabouc :—Oavpaoroc ra rou woAzuou, 
amazingly clever in what concerns war; LYivoc hv tiv warpica, 
he was a Syrian by birth (by his country); Ywxearn¢e rovvoua, 
Socrates by name. The names of fights, games, and sacrifices, 
are also construed in the accus. with the verbs referring to 
them, as dpapety 76 oradliov, vicgv ‘OXddpma, éorepavacbac Mifka, 
evayyéAra, (on account of a favourable message,) Saviva yapov, 
Obeav émutca, &c. This construction is well known by the 
name of the Greek accusative, so frequently imitated by the 
Latin poets (er. gr. os humerosque deo similis). That the 
accus. does not come from the prep. xara being omitted, fol- 
lows from § 130, 4. 

7. But even verbs, which never have sudst. of this kind in 
the accus., take this case, whenever there is, instead of the 
definite object, a pronoun, or any other general expression, 
ex. gr. tt xowpa aitw; what use shall I put it to?-ovix oléa, 
6, Tt oot Xowpat, properly, I do not know what use I shall put you 
to, i. e. what Iam to do with you; ravra evdamoveiv, to prosper 
in everything, and the like’. 





Obs. 4. This also (viz. Text 6. and 7.) explains the two accus. in those cases, where 
not the person, but the thing, is the more remote object, as, for instance, in phrases 
like Tpy ivy Mapadame paxny rovc BapBdpoue ivixnoey :—rd péiyiora wopednoere 
rihy woAty :—moAG pe Hoixnxev, he has injured me in many things. In some of the 
verbs mentioned above (5.) as diddoxery, évdvety, it may appear doubtful whether the 
person or thing is to be considered as the more remote object; the most natural 
supposition, however, is that both objects were primitively considered as equally 
proximate.—See about the accus. with the pass. and middle voice, § 134, 135. 


8. Hither belongs also the accus., which, as in Latin and 
German, expresses the duration of time; ex. gr. rodby yoovov 
taptuavev, he stayed away a long time with him; xaBivro év 
Maxedovla rosic bAouc pnvac, they tarried three whole months in 
Macedonia ; (ra moAAa xabeddet, and the like, are stated above, 
§ 128. Obs. 4.) The measure of a distance is likewise stated 
in the accus., ex. gr. awiye d&ka oradlove, tt is at the distance 
of ten stadia. 

9. Lastly the accus. case is used in an adverbial sense, of 
which some instances in the neuter gender have been already 
mentioned in § 128. Obs. 4. Thus we meet with rlva rodzov ; 
qua ratione ? xuvic dixyny, in the manner of a dog; iujv xapuw, 


2 The accus. duporepa is very different, about which see § 150. 
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mea gratia; tiv w&pav, at the right time; rhv raylorny, evOetav, 
paxoay, sc. ddov, &c. 

Obs. 5. The accus. is sometimes added to a proposition as an apposition, when its 
meaning is tantamount to which is or will be, ex. gr. Il. w. 735. 9 rig "Axawy pie 
(abrév) ad ropyou, Avypdy AEOpor, which is a miserable death ; Eurip. Crest. 1105. 
‘EXivny xravwpev, Mevidew ATHY wiKpady, we will kill Helena to the bitter grief of 
Menelaus, 

Obs. 6. A proverbial expression is commonly designated by inserting before it in 
the context rd Aeydpevor, ex. gr. Plato Gorg. init. ’AAN’ 1, TO AEyouEvoy, Kardmiy 
éoprijc jeopev ; do we come, as the saying is, after the feast ?—and in the same way, 
To Tov Trotnrov, before a passage from a poet, and the like. The analogy of other 
phrases shows that these are accus. of the neuter gender, which in other languages 
are expressed by a prep. with its proper casus, (according to the poet,) &c. It is the 
same with the adverbial expressions rovvayrioy, on the contrary, (ex. gr. odroc Ot, Tav 
robvavrioy, nBovArEro piv, obx Hdbvaro 62) Tadrd rovro, exactly so, and the like. 


§ 182.— Genitive. 


1. The proper use of the gen., both subjective and objective, 
with another sudst., is shared by the Greek with other lan- 
guages. We shall, therefore, state only its accessary signifi- 
cations, and especially when it is joined to adj., verbs, and 
adverbs. 

Examples of the gen. objective, which is frequently in use with poets ; 
wd0o¢ viov, the longing after the son; evvota ’AOnvaiwy, towards the 
Ath.; i row Oeov Narpeia, the service of God ; evypara Waddddog, Acrai 
Oewy, to the gods; 4 rv MNaratéwy émcorpareia, against the Pl.; owrp 
kaxorv, from misfortune. 

2. The names of countries are put in the gen. for obvious 
reasons, whenever towns are mentioned with the countries 
wherein they lie, and where in English the prep. in is used. 
Hence rig Arrixng é¢ Oivdny, Thuc., tv Kopnoow rig 'Egectne, 
Herod. 

3. In order to take a more comprehensive view of the use of 
the gen., we must remember, that the fundamental idea of a 
gen. is that of separation, proceeding from, and that it has the 
import of the prep. of or from and out of. It follows from what 
has been said in § 130, 4. that when we occasionally meet with 
a prep. instead of the mere gen., it must be considered as 
having been added only for the sake of distinctness; and, on 
the other hand, that poets may always employ the mere gen. 
even in those cases where prose-writers commonly use the 
prep., ex. gr. Arat. 185. rodo¢ é¢ wdda relive, from one foot to the 
other. 
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4, The gen. then is employed in Greek when the direction 
from or out of a place is to be expressed, ex. gr. dduwy iévat, to 
come out of a house; hence, 

1.) with all verbs denoting separation, ex. gr. voopiZav, 
xopifev, kwArvev, tpnriey, eioyey, to separate, keep off,—rwa 
rivoc—arepiakey, amoareoriy, (the latter also with the object 
in the accus.) to robh—idtvbepovv, AbEtv, agiévat, awadXarrev, 
oucev, apdvev, aréEev, to free one, to save, to defend from, 
—ixgpetyev, Eanoravat, xwoeiv, Vroxwoetv, eixey, to flee, to 
give way,—artyev, Siéxev, Stapipey, to be distant, to differ 
from,—apapraveav, aptrAakloxev, apadrAcoBa, PebdecOat, to 
fail, to deceive one’s self,j—peBiccbar, aglesOur, rabecBat, 
Anyev, twéyew, to cease from, to leave off. And in the 
same manner the adject. derived from the preceding 
verbs, aS yupvoc, éAeiOepoc, diapopoc; adverbs like vdogi, 
Xwoic, Exac. 

Examples: vécov rive’ araddalw yOdva.—dtésyoy addAjAwY TpLd- 
Kovra orddia.— Apyeion EXnbav gdvoto.—prnorijpag Emavoay aéBrwy, 
they made them desist from their games.—apywv ayaBog ovcev dtapépet 
marpog ayabui.—ipapre rov oxowov.—Hence Homer, (Od. a. 69.) 
opBadrpou adawoev, he blinded his eye. 

2.) with expressions denoting selection or choice, excep- 
tion, and in general portion or part of awhole, the word 
expressing the whole is placed in the gen.; consequently, 

a.) with adj. and pronouns, when they serve to sepa- 
rate or distinguish an object from others; hence with 
all numerals and adj. denoting a number, as roXve, oAl- 
yoc, of piv and of o2, ovdele, udvoe, 6 Erspoc, &c. with the 
pron. demonstr. and relat., ex. gr. ovdsig trav ‘EAAjvwy, 
udvoc avOourwy, rv aorpariwtwy TOIC iv 2OdKEL, TUTE 0 OU, 
avrat Twy wéAewv. See the example év 7 0’ av rwv duAwy, 

§ 130, 5. In general, with all adj. and part. in such 

combinations as of gpdvimor rev avOowrwyr, i. e. in short, 

clever people; rv avdpwv rotg kaXoig caya0oic aiperwre- 
ody tort Oaveivy Hj SovAbeev.—rov TroAgulwy rove roocpl- 

Eavracg maxn éxpatnoav. 

Hither also belong naturally all superlatives ; ex. gr. 

n meylotn tev vdowy avalcea.— xXpnuaTwY TavTwY TYtw- 

tatév gory avnp glro¢g auverdcg te xual edvovc.—and the 


locution sevdrarog cavrov oa, you were superior to 
yourself. 
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Obe. 1. Just as in the proposition expressed in the pl. ot podrtpot roy dvOpwrwy, 
genders agree, so they do in the sing., when part of a whole likewise in the sing. is to 
be expressed. This part, then, is not in the neut. gender, but in the gender of the 
word expressive of the whole in the gen., ex. gr. 1) mwoXAn Tig TleXorovynaov, most 
part or the greatest part of the Peloponnesus; 6 ijptovg rov ypdvou, half of the time; 
and also with superlutives, ex. gr. 4 dp9ordrn rijg oxéPewc, the most correct investiga- 
tion, Plato Crat. 18. 

Obs. 2. With ot piv—oi dé the word denoting the whole is placed likewise in the 
same case in which these pron. are, see § 126, 2. (Isocr. de Pac. 113.) 

b.) with adverbs of time, and adverbs of place, con- 
sidered as parts of a more extensive time or place, ex. gr. 
tpic tie nutoac, three times a day; érdre rov Erovc; at 
what time of the year? rot ying agixdunv; whither on 
earth have I got? (like the Latin ui terrarum ?) rav- 
TaXOV Tic ayopac, everywhere in the market; wéppw riic 
nAlac, far advanced in years. 

Obs. 3. Hither belongs also the expression, Ei¢ rovro dvatcyuvriag mpoBéBnxe, to 
this degree of impudence :—mpdcg rovrTo catpov wa pects ta mpaypara, to this crisis are 
matters arrived ; tig TovoUro pisove caréornoey wore— ; and the like. 

c.) with all verbs where the action is limited to a part 
or portion, ex. gr. ESwka cot TWY ypnuaTwy, some or part 
of my money; Katéaya tig Kepadjyc, (properly, J am 
broken in part of my head,) i.e. have a fracture in 
the head’; and hence with all verbs which express to 
have a share tn or to take part in a thing; ex. gr. with 
tlvat, pereivat, peréyerv, peradapBavev, Kcorvwveiv, (adj. 
kowwvoc,) and others;—to be partaking of: rvyyaven, 
AayXavetv, avTiayv, Kupeiv, KAnpovoyuety s—and to touch, to 
seize: amrecBa, AapBavecOa, with their compounds, 
Exea0ar, Wabev, Oryyavev, and similar ones; compare 5, 
8. and 6, 3. 


Examples: #0cX\e rev pevovrwr sivat.—rijc Bovdjj¢ elvar, to be mem- 
ber of the council._—pereori pot Trav mpayparwy.—Ornrov owparog 
éruxec, aDavarov dé Wuxijc.—Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 41. ty awdpovaper, 
efdpe8a avrov. . 

d.) with all verbs denoting enjoyment of or deriving 


1 We may in this way understand many instances of gen., by which a verb refers 
rather indefinitely to an object, (Herm. ad Viger. 881.) especially the Homeric 
Oey aedioro, as if it were lo run through part of the plain. Thus also the expression 
iévat Tov mpdcw, to go forwards, onwards, as if it were to go part of the farthermost 
road, Xen. Anab. 1, 3,1. Soph. Aj. 731. with Lobeck’s Note.—But it would be 
rather overstraining to explain the Homeric expressions, ex. gr. AovscOat rorapoto, 
Tpicat wupoc, as a part or portion, and it is probably more ac curate to say of these, 
and other similar poetical expressions, that the gen. in the old language denoted any 
general relation, whenever the proximate one was obvious of itself, pretty nearly as 
is the case with the prep. card and the accus. 
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benefit from any thing: dzoAavev, dvivacOa, yebav, yeb- 
eofa:; and with verbs denoting eating, drinking, when- 
ever the thing enjoyed is mentioned, ez. gr. éofiev xpewy, 
mive vearoc, to eat meat, to drink water (éoBiav ra xpta 
would signify to eat the meat up, and wlvev towp might 
mean to drink water habitually, to be a water-drinker). 

3.) The gen. is further used to denote the material or 
stuff of which something consists, ex. gr. arépavog tbaxlvOwy, 
a garland of hyacinths, or made of hyacinths; ex. gr. ivoc 
AlMov wav werotnra, the whole is made of one stone. 

4.) The circumstances or peculiarities on which things 
are, as it were, dependent, are expressed in the gen.: dév- 
Spov 7oAAwy érwv, a tree of many years (standing). 

Obs. 4. The construction of the gen. with e/yat corresponds entirely with the Latin 
esse and the gen. or abl. It is used to express: 1.) possession, as maoa 9 yi ore 
Bacwéwe, belongs to the king; éavrov elvat, to be one’s own master, to be free; 2.) the 
quality of any thing, as hv yap alwparog peyddov ; 3.) habit, usage, ex. gr. gore 
gpovipou avcpoc, est prudentis, or with abstract nouns: modAn¢g avoiacg éori rd 
OnpacOat xevd, (Soph. El. 1054.) it is the sign of, &c.; 4.) possibility or chance, ex. 
gr. in the proverb: ot rayvric avdpdc cig Képiv Ody éo8’ 6 mrode. 

5.) The following kinds of words are generally con- 

-  strued with the gen. : 

1.) Adjectives derived from verbs have the object of the 
verb in the gen., ex. gr. from érlaracQal 71, to under- 
stand something, comes émiorhpwv tivdg, experienced in 
a thing; mpoahyopog ovdevoc, (rpocayopebw tiva,) he 
who does not address any body ; dgtec, dvOpwrwv ovéda- 
pac Snrhpovec, which are not dangerous to man; espe- 
cially the numerous adj. derived from verbs, and ter- 
minating in ikd¢, ex. gr. from eeraZev re comes tEera- 
oridc Ttivoc, skilled in investigating any thing; oi 
Toaktixol twv dualwy (from ra dicaea), About the 
exceptions see § 130. Ods. 3. 

2.) All words denoting plenty or want, as wAnpovy, mip- 
TAavat, Kop~vvva bat, acat, yéuerv, BoiPev, det, (see § 131, 
1.) detcOar’, dropsiv, 2AXcirav, oraviZev, xnooveba, 
&c. and the adj. wAéwe, peordc, Kevoc, emdene, EONMOC, 
Yrrog, and others; the adv. adic, adnv, ex. gr. SetaBa 
Xonuarwyv, to want money; peordv tore Td Civ poovridwv. 


? Owing to the idea of wanting, needing, detcOat in the sense of requiring, asking, 


entreating, with the gen. of the person.— With regard to dAiyou, moA\Aou dsiyv, see 
§ 140. Obs. 5. i =F es ey 
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3.) All words denoting worth or unworthiness: dé&.oc, 
avaté.oc, aktovcAat; see 6, 2. 

4.) All words denoting experience, skill, reminiscence, 
and their opposite: %umeipoc, pic, aretpoc, idurne, 
adane, (hence in poets the participles like réEwv cd 
sidwe, Il. 3. 720.) and the verbs to remember, to for- 
get: pysvhjoxayv with its compounds, pynuovedberv, emri- 
AavOaven. 

5.) Several other verbs, especially those denoting care, 
concern, and their opposite: émrmuéAecOat, KfdecOa, 
ppovrigev, pérXee pol rivoc, auedrctv, adreyiZev, ddAryw- 
oeiv; to spare, peldeaOa; to disregard, and to admire, 
katagppovelv, Oavuacev. 

6.) desire, emiBupciv, doéyecOar, iplecOar, todv’, ZeacAar, 
to aim at something, aroyaZecOat, triricxecBa, hence 
also rogebey tivdc, axovriZev tide. 

7.) indicting, condemning: xarnyoostv, karayryvwoxetv. 

8.) the verbs which have a relation to the senses, ex- 
cepting the sight; ex. gr. dZew pipwr, to smell of per- 
fumes; roig Sobrove Fysuce rig 2AevOeplac ;—axobw 
maidtov kXalovroc, I hear a child crying‘ (comp. 4, 2. 
c. and d.); and in general the verbs denoting to per- 
ceive, to learn: aicbavecOa, ruvOavecba, pavOaver, 
ouviéval, erate. 

9.) But it is especially 

the Comparative 
which always has the object, with which the com- 
parison is made, in the gen., ex. gr. usiZwv tuoi, taller 
than I, copwrepdc tart Tov SidacKdAov, he is wiser than 
his master, nadXov zuov gdac, you sing better than I 
do; ageriic ovdev Krijua éort ceuvdrepov. 

10.) Hence, lastly, all verbs denoting the idea of com- 
parison in their signification, ex. gr. mporiuay, to value 
more ;—to excel: weprylyvecOa, repiivar, diapéperv, 
urepBadAev, aptorebeav, Searpérevs to be inferior, ir- 
ras0at, voreoeiy ; also to rule : dpyev’, avacosety, kpareiv, 

$ Hither belongs also the verb épgy rivoc, to lore in the sense of desiring, seeking 
after ; whilst purely, oripyeyv, dyangy rua, is to love in the sense of having an 
affection for. ; j 

* deovety most commonly governs the accus. of the sound, and the gen. of him who 
produces it ; there are, however, exceptions in both instances. See Steph. Thes. 

5 dpxev, dpxecOar, and their compounds, are also construed with the gen. (and 
accus.) in the signification of beginning any thing. 
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nyso0a, txiorareitv, and similar ones ; the adj. zyxpa- 
TiC, akpaThe.—nTTw elvac with the gen. has the peculiar 
signification of fo be subject, to be given to; ex. gr. 
nrrwy éort tne yaorpoc, he is given to drinking. 

Obs. 5. The more complete construction of the compar. is with 7, (than, Lat. quam, 
see below, the particles, § 149.) but it is used only where the gen. cannot be employed. 
The Greeks are so fond of this latter construction, that they even put into the gen. 
the object, to which the comparison does not directly apply ; peiZova épov duempater: 

*—Aristoph. Eccl. 235. atria rig rigg rexobone paddoy imiripwecey av ; (who more 
than the mother?) The ambiguity, which sometimes arises from this construction, 
can only be explained by the thing itself from the context, Herod, Ivpapida dre- 
Nirero wWodXby tAXdoow Tov Tarpoc, which was much smaller than his father ; or smaller 
than that which his father left behind.—The following construction is of a different 
kind, MeiZwy rq eizdyre yiyverat BAABH rov rexotnxérog, i.e. h ry wexomnxore. 

Obs. 6. The words GAXo¢g and Erepog sometimes imitate the compar. ; ex. gr. dAXo¢ 
Euod, another than I, trepa rovrwy, different from this. 

6. Lastly, the following relations are expressed by the gen. : 

1.) The more precise sense of a general expression, 
where we say with regard to, with respect to, ’Eyytérara 
auTw eiut yévouc, I am very nearly related to him, (with 
respect to family, with regard to origin, descent,) Herod. ; 
ara appivwy traldwy, childless with respect to male descend- 
anis ; rapBévoc woala yapov, (ripe with respect to marriage,) 
marriageable ; dasic dévdpwv; very frequently in the ex- 
pressions we, rac, Swe Exe, Kadwe, perolwe Exe; ex. gr. 
e ¢ 3-3 4 bd , bal lA # e ; ~ 
WO EKATEDOS TLC EVVOIagG TN LYNNE EXOL, Thuc.; we moder 
elyov, Herod. Hither belong also the expressions, where 
vexa, on account of, because of, is usually supplied, evdamo- 
vigw o& tov rodrov, I account you happy, because of your 
disposition ; vixreiow oe tov waQovg. Compare the infin. 
§ 140. Obs. 4. 

2.) The relation of value; when the value itself, or the 
price may be in the gen. (genitivus pretii,) Spaxyng ayooa- 
Zev rity to buy something for a drachm; wAstorov rovro 
riywpat, J esteem this of the greatest value; and the mer- 
chandise or article purchased may equally be construed in 
the gen. (genitivus mercis,) rpsic uvac xaréOnxe Tov trou, he 
paid three minas for the horse; xojpara robrwy mparrerat, 
(he stipulates money for it,) he gets paid for it: see ad Plat. 
Meno. 28. 

3.) With the constructions of the verbs to seize, &c. (4, 
2c.) may be compared such propositions a8 ric yetpoc 
ayev teva, to lead him (take him) by the hand,i.e. by his 
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hand ; tmiomdcag tiva xéune, to drag one by the hair; rdv 
Abxov trwv Grwyv Kkpara, 1 hold the wolf fast by the ears; 
éAGBovro rng Zune tov Opdvrnyv, Xen. Anad. 1,6, 10. But. 
AaBety rivd yxept means Zo seize one, lay hold of him with 
the hand. 

4.) To the question when? but only of an indefinite time 
of some duration, (compare § 133, 3, 4.) vuxréc, nuéoac 
moueiy tt, to do something by night, in the day-time; modAOve 
HuEpwv ov psmerérnxa, I have not practised for several days ; 
éxeloe OUK agikveirae érwy puplwy, he will not get thither 
within 10,000 years, Plato Phedr. 248. e. 

Obs. 7. In this sense the prep. wepi, of, (Lat. de,) is sometimes omitted ; Od. A. 
173. Eiwé 66 pot rarpé¢ re rai viéog, where the gen. may be explained, ‘ this con- 
cerning my father,’ for the THIs never needs to be expressed, when the thing itself 
follows. See the Note to Soph. Philoct. 439. 

Obs. 8. Sometimes it happens, that the word, to which the gen. refers, is omitted ; 
ex. gr. THY Adixwy soriv, it is one of the unjust things (i.e. simply, it is an injustice). 
Hither belong also the instances of the gen. with elvac in Obs. 4. 

Obs. 9. The word olxoc, house, is most commonly omitted on putting the name of 
the owner or tenant in the gen.; ex. gr. siogpev elo ’AduiBiddov, we went to Alci- 
biades’s (house). Hence the expression ty qdov, sig Gdov, properly in or to the house 
of Hades (i.e. in or to the shades below).—The instances, where the article of the 
word omitted (vidc, ywoa, &c.) is retained, are stated above, § 125, 5. 

Obs. 10. The omission is not so evident with exclamations of astonishment or sor- 
row, sometimes with an interjection, ex. gr. oluot THY Kandy, alas, what misfortunes ! 
® Zev, rig mavoupyiacg, O Jupiter, what cunning / and sometimes without, rij¢ réyne, 
O fate! (O wretched fate!) rig maxbrnroc, O what stupidity ! 

See about the gen. pov, cov, &c. before their subst. instead of the dativus commodi, 
§ 133. Obs. 5. 


4 


§ 183.—The Dative. 


1. The dat. properly is the opposite of the gen., since it de- 
notes an approximation. It is pretty nearly the same in Greek 
as in English, and comprises similarly several relations, which 
are more distinctly expressed by the prep. for, towards, to, &c., 
and require no explanation, as dovval rin, to give to one; éxPodc 
tivt, hostile to one; metOecOat rote véporc, and the like. 

2. Hence the dat. is used in Greek: 

1.) with verbs denoting coming together, meeting, ap- 
proaching, and where we commonly use prep., ex. gr. dutAetv 
rivt, to have intercourse with one; jlyvuc@a, xataddar- 
tea0a (to reconcile one’s self with something or somebody) ; 
paxscOa, épiZeav, auAAacIa, roAgueiv, and the like. 

2.) with verbs, compounded with prep., which express 

Aar 
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to approach, to meet together, or with such verbs as acquire 
a similar signification through composition, as mpoc- 
eAOciv, émtorparebecOar, cuyylyvecOar, SiaréyecOa, espe- 
cially with such verbs as denote ¢o attack, as mpoo[3a\Aa, 
émer(OeoOat, émixeiobat. 

3.) with verbs (mostly compounded with prep.) denoting 
commanding, exhorting, ex. gr. wapatvety, mapeyyuay, vrrort- 
OeaBar with the dat. of the person. KeAebev, jubere, prefers 
also in Greek the construction with the accus. c. inf. 

4.) with verbs denoting censure or reproach, especially 
péupesOa, emirmav, eyxadciv, POoveiv with the dat. of the 
person. 

5.) with the verbs rpéret, mooonxe decet. Aci is some- 
times construed with the dat., sometimes with the accus. 
of the person, but always with the gen. of the thing. 

6.) with verbs denoting similarity and dissimilarity, as 
dpuotoe, évavtlog; hence the dat. case is also used with 

6 avroc the same, 

CX. gr. ouTdg éotiv 6 avric éxelvy, this one ts the same with 

that one. 
Obs. 1. Just as we have seen above that with compar. even the indirect object of 
the comparison is in the gen., 6 abrég also takes the dat. when this pronoun simply 
refers to a common third object ; ex. gr. rad atrad wacyw aoi, I experience the same as 
you; mlveayv dro Ondic, kard rabra, (for ra adrd,) rotc Bpépecty, to suck the breast 
as infants; Onoede cara roy abroy ypévoy ‘Hpaxdki yevdopevoc, Theseus, who lived at 
the same time as Hercules. But here two ambiguities may arise, as rd aitrd éyw 
écsivyy, I say the same to him, or the same as he says. 

7.) with words denoting any action which has a ten- 
dency ¢o be useful or hurtful. This is the so-called dativus 
commodi et incommodi, which is known from the Latin 
grammar, but its use is in Greek of a nature by far more 
frequent and peculiar; see Obs. 2, 3. 

8.) Peculiar is the use of the dat. with substantives, 
which are either derived from such verbs as govern that 
casus, or as admit a relation to being useful or hurtful ; ex. 
gr. (Hes.) ieoj dda avOperotow ;—riv rote plrAoe Bon- 
Gaav, Plat. ;—q.Ala rote "AOnvaloe, Thue. 

3. The dat. further supplies the Latin ablative, denoting, 

1.) the tool or instrument, or, in general, that wherein 
or whereby one is or one does’ something (dat. instru- 
menti). The Greeks say in general ypio@al rim, (to make 
use of a thing,) and more particularly, ex. gr. mardcaav 
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papscw, to beat with a stick; outdyy werompévov, made with a 
chisel ; rirpdoxerat Béda 2g Tov Hpov; 11) piv eEovala rupay- 
vel, taic & evepytotarc Snuaywyet, by his power he is a ruler, 
but by his kind acts a leader of the people; mace rote rowdt- 
roc (the virtues of the Lacedzmonians having previously 
been enumerated) watéa av tryhomo caurév. Plat. Alcid. I. 
38. Ty Texualoe Touro; see Obs. 5. 

2.) the manner, ex. gr. ravta ityévero TwWdE TY TOdTY, this 
happened in this manner ; dodopy wapnrAGev, he came up run- 
ning ; meydAy oroven tavra émparrero. 

3.) the cause or motive, where in English the prep. from, 
with, of, are used, ex. gr. poBw Erparrov; Kauvev voow rit; 
réOunxey arrowAntia. ov yap ayporkia mow Touro. Hence 
in general the verbs denoting the affections of the mind, as 
adyeiv ti, though they are more usually construed with 
éwt and the dat., or with the accus. (See § 131, 1.) 

4.) with comparatives and verbs implying similar signi- 
fication, the degree how much any thing is better or more 
preferable than another, is placed in the dat., ex. gr. 
TOAAW apelvwv, Alyy pEfwr. duiveyxe TY peyeDea, rp 
apery, &c. 

5.) a fixed definite time, (comp. § 132, 6, 4.) ex. gr. rapiv 
7 Toity nutog, he came on the third day; rq vorepala tHhv 
BovAny txaXour, on the following day he assembled the senate. 








Obs. 2. The dativus commodi et incommodi comprises that relation, which is ex- 
pressed by the dat. of almost all languages, such as it is, for instance, in Homer’s 
aooa ol card KAGVec—yevopivy Evnoay (xar-évnoay), what the fates spun for him 
(good cr bad) at his birth; Mevehaw rovde ody icreiNapery, Soph. for the sake of 
Menelaus we proceeded on this coyage. On this basis rests the lighter dat. com- 
modi et incommodi, which is added in relation to the design or will of a person, ex. gr, 
’Ereadav rayiora adbroic ot maideg ra Atyopeva Evriwory, as soon as her children, 
would have been sufficient here, but the a’rotc refers to the expectation of the 
parents. The dat. likewise refers to the feeling or sentiment which an action excites 
in one, Plato Lys. ‘H pnrnp tg oe woety 6 rt Av BoddrAy ty’ abryg paxdptog yo, here 
that thou mayest be happy ! was enough for the understanding, but the aérg is super- 
added for the feelings: and it is the same on speaking of a prejudice, Plato Sophist. 
Oi waréipec rove visig wapapubovvrat, bray abroic apaprdywor, where we must 
not seek in the avroig the precise direction of the trespass (against them, to their pre- 
judice), but merely a collateral relation to the feelings of the fathers. It is from such 
passages that we must learn correctly to understand others, where the dat. poi, coi, 
&c. is inserted, in a manner particularly familiar to the Greeks, merely to interest 
the feelings. There is a striking instance of this apparently useless dat. in Od. 6. 
569, where Menelaus is told that the gods (564.).would send him to Elysium, 
Ovven’ ixag “EXivny, cai opty yapBpdc Atde éoor. 

Obs. 3. It is also owing to this dativus commodi that the Greeks add the dat. to 
the proposition instead of the gen. belonging to the subst.; Herod. 1, 31, ’Exi rij¢ 
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apudtng o& ode dyéero 4 pHrnp, to them, instead of their smother sat on the waggon. 
Hence there is sometimes a real gen., as if it were carelessly put after such a dat.: 
see Od. p. 231, 232. And a dat., which does not at all belong to the proposition, is 
sometimes used with words expressive of relationship and kindred, instead of the 
gen., (such as a relation, friend, guest,) Plato Soph. 216. Tov Eévou npiy ydewe av 
ruvOavoipny. 

Obs. 4. There is a peculiarity in Greek in the way of adding an adj. or a part. to 
a dat. commodi in order to define more accurately the relation in which any object 
stands to the action of the verb; for instance, the words éuoi 7A0ey are more accu- 
rately defined by adding the word dopéivyw or ydopivy HrOer, i.e. to my joy he 
came, I was very glad to see him. We meet with this construction very frequently 
with elvae and yiyvecOa, to which Bovdopéry is added ; ex. gr. et abr@ yé cot 
Bovropévyp toriv azroxpivecBat,if you yourself will answer. It is the same with 
EXrropéivyp, GédXovre, rabodvri, dxovTt, Ax9opévy, mpoodexopévy. Comp. § 145, 5. 

Obs. 5. But frequently the gen. of a pronoun personal belonging to a subsequent 
subst. is used instead of the dativus commodi or incommodi, Plato Phedo, towards the 
end,’Eav aou Bdpog éy roig oxéXeon yevnrat, where cov, which belongs to oxéXeot, 
stands instead of got with the verb.— Again, Aid ri pov dvdpid¢ ob ceirae ruvOd- 
yovrat, here pov has its full signif., but it comes before, because it stands at the 
same time for pol. See the Index to Plat. Meno, &c. under Genitious. 

Obs. 6. The words orparia, ordédXoc, vec, or such as denote a particular division 
of troops, as omAira, weZvi, &c. are usually put in the dat. without ody, as in 
Latin copiis without cum, ex. gr. agpixovro eixoot vavoiv.—tBonOnoay éavrwy re 
wevraxcooiog Kai xtNiote OrAtratc Kai rev Evupdywy pupiotc. Thuc. 1, 107. 

Obs. 7. The pron. avrog is frequently added to a dat, in order to supply the place 
of the prep. ody, which is omitted. This construction expresses a connexion as an 
inseparable and immediate one with regard to time and space. Xen. Anab. 1, 3, 17. 
(poBovpevoc) pr Nag abraig raig rprnpect karadioy. Comp. Elmsl. to Eur. Med. 
160. 

About the dat. with the pass. see the following §, No. 4. 


§ 184.—Of the Verb.—The Passive Voice. 


1. The influence of the verd in its primitive and simple form, 
that is to say in the act. voice, having been sufficiently shown in 
what has been observed of the construction of the noun, we have 
now only to notice the pass. and the middle voice. 

2. The pass. from its nature has as sudject in the nomin., 
whatever is as object in the accus. with the active voice. The 
subject or nomin. of the act. now becomes the odject by which 
I suffer, and when this is mentioned with the pass. in Greek, 
it is generally done by the help of the prep. tré with the gen. ; 
6 ’AxtAXkde xrefvee tov “Exropa, is in the pass. 6 “Extwp «xrelverat 
tro rou AytAXA~we, Hector is killed by Achilles. 

3. Instead of ié the prep. rode, likewise with the gen., is fre- 
quently used; mpd¢ aravrwv OeparebecOau, to be respected by all; 
and sometimes zapa, Plato Symp. 175. Oiuat yap pe wapa cov 
sopiac tAnpwOhcecIa, and 2& especially by the Ionians, Herod. 
Ei ri cot xexaptopévov && guov éowonOn, when something agreeable 
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has been given to you by me; ibid. Td wombiv ik rov avdpdc. 
Homer uses principally u7é with the dat., ex. gr. two Towecar 
Sapvat. 

4. But very often the pass. is construed with the dat. only, 
without any prep.; Demosth. Od yap tic mepiovalay émparrero 
avrotc ra tic moAEwe, the affairs of the state were transacted by 
them not to their own advantage :—Marnyv jyiv ravra rovetrau— | 
This construction is most usual with the perf. pass. Kadwe 
AéAexral cot, it has been beautifully said by you, i.e. you have 
beautifully said. | 

Obs. 1. The Greeks make a very frequent use of this pass. construction to supply 
the perf. act., which in many verbs occurs little or not at all, as just now AéAexa, 
which would have been required in the foregoing expression ; see § 97. Obs. 6.—That 
this construction is liable to frequent ambiguities, is unquestionable, (wdvra cot 
AéreKrat, you have said all, — all has been said to you)—but a careful attention to 
the context easily removes the ambiguity. ; 

5. According to the general rule it is only the nearest object, 
in the accus. with the act. voice, which can become the subject 
of the pass.; and this rule is strictly observed by the German, 
Latin, and other languages. But as many an object, which in 
Greek stands with the act. in the gen. or dat., actually is from 
its nature its nearest object, or at least can readily be under- 
stood as such, ayeXcty revoe, fo be neglectful of one, morebecy tivt, 
to gwe credit to one, the Greeks allow themselves to say like- 
wise in the pass. ra robrov mpaypuara apeArsirat i7d Twv Dewy, 
(are neglected by the gods,) &  Webornge ov moredverat, (the lar is 
not credited,) whilst in German we must say, éo the liar no cre- 
dit is given, &c. 

6. The pass. in Greek may also be construed with an accus. 
Whenever the act. (according to § 131, 5.) has two accus., and 
the accus. of the person becomes the subject of the pass., the 
accus. of the thing continues to be used for the object of the 
pass.; ex. gr. of maidec Sidacxovtat awppocbynyv, the boys are 
taught modesty ; apaipeBeic tiv apxiv, who has had the command 
taken from him. 

7. The two last-mentioned instances are frequently found 
combined in one proposition, so that the dat. of the person, 
which stands as the more remote object with the act., becomes 
the nomin. of the pass., and the accus. of the act. continues to be 
the object of the pass., ex. gr. émirpérav to LTwxpdree thy dlac- 
sav, (to entrust the arbitration to Socrates,) becomes 6 Ywxparne 
émirpémerat thy Slarav, Eurip. riv & ke xepwy apraZomar, she is 
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snatched away from my hands, Plato Tim. 60. To 6d? bo rupdc 
TO votepoy Trav tEapracbiv, this from which all moisture has been 
withdrawn by the fire; dédArocg éyyeypappévyn EvvOjpatra:—vmd 
ToAEwe THY HyEuoviay wexlarevTo :—TloounDede bm’ derov éxelpero 
To hap (where xelopey signifies to tear from) :—éxxorei¢ rovc¢ 
dp0adp0%bc. 

Obs. 2. Respecting the accus. case with the pass. roice, see § 136. Obs. 1. The 
accus. in those instances quoted above in No. 6, and similar ones, (see § 135, 4.) has 
nothing peculiar in itself. It is merely the idea of teaching or of taking away, which, 
independent of the pass. and middle voice, demands an accus. for its object. The 
German language is not capable of this constuction, but we meet with it in Latin, 
ex. gr. humus poscebatur segetes. The verb in some instances (like the act. ac- 
cording to § 131, 3.) governs even as pass. an accus., which contains the import of 
the verb as subst., to add an additional determination adjectively ; ruwrerac xAnydc 
wod\dc, he is struck many strokes. 

8. That the verbal adjectives in réog and rog are pass. by their 
nature follows from § 102. Ods. 2. and about their signification 
see ibid. 

9. Precisely on account of this their pass. nature, (the verbal 
adj. ro¢, however, merely when it conveys the idea of possibility, 
compare below Odés. 6.) they refer in their connexion to the 
subject of the act., which is in the dat. in the way mentioned 
above, at 4. ex. gr. Toro ov pnrov éarl por, this is not to be 
spoken by me, i.e. I dare not say it, ‘H moXAr1¢ woheAnréa aol eon, 
the state must be assisted by you, i.e. you must be useful to the 
state. But frequently this relation, as being of .a more general 
nature, is omitted, when the sense is, one must, one can; Avurfoc 
6 rowovro¢g vouog Kal ovK éaréog Kipiog elva, this law must be 
abolished, and not permitted to be valid. 

10. The neut. réov in this way, with or without éoriv, corre- 
sponds to the Latin nomin. neut. in dum, dexréov éoriv, or merely 
Aexréov, it must be said, one must say; it then assumes all the 
relations and connexions of the verd, ex. gr. aperny Exev wepa- 
réov, one must endeavour to be virtuous; roig Aoyorg TeocEKTéoV 
Tov vovv, one must apply the mind to the speeches; ravra wravra 
mwomréiov pot, all this must be done by me, I have all this to do. 
The corresponding use of the neut. rév (but without any such 
verbal connexions) 18, ex. gr. Biwrov tort, one can live; roig ovK 
eEirov éort, who cannot go out, Hesiod. 0. 7382. 


Obs. 3. The Attics employ the verbal réoy in the same sense in the pl. : Badtoréa, 
it is necessary to go; ovvexmoré tori rny rpdya, the lees must be drunk along with tt. 
(Compare § 129, 1.) 

Obs. 4. Another Attic peculiarity is the verbal adj. in réov, which, as it were by 
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virtue of its intrinsic meaning dei, sometimes has the subject of the act. in the accus. 
instead of the dat., Plato Gorg. 507. Tov Bovdcuevor eddaipova eivat swppocbvny 
Owxréov cat doxnréoy (Heind. ad Plat. Phedr. 128). 

Obs. 5. Verba deponentia (§ 113.) being also employed passively in some of their 
forms, also give verbal adj. in the same sense as if they came from regular actives ; 
ipyaZopar, I work, ipyaoréy, what can be worked, or is worked, ipyacréoy, one must 
work, the work must be done. Even in some verbs, whose pass. or med. assumes a 
signif., which may be considered as a new simple meaning, and as active, the verbal 
adj.,in some current or familiar connexions, also has both meanings, that which 
proceeds from the real active, and that which proceeds from the pass. or med. ; 
wetoréov one must convince, from weiOw, and one must obey, from weiPopat.—But it 
is very remarkable that in rpéropat, (I turn to, go to,) the aor. 2. pass. érpannv 
forms a particular verbal adj. in this sense, rpamnriov. 

Obs. 6. The verbal adj. in rg have sometimes the same signification, but not the 
same construction with the part. perf, pass.; for with regard to the latter it isa 
mere adjective ; ex. gr. roinrog made, mrExrog plaited, orpemroc twisted. 


§ 185.— The Middle Voice. 


1. Before we enter on the use of the middle voice, we must 
exclude all verbs deponent properly so called, for with regard to 
their signification they have become real actives. On the other 
hand we must not exclude such middle voices, as take their 
aorist from the passive voice, a part of which we have already 
enumerated in § 113. Obs. 5. 

2. The main signification of the medium is reflective. A verb 
has a complete reflective signif. whenever the sudj. of that verd 
is at the same time its immediate object, which in the active 
voice stands in the accus. Thus, for instance, Aovua: 1s equivalent 
to é¢y@ Aobw eu? or tuavrov, I wash myself, I bathe. But it must 
be remembered, that this first and proper meaning constitutes 
a real medium only in a very limited number of verbs. When 
the same relation is to be expressed in any other verb, it can 
only be done by means of the reflective pronoun, iuavrov, éavrov, 
&c. 


Examples of real media are: arayyxecOa, to strangle one’s self ; 
améxecOat, to keep one’s self off, to abstain; apuvecda, to defend one’s 
self; gvAarrecBat, to guard one’s self against any thing, to take care ; 
éyyvacba:, to bail one’s self (to become bail); xpepavyveba and its 
compounds, to hang one’s self ; wapacxevaleaba, to arm one’s self, and 
those verbs which denote an operation on one’s own body, and where 
in the active voice ro aapa may be supplied instead of the accus. of the 
person, ex. gr. Novebat, ypiecOar, yupralecOar, evdvoacBar, dropdpyru- 
aBat, xeipeaOat, orepavovobat. 
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83. Many verbs lose their original reflective meaning, and 
become either real infransilives or are at least translated in an 


intransitive way, for want of a corresponding reflective ex- 
pression. 


Examples: oré\detv, to send; oréddeobat, to send one’s self to some 
place, i. e. to travel; daivvoba, to feast. The case is the same with 
wopeverOa, to travel; dalvecOa, to appear; maveaBat, to cease; mda- 
fecBat, to wander, to rove ; evwyeioBa, to feast ; KotmacOat, to rest. 

Obs. 1. These media bear the same relation to their act. verbs as the immediate 
cerbs do to the causatives ; hence there are some passito-media, which having such 
a simple signif. appear exactly like deponents, as yetopuat, I taste, onmopat, I rot, 
EXropat, I hope, of which the actires, which seldom occur, can be expressed only 
by a circumlocution with causing to: yevw, I cause to taste, give to taste; onnw, I 


cause to rot, make putrid ; tXrw, I cause to hope, give hopes. See also paivopar in the 
Anom. 


4. But the medium also becomes a verb transitive just as easily 
and may have in most cases an odject in the accus. with it. This 
is most readily the case, when the active is construed with two 
accus., in which instance one of these continues with the medium, 
ex. gr. tvdbw tiva xitava, I put a coat on one, évdtoua yirova, I 
put a coat on myself. To this class belong most verbs de- 
noting an operation on one’s own body, though in German one 


of the accus. casus, expressing: the person, is to be translated 
with the dat. 


Examples. tccacba, to put on clothes, xeipecOat, to cut one’s hair 
(ex. gr. Keipopat rny Kedaddy, for Keipw Ene rihv x.) orepavoveOa, 
dropopyvucba, Novoba (ex. gr. rac yxEipac, i. e. one’s own), Vrodjacac- 
Bat and irodvecbat, to put on or to take off (one’s shoes), éyxadunrecOar, 
to wrap one’s self up, and others. 


5. But the medium may also have an object of its own, when 
a new meaning, as we have just seen, arises from the reflective 
action of the verb, which is conceived as transitive; mepacovy 
riva, to carry over (across a river), med. repaovcba, (properly 
to carry one’s self over,) to cross over, pass.; hence it then has 
the river in the accus., wepatovaa tov Tlyo.v, to cross the Tigris. 


Examples. gofeiv reva, to frighten any one, goBeicbat, (properly 
to frighten one’s self,) to fear, likewise go[f3eicOat rove Oeove, to fear the 
gods ; ride, to pluck, rihreoOat, to pluck one’s self, to pull out one’s 
own hair ; and as this is an action by which one mourns over a person, 
rikAecOat riva, to mourn over any one (by pulling out one’s own hair), 
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alcxiverr, to shame, to confound, aicyivecBai riva, to feel shame in the 
presence of somebody ; gvAacaeabai riva, to be on one’s guard against 
somebody. ‘That all these verbs adopt in the middle voice a new 
meaning, is very obvious from our not being able to substitute for 
aicxvvopal ce the words aicyivw éué oe. It is the same with dpvre- 
o8ai reva, to defend one’s self against somebody. 


6. In all the instances mentioned, the medium arises from 
the usual ¢rans. construction of the act. with the accus. (pof3ov- 
pat, for tym goo ue). But just as (according to § 134, 5, 7.) 
the pass. proceeds sometimes from the construction with the 
more remote object, namely the dat., so does the medium; and 
the other object, which was in the accus. with the act., is put in 
the accus. also with the medium, ex. gr. rpocroimjoal rivi zt, to 
acquire something for any one, (ex. gr. a country for a state,) 
mpooronjcacbal ri, to acquire for one’s self, appropriate to one’s 
self.—Hither belong the great number of middle voices, in 
which the more reflective meaning becomes less and less promi- 
nent; it is often merely hinted at by the form of the verb that 
something happens which may be hurtful or useful to the subj., 
or that the action of the verb stands in some inward relation to 
the subj. Thus for instance Oivar vdépouc, to impose laws, ap- 
plied to a conquered state, where the conqueror is not subject 
to the laws, whilst 0éc@ac vduove means to propose laws, said of 
a state, which gives fo iéself its own laws ;—orhcacba trodmaov, 
elxdva, to erect a trophy, a statue to one’s self, for one’s own 
deeds. Though it be true that Greek writers do not always 
strictly observe this difference, since in these cases they often 
use the active instead of the medium, still they rigidly observe 
this difference in so far as they never use the middle voice where 
the active ought only to be employed, that is to say, where 
the action stands in no inward relation whatever to the subject 
of the verb. (Compare below, text 8.) 


Examples : ropilecBai rt, to procure something for one’s self, 1. e. to 
acquire or obtain something ; xXatecBa, to bewail, to lament, ex. gr. 
ra wa0n, one’s own sufferings ; but krAalev ra waOn rivog, to bewail the 
sufferings of another ;—ovppayov roteicBai teva, to make an ally of some 
one ;—xkaraorhoacba gidakac, to place guards ;—aipecBat, to take up 
something, ex. gr. wodepor, to undertake awar; ovvalpeo@ai rut wodEpor, 
to share the dangers of war with somebody, i. e. to support another in a 
war ;—etpioxoua, I find for my own use, i. e. I get (nanciscor) ;— 
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d&yec8at yuvaixa, to take a wife ;—xAnpwoac8a, to win by drawing lots; 
KaramparreaOa, to execute, to do something on one’s own behalf ;— 
eioxopiZecBar, to get for one’s self or for one’s own kindred, for in- 
stance, to procure provision for a town, and the same with éxxopileoBat ; 
—Ciabéabat ra rij¢ woAewc.—Hence the ideas of pushing something 
away (from one’s self), or of disdaining, despising, are usually expressed 
by the middle voice: droowoac8at, amoxpoicacba, drobécba, and 
many others compounded with do, rpoéoOat, wpofsadrAcaOat, &c. 

Obs. 2. Thus it comes that a verb having two accus, in the active, may retain 
both in the middle voice, whenever a relation to the subject of the verb is to be pointed 
out. Aira ct rovro, I ask this of you (leaving it undetermined whether it be for my- 
self or for another person); but airovpai oe rovro can only mean, J request this of 


you for myself. This construction however occurs but rarely ; see Schneider on 
Xen. Anab. I. 1. 10. 


7. The medium expresses a reciprocal action just as fre- 
quently; véuecBa, to distribute amongst ourselves, dtadréyesOat, 
to converse (with each other). 


Examples: BovdeverOat, dtaddAdrrecBat, orévdeoOat, orovdoraeicBat, 
Giadicacbar; besides all verbs denoting to differ, to quarrel: 
dtagépeaOat, xpiverBat, dtaxorrilecOar, duadopariferOar, axpoPor{ieaGar, 
pedorepetaBat, dywvileaOa, which for the most part, as payerOa, change 
into the signification of a deponent. 


8. Another kind of reflective action is when something 1s done 
to me or for me by my orders, which is expressed in English by 
the verb ‘to get, ‘to get athing done” Thus xefpoua signifies 
I shave myself, but also I get myself shaved; the pass. capjvac 
refers only to a state of passiveness, ‘to be shorn,’ like a sheep. 
Here too the more remote relation occurs; qapariOeuat rod- 
meCav, I get a table set before me; mcbdw, I let out for hire, 
puaQovual rt, T hire for myself; didabacbat vidv, to get one’s son 
taught ; xaradtcaca riva, to condemn one, xaredtkacauny avrov, 
as it were, I have got him condemned to my advantage, 1. e. 
I had him cast, I won a law-suit against him. But we also 
meet with a medium of this kind even without any reference to 
the subject, when it ought to be rendered simply by the infin. 
act. with the verb ‘to cause’ or ‘to get ;? Cyrop.1, 4, 18. where 
it is said that the young Cyrus took the arms, a 6 wammoc 
éxetrointo, which his grandfather had got made. Hence zopecPebw, 
Igo as ambassador, moeoBeboua, I send ambassadors. 


Obs. 3. The above instances are sufficient to give a general idea of the reflective 
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power of the middle voice, and to show that the nature of the relation to the subject 
always is determined by the nature of the terb, and by the context, which must 
be learned by practice and comparison. But it must be observed that the relation 
to the subject frequently is very remote and weak, so that its designation might be 
omitted without impairing the sense, especially when it is pointed out by the 
nature of the verb itself ; and in some verbs and individual instances, the relation 
has completely vanished ; ez. gr. ideiy and the poetical idécOac are exactly the same, 
and so are in prose azogaivey and arogaivecbat, to manifest, prove; mapiyey and 
mwapsxecOat, to afford. The medium is also often used to express some shades of 
meaning, or in combination with collateral signif., as in aipsiy, to take, aipeioOat, to 
select: NaBety and AaGéicPat, and others. But these instances must be particularly 
treasured in the memory, like other peculiarities and anomalies of the language ; 
this requires a careful attention, because a relation may be imperceptible to us, 
which was instantly perceived by the Greeks. 

Obs. 4. But it must not be supposed that there actually is a middle voice for every 
eerb, which from its nature and signif. is susceptible of one. The best Dictionaries 
must be consulted whether a verb has a medium, and whether this medium has a 
particular signif. 

Obs. 5. When the more remote relation to the subject is, for the sake of distinc- 
ness or emphasis, expressed by a pronoun, (like éuavrov, éudc, &c.) the mediun, if 
there be any, is still employed, though it is not requisite in that case. Thus 
Demosth: for instance (in JDfid.) says, Téypappat tuaur@ ravra, I have noted that 
down. 


§ 136, 


1. The verba media, which take their aor. from the pass. 
voice, are enumerated in § 118. Ods.5. The number of those, 
which appear more or less as verbs passive, might still be in- 
creased, were it altogether possible to draw a strict line of 
demarcation between the verbs passive and middle; for the 
signification of the tenses preponderaies either to the middle or 
to the passive voice according to the usage of speech, although 
grammar distributes the forms of them partly among the one 
and partly among the other. 

2. The construction of the odject in the accus. is far from 
being decisive, whether a verb be passive or middle, since 
both these voices admit of this construction, for instance joxf- 
Onv riv réxvnv, I exercised myself, may be translated into our 
language in the middle form, yet in Greek it might have been 
conceived in the passive. 


Obs. 1. Respecting this accus. of an object, we have further to remark, that all 
those passive and middle rerbs, which have an object in the accus., may be considered 
as representing new intransilice ideas; their construction then coincides with 
that of verbs intransitive of the active form, which so frequently are construed with 
an accus. case. Hence we may state the rule in this manner: in all intransitive 
verbs, whether of the active, passive, or middle voice, the noun, to which the import of 
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the verb refers, is put in the accus., therefore ddy@ rd¢ yvabouc, aicyivopai oe, 
mAnrropat ry Kegarny, &c. 

Obs. 2. The more ancient language uses in many instances the aor. of the middle 
voice, where the modern one uses that of the passive; ex. gr. Hpacdpny, ixotpnoapny; 
in some verbs the aor. has a peculiar signification, ex. gr. oréA\ecOat, to travel, 
oradjvat; oréd\d\ecOat, to clothe one’s self, and also to send for, oreihacOat. 

Obs. 3. When the aor. med. is in use, the aor. pass. may also be used as the pass. 
of a peculiar signif. of the med.; ypageic, written, from ypagery, but also accused, 
from ypagecOat, ypavacbat, to accuse. 

Obs. 4. The use of the fut. med., and even in some few cases of the aor. med. in- 
stead of that of the pass., has been stated above, § 113, 5. 


8. That the perf. and plusg. pass. exactly like the pres. are 
the real perf. and plusg. med., is unquestionable from a great 
many examples, of which we had two in the preceding Section, 
8.—émeroinro, and Obs. 5. yéypaupar: Cyrop. 7,3, 14. "Axtvaxny 
wadat wapeckevacpévn oparre Eauriv, having long before provided 
herself with a sword, she killed herself; 7, 2,12. Sarérpaypat, 
I have obtained, accomplished ; Isocr. éridederypévoe thy rovnplav, 
having given a specimen of his malice; Xenoph. Symp. 8, 
25. peutcOwutvoe xapov, one who has taken a piece of land in 
farm, &c. 


See § 113. Obs. 3. and 4. compared with § 97, 5. and Obs. 5. about the perf. 2. 
commonly called perf. med. 


§ 1387.—Of the Tenses. 


The two tenses aor. and fut. III. are peculiar to the Greek 
language. Of the latter we shall treat in § 138., but to know 
the nature of the aor. we must compare the other preterites. 

1. The perfect tense is to be separated from all other pre- 
terites, as it is not used in narration. It partakes of the nature 
of the present, and is distinguished from it only in so far as 
the present denotes an action as not yet accomplished or as 
still taking place during the present time, whilst the perfect 
denotes an action as wholly accomplished and terminated, 
though likewise in the present time. It merely connects what 
has happened, as past, with the present time; ex. gr. I know 
it, for I have seen it. This connexion with the present time 
may not always be expressed, but the perf. by itself alone 
conveys the idea of it. J have seen it,i.e. I am one of those 
who saw it. Now that I speak, tt ts already over, tt has hap- 
pened. 

2. The tenses used in narration are the aor., imperf. and 
plusgp. Of these the imperf. and plusgp. narrate with refer- 
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ence to some other fired time, the aor. however without any 
such reference or presupposition, Any narration given with 
the aor. carries the mind to the past, and brings the events 
successively one after another before the hearer or reader, 
without pointing out the time in which the related events stand 
to each other, ex. gr. Tippoc 6 Baawsdc ddebwv éevérvye xuvi 
poovpovvre vexpov—xai éxéXtvoe ue’ Eavrov KoulGev, and so on. 
But in the midst of the narrative it is sometimes necessary to 
state the circumstances by which the thing, which happened, 
was attended, when it happened; this is done by means of the 
imperf., "OAlyate 8& VorEpov hutpate eéraate jv Kal wapijv 6 Kiwy, 
idwr 8 Tove povéag 2EéSpape, (this again aor.) and so on; and if 
that which was also already past, or had already happened at 
that time, is connected with the narrative, it is done by. means 
of the plusgq. 

3. But if the reference to timé be sufficiently apparent from 
the context, the aor. may also be used instead of the perf., and 
in the narrative instead of the plusq., ex. gr. Xen. Memor. 1, 
6, 14. Socrates says, Tovc Oncavpode roy raXat copay, od¢ éxeivor 
xaréXurrov év Baf3rlore yoaavrec, déoxouat, where the sense ob- 
viously requires the perf., which they have left behind in books. 
In every discourse in which there is much mention made of the 
past, and always in such a way that the mind connects it with 
the pres., the Greeks most generally use the aor. instead of 
the perf., which is generally used alone in our modern lan- 
guages; and it is only when the speaker lays a particular 
stress on the time of an occurrence, that the Greek employs 
the perf., and ina narrative the plusg.: all this is, however, 
greatly influenced by euphony. The uncertainty, or indefinite 
notion, from which the aor. derives its name, is properly limited 
to the time past. 


Obs. 1. The aor. is used instead of the plusg., Cyrop. 5, 1. her husband was am- 
bassador in Bactria,"Emeppe 5t abrov 6 ’Acovpiog repi ovppayiac, had sent him; 
Thue, Ot AOnvaior edOd¢ iretdn aveywpnoay—fZippayo Eyévovro. Poets use this 
aor. far more frequently than the plusg. itself. Whenever a duration of time or a 
repetition of what has happened is to be expressed, the imperf. may be also used 
instead of the plusqp. in modern languages. Compare Krueger on Xen. Anab. I. 1, 6. 


4, The idea of one thing taking place simultaneously with 
another, is nearly connected with that of duration. Hereby it is 
not meant, that any thing, which takes place simultaneously 
with another, must really occupy a certain length of time; it 
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simply means, that it is to be conceived as something lasting, 
on account of its occurring, during the time that something 
else happens, should even that action fill but ¢he space of a 
moment ; ex. gr. all were asleep, when a scream was heard; 
or I was just opening my mouth to call for him, when he entered. 
Hence arose a second usage of the imperf. in Greek, according 
to which this tense is employed whenever the related occurrence 
is to be described as of some duration, but the aor. whenever 
it is to be conceived as only momentary ; ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 
5, 4, 24. rove piv ovy meAracrag 2déEavro of Papfsapor, (they re- 
ceived them, MOMENTARY,) kat iuaxovto (and were fighting with 
them, A DURATION,) éret & éyyic¢ foay of OmAtra, (as they ap- 
proached, NATURAL IMPERF.,) érpamovro, (they took to flight, 
MOMENTARY,) kat of meAractat evOic etrovro (pursued them, DURA- 
TION). This often points to a difference in the sense, which 
is easily overlooked ; for when it is said, for instance, ‘O xéwy 
2£Spapue, cal kaNvAaxre abrove, it necessarily conveys the idea of 
a continued barking ; but if the expression be xa@vAaxrnos, it 
would be the barking of an instant, as momentary as the 2&é- 
Spauev. The imperf. is thus constantly employed, when some- 
thing, which was customary or done habitually or frequently, is 
related of a time which is gone by ; M&wv 6 Koporwviarne jobte 
uvac Koewy eixoot, Milo of Crotona ate twenty minas of meat, 
i, e. used to eat. 

5. This difference between what is momentary, and what 
implies a duration, occurs also in the time present, and in the 
future. The language, however, has no double form for it in 
the indic., but in the dependent moods the Greek language 
can always make the distinction. Of these, 

the moods of the perf. and future 
express the time of their indic. ; but 
| the moods of the pres. and aor. 
do not mark any time whatever'. In this case there is a 
double form, which is perfectly indifferent with regard to time, 
rimray or ripat, pirge or giAjone, &c.; and the Greek writers 


1 The moods of the aor. however have sometimes the signif. of what is past, as 
for instance in Aristoph. Ran. 1416. rév Erepoy AaBwv dre, ty’ EAOyC py} parny, 
that thou mightest not have come in vain. The infinit. is frequently to be understood 
in a similar manner, as in Xen. Anab. III. 1,6. sromrevoag pn re mode riic 
TOAEWS, ot UTaiTtoy Ein Kipw pidroy yeria@at, i.e. ei Kipp gidog yévorro.—For the 
ay the aor. see text 6. and for the conj. aor. instead of the Latin fut. exact. 

» 4. 
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avail themselves of this double form, so as to employ chiefly 
the moods of the pres. tense to denote an action or occurrence 
of some duration, and the moods of the aor. for a momentary 
one. For instance, when Demosth. says, (Phil. I. p. 44.) 
Tothpete wevthxovra wapackevdcacBai gnu div, slr adtrodc ovTw 
Tag yvwuac Eyev, he wants the men of war to be immediately 
equipped, hence the momentary aor.; but the feeling or disposi- 
tion, which he recommends by yvuwpac tyev, has some duration. 
Again, (p. 45.) “Iv 4 dia rov p6Bov—novyxlav Exn,  rapidov 
ravta aptAakxtog AngOi, it is obvious that here too zyy has a 
duration, and Anpb) is momentary. The case is the same with 
the imper. (p. 44, init.) “Ewedav amavra axovonrte, xolvare, xal 
Hn TodrEpoy wpoAaufsavere. Here the moment of xolvare is dis- 
tinctly marked, but the forming of an opinion is something 
gradual, which the speaker did not conceive as momentary in 
his mind ; hence zpoAauavere. See Herm. ad Viger., n. 165. 6. 
But the distinction frequently depends altogether on the view 
of the speaker or writer, and in numberless passages it is 
perfectly indifferent whether we have Aéyew or AéEa, Aéye or 
AéEov. The distinction, however, is not the less true on the 
whole. 

Obs. 2. Even an action of along duration may be in the aor. in the dependent 
moods, whenever its completion is taken into the account, and considered as its final 
purpose ; Plato Crit. 15. Tév waidwy Evexa Botdee Sgr, iva abrove exOpedyc cai 
mavlevoye. 

6. The pari. of the aor. constantly denotes time past, and 
becomes a complete part. perf. ; amoBadwv, who has lost, and 
consequently now possesses no longer,—ya0wv, who has learnt, 
and consequently knows,—Qaveyv, who has died, dead—oi 
meadvtec, those who fell, the dead. 

Obs. 3. Thus Demosth. (in Mid. 52. p. 576.) the true author of a speech full of 
merited reproaches, ‘O mapecynnug ra Epya—oby b soxeppéivog ob0 6 peptpyvynoac 
Ta Cinata Néyecv, i.e. is he who has provided the deeds for it, not he who has prepared 
himself, and taken care to say what is proper. Here we have pepipvnoag quite 
parallel with the tenses of the perf., evidently for the purpose of avoiding the less 
pleasing sound of pepeptpynewc. 

Obs. 4, All that has been observed of the aor. refers chiefly to the Attic 
writers. In Homer the distinction between the tenses is not yet so marked, and 
the imperf. in particular is still frequently confounded with the aor., which was 


‘only, as it were, at its birth. We leave the examples of this assertion to the indi- 
vicual observation of the learner?. In Herod. too, (and perhaps in the Ionic 


2 We will, however, point out a few passages, where the imperf. is connected with 
aor. without any difference in the action legitimating the distinction, Jl. a. 437, 438, 


B b 
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dialect in general,) the inperf. is often used in a progressive narration as an aor., 
that is to say, for the relation of momentary occurrences, of which the existence 
with other events does not necessarily appear from the context, 3,28. i«dXee, 
éxédeve, and frequently jowra, apeiBero, &c. 

Obs. 5. Whenever any habitual occurrence, or any customary event, is mentioned, 
without its being an express narrative, the Greeks frequently have, instead of the 
pres., by which it is stated in other languages and even the Greek itself, the aor. 
(which then marks an indefinite time in the strictest sense,) Demosth. Olynth. 2. 
Micpdy wraiopa dveyairice cai duédvce wavra, a small mistake overthrows and de- 
stroys all again; Mid. 21. Ob yao 4) wAnyn Taptornoe ry dpynyv, GAN 4 aripia, 
obdt ro rbmrecOat—iori devdy, GAdAa 7rd é¢g’ LBpet, where éori shows how the 
preceding zapiornee is to be understood. Isocr. Paneg. 12. (speaking of the great 
games and meetings of the Greeks, contrasted with the continual concourse of 
people at Athens,) Ai piv ddAX\at ravnyvpetc did wodAov xpdvou ovdAdeyEticat 
Taxiwg OtehvOnoay, 7 dé w.r.r. See also Heind. ad Plat. Phad. 49. 

Obs. 6. There is another instance where the aor. seems to be used instead of the 
pres., viz. the indic. aor. after the question ri ob ; ex. gr. Ti obx éiotnoapeyr ; 
literally, ‘why have we not done this?’ i.e. let us do this! Ti ob« éppacag, i.e. tell 
me instantly. (See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 126.) 

Ovs. 7. The Greeks obtained a great latitude in the choice of tenses by intro- 
ducing again the pres. in a narration, whenever the true time is evident from the 
context, and not only by means of the presens historicum, as it is used in other 
languages, to add to the liveliness of the narrative, but in the midst of a propo- 
sition, for instance in Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 16, it is related, that the army of Cyrus came 
to a ditch, and then he immediately adds, Tavrny dt rv rappoy Baovkvg péiyac 
wot avri tovparog, tre xuvOaverar Kipoy mpooedkatvyvoryra. Any other lan- 
guage would necessarily have used the plusg. twice. The case is similar with re- 
gard to the indicat. in intercalated sentences obliquely introduced. See the general 
remark, (bs. 3. in § 139, after H. 

Obs. 8. There are some verbs, the present of which comprises the signif. of a 
perf. Hither belong particularly fjew, J am come, i.e. I am here; ex. gr. Plat. 
Criton. init. dpre ijeete 7) mada; in the same way otxopat, I am gone, I am off, 
whereby the imperf. gyero has the appearance of a plusg. And usually the pres. 
of the verbs denoting to hear, to learn, (aeobw, ruyAdvopat, parvOdrw, aicPavopat,) 
is used where we employ the perf. Again, rixrety revd has, besides the signif. of 
begetting, that of being the parent of any one, whence it must be frequently under- 
stood as a perf.: woAXov ct Ovnroic Gkioy rixrec rarnp. 

Obs. 9. And just as there are in every language certain expressions introduced, 
particularly in daily intercourse, which appear contrary to its general laws, because 
their natural origin has been obscured by time, there are in Greek expressions, 
which cannot be brought under the rules stated about the use of the tenses ; they 
must be remembered without disturbing the rules derived from the agreement of the 





465. B. 43—45. For it would be absurd to suppose that the landing of the sailors, 
cutting the meat, using the large mantle, had been conceived in the mind of the 
poet as occurrences of some duration, while leading out a number of animals to be 
sacrificed, putting so many pieces of meat on the spits, girding on the sword, 
should have been thought momentary by the same mind ; and Aétre, B. 107, com- 
pare 106, is still more decisive. But it must be acknowledged, on an attentive 
perusal of Homer, that most of the decided imperf. mixed in the narration denote 
the repetition of actions which are necessarily of some duration, and that we do not 
easily meet in Homer with aor. where there is a co-existence in the time, or where it 
18 @ repeated action. 
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language in all the rest. Hither belong the #4» dpa instead of the pres. in argumen- 
tative observations, See Heind. ad Plat. Phed. 35. originally probably, ‘thus i 
always was, (and is still,)...and I observed it not,’ and further in conversation some 
isolated aor. 1. pers. instead of the usual pres. as jaOny, tryveca, to express the 
decided sensation or feeling attendant on the action. See Herm. ad Vig. 162. and 
Buttm.’s Note to Soph. Philoct. 1289, 1314. See also the Epic ézAero in the Anom. 
wédw. 

Obs. 10. The circumstance that the pres. and imperf. constantly denote a duration 
without completion, has given birth to the custom by which several verbs, of which 
the action is only completed through the concurrence of another individual, as one’s 
giving by another accepting, one’s sending away by another going away, are used in those 
tenses merely of one part of the action, or as is said de conutu, (which expression, 
however, is neither accurate nor sufficient,) Herod. 7, 221. Aewvidne gavepdg tort, 
(here tantamount to jy, according to Obs. 7.) roy pavrey adroriprwy, iva pr 
cuvarédnrai og, 6 8 dromepropmevoc atrig piv obk aédtre, (forsook him not,) 
roy 62 maida—drimepwe, where the last aor. forms the antithesis or contrast to the 
preceding pres, Thus didwor, édidov, must frequently be rendered by offering ; 
weiOee is properly only suadet, not persuadet. Consult the examples stated in the 
Index to Demosth. Mid. sub voce Praesens. 

Obs. 11. The verb péd\Aecy with an infin. is used in a periphrastic sense for the 
simple fut., with this distinction, that by the fut. the action of the zerd is removed 
to a future indefinite time, but by the circumlocution with pédAXey, the period is fixed 
from which the action of the verb is to be conceived as taking place ; hence péAAw 
woety (I am (now) one who shall do it).—This verb conveys at the same time the 
collateral idea of shall or must, hence & yueMrov waoxeyv, what I should suffer. The 
difference between the pres. tense or the aor. of the infin. employed with péAAey 
lies again in the duration or momentary performance of the action ; but the fué. of 
the infin. is also commonly used by a kind of pleonasm ; Demosth. Mid. 21. and he 
did all this in the presence of people, ot abrov iratvéicecBat pera ravra jpeddov, 
(Lat. § qui eum erant laudaturi,’) where we should say more precisely, of whom he 
could foresee that they would praise him. 

Obs. 12. The perf. has also a conj. and opt., and the future has an optative, which 
are really used whenever that kind of uncertainty or contingency which is peculiar 
to these moods (see § 139.) agrees with the time of these tenses. For instance, 
EiOe 6 vidg vertenrot,—Oh that my son had conquered! ei riveg eiceAnrvOorer, if (by 
chance) some had entered, elrrev Sre HEoe npéog rpiry, he said that he should come the 
third day. But the moods of the pres. and of the aor. assisted by the context being 
sufficient in most of these instances, and the indic. being also very frequently em- 
ployed in sermone obliquo, (compare § 139. Obs. 3.) the former are used only for the 
sake of distinctness, and therefore require no particular elucidation here. And even 
then the periphrastic form, ex. gr. wegtAnewe & and einy is generally preferred to 
the conj. and opt. perf. The imper. perf. occurs in its principal 2 pers. chiefly in such 
verbs only, of which the perf. has the signif. of the pres., as céxpaxOt, Kexnvere, (see 
the Anom. xacxcw,) pippvnoo: the 3 pers. especially of the perf. pass. marks a con- 
clusive resolution, let it then be done / and frequently supplies an energetic expression, 
ex. gr. Nov 62 rovro rerodApnoOw eimeiv, be it dared, Aristoph. Vesp. 1129. aere- 
p2c0w, be it attempted, i.e. attempt it. 


§ 138.—Fulurum 3. 


1. The fué. 3. in both form and signif. is properly composed 
of the perf. and fuf.; it transfers into futurity what is com- 
Bb2 
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pletely past and accomplished; Plato Rep. 6. ‘H woXrrela reAtwe 
KEkoounoeral, av 6 TOLOUTOE auUTHy értoxory PbAGE, the state will 
have been perfectly arranged (not be arranged, Lat. adornata 
erit civitas, not adornabitur) when it is superintended by such 
a governor. Aristoph. Nud. 1436. udrny guot xexAabcerat, (com- 
pare § 134, 4.) then shall I have wept in vain. The perf. fre- 
quently denotes a situation which is still continuing, ex. gr. éy- 
yéypaupa does not mean simply I have been inscribed, but also 
I am inscribed, am on the list. The case is the same with this 
fut., Aristoph. Eg. 1871. Ovdeig kara omovddg pereyyoadnacrat, 
"AAN Gerep iv rd Towrov, tyyeyoaperat, none shall for any con- 
sideration be transferred from one list to another, but every one 
shall continue inscribed as he was at first. 

2. Hence this is the proper fut. of such perf. as obtain a 
particular signif., which may be conceived as that of a pres.; 
AéAeurrat, it is a remnant, dedeiperat, tt will be a remnant, (AEXdg- 
Onoera, it will be left behind,) xéxrnuat, I possess, péuvnua, I 
remember, KexTnoopat, mevioopuat. 

3. The Attic writers, moreover, employ the fué. 3. in the 
pass. voice of several verbs as a simple fut. pass. Independ- 
ently of the verbs déw and mimrpdoxw, (see the Anom.) this is 
chiefly the case with weratcouat, xexdYouat, which ought never 
to be taken by a forced interpretation for the original fut. 3. 
nor ought this to be done with other verbs in which this fut. 
(with Attic writers) sometimes has the usual signif. of the fut. 


pass., a8 SeBAnooua, AeAéEouac and others, which we leave to 
individual notice. 


Obs. This fut. 3. has, however, a particular emphasis in some verbs, and denotes 
either—1.) it shall be, I will have it 80, Soph. 47.1141. Menelaus’ speech, “Ev aoe 
ppaow, Tord’ écriv ovxi Oarréoy—is answered, Xv 6’ dvraxovoe TovToy we reOa- 
Werat, where the usual ragjoerat would not have been so energetic by far ; or 2.) 
hastening, ppafe, nai wempaterat, (Aristoph. Plut. 1026. cf. 200.) properly, speak, 
and it shall be done, i.e. it shall be done instantly. And it is apparently from such 
passages that the ancient denomination of this fut., paulo-post-futurum, was derived. 


§ 189.—Moods. 


1. The indicat., as the mood conveying the idea of certainty, 
and the imperat., as that of command, agree in their essential 
parts with the usage of other languages. Conditional, hypo- 
thetical, or dependent propositions may be expressed in Greek 
in two ways, either by the conj. or the optat., whilst other lan- 
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guages, for instance the Latin, have but the conj. The conj. 
mood in Greek is used in propositions containing an assertion 
on which experience or the future has to decide, in how far 
this assertion will hold good or not; the optat. however is used 
whenever any assertion is to be conceived as merely hypotheti- 
cal or conditional, without any reference as to whether the fu- 
ture or experience may confirm it or not. 


Obs. 1. Though the nature of the conj. and optat. points to their being merely 
employed in dependent propositions, still there are certain instances in which they 
occur even in simple or principal propos. We shall treat first of the latter :— 


I.—The Con). in Simple Propositions, 

1.) as the expression of doubt and reflection (conj. dubitativus or deliberaticus). 
The ¢onj. occurs in this instance scarcely otherwise than in the first person. 
Such propositions ought to be conceived as dependent ones, since the verbs 
BovrAkt, O6detC, ode olda are either added or to be understood, ex. gr. 1é0ev 
Bovdet dpEwpat ; where shall I begin? BotrA& ovv cxoraper ; Anacr. ri coe 
OéXet¢ rotnow ; (conj. aor.) or without such verbs : exw ovv cotrd airiov; 
shall I tell you the reason? Plat. Theet. 1].—vty deotow adOic; Luc. Dial. 
M. 30, 1.—ri wow 5 17 BO; wot rpdrwpac; Eurip. Jon. 758. cirwpev fj 
orywpev, y Ti Spaoopey ; This conj. may be also sometimes found in the 
second and third person, ex. gr. wot rig EAOy; Dem. Mid. 10. 6 rowovroc 
mworepa pi Op dixny; 

2.) as the expression of gentle command or of a wish, (conj. adhortaticus,) 
merely in the first person, principally of the plur., ex. gr. iwpev, let us go, 
Wwpev, cupBovrAedwpey, &c. 

3.) instead of the imperat.in the second and third person, but only in com- 
mands negatively expressed, with py and od pn ; in which case the con). 
aor. is used, (see § 148, 3.) ex. gr. wn rpécyc ; Soph. Ant. 84. ddd’ ody 
wpopnvucye ye rovro pydevi. El. 1035. aX’ ob ror’ &E suovye pr) pabyc 
roe. 

4.) In Epic writers we frequently meet with the conj. of the aor. for the real 
Jut., and the origin of this usage may be explained by the signification of 
the fut. in the ancient language not having been so distinctly marked as 
it was in later times ; ex. gr.o¥ ydp mw Toiovc idov avépag ods iOwpat, 
nor nay I ( probably) see any more, Il. a. 262. nai mroré Teg simgat, f. 459. 
This conj. occurs even in the midst of the most decided futures, ex. gr. Od. 
pt. 383, ducopas eic ’Atdao nai dy vexvecar gasivw. 


Il.—The Optat. in Simple Propositions. 

1. as the expression of a wish: Plat. Phadr. extr."Q Ooi doinré pot cary yeré- 
oat rdvdo0ev mrovooy Oé vopiZorpe roy copdy, &c. This optat. serves 
likewise for softening down the harshness of command, and is thus used 
for the imperat.: Hom. Od. &. 407. rdxcord pot évdoy éraipor eler ; it is 
also used for expressing the will and design, usually in the first person, and 
similar to the conj., but with this distinction, that the optat. does not, like 
the conj., compel to immediate action. Od. 2. 383. dAAd POEwperv EdXovTecg 
—Biorov § abrot cai xrnpar’ Exwpev, dacodpevor—oixia & adre xeivov 
Pnréoe Cotpey Exery, 70 Sorig Srvior. 

2.) with ay, see 3, 4. 
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Obs. 2. The usage of the Epics respecting the moods in simple propos. coincides 
with that of the Attic writers. The only peculiarity of the Epics is that they use 
the part. dy and xé by far more frequently. (See below 3.) 


2. The conj. and optat. are principally and properly em- 
ployed in dependent sentences. The remark that the conj. 
mostly accompanies the principal, the optat. the historical 
tenses, 1s based on the nature of these moods; see Text 1. 
The Greek says, for instance, ov« oléa dro: rparwyua, (non 
habeo, quo me vertam,) because I suppose that the future - 
will decide whither I am to turn. Hence the conj. follows 
after a perfect, (the latter implying by its nature a present 
time,) and after a future; and even after an aorist when it 
stands for the perf., according to § 137, 3. But in a narration 
the mind is carried back to the past, and thus identifying itself 
with the person which acts or speaks, abstracts completely from 
any future time which is to decide or has already decided on 
what has been stated; ev. gr. ovx pdsv Swot roatofuny (non 
habebam, quo me verterem). 

3. The use of the moods is intimately connected with that 
of the particle av; whereby this part of the syntax becomes 
so very complicated and difficult. The nature of. the part. av 
consists in its modifying the meaning of a propos. construed 
with the conj. or optat., and hence arose a second usage of this 
part., that of being annexed to other words. It points out 
that the import of a sentence is to be considered as depending 
upon a certain condition, without however explicitly mentioning 
it, (at least in most cases,) but leaving it to be inferred. The 
part. av therefore implies in fact always a whole sentence con- 
taining a condition.—We shall now treat of the particular cases 
in which it occurs :— 

1.) dy with the indicat. of the present and perf. is a combination which is im- 
possible, since the certainty and positive nature of any assertion would 
become uncertain by its being made dependent upon a condition. When 
we therefore meet with dy in a propos. construed with the pres. or perf, 
the part. dy does not belong to the indicat. but to another word in the sen- 
tence ; ex. gr. in olpat dy, ode ay old’ Eri—, the part. dy belongs to the de- 
pendent propos. (see for more examples in Obs, 4, below). But it may be 
connected with the tndicat. of the fut. by way of softening down the deci- 
sive character of any assertion made with regard to future things, ret 
to the conj. aor. instead of the fut. ; see Obs. 1. I. 4., ex. gr. Od. y- 80 
ipeat, Ow71d0ev etuéy byw 06 K& ror Karadskw. Tl. a. 174. wap’ Eporye cai 
G@AXot, of KE pe TyNoovet, 


2.) ay with the indicat. of the historical tenses signifies— 
a.) the repetition of an action, in so far as this same repetition is to be 
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conceived as dependent upon certain conditions, but the existence of 
which is merely hinted at by the addition of dy; for instance, éroiee 
dy, he used to do, viz. as often as circumstances would admit of it. 
This usage is very common with all writers, 

b.) In the same manner is &y used with the historical tenses, whenever 
the sense is to be conveyed that any condition under which an action 
may or might take place, may or might possibly not be fulfilled. 
The imperf. is then employed with &y, respecting an action the im- 
possibility of which exists in the present time ; if in the past, the 
plusq. or the aor. with ay, ex. gr. toiovy dy rovro, I should do so (the 
idea in the mind of the speaker is d\X’ od moiw) ; and with a ne- 
gation : ob« dy éroinoa, ovn dv tmeroinxery, I should not hace done 
so (mentally supplied : dX’ ézoinaa). 

Obs. 3. Omitted in dy with verbs denoting that something ought to be done, or 

might be permitted, as ypijv, ie, mpoojner, tEjv, Evy, ex. gr. Soph. El. 1505. 

xony 0 ebOdg elvae rnvde rotc waar Oixny, 

doTic Tipa mpadocuy ye TOY vopwy Ode, 

creivey’ Td yap TWavovpyoy ovK ay hy woAd. 
Here the reason of the omission is, that the idea in the mind of the speaker is not 
aXX’ ob xpn ; for the necessity of the fact is not here denied, but the fact itself. 
To the latter words, however, the reply is, d\X’ gore wod\d.— Effjy yap arogev- 
yey, I might have fled (mentally supplied, dAX’ ob« aziguyov). But as soun as 
one may reply, adAd dé, Eeore or ov Osi, the part. dy is again employed. It is for 
the same reason that Gy is usually omitted with the verbs woedov, Eedrov, Edn, 
éGovdouny.—See for another instance below E. 3. 

3.) The conj. describing an object aa existing only under gertain conditions 
which are to take place either in the present or future time, involves in 
fact always the part. dv. We therefore may say that its being added to 
aconj. is superfluous. Hence no simple propos. are ever construed with 
ay and the conj., at least not in good Attic prose. But if we meet with 
the conj. with dv in dependent propos. or such as begin with a conjunction 
or a pronoun, the part. dy is, according to the usage of speech, to be sepa- 
rated from the conj. mood, and is intimately to be connected with the con- 
junction or the pronoun, ex. gr. tav, éméray, (for ei Av, ddr’ Av, 3¢ ay,) &c. 

4.) The optat. construed with a@y serves for expressing a mere sulyective opi- 
nion, limited by certain conditions, and is therefore employed to convey a 
doubtful assertion or the idea of a bare possibility, and which is rendered 
in English by may, might, &c.; ex. gr. lowe dv ody riveg dmirimnoeay 
roic eionpévotc, some perhaps might find fault with what I said ; add’ ody, 
etzroe rec Ay, but some one might say— 3; ndéwe dv Oeacainny ravra'—ré 
owparoedéc toruy ov tig Av dWatro, the corporeal is what can be touched. 
This is the manner of speaking, owing to that modesty or moderation so 
peculiar to the Attic writers, which is used for the most positive assertions 
and predictions, or for avoiding the more positive character of the future 
tense ; ex. gr. ob yap dv raye HON yeyernpéiva rg vuvi Boneig ewrvoat 
SuvnGeinner'—ovdc av giyorg, you will not escape; yévoiro 0 dy wav by 
T@ paxcop xpovy. Lastly, this optat. with ay is likewise employed for 
softening down the harshness of command ; hence Aéyorg ay for AEye’-— 
Xwpoic ay tiaw, Soph. 


4. When the particles and pronouns compounded with aév 
are construed with the con. of the aor., the latter constitutes 
a presupposed preferite, and consequently if the context points 
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to a time to come, it becomes a future preterite (in Latin 
futurum exactum). 

Examples: Dem. Mid. 10. xpn dé, Grav pev riOnobe rove vdpouc, 
Orotot rivécg eloe oxometv® Emeccay Ce Ojobe, pvdrarrev Kal ypHcOa, but 
when you have given them; éredav &mavra axovonre, Kpivare, when 
you shall have heard all, then judge ; atrn } mapackevd dtapeivac duviy- 
ceral, Ewe ay Tepryevwpeba rwv ExOpwv.—dragOepet 6, re Gv AGB7." 

5. Any conditional, contingent, or uncertain expression which 
is expressed hypothetically, may, owing to its construction, be 
rendered in Greek by the infinit. or the participle with the 
addition of av. This advantage of imparting the power of the 
opt. or indicat. with av to the participle and infinit. gives to the 
Greek a great superiority over all known languages. The 
infinit. or participle however can never be employed instead of 
the conj. with ay, since, according to text 3, 3, the part. ay is 
never to be construed with the conj. mood, but is to be con- 
nected with certain conjunctions or pronouns, and therefore 
must be omitted whenever the conjunction or pronoun be 
omitted. 

Examples: Otovrat avapayécacba &v avppayovg mpocdaPdrrec, 
they think they might repair their defeat, if they had allies (dvapa- 
xéoawr’ av, ei mpoohaBaey, see below, A.); raAAa aww, woAX’ av 
Exwy eirety, whilst I could say a great deal more. Herod. 7, 139. viv 
ce "AOnvaiove dv ric A€ywr, (who might say,) owrhpacg yeveoBat ric 
"Edda dog otk ay tkaudpro. Plat. Crit. 9. of padiwe droxrivvdvrec cal 
dvafwwoxdpevol y’ av, ei oloir’ hoav, who lightly put to death, and would 
probably restore again to life, if they but could (dveBwaxorr’ dy, see 
3, 2. b.) 

The part. av, if placed after the verbs Soxetv, olecBat, 2AriZev, 
ovx tort, and similar ones, imparts to the infinit. of the aor. the 
power of the infinit. future. 

Examples: Oix torw Eva dvépa av SuynOiqvai wore &ravra ravra 
apagat, it is not to be supposed that any man should ever be able to 
perform all this (duvnOjvai wore without ay means, would have per- 
formed all this); éddxet dv piv yoéwe wdyra dtarpaka:, (on the position 
of av, see Obs. 4.) it appeared to us that he would gladly perform all 
this. The same applies to the part. of the aor. with dv after such 
verbs as are construed with the participle instead of the infinit. See 
§ 144, 4. a. 


Obs. 4. As to the position of dy, it is to be remarked that it never can begin the 
sentence. But the question after which word in the sentence it is to be placed 
depends in many cases upon the choice of the writer, or upon the intention of ren- 
dering the uncertainty sensible either a little sooner or a little later, or in some 
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instances it is added to some word or other without any such reason. Thus it is 
frequently placed directly after the opt. or indicat., but never after the conj., for the 
reason quoted above in 3,3. The part. dy is likewise frequently annexed to the 
adverbs ric, mc, yap, and to ovx, obdeic, &c. not only in sentences construed with 
the conj., but also in such as are construed with the opt. or indicat. We have 
already mentioned the expressions oluat dy, ode ay oida, in text 3,1. Examples 
of this kind are: Plato Phado 116. otpat dy, we tyw Aéyw, movoic, where dy 
belongs to wototc. Tim. p. 26. b. ode dv old’ ci duvainny dravra ty pynpy wad 
AaBeiv, ice. ef duvaipny Ay, ‘whether I could,’ viz. if I were asked. ’Edoxes av 
npiv noéwe wavra Ovarpazat, where ay belongs to the infinit. The position of ay 
in sentences like the following is to be noticed, Demosth. Ol. 1, 13. (5.) ri ody dy 
rig et7roe ravra Atyetc Nuiy viv, where dy, though belonging to eizor, is connected 
with ri ody of another sentence. Plat. Phado p. 87. a. ri ovv av gain 6 Abyog 
Erte amworéic, instead of ri ody amoreic, dain av 6 A. Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
680, 26. ée rovrov rov Pydioparog eupwhivrog ay, ei py Oc Nac, HOiknyro ot 
Baorkic, i.e. ei rd W. ExupwOn, of Bacrsic ndixnyr’ dv, (would be wronged, see 
below,) e¢ pi) de’ ypde (i.e. if it were not for us, see § 150). 

Obs. 5. The particle dy, like a negation, is often repeated twice or three 
times without imparting any additional strength to the sense. This is the case 
principally in such propositions as those in which ay is combined with one of the 
words quoted in Obs. 4., and where dy is repeated with the mood, (viz. either with 
the indicat. or opt.) ex. gr. wig av tor’ agixoiuny av'—oik ay P0avoig dy; or 
when sentences are intercalated: Soph. El. 333. wor’ dy, ei cbéivog NaBout, 
SnrAwooun’ dv ol adroic ¢povw. See Heind. ad Pl. Phedr. 138, Herm. Opuse. IV. 
p. 188. ; ; 


6. The dependent propos. in which the moods are principally 
employed, are of a manifold nature. The rules respecting the 
moods in these propos. are not to be separated from those in 
simple propos., and the conj. and opé. stand therefore in de- 
pendent propos. only when their usage agrees with the general 
rules noted above. Hence it is a mistake to consider the moods 
as dependent upon: the preceding particles; on the contrary, 
the particle is frequently modified by the following mood. We 
think it useful to take a short review of the different kinds of 
dependent propos., in order to follow up the general definition 
in the various instances in which the moods are applied, and 
to be thus enabled to see which constructions are predominating 
in dependent sentences, and the reason why they are made use 
of. We shall treat, 1.) of conditional propos., 2.) of relative 
propos., 3.) of propos. beginning with the particles of ¢ime, 
4.) of propos. containing a reason or cause, 5.) of propos. ex- 
pressing any purpose or aim, 6.) of propos. expressing conclu- 
sions, 7.) of transitive propos. with Gri, we, that, 8.) of direct 
and indirect interrogative propos. 

§ 189. A.—Conditional Propositions. 

In every conditional propos. the condition is considered 

either as possible or as impossible. The possible case is either 
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expressed as quite certain and positive, or as the partial and 
subjective meaning of the speaker, or as dependent upon a 
future time and experience. This gives rise to the following 
cases :— 

1. Possibility, without any mention of uncertainty, ci with 
the indic.: si {3odvrnoe, cat norpaev, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened ; si re Exec, ddc, if thou hast any thing, give it. 

Obs. 1. The future time is in itself always uncertain, or at least dependent upon 
certain conditions : hence the Greek gives in such cases the preference to the conj. 
mood. But ei with the fut. indic. is used as often as any condition in being ful- 
filled is either feared or hoped for by the speaker ; since the mind of the latter, 
being affected by the probable result, keeps no more within the boundaries of mere 
reflection, but anticipates at once the event, as one which has been already real- 
ised; ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 4,7, 3. ry yap orparig obk Eore rad imernoaa, ci py 
AnpoueOa rd ywpiov. Plat. Phedo p. 107. c. 6 wivduvog ddgeey Ay devdc elvar, 
ei rig atric (rjc Wuxiic) dpednoe. Eurip. Hel. 1010. adccoinney ay, ci pr 
admodwow. See in particular the example in 5. below, in Eurip. (Or. 559.) and 
some others quoted by Krliger on the passage in Xen. quoted above. 


2. The condition is of such a nature as to be decided on by 
experience (or future time). That the conj. mood must be 
used in such cases follows from its general definition in § 139, 1, 
and that dy is then joined to the particle, (édv, jv, dv, Epic 
el xe, Omdrav, &c.) follows from 3, 3., ex. gr. éav re Exwpev, 
Swaoper, if we should have any thing, we will give it to you, 2dv 
tig Tiva THY UTA XOVTWY vouwY pr Kadwe EyEV HynTal, ypapéoOw. 

Obs. 2. It is, however, not against the Grecian usage of speech to omit some- 
times the part. dy ; the propos. is then merely construed with ei and the conj., and 
the case is essentially the same with the preceding one, yet with this exception, 
that the condition is to be considered as less dependent upon casual events, and as 
one which in future time is certainly going to be realised. This construction is 
also to be met with in Attic writers : ez. gr. Soph. Zid. R. 873. tBpic, ef wodkrAGy 
umepTAnoby, a condition, the fulfilling of which is likely to result from the nature 
of the UGpr¢ itself ; ibid. 198. rédec ydp et re vdE Ady, rovr’ én’ ypyap Epxerat. 
Not so certain is this passage with the Epics: JJ. a. 340. «. 257. (see for more 
examples in Herm. Opusc. 1V. p. 97. 8.) 

8. The condition is merely a supposition of a case, (a mere 
hypothesis,) which may in itself be possible, but which is to be 
considered in the mean time as entirely independent from the 
idea as to whether it will be realised in future or not: ei with 
the opt. In the conclusion, (see below, 5.) the opt. with Gy is 
usually employed, ex. gr. ci tie ravra mparrot, uéya w av wpedrn- 
aes, if any one should do this, he would render me a great ser- 
vice; et tig ravta Kal’ avira tEerdceev, evpor av, if any one should 
examine this, he would find. 


Obs. 3. On the very rare and doubtful instances in good Attic prose where édy is 
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combined with the op¢. on account of a preceding historical tense, see the general 
remark in Obs. 2. (after H.) The connecting of tay (as coming from ¢ dv) with 
the opt. would make one condition dependent upon another ; or with other words, 
would point out the improbability of what has been stated in the preceding condi- 
tional propos.; as is the case, for instance, in Xen. Hipparch. 7,4. Hv 62 7 piv 
wodtc Toéem Hratini Ta vavTiuad—rove Oi inmmiacg dEtwoEre Ta derd¢ TOU Teiyoug 
Ovaowleyv, where however another reading has diiwoy. But ci dy, separated with 
the opt., occurs more frequently ; in these instances dy is to be referred to the 
opt., and it then forms the mood which is noted in § 139, 3, 4, for instance in Xen. 
Cyrop. 3, 3, 55, and in indirect questions in section H. 


4. Impossibility or unbelief, or, in general, where a case is 
imagined, of which it is presupposed that it does not exist. 
In this case the imperf. without Gv is usually employed for the 
present time, and the conclusion in the second part of the pro- 
pos.is expressed by the imperf. with av, (compare § 139, 3. 
2. b.) ex. gr. el re elyev, 2did0u av, if he had any thing, he would 
give it. Here the idea is necessarily in the mind of the 
speaker, but he has nothing. When the case refers to the 
time past, ci with the indic. of the aor. is used, and in the 
conclusion the aor. with dv: ex. gr. ei tt Eoxev, EOwxev av, if he 
had had any thing, he would have given it. But the two sen- 
tences may refer to dissimilar times, ex. gr. ci treloOnv, ovx av 
nppwarouy, had I obeyed, (complied with advice,) I should not now 
be ill.—It follows of course that a proposition, which, if not 
hypothetical, would be expressed in the perfect, is in this case 
rendered by the plusgp., and the present by the imperf. ; ex. gr. 
Demosth. Ol. 3. p. 32. ei yap avrapkn ta Wndlopata Fv, ovK av 
Pidurro¢g trocovrov UBpixe yodvov. 

Obs. 4. When the conclusion refers to the past, but is at the same time to convey 
the idea of duration, it is rendered by the imperf. with dy, ex. gr. Herod. 7, 139. xai 
obrw av in’ dudérepa 9 Edddg tyivero urd Hépoygot. Demosth. Mid. p. 523. Reisk. 
wayvr’ dy ideyey ovrog rére. Thuc. 1, 9. ob dy ody vnowy tw ray reptotktowy 
ymepwrnc Wy ixpdre, et py Te Kai vaurixoy elyev. 

5. The sentence containing the conclusion is not confined to 
any definite construction, because sentences of this class are to 
be considered as independent or simple propositions. The opt. 
with ay therefore in independent propos. may just as well follow 
after ci with the indic. as after zav with the conj.; and on the 
other hand, the conclusion, expressed by the indic. with or 
without Gv, may equally well follow after ei with the opi. 


Examples: Plat. Apol. p. 25. b. modAy ay ree evoatpovia ein wept rove 
véoug, eb tic per povog adrove drapBeiper, ot 0 dAdot Whedovary. Com- 
pare Hipp. Min. p. 364. a.—Eurip. Or. 559, ei yap yuvatkeg é¢ rd’ 
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ovcey avraig vy Gy odAvvat mocetc.— ibid. 1130. ei perv yap cic yuvaixa 
awhpoveacrépay Lidog peOsiper, Cvoxdehe ay iy pOdvoc.—Plat. Prot. p. 
334. b. vloy kal 6 Kompoc,—ei 0° EBéAaLC Ext rove mropOovg Kui rove véoug 
Kkd@vag émtfudX\ev, warvra amddAXAvocv.—Xen. Anab. 5, 1,9. éav ody 
kara pépog puddrrwpev Kal oxorépev, Hrrov duvawvr dv Hude Onpgv of 
moAéuor; (the latter example is taken from a speech most instructive 
respecting conditional sentences.) The fourth case alone (see text 4.) 
is of that kind where the first part of the proposition and its conclusion 
stand in a reciprocal relation to each other; the mere indic. there- 
fore (without dy) stands usually only in such cases as we noticed in 


§ 139. Obs. 3. 


B.—Propositions beginning with pronouns relative. 


1. The adverbial pronouns, or the relative adv. of place, (ov, 
drrov, &c.) of time, (jvika, &c.) of manner, (we, 6rwe, &c.) are of 
course to be reckoned among the pronouns relative. These 
relative propositions (which must be well distinguished from 
indirect interrogative propos. in section H.) are either con- 
strued like independent propos., or, when considered as de- 
pendent ones, the same constructions as are already enume- 
rated in conditional propos. are to be attended to. 

2. We therefore only observe that 1.) propositions with the 
indic. either refer in a specified manner to a preceding pron. 
demonstrative, whether it be expressed or merely understood, 
or they are of a more general nature, (beginning with eric, 
éaticouy,) in which case they correspond with the Latin propos. 
construed with guicunque ; 2.) that in propos. with the conj., 
ay is always joined to the pron. relative, and then the sentence 
is always of a general character; 3.) that in propos. with the 
opt., av is either omitted, in which case they are also of a gene- 
ral character, or they are intercalated sentences belonging to 
an oblique speech, (see Obs. 4.) or @v is added, and then it 
forms that mood which we have mentioned above, (or it may 
have originated in the change of the conj. into that of the opt., 
see Obs. 4.) 4.) that the historical tenses in the indic. with ay 
are used wherever they would be employed in a simple propos. 
All these different cases will be easily understood by the fol- 
lowing examples :— 

Examples: Aw & ijkovaa.—Xen. Anab. 6, 5, 6. eOarrov, érdaouc 
éwedadpPavev h orparca; id. Cyr. 3, 2, 26. dwow, dcov rig dnmore 
téwxe.—Eurip. Iph. T. 39. Ovw yap, d¢ dy caréXOn ryvode yv “EXAny 
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avnp.— Troad. 1031. vépov dé révde ratg ddAatae Beg yuvactt, OvicKecy, 
iirig av mpodg woowv.—Xen. Anab. 2, 5, 32, of immeic, did rov mediov 
éhavvorrec, grove Evruyxavorev “ENAnmt, wavrag Exrecvor, (compare 
below C. Obs. 2.)—Hell. 2, 1, 32. Avoavdpoc, BidoxA€a Epwricag, S¢ 
rouc ’Avopiovg xaraxpnpvicee, (a fictitious case,) ri etn adkwog wadeiv, 
dréogater, (sc. rov ®.)—Cyr. 2,1, 4. Bovdevodpeba, Srwe ay apora 
dywriloipeba, how we might fight in the most advantageous manner. 
—Eur. Hel. 815. pi gorev éXic, f pdvn owOeciper ay, (see for more 
examples in Matthiz’s Gram. § 528.)—Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 26. ‘Hpi éeé 
Owhirikoy péev Tv, @ tows av éduvapeba otrov auPavew ovdey re 
dgOovoy. 


Obs. 1. The usage of adding dy to-the particles relative is, as far as Attic prose is 
concerned, beyond doubt ; but the Epics use far more frequently the mere conj., 
ex. gr. Il. a, 229. 7 Tord AWidy tori—OWp’ arroapetoOa Boric o&ev ayrioy siry. 
The tragic writers sometimes imitate this mode of construction, (see A. Obs. 2.) ex. gr. 
Soph. Trach. 251. rov Adyou 8’ ob xpn POdvoy, yuv7, wpoceivat, Lede Srov mpaxrwp 
gavy; yet not without sufficient reason, since the question is here of a definite 
object. 

Obs. 2. We meet very frequently with the future indic. where in Latin the con. 
must be used, in relative propos., which express an aim or purpose, or wherein the 
meaning is, that something ought or may be done; ex. gr. Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 2. 
Edoke ry Onpw rptaxovra dvdpac édécOat, ot rode mwarpiovg vopoug Evyypaover, 
xaQ’ od¢ modtrevoovet.—Anab. 7, 6,24. dyopg St txpHcOe omdvia Exovrec, dTwy 
wyyoec8e.—In the same way we meet after negative sentences with the indic., 
where in Latin the conj. must be used. Hell. 6. 1, 4, (5.) wap’ tuoi oddeic 
pecbodopei, Soric pr ixavicg Bore ica roveiy ipo. 

Obs. 3. In certain modes of speech, the imperat. may be also used after particles 
relative ; ex. gr. otc’ 3 Sopaoov; olc6 we zroinooy in tragic writers ; also in the 
third pers.: olc8a viv & pot yevéoOw. Eurip. 

Obs. 4. For the use of the mere conj. and other moods in indirect questions see 
below H. 2; for the opt. with dy after historical tenses in the principal propos., and 
for the opt. and indic. in intercalated sentences, in the middle of an oblique speech, 
see the general remark (after H.) in Obs. 2. and 3.; for the inf. after particles relat. 
see § 14]. Obs.; for the fut. with «2 after particles relat. in Epic writers, see § 139, 
3, 1. 


C.—Propositions beginning with the particles of time. 

1. Particles of this kind are: we, Sre, émdre, eet, Ewe, 86, ov,= 
mpiv, tore; the Epic juoc, doa, evre, and others. Their con- 
struction agrees essentially with that of relative propositions, 
these particles partaking for the most part of a relative nature. 
We shall therefore limit our observations to some particular in- 
stances, and quote examples for common use. The construc- 
tion with the conj. adds again dy to the particles of time, with 
the only exception of wc, which in this combination signifies either 
as, when, or it tends to express an aim or purpose. See below. 

Examples : Oi wodépuot, we eldov rove Mydove, tarnaay.— Xen. Anab. 
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3,1, 9. elwe dé Gri, éxecday raytora f orparela Atjin, evOue dxowépee 
abrév.—ibid. 3, 5, 18. raphyyyetAay, execd) decrvnoecay cuveocxevacpévouc 
mavracg avaravecOat, kat ExecOat vik’ Gv ric mapayyetAn.—Plat. Phed. 
p- 101. d. et dé rig abritc rife broBEcews ExXotTO, yaipey eyo ay Kai obK 
amoxpivato, ws av raan’ exeivng OppnOevra oxépaco. 


Obs. 1. That Homer omits very frequently ay in propos. construed with the conj., 
corresponds with the observation we have made with regard to the particles rela- 
tive and the particles expressing a condition ; ex. gr. dN’ Gre ynpdoxwot wOALY KATA 
g0’ dvOpwrwy, Od. o. 408. and in many other passages. For examples in later 
writers and their interpretation see Herm. Op. IV. p. 103. 

Obs. 2. The opt. is usually employed with the particles, conveying the idea of 
repetition, especially with éwdrve ; this is likewise the case when there is any men- 
tion of specified facts ; in such instances we meet far more rarely with the indic. 
The part. éréray is used with the conj. (but Homer may, according to Obs. 1., use 
the conj. with éxére.) The reason for this combination lies of course in the moods, 
since, for instance, in dadre ol wodéspuoe Eriotvro, Amexwpovy, the approach of the 
enemy is here to be conceived as the subjunctive motive of repeated retreat, though 
the retreat itself has been already stated asa fact. But when we read for instance, 
éxéray orparomedtiwyrat, ragpov weptBadrovrt, the proposition expresses the 
customary practice as a fact, excluding every allusion to an opinion upon that point.— 
The construction with éméray and the opt., which is very rare, is easily explained 
by the following examples : Xen. Cyrop. 1, 3, 11. e160’ dad ray feos imi rd deixrvor, 
Aéyoty’ dv, dre Novrat. Compare besides the general remark, (bs. 2. (after H.) 

Obs. 3. “Ewe, Epic dgpa, with the indic. expresses the idea of duration, during which 
something happens, and signifies in this case, #0 long as, or, when used to express a 
momentary action, till. “Ewg dy with the conj. (€or av, Epic eicdxe or sic Sre ne) 
also signifies till, but with this distinction from Ewg with the mere opt., that by the 
former a limit is set to the principal action by the introduction of another, whilst 
by the latter the acting subject itself sets a limit to the principal action. Attentive 
reading will furnish the student with a sufficient number of examples. For an 
example with the opt. and ay after éw¢ see text 1. 

Obs. 4. The particle piv or mpiv h (Epic wapog), before, the very opposite to the 
foregoing part., is construed with the accus. with the inf, but admits likewise of the 
construction with a definite mood. It is difficult to point out accurately the differ- 
ence between these two constructions, since Homer, for instance, combines the conj. 
or opt. and the infnit. in one and the same sentence, without any essential distinc- 
tion; ex.gr. Il. p. 504. Od. 8.373. mapog alone, as conjunction, is always construed 
with the inf., and wpiy seems to give the preference to the indic., in the case of dis- 
tinct facts being quoted, which have already taken place : (Od. 6. 180. Soph. Gd. 
T. 775.) whilst the inf. and conj. are principally used whenever there is any allusion 
to future events. For an example with the opt. (where the inf. might have been 
used equally well,) see Z/. ¢. 580. and for the opt. with Ay see Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 48. 


D.—Propositions expressing any cause or reason. 


1. Besides some particles of time, as éel, ére:dj, which may 
likewise convey the idea of reason or cause, there are the conj. 
Sri, Sudrt, ovvexa, which belong to this section. They are con- 
strued either with the indic. when any reason or cause is to be 
represented as a fact; or with the opt. when the former is to 
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be stated as merely existing in the mind of the speaker. We 
therefore meet with the latter mood for the most part only in a 
narration. ‘ 

2. The conj. cannot be construed with these particles; for 
every sentence containing the reason (even when it refers to 
the future) of the action expressed in the principal proposition, 
stands to the latter in a relation on which experience and time 
have already completely decided. For when I say, for instance: 
“TI write now, because he will soon be here,” it is just the same 
as if I said: “ because I know he will soon be here.” 

3. The opt. with av, and the historical tenses with av, are but 
modifications of sentences expressed by the indic., and are 
therefore sufficiently explained by what we said in § 139, 3. 

Examples will be furnished by attentive reading. For an 
example of the indic. with av see Jl. 0.228; of the opt. with av 
see Aristoph. Plut. 120. 


K.—Propositions expressing any aim or purpose. 

1. The conjunctions denoting purpose or design are we, iva, 
(Epic d¢oa,) and yn, to which we may also reckon ézrwe, when 
it 1s to be rendered by ¢hat; this is the case when it stands after 
certain verbs which signify to exhort, to be afraid of, to endea- 
vour, to be cautious, ex. gr. wapaxaXkiv, puddtreaOat, Spay, ém- 
péXrcoOa, wire pot, woatreav, &c. Their usual construction is 
with the conj., even after historical tenses, whenever any pur- 
pose is not distinctly to be represented as the intention of the 
subject. Nothing, however, is more usual than that the conj. 
is alternately employed with the indic. fut.; the same as was 
the case with the part. relative, when they imply any aim or 
purpose, (see B. Obs. 2.) ex. gr. Thuc. 2, 3. EvveXtyovro—sérwe 
py Oia Tov dav davepol wow idvrec, &c.—38, 4. Erpaccov, 
drwe tic BonPaa HEe.—l1, 56. Expaccev Swe TorAEuOS yévnrat. 
1, 65. EvveBodbXrkve roic aAAOtg ExwAsvaat, Swe 6 airog avriayy. 
Xen. Cyrop. 4,1, 18. Spa, ui woAAGY ExdoTw Huov Kat 6¢0adApov 
kal xeipwv Sehoer. 

Obs. 1. The elliptical construction of dawe¢ is here to be noticed, since the verb, 
which denotes exhortation, is to be supplied, and the sentence with drw¢ stands 
thus in the place of a strengthened imperat. In this case, too, the part. drwe is 
either construed with the fut. indic. or with the mere conj.: ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 
_1, 7, 3. dawg EvecOe avdpeg Aktor rijc tdevOepiac, show yourselves truly men, &e. 


fésch. Prom. 68. $rwe py cavrdy oixrieig wore, Xen. Cyrop. 4,1, 16. drwe py 
avayKdacwpey abrov,, dyabove yevec@at '. 





1 In consequence of remarks, which were however of too narrow a compass, 
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2. With regard to the use of ézwe, we, and iva, it is further 
to be remarked, that 6rwe and we, in the construction with the 
conj., frequently take av, whilst tva in the signification of iz 
order to (German damit) stands without av; hence ty’ ay can 
only mean ubicungue. Again, drwe and we, as particles de- 
noting purpose or design, can only be construed with the indic. 
fut., whilst iva with the fut. only signifies where. For examples 
see Herm. Op. IV. p. 121. 

3. All these conjunctions may of course, when coming after 
historical tenses, be likewise construed with the opt., ez. gr. 
Xen. Laced, 2, 2. EdSwxev a’ty pactryogopouc, Srwe Tipwooln 
(rove matcac), ci dé. Plat. Rep. 3. p. 393. E. amévar o? 
éxéAeve (rov Xpianv) cal un épeBiZev, iva owe otxade EAPou, or 
after another opt., see Xen. Cyr. 1, 4, 25. 


Obs. 2. We have seen in text 1. that propos. expressing design and purpose may 
be construed with the conj. after historical tenses; in the same way it is to be ex- 
plained from the nature of the opt. when d7w¢ or tva are construed with the opt. 
after principal tenses ; ex.gr. Xen. Anab. 1, 6,9. cupBovrdsvw roy avdpa rovroy 
ixrrodwy motticbat we rdxrora, we pnKére Céot rovroy puArdrreoBat, a\AG oxoAH 
ein apty. 

Obs. 3. When 4y is annexed to S7we¢ or we with the opt., the same mood is then 
formed, which we noticed in § 139,3,4. Thus, for instance, gikwy gero SetcAat 
we ouvepyode Exot, he thought tobe in need of friends, 80 as to have assistants. (Anab. 
1,9,21.) But Cyrop. 4, 2,29. Kpotcog rag yuvaicag rpoarerip aro rijg vucric, 
we av pgoy topevowvro, that they might travel in an easier manner ; ibid. J, 2, 10. 
abrég re Onog, kai rdv d\dAwy éExtpereirat, Orwe av Onpwer, that they might be able 
to hunt. Compare Cyrop. 3,1, 1. Jl. r. 331. Eurip. Iph. T. 1025, &e. and the 
general remark in Obs. 2. (after H.) 


4. Lastly, when the meaning is to be conveyed, that any 
purpose or object would have been gained, if something had 
happened otherwise than it has, the indic. of an historical tense 
with av ought to be employed according to rule; but the 
general usage is to omit dv in this case. 


Examples: Soph. Gid. T. 1392. ré p’ ob AaBwy Exrevac ebBuc, we 
Edetta pywore, EvOev iv yeywo; that I might never have discovered 
whence I came; and shortly before: tv’ av rupdAde re kal KAbwy pincer. 


Dawes had laid down as a rule that the particles Orwe and od si never are con- 
strued in good Attic writers with the conj. aor. 1. act. and med., but constantly with 
the fut. indic. This rule was found to be frequently confirmed by MSS., and in 
consequence many passages have been altered in modern editions, even without the 
authority of any codex, the alteration being but trifling, oy¢ into cetc, cwpey into 
copev, &c. But it was soon discovered that there would be no end to correcting, 
and that there are passages which are not so easily mended, as for instance, Eur. 
Troad. 445. Orwe ynpwpeBa. Plat. Rep. p. 609. b. od.ydp roye ayaQoy pyrore re 
azo\toy. This rule laid down by Dawes, and the subsequent corrections, have 
therefore been abandoned. 
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—The same in Plat. Meno p. 89. B. rév véwy rove dyaove dy 
épurdarropev —, iva pinceig avrove deépOetper, that nobody might have 
spoilt them. The part. ay retains its place only when the conditional 
sentence is expressed. Xen. Anab. 7, 6,23. eee ra évéxupa rére 


AaBeiv, we pce, ei EBovdEro, EdvvaTo ay ravra étanargy. 


F'.—Propositions expressing any inference or conclusion. 


1. The part. Hore, expressing the idea of an inference or a 
conclusion, is compounded of #&¢ and ré, and means literally 
and thus, in which case it begins the sentence and corresponds 
completely with the Latin itaque, ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 7. 
"Qore, in the signification of so that, may be construed with the 
indic. of all tenses, whenever so that coincides in signification 
with and thus, i.e. when any result is represented as one not 
being intended, but mentioned merely as a fact. 

2. “Qere (for which we is also used) is however construed 
with the infin. whenever any result is to be conceived as one 
which has been intended. 

3. That ®ore may also be construed with the opé. and ay, or 
with the historical tenses and av, (for which latter the inf. may 
be likewise used,) instead of the indic., follows of course from 
the general definition given in § 139, 3. 


Examples: Xen. Anab. 2, 2,17. Oi dé kpavyhy woddjy éxotouy 
Kadovrrec GAAAOUC, Wore Kai rove woArepiove akovery (an intended 
purpose); Ware of pév éyyvrara tHv ToAcpiwy Kal Eduyoy é Tar 
oxnvwuarwy (a circumstance which follows as a fact from the preceding 
intended result, viz., that the enemy had heard the noise). Sometimes 
the design or purpose is not made equally apparent by the construction 
of the inf.; ex. gr. 3, 3, 14. roic Oeote apy, Gre ob ouy wodAH popn, 
GAA avy driyotg HADor*? dare BrAAWace pev pr peyada, dnrdooar Oe, 
wy dedpeOa. It will, however, be easily remarked, even in this con- 
struction, that the writer wishes to represent the connexion between 
cause and effect as one which has been intended. Memor. 3, 1, 9. 
"AAN’ ov Edidakey* Ware abrove Ay ude Céoe Tove re dyaBove Kal rove 
kaxovs kpivey. Ages. 1, 26. mavrec wodcpexa Orha Kareokevalor, wore 
ry wow dvtwo hhyhow av wodépou épyaarnpoy elvac. Thuc. 2, 49. 
ra O& évTog OUTWe ExdETO Wore pce yupvol avéxecOat, Horord re ay é 
Yowp Puypor apace abrove pimrety. 

Obs. 1. The relation between cause and effect, never being uncertain nor holding 
out any prospect of future decision, is the reason why @ove can never be construed 
with the conj., even when the proposition expressing conclusion contains the future 


tense ; this is again easily to be understood from the remark we made in section 
cc 


e 
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D. 2. ; and still less does this relation admit of the part. dy being immediately con- 
nected with wore, since it is the nature of this relation to be conceived as one quite 
independent of any contingent condition. For the same reason the mere opf. is 
quite inadmissible, and one instance as in Xen. Hc.1,13: ef rig ypgro rep 
dpyupip, Wore Kaxtoy TO cHpa ExXoIt—TwE Ay Ere Td apyvpioy adbry woédtpor 
ein, cannot shake this rule, for the opt. belongs, as it were, to the preceding con- 
ditional propos., expressed by thie opt. 

Obs. 2."H wore (less frequently 7 we) after comparatires is usually construed 
with the inf.: vewrepot eto 7 wore eidévat olwy Tmaripwy tornonyrat, they are too 
young to be able to know, &c. The indic. with dy: Anab. 1, 5,8: Oarroy H we ric 
ay wero. 


G.—Transitive propositions after the verbs to say, &c. 


1. The conjunction that after the verbs to say, &c. 1s ren- 
dered in Greek either by the construction of the accus. with inf. 
(also frequently by that of the participle) or by means of the 
conj. Sri, we, poet. ovvexa, GDobvexa. The mere opt. is combined 
with these conj. whenever the sentence, introduced by ér, &c. 
is to be represented as the idea or notion of the speaking or 
writing individual, otherwise the indic. is used, or those moods 
representing it (viz. opt. with av; or the historical tenses with 
av). The conjunctive mood can never be used after these conj. 
for the same reason which we observed in the section of the 
part. denoting any cause or reason. 

Examples: Wavreg dporoyoverv, we t aper) xparcordv éort.—Anab, 
4,5, 10. atrat jpwrwy abrove, rive elev? 6 O€ Eppnrvede elre, Ort Tapa 
Baoéwe wopevoauvro’ ai cé arexoivavro, Gre ein, &c. Or with the indice. 
and opt. alternately (ibid. 2,1, 3). ovroe EXeyor, Ste Kipoc perv réOvn- 
kev, “Aptatog dé medevywe ein, &c.; and the opt. with av: ibid.—xai 
Aéyor, Gre weptpetvecey av abrovc, &c. Compare Cyrop. 1, 6, 3. 1, 3, 13. 

Obs. 1. That the subject of the dependent sentence is frequently put in an oblique 
case in the principal one will be explained in § 151. I. 6. We have but to add, that 
expressions like the following: it is known, manifest, concealed, tt is said, reported, 
are frequently construed in a personal manner ; ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop.1, 4, 2. 6 Kipog 
Ojroc Hv Sre UrepepoBetro ; though more usually with the participle, djXAo¢g Hy 
EmOupay, orevowy, &c. (Anab.) tEnyyédOn thy “Od\vyPoy mroropkay, &c. See 
§ 144, 5. a. and § 151. I. 7. 

Obs. 2. The German conj. dass (that) may be rendered also by Ore als (when) 
after the verbs to remember, to hear ; ex. gr. Thuc. 2, 21. pepynpévoe xai WAaoro- 
avaxra, ore cicoBarwy drexwpnote Wadey: literally, remembering the time, when Pl. 
&e. ; compare Jl. o. 18. 

Obs. 3. The German conj. dass (that) may also be rendered by et, after the verbs 
Gaupatw, [ wonder, dyanaw, I am content, aioxivopat, I am ashamed, and some 
other verbs denoting the affections of the mind ; since the Attics avoided speaking in 
& positive manner even when making the most positive assertions. This e/, how- 
ever, can only be properly translated by dass (that) when it is construed with the 
indic. Xen. Cyrop. 4, 5, 20. oddity Oavpdtw, ei Kvakdpne dxvet wepi rpov. 
Demosth, Mid. 29. ob« goxtvOn ei roodro Kaxdy ixaye tw, that he brought such a 
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misfortune upon somebody. “isch. c. Ctes. p. 537. R. obk ayamg st pr) dixny tower, 
that he remained unpunished. The same after yaderdg gépw. Xen. Cyr. 5, 5, 12. 

Obs. 4. “Ort stands in a pleonastic manner when the very words of an individual 
are quoted ; ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 5, 2,9. 6 Kipog dmexpivaro, Sri, on, © TwBova, 
otopat, &c. 


H.—Dhirect and indirect interrogative propositions. 


1. Direct interrogative propos. are usually introduced by a 
particle of interrogation, as (apa, aAAo re fj, ovKovY, pov; 
double questions by rérepov—73 see § 150.) or by a pron. inter- 
rog., to which also the inierrog. adv.-pronouns belong, as ov, 
moi, &c. They are construed as independent propos., being such 
by nature. The Greek, however, is fond of using in questions 
the opt. with av, as the more uncertain way of speaking: rf 
elmoicg av; mwe av olorro ;—On the conj. in interrogations, im- 
plying doubt, see § 139, 1, 1. 

2. Indirect interrogative propos. are introduced either by 
the part. si (iv), whether, ci wih, whether not, (double questions 
by cire—eire, worsepov—y,) or by the indirect interrogative pro- 
‘nouns or ady. pron.: eric, Sov, brwe, dmnAlxoc; in lieu of 
which the direct interrog. pron. rl¢, wou, &c. are also very fre- 
quently employed. The construction of these sentences agrees 
with that of dependent propos., and is therefore in its material 
points explained, by what we said in the preceding sections. 
We have but to add, that in the construction with the conj., av 
is not to be referred to the interrog. part., as was the case with 
the part. relative. But the Greek makes use of this construction 
only after negative propos., so that this conj. is nothing else but 
the con. deliberativus, explained in § 139, 1,1, which will be 
seen by the following examples: Soph. Gd. R. 1367. oi« oid 
Srrwe ce GW BeBovAcvaIa Kadwc. Xen. Cyrop. 8, 4, 16 (8). ra 
O2 éxkm@para, Edn, ovK old, ei Xpvocavra rotrw do. Eurip. Or. 
718. xovxér’ cistv tAaldec, Own Tparduevoc Odvarov pby w. 

Obs. After affirmative propos. either the indic. (or the mood representing it) is 


used or the opt. ; the latter principally after historical tenses!. Attentive reading 
will furnish sufficient examples. Respecting the indic. see the following Obs. 


1 That we sometimes meet with the con. also after affirmative sentences, cannot 
appear strange, since there are certain affirmative modes of speaking, where the 
conj. dubitativus may be admissible ; ex. gr. in double questions ; Aisch. Prom. 779. 
Edov yap, } ra NotTAa Got ppaow, H Tov éxddcovT’ tvé Comp. Ll. v. 742. 0. 307. 
e. 702. Herod. 1,53. Kootoog éveré\Xero ixetowrgy ra xpnornpia, el oT pa- 
revnrar imi Wipcag Kpoioog, whether he was to risk a war against the Persians ; 
yet afterwards we meet with: cai ci reva orparéy rpoo Oiotro ovppaxor: 
this being a simple question : whether in case the god advised to declare war, he 
should try to get allies. Hither belongs also the seeming independent ai ke or ei xé 
with the conj. in Homer ; ex. gr. Il. ¢. 279. a.420. at ce rvxwpt, wiOnrat. 


cc 2 
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General observations on the use of the moods in dependent 
propositions. 


Obs. 1. The rule, that the conj. stands after principal tenses, the opt. after his- 
torical, has been found confirmed, though only in a very general manner. The 
changing, therefore, of a principal tense (in a simple or independent propos.) into 
an histurical tense, must greatly influence and modify the moods in dependent pro- 
pos. ; for instance, in all cases where grammar distinguishes between the construc- 
tion with the con. and that with the opt., we shall find that the former will be more 
readily combined with a principal tense, the latter more readily with an historical 
one. Ex. gr. the sentence: cai, tay re Exwpev, dwoouey, when made dependent 
upon éxéAevoe would be changed into: «ai spac, ef re Exotpev, dx. Oovvat. Or the 
example from Xen. Anabd. 2,5. in B. 2, with the change into a principal tense : 
ot trmeic, Srp dy rvyxavwow "E\\nm, wavrag xcreivovor. Or that from Anab. 
3, 5, 18,in C.1. wapayyéidvAa dvaravecOar, ireddy deeryvnowor. Thus says Isceus 
de Aristarchi her. 17. of pév, Grav wepi xpnparwy dvoruywot, Tove opErTé- 
pouc avrwy matdag tig tripoug oixiovg cio rorovoty, iva py) peTaoxwee TIC 
Tov warpog artipiag. ovrot dt dpa tig Umdxpewy ovciay Kai oikd0ey eicerwoioury 
opac avrovc, tva nai ra dTapyorvra WpocamoXécetay. However, since the 
use of tlie opt. does not depend alone upon the preceding tense, but chiefly upon 
the notion and idea which the writer intends to convey, we meet with a great 
many instances in which, for example, the construction with the conj. after his- 
torical tenses is left unchanged. This is principally the case with the particles de- 
noting purpose or design (see E. 1,2.) and with p) after the verbs to be afraid, 
&c. (see § 148, 4.) And just as frequently the particles idy, Seri¢ av, dmou ay, 
éveicady are used with the conj. in a narration, principally in an oblique speech, 
when in the direct speech the same construction would be used ; ex. gr. Xen. Hell. 
2,1,24. Avoavdpog rag vaig ixidevoey ErecOar imerdady Ot ExBwWot, ATomAELy. 
Only those propos. which commence with ort, we (that) and the dependent interrog. 
sentences are not readily to be met with, containing the mere opt. without dy, 
when dependent upon a principal tense (see G. and H.). 

Obs. 2. We have observed, respecting the part. dy, that it is frequently found in 
dependent propos. construed with the conj., whilst the opt. does not admit of it. But 
it is by no means unfrequent that, whilst the part. dy in propos. construed with the 
conj. is intimately connected with the conjunction or pronoun, the opt., after the 
same propos. has undergone the change into this mood, retains nevertheless the 
part. dy with the conjunction or pronoun, without, however, forming on that ac- 
count that mood which we mentioned in § 139, 3,4. (We would advise the be- 
ginner to consider in the mean while such and similar instances as exceptions to 
the general rule.) Hence we not unfrequently meet with instances of dor dy, 
iweay, two dy, rpiv ay, oréray, dTwe ay, nay, even bray and édy with the opt. 
mood ; ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 5, 5. init. éwéoredAdey abr ijeav, Two cipBovdrAoy 
yiyvotro, 6,71 av Soxoin mpdrreyv. Anab. 7, 5, 8. tpépynro, wc, drecdday eri 
Oddarray adrédOot, rapadwoo abry BicadvOny. ibid. 7, 7, 57. iMéovro py) 
ameOciv, tpiv adv dwayayot Td orpdrevpa cai CiuBowrt wapadoin. De- 
mosth. Mid. 5. ryv wapackeuny, jv avy wopicatré ric, pecbe xpvat UBpizecOat. 
The same after dray, Aisch. Pers. 448; after gay, Thuc. 8, 27. Yet many of 
these instances are not sufficiently confirmed by MSS., and hence in editions the 
want of uniformity as to the conj. and opt. moods. See besides, Thue. 2, 93. (2) ay.) 
Xen. Anab. 7, 4,2. (Owe av.) 

Obs. 3. The mood peculiar to the oblique speech, principally in narration, i is the opt., 
and hence it likewise usually stands in intercalated sentences belonging to the 
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former ; ez. gr. Xen. Ages. 1,10. Ticcagipyne wpooer, si oreioatro, Ewe EMatEy, 
od¢ wipeco mpdg Baottéa ayyédouc, dtamgateoAar, &c. But as the Greek 
language employs the indic. in dependent propos. far more frequently than the 
Latin tongue, (for example, after the part. denoting purpose or design, see B. 
Obs. 2.) so do we often meet with the indic. in intercalated sentences making part 
of an oblique speech. Greek writers in general are fond of turning suddenly from 
the indirect speech into the direct one, (ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 4, 28. extr. Hell. 2, 1, 25.) 
and in the same manner we suddenly meet with the indic., where, according to all 
syntactical rules, we should expect another mood, and where the Latin tongue 
invariably uses the conj. One example will be sufficient: Anab. 1,3, 14: El¢ dé 
On ele, orparnyode piy EécOar adrAove we Taxtora, ei py BodrAErat Kréapxog 
amdyey’ EMOdvrag b& Kipoy airsivy wrota, wo admwoméioev Edy Ot py dy 
ravra, (see Obs. 1.) nyepdva aireiy Kipor, dsric dtd gidiag Tig ywpag awakev 
wépwat Ot, eat mooxaraAnopivovg Ta axpa, Orwg ph P0aower (see E. 1.) 
pnre 6 Kupog pre ot Kidtxeg xaradaBdvrec, wy moddode Kai TOAAA xpnpara 
EXOPEY 1/9TAKOTEG. 








§ 140.—Of the Infinitive. 

1. The infin. is used in Greek not only in all those instances 
where the Latin language, but also where the German and 
English languages employ the infin. with or without the part. 
(zu) ¢o, and frequently where the three languages use conjunc- 
tions. The infin. is used: 

1.) as the subject of a propos., as in Latin, after the 
impersonal locutions: det, rpoohxe, adv éort, ayaldv ort, 
and many others, ex. gr. det A€yerv’ Hdd Onpar. 

2.) as the completion or determination of certain verbs, 
which do not convey a complete notion without their being 
followed up by an infin. ‘This is not only the case where 
the Latin language likewise uses the infin. as after to be 
able, to be in the habit of, to remember, &c., but also where 
in Latin a conjunction (ut, guin, guominus) stands, as after 
to beg, to command, to doubt, &c. ex. gr. oidar siut rovety’ 
déoual cov mapapévey® trapuviw Aéyev, &c.—About the 
article before the infin. see section 5. 


Obs.1. A definite tense with a conj. (drt, we, Omwe, Hore,) may in most cases 
likewise be used instead of the infin. The use, therefore, not only of the infin. but 
also that of the propos. beginning with conjunctions, is far more extended in 
Greek than in Latin, since the construction is not confined, as in Latin, in certain 
instances to the use of the infin., and in others to the use of conjunctions. 

2. The infin. is further used to denote a purpose or conse- 
quence, where in Latin a conjunction or the construction with 


the gerund or partic. fut. pass. is used. 


Examples : "Edwxev avré dovrw gopijoa, he gave it to a slave to carry ; 
G avOpwroc wéguxe ptdeiv, man is born to love ; wapéyw éEpavroy, épwrgy, 
TL produce myself to be examined ; irmov rapeixe rp avopt avaBivar— 
WAOov ideiv ce: Anab. 2, 2, 3. "Epuol Ovopérw iévae éwi rov Baorhéa 
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ovK éytyvero ra tepa, when I sacrificed to march against the king, (when 
I made the usual sacrifice before the march,) the sacrifice was not aus- 
picious, and further on, “Iévat 6& mapa rove Kipov gidouc, wavy Kada 
iypiv ra iepa iv, but to go to the friends of Cyrus, (to join the friends,) 
the sacrifice was very propitious to us; taken from the common ex- 
pression, exaAAtépec ravra mparrecy, Herod. 6, 76. 

3. Allied to this is the infin., which is construed with an adj. 
(or subst.) as a determination or modification ; ’Emirideoc rorety 
rt, apt, able to do something ; ov Sevdg tore déyetv, AAN’ adbva- 
Toc avyav, he is not clever at speaking, but incapable of remaining 
silent ;—Eurip. davai yuvatkec evploxey téyvac, women are apt 
to invent (use stratagems).—Or with a pass. meaning, (where the 
Latin has the supine in u,) padio¢ vonoat, easy to be observed, 
modu xadrery Aafsetv:—nod axovev, delightful to hear (suave 
auditu. Homer @atua idicAa', wonderful to be seen (a wonder 
to the sight, “ mirabile visu’). The infin. pass. is likewise used 
in such cases; OnAugdaviic dPOAvat, of feminine appearance (like 
Horace’s niveus videri). 

4, That Sore (less frequently we) may be inserted before the 
infin., when the latter expresses a consequence, is obvious from 
§ 139. F. This is chiefly the case when a pron. demonstr. pre- 
cedes the infin., ex.gr. ijv o& .weratdeupévog oTwe, Hate wave 
padiwe Exev apxovvra, (Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 1.) or for distinctness’ 
sake, Xen. Cyrop. 3, 2, 29. gnotv mepdacecOa wotnoal, Wore 
oe voulCeav carwe BeSovrAevcOa (on account of the four infin.).— 
About intercalated sentences with we, dcov and the infin., see 
Obs. 5. 


Obs. 2. About 7 wore after comparatives see § 139. F. Obs. 2. Sometimes even 
Sre stands before the infin. in the same manner as 67t before a direct speech, (see 
§ 139. G. Obs. 4.) ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 6,18. Aéyerg oF OTe ObdE COTPaTNyoU apyou 
ovdiy Sdedog elvat. 


5. That the infin. takes the art. ré, and that it is susceptible 
of being declined, has been mentioned in § 125, 8. All kinds 
of determinations and modifications of the olyect, or such as 
are of an adverbial nature, may be joined to the injfin., as: ro 
kaAwe amoOaveiv, rb rove gidovg adcketv, TO bTd TOV gilwy 
adixeioOar, &c., so that entire propos. may be headed by the ar¢. 
The znfin. therefore stands : 

1.) when it is the subject of a propos. expressing a 
general sentence (maxim), ex. gr. xaAewov Td Totty, To OF 
keAevoat padiov. 


1 This aorist of the middle voice is, accor ding to the practice of the i aia simply 
active. (§ 135. Obs. 4.) 
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2.) when the infin. is dependent upon a preposition, 
(in which case, in German, a definite tense with a conj. is 
used,) or when the construction requires a gen. or dat., 
ex. gr. AOnva tppule rove ovAovce da 7b THY SYtv adie Totty 
apopgor, (for its rendering her face ugly) because it deformed 
her face. ro pvdaba ayaba rov xricacba yaXererepov.— 
TO piv ovv érlooxov Kadkiv tiva avev TOV Ta TeTOaypEéva 
dexvivat, Aodopla éariv. (Demosth.)—rd Déyeuv, we et, 
péytoréy zort onuslov Tou dpovety ev.—rd wAouteiv gory év 
Tw XoncOae padrrov F év rep KexTnoBat. 


Obs. 3. But when the injin. serves for a nearer determination or modification of 
another verb or adj., i. e., when it is in the accus. (§ 131, 1, 6.) no art. is prefixed. 
The art. then, in this case, is only used when the injin. with a particular stress stands 
first. Xen. Mem. 4,3, 1. 7d piv odv Aexrixodg eai mpaxrixove yiyvecOar rove 
ouvortag ovK Eomevoey 3 or when the infin. is the real object, as in Cyrop. 1, 4, 21. 
women Ci xiwy yevvatog piperae mpdcg Kampoy, ovrwe 6 Kipog épépero, povoy Opwy 
TO waisy roy adtoxépevoy. We further direct the attention to the infin. with rd 
where the construction would require the gen.: Thue. 3, 1. rdv dperoy eipyor 7d py?) 
Ta tyyvco TIC WOAEWES Kakoupysiy. Comp. 2, 53. Plat. Lach. p. 190, e. 


6. They are besides at liberty to insert subordinate propo- 
sitions between the article and its infin.; To & dca y ndéwe 7 
Wuyxn déxerat, ravra ixavwc ExTovety édoxluace, but that as much 
as nature takes with pleasure, should be sufficiently worked out 
(by exercise), that (is what) he approved of. 


Obs. 4. The infin. with the article in the gen., sometimes, but generally only in 
whole propositions, denotes @ motive, purpose ; Oi amHdrOe, Tov pé Soxeiv dpedrsiv 
(not to seem neglectful). “Evexa is commonly considered as omitted and understood. 
See Heind. ad Plat. Georg. 30, and compare § 132, 6, 1. 

Obs. 5. The infin. of some short intercalated expressions may be derived from the 
above-mentioned constructions ; ex. gr. from Text 2. amAwc¢ ciety, to be short. Thus 
éuoi Ooxeiy, in my opinion, dXiyou or puxpov deiv, almost, wodXov dsiv, far from it. 
See the personal construction of these expressions in § 150. Thus the infin. stands 
frequently after we, dcoy in intercalated’ sentences, ex. gr. wo ovvedovre (se. Ady) 
eiwety, to be short (or merely cuvedéyrt) ; Soov y’ dpe eidévat, as far as I know; we 
Emroc etmety, we eixdoat, &e.; see Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. maj. 11. 

Obs. 6. Verbs, implying a negative sense, as to hinder, to deny, &c., add frequently 
the negative part. py to the infin., where we omit it. About this peculiarity see 
§ 148. Obs. 9. 

Obs. 7. About the use of the injin. in expressions like those of praying, swearing, 
exclaiming, see § 142. Obs. 5. and b., and after 4 py, § 149. 


§ 141. 


1. Whenever the infin. has a subject of its own, the rule is 
that this subject is in the accus. This is the case with the 
infin. with ro, Td auaoravev avOowmoue Svrac ov Oavyacroy, that 
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men do err, is not to be wondered at; Oddtv irpdyOn, dia rd 
éxeivov pin) tapeivat, because the other was not present ; Ovdérore 
d00e Exe, (see § 150, Exetv,) 7d kaxwWe TacyovTa apibvecBat avTt- 
Spwvra xaxwe, that when one has suffered wrongs, one be revenged 
by returning the evil. 

2. The Greeks have, like the Latins, a peculiar construction 

of the accus. with the infin. 

after verbs on which another proposition is immediately de- 
pendent, especially after verbs denoting to say, believe, &c. they 
put the subject of the dependent proposition in the accus. and 
its own verb in the infin. ex. gr. ; Oi pvBoAdyo pact, Tov Ovpavoy 
duvacrevoat Tpwrov Tov ravToc, mythologists say that Uranus first 
ruled over the universe. This construction is invariably made 
use of in a narration, related in an oblique speech, whilst in 
English and German the conjunction that (dass) is used. Or 
this conjunction may likewise be rendered in Greek by én, we, 
see § 139, G., and in particular cases also by the construction 
with the part., see § 144, 4. 

3. When the subject belonging to the infin. is the same with 
that contained in the principal sentence, the former 1s not ex- 
pressed, when coming after such verbs, as ought to be construed 
with the accus. cum infin., ex. gr. tpn orovdaZeyv, dixit se festi- 
nare. The beginner must therefore be on his guard not to be 
misled by the Latin construction in such cases, and not trans- 
late the Latin se (me, te) by éauvrdv. Comp. § 142. Obs. 1. 
and 2. 


Obs. The Greeks likewise go further than the Latins in the use of the injin., when 
they quote the words of another or in any dependent sentence, by more usually con- 
struing the relatives and the first part of a proposition in the same manner; Plato 
Alcib. 1, 40. "Eon raped Oeiy ywpayv—ijy cadeiv rove brtywpiove Lwyny—‘ he said 
that he had passed by a country, which the tnhabitants called the Zone.’ Herod. 1, 86. 
‘Oc 62 dpa py rpoorivat rovro, avacrevdatarvra t¢ roic dbvopaoat DOAQN, that when 
this recurred to his mind, he three times repeated the name of Solon with heavy sighs.— Plato 
Phedr. 84. Yuvedyopai cor, (I implore you,) eiwep peor ravO’ piv elvat, ravra 
yiyvec@at, Xenoph. Mem. 1, 1,13. Tweparne Matipacer, ei pn pavepdy abroit¢ 
toriy, Ore ravra ob Suvaréy tori dvOpwrore eipeiv’ Erei cai rove pkytoror dpo- 
vouvracini rp wepi rovrwy Aéyety ov radra Oofalery: here the first part of the 
proposition comes after with é7rci, as is usual in such a connexion, for the second 
part is contained in what goes before; this the author had stated directly in hisown 
name ; he now states the first in Socrates’s speech, and declares it by the injin. used 
on quoting another’s words. See also Plato Alcib. 1, 55. (ote 7.) 


§ 142. 


1. When other modifications or determinations than attri- 
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butes or predicates are joined to the infin. in the shape of 
subst. or adj., it follows of course that, if the subject be in the 
accus., they also must be in the accus. ; "Quinv oe wapeivat pdvov. 
—'Amavrecg vouiZopev tv ynv opaipay eivat. 

2. But when the subject of the infin. is not expressed, the 
Greeks have a very peculiar construction called 

Attraction, 

by means of which these additions are not in the accus., but in 
the same case in which the object is expressed in the antece- 
dent proposition; they are, as it were, attracted by the pre- 
ceding verb, the word of the subject not being mentioned. 
There are, however, two cases to be distinguished, 

1. If the subject of the infin., which is omitted, be at 
the same time subject (nomin.) of the antecedent verbum 
finitum, on which the infin. is dependent, the additions to 
this infin. must also be in the nomin. 

6 AAéEavdoog Edaoxev eivar Aloe vide, 
(in Latin, dicebat, se esse Jovis filium,) which is likewise the 
case when the subject is not expressed with the first verd, 
Epaokec elvat SeavrdrTnc, 
Ersioa avroug elvat Bede, J persuaded them that I was a 
god, 
évoulZovro ov avbrot swOnoecBat, they thought that they 
themselves could not be saved. 
Il, 8.101. Evyeo & ’AméAAwrt,—pé&erv ExarduBnv—olxade 
voornaac, Vow to Apollo to offer him a hecatomb, when 
returned home. Here voorioac, as added to péEev, is in the 
nomin. on account of the od concealed in ebyeo. 

2.) If the subject of the infin., which is omitted, be only 
the proximate or remote object of the antecedent verd, the 
additions of the infin. are in the same oblique case, in 
which their subject stands as object of the verb; thus, for 
instance, in the gen. 

tdéovTo avrov elvat mpoObmou, they intreated him to be 
zealous ; 
or in the dat. 
tEcarl woe yevéoOa evdaiporvt, 
(just as in Latin, licet illis esse beatis;) ’Ameimev avbroic 
vabraic etvat, he forbade them to be mariners; Tate méXkor 
Touro padAov AvaireArsi, } SobAac SPOqvat yryvopévate : 
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or lastly in the accus., in which case it comes again under 
the principal rule, 

keXebw ot elvat rodOupov. 
See about the attraction § 151, 1, 7. 

3. The same attraction takes place, when the proposition 
with the infin. has the art. rd before it.—Ilpd¢ 76 cuppépov Zaar 
dia td @iAavroe elva, they live for their own interest, because 
they are selfish :—Anpoobivne oepviverarty yoapetc aroguyeiy, 
Demosthenes boasts of having been acquitted of the charges 
brought against him :—Ov yap txréurovra tri tm SovAot, adr 
éml tw Suotot Toic AetTopévore elva, (speaking of colonists,) they 
are sent forth not to be slaves, but to be equal to those who are 
left behind ; 2p nuiv tore rd émcecxéat cal gabAotc Elva, it 
rests with us to be virtuous and depraved. But if the subject 
of the infin. be as accus. in the first part of the proposition, 
then the infin. is as usual construed with the accus.; "Ewidec&e 
Tac woAitElag MooEXovaac Ty Sixatotéoag Elvat, he showed that 
states are superior to others for being more righteous. 

4. The infin. is likewise construed with the nomin. in the 
construction with Gore, if the first part of the proposition 
requires it; Ouvdste rnAovrog Eorw rap’ bpilv, Gare rove vdpoug 
rapaBac py Sovvae Sixny, let none be so great among you as 
not to be punished, when he transgresses the laws. 


Obs. 1. From these statements, it is obviously incorrect to suppose that the sub- 
ject of the infin. is a nomin. in expressions like, ‘Yréoyero abro¢g rotnoey. In all such 
instances the subject of the injin. is not expressed ; what is in the nomin., is merely 
its modification or determination as here, airog: the noun omitted is the subject, 
and can be supplied only by a pronoun personal, which is likewise wanting. 

Obs. 2. Whenever the writers think proper to add the pronoun personal itself, it 
stands, in spite of the nomin. belonging to the antecedent terb, in the acous.: Olyac 
pév Anoety pe, Plato Charm. 45. (Heind. ad Euthyd. 79.) Herod. 2,2. ot Atybmrioe 
évduilov Ewurode mowrove yevioOa wayvtwy avOpwrwy: here is a particular stress 
upon twurote, that they were those, who ; see besides 1, 34.—Sometimes it occurs that 
we meet with no attraction in the dependent propos., though preceded by a gen. or 
dat. in the principal propos. ; the predicate and the participle are then placed in the 
accus., for the sake of distinctness ; er. gr. Herod. 6, 100.’A@nvaiwy édenOnoay ogiort 
BonOode yevécOat. Isocr. Agopat ipo, dxeovoa roy NEyopivwy éivOupnOErrag Ore 
— Anab. 3, 2, 1. "Edokey abroig mpoptAaxag xaraornoavrag ovyKadsty rove 
orparwrac.— Memor. 1,1, 9. "Egn deity, 2 piv pabdvrag zroiy Edweay ot Oeoi, 
pavOaveyv. Here rot¢ avOpwrorg must be mentally supplied as added to édweay, 
but for all that the accus. paOovrag is not altered here. Compare below § 144. Obs. 
5. an almost similar proposition in the same passage, in which proposition ay@pw7ro¢ 
is expressed, and the attraction attended to.— Another kind of attraction is to be met 
with not only after ceXevety and some other similar verbs, but also frequently after 
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WpsEwe, Mpooncet, eLeort,—when, on an infin. being added, the person is placed in 
the accus.; ex. gr. Eurip. Xdyoug, odc¢ od dkovery Tag yapoupéivac moimE. 

Obs. 3. On the other hand the attraction really is sometimes so strong, that the 
express pronoun personal is with the infin. in the nomin.; but I know of no other 
instances than where two infin. are dependent on one verb with different subjects, 
of which one only is the same with the subject of the first verb. Demosth. Mid. 55. 
(p. 579. Reiske.) ’Epé oieo@’ opty etcoicery, vueic 02 vepetoOac ; (here on construing 
the sentence otec@e must come first alone, which then has the same subject with the 
second infin. vepsio@at,) think you that Iam always to contribute, and you always to 
consume? and further on: NopiZetc—npac pév dropngutaOat, od O& obi TabceaOat, 
but such instances belong to the very numerous cases, in which Attic writers were 
induced by a specious analogy to carry any peculiarity of the language beyond the 
proper bounds of its nature. Compare Scheef. ad Soph. Gd. R. 958. 

Obs. 4. Whenever morevecy, weiPec0ai rit, is followed by a proposition of which 
the subject is the object of the above-mentioned verbs, it is also construed in the 
anjin., and the pronoun abrég is omitted; Plato Charm. 18. ‘Ounpw moreverc cada 
Aéyerv. Phoedr. 124. My wiOwped’ abroic, rixvy ypapery. But whatever belongs to 
the omitted word of the subject, is likewise in the attraction ; Cyrop. 3, 3, 24. O00 
ay rovroc imiorevod tupovorg EceoOat. 

Obs. 5. The infin. is sometimes used in quite an independent way instead of a vish, 
request, command, in the 3 pers. either with the subject in the aceus., [l. y. 285. 
Tpwac—inWovvat, then are the Trojans—to gite back, Hesiod, yupvor oreinsy, yunvoy 
6t Bowretv, where the subject is to be supposed an indefinite 3 person—ric—which 
is omitted, though Virgil has the same recommendation in the 2 pers. ‘ nudus ara, 
sere nudus,’ or with the verb being impersonal, Herod. 5, 105. °"Q Zed ixyeviobae 
pot "AOnvaioue ricacBat, that I might be allowed. But we have still more frequently 
the 

infin. instead of the imper. 
of the 2 pers., and in this case the subject, and what belongs to it, if it be expressed, 
is always in the nomin. Il. p. 692. AAG ody’ aif’ Ayir7t, Oewy imi vijag ’Axyawy, 
Etreiy—Plato Soph. 218. "Av 0’ dpa re ry phe rover ayy, py été aircacOas 
routwy (then do not impute it tome). Verbs like det, piuynoo, &c. are usually supplied, 
but it is better to do without them. See Dorv. Vann. 341. Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 18. 
Matthie’s Gr. Gr. 544. p. 824. Engl. Trans. 4th ed. 

Obs. 6. The infin. with and without ro, sometimes serves as an exclamation ex- 
pressive of surprise: Et ravra dpacat, ‘ that thou couldst do such a thing! To Aia 
vouiley, dvra rnArtKovrovi, ‘that thou, being of such an age, canst still belicre in 
Jupiter’ Aristoph. Vub. 816. 


§ 143.—Construction with the Pronoun Relative. 


1. The construction of relative propos. with regard to the. 
moods, has been explained in § 139, B. We shall now make 
some few isolated remarks, before we treat of the attraction in 
relat. propos. 

1.) A relat. propos. may not only express purpose or 
object, but also cause and reason, ex. gr. Davpaoroy Totéic, dc 
nuiv overy dtdwe, who givest to us nothing or by giving to 
us nothing. Herod. 1, 31. ai Apystar guaxagiGov rv pnrépa, 
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olwy réxvwv exipnos, i.e. Ste rototrwr tr. &. for having such 
children. Similar is the use of the pron. 600¢ and olog in 

_ Hom. in passages as II. «. 95. wkbpopog Of pot, tékoc, Eaceat, 
of ayopebec, where the pron. relat. approaches the signif. 
of a pron. demonst. Comp. x, 347. (ota mw’ Eopyag.) Od. 3, 
611. A&sch. Prom. 915. 

2.) olo¢g and écoe frequently stand after rotovroc, rocovroc, 
precisely for Gore, and are then construed like the latter, 
i.e. usually with the infin., yet so that the pron. relat. 
takes the gender, number, and case of the preceding pron. 
demonstr. 


Examples: Plat. Charm. p. 156. b. gore yap rovavrn (} duvapec) ofa 
py dvvacba rhv Keparyv bya roeitv. Xen. Mem. 2, 1,15. dovAoe 
rowovroc, olog pndevt Seawdrn Avorredciv. Herod. 6, 137. Ewurove de 
yevéc9at trooovTp éxeivwy a&vdpac apeivovac, dag, mTapeov dmoxreitvatc—, 
ovx é9eAfjoar, An example of the pron. demonstr. being omitted is in 
Thuc. 1, 2. veudpevoe re adra@y Exaorot, doov arolny. Plat. Theag. p. 
127. c. doBodpae brép rovrov, py rin GAA (sc. TowoUT@P) EvTdXN, Otp 
rovroy ctagOetpat. Thus oloc with an infin. becomes quite an adj.: of 
such a nature as, ex. gr. ot rpdaBev dddvreg maar Cwotc clot Téepvey 
cioiv, of O€ youguoe olor rapa rovrwy CeLapevoe Neaivery. 


3.) In the Greek language, similarly to the Latin, the 
mere pron. relative is often used, where we must say: 
with regard to, as to. 


Examples: Xen. Anab. 6, 1, 129. 6 & tpete evvoeire, 6 re arrow ay 
ardow Ein Evog apxovros i} ToAAwY, ev tore Ot, &c. Hell. 2, 3, 45. 
& 0 ad cizer, we Eyw eit otocg peraiadAEoOat, karavonoare, &c. Eurip. 
Or. 564. ép’ ol¢ & ametreic, We werpwOjral pe dei, axovoov. Comp. 
§ 151. IV. 5. 


Obs. 1. When in two coordinate relative propos., the pron. relat. of the second 
propos. requires to be put in another casus, it is either changed into a pron. demonstr., 
or the pron. relat. of the first propos. is to be considered as sufficient for both 
propos. See § 151. II. 4.—About the subject of the dependent interrogat. propos. 
being frequently placed in an oblique case in the principal propos. see § 151, I. 6.— 
About theconstruction card ovvecty in relat. propos.see § 129,3.— About éorey ot, Zorey 
dre, some, sometimes, see § 150.—For those instances where in prose the pron. relat. 
is used for the pron. demonst. see § 126.—The pronoun relative is not so frequently 
used in Greek as in Latin, instead of the corresponding demonstrative, and of a con- 
nexion with what went before, and probably always is expressive of some emotion, 
Ot gpoi doxovoty aioyivny rg woe Teptarrecv, Plato Apol. p. 35. and other examples 
quoted by Matthie, § 477. whilst passages like that of Apollod. 1, 1,3. Kodvo¢ 
mowrny piv ‘Eoriay xarémeey, elra Anpyntroay cai “Hpay ped’ Ac Wdotvrwva cai 
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Tlocedaéyva, where this form simply serves to vary the connexion, belong to a period 
when the Greek language had already lost its purity. . 


2. The nature of the construction with the pronoun relative 
requires properly that there should be with the first verd a 
noun, and with the second the pronoun relative, which refers to 
it, and each in the casus, which the proposition demands, to 
which it belongs; Otrdéc¢ éormv 6 avio, bv eidec :—Merédwxev 
Huiv mravtwy, boa twapnv:—Pidrov ovK Exw, writ Tlorevoa av 
Suvatunv. But the sudst. of the first verd is frequently omitted, 
and added to the second part of the proposition with the pro- 
noun relative in the same casus; 

ourde tort, Ov eldec aveoa, 
ovK Eotiv, HuTiva ovK HpgEev aoxny, there is no magistracy 
but what he has exercised, 
and the last sentence is very often put first for the sake of 
emphasis : 
dv eldee avooa, ovrde éoriv. 
3. Here too an 
Attraction 
takes place, similar to that of the construction with the infin. 
When the pronoun relative on account of its verb should be in 
the accus., but the noun, to which it refers, is in the gen. or dat., 
and is not attended with any pronoun demonstrative, (like ovroc, 
zxeivoc,) the pronoun relative is atiracted by it, and takes the 
same case instead of the accus. : 
Meradlowe ait tov oirov, ovmep avroc Exec, thou givest 
to him of the bread, which thou hast (thyself), 
where ovzep stands also in the gen. on account of oirov, to 
which it refers, instead of being in the accus. évrep, which the 
verb txav required; again: 
Ev roocgéperae toic pidorc, otc Exe, he conducis himself 
well towards the friends whom he has. 
—Anab. 1, 3,16. Te nysudve moredoouev, » Gv Kupog oy, for 
Sv av K. 8.:—Exparnote peyadwv xonuatwr, ov 6 Tédwy éne- 
toametro avtq. Even when the requisite accus. properly is that 
of the remote object, Demosth. Mid. 35. Alkny dv av adixnOp rec 
Aap Pave, of the expression a@ adi«ovpat, by which I am injured. 
This attraction of course takes place only when the pron. relat. 
expresses a nearer and as it were an adjective determination and 
modification of the subst., and can therefore not be applied in 
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sentences like the following: érnvé0n brd Tavtwy trwv EavToU 
ToNTwv, ovc peyada wotdrnoev. See § 15], 1, 2. 


Obs. 2. The ear being once accustomed to this construction, the pronoun relatire 
was inostly put in the same case as the pronoun demonstrative, even when the latter 
was expressed in the first part of the proposition ; Plato Gorg. 452. Oi Snprovpyoi 
TovTwy, wy tryvecev 0 Td oKortdy monoag!: Xenoph, Aic. 2. ‘Ya6 yt rovrwy, dy 
od Ceorowvwy cadtic ob kwAvopa, which is at the same time an instance of the 
accus. (Seomoivag,) which is dependent on the second proposition, being also placed 
in the attraction. 


4. In this instance too the noun frequently is removed from 
the first part of the proposition to the second, so that it remains 
along with the pronoun relative in the casus, which the word 
governs, on which it is dependent: 

Meradiowe auty, ovmep abric Exerc alrov :— 

Ev mooogéperat, olc Exee plAore :— 
aroX\aiw, wv Exw ayabov: xpwpevoe ole elrov mpoararatc, 
evdaluovec noav, (from ypiofac wpoorary, to have a leader, 
patron,) whilst they had the leaders, whom I mentioned, they 
were happy. This contraction appears still more strange to 
us, when the proposition is an inverted one; 

Oic Exe ¢glrolc, ev rooogéperat, towards the friends he 

has, he conducts himself well. 

5. When the noun conveys no precise definite idea, or when 
it has been mentioned once before, it is frequently altogether 
omitted, so that the pronoun relative stands alone in a casus, 
to which it properly is a stranger ; 

Mepynpévoc wv tmpage, 
for peuvnutvoc twv mpaypatwy, wy Erpatev, and this for a 
Emoatev :—Astvdrepa éoriy, a péAdAw Aéyerv, wv elonxa, (for devd- 
répa éxeivwy, a eionka:—) Mereréumero GAO orparevpa Tp0G w 
mpdaBev elye (for mpdc rw orparebuart, 6 mw. «.). And beng 
inverted 
ol¢ Exw, ypapat, 
for a Exw, rovTorg Xpwpat. 
6. There is one instance in which the nomin. of the pronoun 


1 This form of the proposition as the most perfect is usually considered as the 
fundamental one, but through my investigation of the attraction in general, I at 
least am arrived at the conviction that this is erroneous. (See § 151.1.) It was 
the omission of the pronoun demonstrative, which alone could be an inducement to 
construe the pronoun relative with the preceding word, and thus to round the whole 
expression. But when the Attic writer, to whom this construction was familiar, 
still added the pronoun demonstrative for emphasis’ sake, we can very easily conceive 
that he had no occasion to recur on that account to his original combination. 
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relative 1s likewise liable to this attraction ; viz. when the nomin. 
of the pronoun relative oiog ought to be construed with civac in 
the complete proposition, Tavu 7déwe yaplZovrat avdol rootry, 
olo¢g ob ei, they very gladly do an agreeable thing to such a man 
as you are, not only the pronoun demonstrative, but also the 
verb sivat is omitted, and the pronoun relative is so attracted by 
the principal proposition, that, along with all the nomin. even- 
tually connected with it, it adopts the case of the noun to 
which it refers, and is even intercalated before that noun, Navu 
noéwe yxapiZovrat oly cot avdpl. The noun itself is also fre- 
quently omitted; XaXemév tipo, kal ot ye gol aopoyv, difficult 
is what you ask, and to a (man) like me very perplexing. The 
instances, where the article of the noun omitted is left standing 
before such pronoun relatives, roic vlotg jutv, have been stated 
above § 125. Ods. 6. 

7. When the pronoun relative, on account of a verb like to 
be, to be called, &c. requires another noun in the same case with 
itself, it usually agrees entirely with this in gender and number, 
and not with the first noun, to which it properly refers; MNapeo- 
tiv autw dosoc, nv aidw kaXovpev, a dread came on him, which 
we call shame, Plat. Crat. 48. Tov ovpavov, ovg 6) modove 
kaAovow: or leaving out the first noun, Eloty év nyuiv, ag éAridac 
dvouaZonuev, there are in us (emotions) which we call hopes. 


§ 144.—Construction with the Participle. 


1. A very considerable number of tenses being provided with 
participles in Greek, this language employs them much more 
frequently than any other. Their use is of a threefold nature ; 
they may be employed, 1.) instead of a propos. beginning with 
a pron. relative; 2.) instead of a propos. beginning with a con- 
junction, like when, because, after, if, &c. 3.) to serve as a com- 
pletion to the sense of some verbs.—The participle can never 
adopt the art. in the two latter instances, and in the first only 
then when the participle assumes the character of a substantive, 
i.e. when it is to be translated by ts qui or aliquis qui; whilst 
such relat. propos., as may be changed into propos. beginning 
with a conjunction, are rendered in Greek by the participle 
without an art. 


Examples: Xen. Mem. 4, 2, 28. Oi pév eiddreg 6, te mowwvorr, 
émirvyxdvovres (if they succeed or get) wy mpdrrovoty, eveotol re Kai 
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ripeoe ylyvovrat.—ol re amoruyxavorrec THY TpaypaTuY Excfupovar, &c. 
For examples where the participle is to be rendered by aliquis qui see 
§ 124. Obs. 3, 1; and another one is quoted below in Text 3. 


2. Propos., beginning with conj., principally such as denote a 
relation of time or of mode and manner, (when, since, after, 
whilst,) or such as convey the idea of cause and reason, (be- 
cause,) or of condition, (if,) of limitation, (although, see Obs. 6.) 
or of purpose, (so that, see Text 3.) may be rendered by a par- 
ticiple whenever clearness and distinctness be not impaired by 
it, and when the subject of the propos. beginning with a conj. 1s 
already contained or expressed in the preceding verb, in which 
case this participle takes the casus of the noun of the subject. 


Examples: érecxedpny rov étraipovy vooovyra, who, or when, or 
because he was sick.—rp peyddrdy Baosi ob rarpidy orev avdpoc 
xpodaOat pt) mpooxurnoartog, who or if he does not prostrate himself.— 
Xen. Mem. 1, 4, 8. 70 ompa ovvijppoorai cot, puxpoy pépog AaBovre 
éxcdorov.—Demosth. obrw dei rd¢ yrwpac Exe, we édv dén, trAEVoTEOV 
ele rag vavc éuBdorv, a participle, which in translating is better 
placed before the verb connected with it and joined by the particle 
‘and ;’ we must make up our minds to take to our ships, if necessary, 
and to sail. 


8. The participle of the fué. is particularly employed in sen- 
tences which we render by ‘ to,’ ‘in order to, ‘for to,’ ‘ that.’ 


Examples: Tatra paOwy 6 Kipog tree rov Twfpvay éroycuevor, 
Cyrus having learned this, sent Gobryas to see :—Tov ddotvra rapa 
rouc ciuxagrde aye oet dixny dwoovra, that he may suffer a punishment : 
—Demosth. Tove ouppayove det owlev, cai rove ruvro rowjoovrac 
orparwirac éxreprery, here the article, according to § 124. Obs. 3, 1. 
stands with the indefinite object, and to send soldiers to do it. 


4. By connecting this construction of the part. with that of 
the pron. relative and that of the infin., and by making one 
part, even dependent upon another part. (in which case the part. 
are not to be joined by xai,) the Greek can entwine several 
propositions, one with the other, without creating any con- 
fusion. 


Examples: ’Exeiva povoy cretne, & rove iddvrag wyetro reOynxévat, 
we shall be obliged to say, he related only that, of which he thought 
that those who had seen it were dead. Demosth. Mid. 42. ripare 
avr@ ovK éXagaorog, i) Gcov Karabelc wavcerat rifc UBpewc, punish him 
with no less a fine than such as will, when he has paid it, abate his 
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insolence. Il. o. 372. rov & eip’ idpworra, Edtoodpevoy rept gducac, 
where the first part. is more nearly determined by the latter. Comp. 
Eur. Suppl. 231. Iph. T. 714. (696.) 


Obs. 1. The construction cara cvveccy is not very rare with the part., and that not 
only as to the number and gender, (for an example of this kind, see § 129, 3.) but 
also as to the casus ; which occurs in consequence of the construction having under- 
gone a change in the mind of the writer. Thus we meet with a part. in the nom. 
after, and sometimes before a subst. which stands in the dat.: Plat. Ap. 6. cai 
Stareyopevog abrp, Eoké por ovTog 6 avno (i. e. évdptZov).—'Thue. 7, 42. ai roi¢ 
Lvpaxociorg KaramAnkeg ode dArtyn éyEvero—dpwrre (i.e. raremAaynoar); after an 
accus.; Eurip. Hec. 964. aidwe p’ ixa, tv rpde rorpy rvyxavovo’, iv’ eipi viv (i.e. 
aidovpat) ; after a gen.: Herod. 4, 132. Aapeiou 7 yrwun inv—eixalwy (i.e. Aapsiog 
THY yvwuny elye); the dat. after a gen.: Thuc. 1, 61. jy 6& yrywpn Tod ’Aptoriwe, 
Td piv pe’ eavrov orpardmesov Exovri, ixirnpeity &Kc. 


5. Propositions, which serve as a completion to the imperfect 
sense of some verbs, are frequently construed with participles, 
where we introduce the propos. by using the conjunction, that, 
or to, for, of. Such a part. considered as a verb, either has 
the same subject with the preceding verb, as in the other 
constructions with the participle, and consequently is in the 
nomin. or has a different subject and is therefore along with 
this subject, as the proximate or remote object of the preceding 
verb, in one of the oblique cases. 

This construction, however, can only be employed, when the 
nature of the part. admits of it, i. e. when the meaning is to be 
conveyed that something is really in existence ; quite independ- 
ent of whatever notion the writer may have of it. (Objective.) 
If this is not the case, the infin. is used, which besides may be 
employed in some instances for the part., but the reverse never 
takes place. Wherever the part. is used, the sentence can 
always be considered such as may be resolved by means of 
since, because, such a one as, &c. The difference between these 
two constructions may be easily understood by the following 


Examples: gaivoua dv, apparet me esse, gaivopat elvat, esse videor ; 
—pavOavw dy, I remark that Iam, p. etvar, I learn how to be ;—od 
mepvopw oe rovro nowoarra, I shall not quietly overlook your having 
done 80, ov x. ce rov7o norjoat, I shall not suffer that you do so. 


Hence, since there is no particular class of verbs which as 
such absolutely demand this construction with the part., and 
since it depends entirely upon the meaning which is to be 
conveyed by the sentence which contains the completion to the 
imperfect sense of the preceding verd, we think it to be suf- 


ficient to point out merely the general nature of those verés, 
nd 
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with which this construction with the part. is most readily 
combined. These are the verbs, denoting perception either by 
means of the senses or of the mind; those expressing the idea 
of any thing being apparent or to be made apparent ; of being 
filled with any thing, of letting to happen, of persevering, ceasing, 
beginning, acting wrongly, &c. 


a.) Examples on the nomin.—(here the proper subject may, as 
usual, be wanting,) Aioyvrouat ratra rowy, or mooac, I am 
ashamed of doing this, or of having done this (whilst aioxvvopat 
movety means, I am ashamed to do this, yet hesitating about doing 
it) ;— Mépvnoo avOpwroc wy, remember being a man, that thou 
art aman :—Obd ovviecay parny wovovvtec, they did not perceive 
that they laboured in vain :—Herod. 3, 1. AcaBeBAnpévocg od 
parvOaverc; do you not understand that you are deceived? 
Demosth. Mid. 18. "Ev 4 yap airog eddaipwy noe yeyovac 
modtreig, in which state (i.e. the state in which) he knew that 
he had been happy ;—(oica yeyovwc, I know that I am be- 
come ;—) Isocr. Ukorovpevog etptoxoy ovdapwe Gy aAXog rovro 
Ctampatdpevoc, weighing it in my mind, I found that I could 
not accomplish it otherwise (compare § 139, 5). Hence also in 

particular with passives, (arising from the following construc- 
tion,) “EfeAnAeyxrac dc amarav, he has been convicted of 
wmposing on us; aanyyédOn 6 Pirermog rv"OdvrOov TodktopKor, 
it was reported that Philippus besieged Olynthus. And the 
case is the same with the following expressions, which are con- 
strued-in an analogous manner: djjAo¢, gavepd¢ eipe mow, &c. 
for which see § 151, I. 7. 

b.) Examples of the accys.—Oi Tépoat dtapynpovevovar rov Kupov 
Exovra puow, the Persians relate that Cyrus had, literally, they 
remembered him as one who had, hence in the pass. ‘O Kupog 
dtapynpoveverae Exwy, see the preceding construction :—Oléa 
auvoicoy rp ra PBédriora eiwovrt, I know that it will be ad- 
vantageous to him, who shall have given the best counsel, from 
the impersonal expression cuppépet, it is expedient, profitable. 

c.) Examples of the genitive and dative-—HoOdunvy avrov 
olopévwy sivac copwrdrwy, I perceive that they fancied them- 
selves very wise, copwrarwy for -ovc, because of the attraction 
according to § 142, 2, 2. :—Ovdérore perepédnoé prot otynoarre, 
pOeylapérg cé mwodddxcc, (from perapedrce pot, I repent,) I never 
yet repented having been silent, but frequently that I had 
spoken, a saying of Simonides :—Plato de LL. 857, 6. Odder 
ragéper rm KAErrovre péya 7) opeKxpoy bpedopery, it is of no con- 
sequence, makes no difference to the thief (viz. when he under- 
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goes his punishment) whether he has stolen much or little. 
Thuc. 1, 118. érepwrwy rov Oeor, et (sc. ubroic) moAEpovory 


cipetvoy EOT(L. 


Obs. 2. With tcerbs construed with the pronoun reflective, as cvvoiwa ipaury, I am 
conscious, this part. may stand in two different cases, Zivowda tuauTy sogog wy, 
Plato, and, Laur@ cuvydeg adcovryr:, Demosth.:—‘Eauréy ovbdeig dpodoyet 
Kaxovpyoc wy, (Gnom.) might also have been caxovpyoy éyra. 

Obs. 3. When dxovew signifies to hear with one’s own ears, it can only be 
construed with the part.: dxovw cov Néyovrog, I hear you speak; but akobw ce 
Aéyecy, J hear (from other people) that you say.—Ttyywonecy in the signif. to determines 
to resolre upon, takes only the infin. along with it. 

Obs. 4. The participles of rerbs, on which a nomin. is dependent, as evat, eadeioAat, 
generally change this nomin. into the casus in which they are themselves ; ‘Yyiy dé 
ovoy "AOnvaiog od mpéet, it does not become you who are Athenians :—'Emopebovro 
dia rwy MeXtvogaywy cadovpévwy Opacwy (on resolving this sentence Opg«eg is the 
subject of eaXsicAar). 

Obs. 5. The constructions of the part. become more complicated, when the pro- 
position as an infin. is again dependent ona verb, so that the part. is attracted ; 
Eipnras atrotc dwavrg¢y ivOade Bovrevoopévote, they have been summoned to meet here 
to deliberate, Aristoph. Lys. 13., here the dat. is used, on account of avrotg, instead 
of the accus. before the infin. drayrgr, but amavrwot Bovdevodpevot is to be ex- 
plained by Text 3.—Xenoph. Mem. 1, 1, 9. (compare above § 142. Obs. 2.)“A rot 
avOowrog wray ot Oeot paPover dtaxpivery, what the gods permitted men to decide 
Srom their own knowledge. Here pa@ovor does not belong directly to avOpwrorg, but 
to dtaxpivery: it is, however, in the dat., because of av@pwzare. 

Obs. 6. The participles are frequently combined with particles. Thus when the 
part. precedes the other verb, there is sometimes ovrwe, érera, or era, inserted 
between the two for the sake of emphasis ; Demosth. Jfid. 20. ’Eypijy avroy, ra ovra 
avaNicxovra, dome tyw, ovTw pi ApatpeioOat ry vinny, by expending his own (fortune) 
like me, he thus (i. e. by this expenditure) must snatch the victory from me:—Xenoph. 
Hier. 7, 9."Orav ot dvOpwrot evepyercioOar mpoc rivog nynoapevor, EvEtTa TOUTOY 
ava orépa ixwouy Exatvodyrec, when men, who think that they have received benefits from 
one, afterwards, (i.e. in consequence of this conviction,) continually (have him in their 
mouth praising,) load him with their praises :—Anab. 1, 2,25. Ob duvapevor evpety rag 
ddovg, elra TAavwpEVoL ATwAOYTO, unable to find the road, they went astray and perished. 
See below § 149 about the particles éxetra and éelra; about peragd see § 150.— 
“Opwe is similarly used, and is often in an immediate connexion with the part. Comp. 
Reisig. Enarr. ad Soph. (fd. Col. 659. Prepositions like pera ravra, dtd rovro, éx 
rovrov, occur in a similar manner in connexion with part. See Kruger de auth. e 
integr. Anab. Xen. p. 55.—'Are, ola or oloy are often construed with part. when they 
contain any reason based upon any actual occurrence, (objective reason,) ex. gr. ot dé, 
dire 6ud0ev Swxovrec, Ypovy woAAovg. But whenever any reason or cause is quoted 
as existing merely in the mind and idea of an individual, (subjective reason,) or when- 
ever the idea of mere appearance (quasi) is to be expressed, the particles w¢ or 
G@orep are put before the participles; ex. gr. Néyovotw nude we ddwddrag. wape_- 
oxevalovro we wo\spnoovrec. Comp. besides in § 145. Obs. 5.— Whenever the part. 
copvey the idea of limitation, the particles caizep or xai (poet. ep encl.) are added. 

Obs. 7. A relation of time properly is the basis of all construction with the parti- 
ciple. Whatever may be the connexion of the action of the participle with the 
other action, it is almost always conceived as co-existing, or anterior, or posterior, 
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and stated accordingly in the requisite tense. But there is frequently another view 
‘of the matter possible, than that with which we are familiar, and thus it happens 
that we often find in books the part. aor., where we expected the part. pres. and 
vice versa. For instance in Homer’s "Qc eixwy wrpuve pévoc cai Qupdy éxdorov, we 
expect the pres. A\éywv: for, whilst he is speaking thus, the commander by his 
speeches encourages his soldiers, but he must already have said something affecting, 
since they are affected. Hence we have also in Xenoph. Mem. 3,6, 2. Torade NeEac 
kartoxey abrév.—The part. pres. may be used when both actions have a duration, 
and are continually repeated; Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 61. (speaking of Socrates,) 
BeArioug yap rowdy rove owyytyvopévoug arétmeuTwev. Here motnoac would refer 
to a thing which happened but once, but the meaning is, he (constantly, every time,) 
rendered those more happy who came to him, and then dismissed them.—The part. pres. 
is also used for several actions necessarily connected and almost co-existing with the fol- 
lowing action, as to go, run, lead, bring ; Oixad’ wy Muppiddvecoty dvacee, Il. a. 179, 
go home and rule, ori dé Oéwy, Il. p. 707, he ran and placed himself, éyyocg Eornoe 
gipwy mpdg xiova. Od. a. 127, he carried the spear and placed it against the pillar, Kai 
pe wabiZee dywv, Plato Charm. 2, he leads and places me, Herod. 8, 118, Tod¢ dé rpoc- 
cuvéiovrag ixwnodéety, because prostration is conceived as inseparable from leaving 
the king. Other instances are to be explained by a peculiar signification of the 
aorist, by which it expresses the beginning of any action. Thusorparnynoag, Bacr- 
Agvoag, adp~ag éroies means: as strategos, king, archon, &c. but literally : having been 
made strategos, king, &c. Comp. Kruger de auth. p. 8.— Lastly, it is not very unusual 
to add to an aor. a part. of the aor., containing an action which takes place at the 
same time with that expressed by the first aor. In this case the part. may be ex- 
plained by its being changed into the indic. of the same tense and by its being 
connected by means of kai. See Herm. ad Vig. not. 224. and in the Obs. below on 
AavOdveyv. There are other deviations, which we leave to the individual obser- 
vation of the learner. 

Obs. 8. Sometimes the principal verb is construed in a part. which is made de- 
pendent on another verb, and thus supplies the place of the adverb. See Greg. Cor. 
in Att. § 36. Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 86. The following in particular are such col- 
lateral verbs : 

Tvyxavev, and with poets cupeiv (to happen, come to pass) ; ‘Qe od #ACor, 
Eruxev ary, he just went away when I came. 

AavOavety, (to be concealed,) Tatra romoag Ehabey drexdvywy, this done he 
escaped privately, or in reference to the subject itself, To govéa AavOdve 
Booxwy, he unconsciously supports his murderer (he does not know that he is sup- 
porting); "EXaG_e eowy, he fell unawares. According to a very common 
anomaly, the aor. of the part. is used merely because the verb itself isan aor.; 
thus we have also Aade Biwoac, live unperceived. 

pOaverv, (to do any thing previously to another,) “EpOnv dpedwy, I took it away 
shortly before (see also § 150). 

StareXciv, (to continue, persevere,) Ataredet wapwy, he is continually there. It is 
the same with dtayey and dtayiyvecBat. 


xaipey, (to be delighted,) Xaipovowy éravoivrec, they gladly praise (take pleasure 
in pi ‘aising). 
otyozat in a similar manner serves for cireumlocutions, where the principal 
idea is then expressed by the part. ; ex. gr. @xETO gevywy, drwy, he fled in 
great haste; otxerat Oaywy. Comp. asimilar instance with the infin. and 
£0édw in § 150. ) 
Obs. 9. About the part. Zywy, (ex. gr. in ri Anotic Exwy;) Pipwy, Ti rabuy and ri 
pabwy, see § 150. For the circumlocution with Zye see ibid, 
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§ 145.—Casus Absoluti. 


1, In the instances hitherto enumerated, the part. was 
dependent on one of the nouns belonging to the principal verb, 
and was therefore congtrued in the same case as that noun. 
But if a new object is introduced as subject, it is construed 
in the same case with the part., which case is independent of 
the principal verb; whence this construction is called casus 
absoluti. | " 

2. The casus,in which such words stand, commonly is the 
gen., and these | 

genitivi absoluti 

are the same as what are called in Latin ablativi consequentie. 
Their original signif. refers to ¢ime, the gen. denoting the time 
according to § 132, 6, 4., and just as vuxroe means by night, so 
does ’Epov xalebdovroc tatra éyévero, this happened when I slept 
(at the time when I was sleeping): — Tlavrwy ovv swreévrwy 
ele towde:—Mera ravra xupalvovtog Hon rou [leXomovynotaxou 
ToAguov Erece Tov Onpov, Kepxupatorc amooretAa Bonecav. When 
this ¢ime is denoted by an historical person, the gen. often is at- 
tended by the prep. émi, ex. gr. "Ent Kipou Baasbovroc, (Cyro 
regnante,) in the reign of Cyrus. Hence zat generally is con- 
sidered as omitted, when the question is of time (see Ods. 2). 

3. But this construction serves also for any other connexion 
by means of when, as, because, whilst, &c. For instance, 
"Emexepévwy O& rv woAulwy TH THAEL, Ayde HaTETO TOV Pwpalwy, 
when the enemy assailed the city, famine attacked the Romans ; 
TeOunxdroc rov Bactiéwe rw viw airou évéruye, the king being dead, 
(as the king was dead,) he addressed himself to his son; Ozov 
diddvtog, ovdev laxve yOdvoc, when a god grants (a favour), envy 
is powerless; Totrwv otrwe éxévrwy, BéArtov Eorat Teptpévetr, 
things being so, (as things are, in these circumstances,) it will be 
best to wait. 

4. When the noun is sufficiently obvious from what was 
stated before, the part. may be construed alone in the gen. ; 
Tapdévra rév nyeudva ydovrto, amdvrog ot haé\yatvor, where the 
avrov belonging to amdvroc¢ is omitted, ‘but when he was absent.’ 
—Any verb used impersonally, i. e. without its sulject being ex- 
pressed, is construed in this connexion with a participle in casu 
absoluto. See Obs. 6 and 7. 

5. Dativi absoluti are used, partly to denote time, Xenoph. 
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Hell. 3, 2, 18.—Tleptidvre rey éviautyy wade palvovert pooupar ent 
thy HA, the year drawing to its close, they again called out part 
of the army against Elis; partly in locutions derived from the 
dativus instrumenti, as, for instance, Xenoph. Ages. 1.”Ert xat 
viv Toig mooydvorg dvouaGopuevorg atouvnuovebsrae StoaTo¢ ad’ 
“HoakAfoug éyévero, naming his forefathers. 

6. For the datives in BovAopévy, &c. with the verb elvac see 
§ 133. Obs. 4. 


Obs. 1. Strictly speaking, there are no casus absoluti but the nomin. absoluti ; for, 
as the numin. can only be the sulject or predicate with respect to the verb, it follows 
that, when such nomin. are neither subject nor predicate to the verb, close to which 
they are, they must stand alone (absolute) for themselves. But this can happen 
barely through an interruption of the chain of thought, and all nomin. absoluti are, 
therefore, more or less belonging to the anacoluthons (see § 151, II). ‘The practice 
in this respect is not steady, and isolated instances are easily explained, Xenoph. 
Hell. 2, 3,54. ’Exeivoe 02 (ot Evdexa) elaehOovreg ody roig wmnpéiratc, ryoupévou 
abray Laripou, elev 6 Kptriag (where this construction is preferred on account 
of the gen. which immediately follow). Such constructions, bearing the stamp of 
unconstraint and energy, impart a peculiar charm to poetry, as in Homer, 6 0 
dyaingt weroOwe, ‘Piuga @ yovva pipes pera t’ 0ea cal vopdy trrwy. 

Obs. 2. The three other cases never can be casus absoluti in this sense; in the 
instances quoted above, they rather are only remote objects and relations of the 
werb to which they are annexed. We have seen above, § 130, that the oblique 
cases may in some combinations stan@ instead of prepositions with the case of the 
prep.; not that such a prep. is omitted, but the termination of the casus acts the 
part of a prep.; vucrdg, npéipac. Now such gen. have the same relation in sentences, 
like Kipov Bacwrsbovroc, tuovd mapévrog. And just as other forms denoting time 
were extended to express causal relations and others, these gen. were employed for 
any relation, which is expressed in English by as, when, whilst, &c. which properly 
are also adverbs of time. Hence it was very natural to add in some particular 
instances, when the relation of time was to be more strongly stated, the prep. éwi: 
"Emi Kipov Bactrevorvrog. 

Obs. 3. But the common character of all these constructions is that the participle 
is not a modification of the noun, but an essential constituent of the thought, and 
that the verb in this shape forms with its subject a complete proposition, which we 
express by the abstract noun of the verb, ‘in the reign of Cyrus,’—‘in my presence.’ 
—The case is the same with the datives, which, though they should not be called 
oasus absoluti, yet agree in this essential respect with these gen. &c.: Tovro éori 
cot 70onévw, does not mean that serves you, who are rejoiced, or when you are re- 
joiced, but that serves to rejoice, delight you; and meptiéyre txtavr@, not this happened 
in the year, when it ended, but at the end of the year. 

Obs. 4. An additional modification or determination is sometimes expressed by 
absolute accus. or absolute nomin. Herod. 2, 41. Tove Botc Oarrovat, rd xépara w7ep- 
Exovra, (so that the horns project,) 133,"Iva ot (to him) duddexa trea avri 8% tréwy 
yévnrat, at vierec Npépac trocedpevat (the nights being converted into days). On com- 
paring such instances, we find that there is here properly a partial apposition ; 
for 7)épat is in the nomin. on account of yévyrat, and xépara is to be considered as 
accus. because of Qdz7rrovet. 

Obs, 5. When a motive is presumed in another individual’s mind, which influ- 
ences him, the usual construction is the conjunction we, (since,) or dozep, (as i/,) and 
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absolute accus. or absolute gen. To catch the right meaning of this short pro- 
position, we must always insert a sentence in the translation; ’Eo.wma, we rdavrag 
eiddrag, or wavrwy eiddrwy, he was silent since (he thought) all knew, &c.; Ot warépec 
e(pyovot rove visic drd THY Tornody dvOowrwy, we THY TrodTwy dmiriay Oiadvow” 
ovoay aperic, parents keep their children from ticked men, since (they are convinced) 
intercourse with them is destructive of virtue; Plato Phaed. ’Emimedeia povoicny moiety, 
we girocodiag peyiorn¢e ovong povotxc:—Xen. Men. 2, 3, 3. Tév adedgoov 
apedovaty, Worep ix TOUTWY Ov ytyvopévous Piroug, as if no friends were to be made 
of them. 

Obs. 6. Any real impersonal verb, i. e. of those which have only a mysterious sub- 
ject, (§ 129, 9,10.) becomes, as casus absolutus, the gen. sing.of the part.; Larrifovrog, 
as (the trumpeter) sounded the trumpet, Vovrog mwodAW, (from Vee woAAW, Viz. 6uBpy,) 
as it rained much, Xenoph. 

Obs. 7. Those impersonal verbs, or impersonal constructions, where the proposition 
dependent on such a verb (commonly an infin. or a sentence with Ort, and the like,) 
is properly the actual subject of the verb, (§ 129, 11.) are treated as casus absolutt 
in two different ways :— 

1.) When it is a mere relation of time, it is the gen. This happens chiefly 
with pass. verbs, denuting to say, announce, declare, and then in the gen. pl., 
(where ravde of rade may be mentally supplied;) ‘O TepecAijg pero éxi 
Kadvou, icayyedOévrwy ore Poircoa vyec ixemdEovery, as it had been announced, 
(gonyyéA9n,) Thuc. 1, 116. 

2.) In any other combination we have the accus. neut., Eionpévoy avroic 
mapeivat, obx Heovos, they do not come, though they have been told (sipnrac) to be 
present, and this is the case with all cerbs commonly called impersonal; Ard ri 
pévetc, tov amtévat; why do you stay when you are at liberty (it is allowed to 
you) to go? (&eoriy;) dee wadsy, exeirw doxovy, (viz. emi aacévat,) I shall 
go back, because it seems good to him (Ooxet). Plato Phad. 28. Aig cai rpic ra 
atra elpncev, wo ob ravu evropev—i lowe obdiy adr péidoy rov rotovrov. 
Hence it happens that the part. rvyoy (from irvyev, it happened,) is used as 
adverb, properly since tt so happened, by chance, and consequently also perhaps. 
Even the adj. duvvaréy (with the part. dy omitted) is used thus, Plato Rep. 7. 
p- 519, d. Tomoopev xeipoy Cyv, dvvardy abroig apuesvoy (viz. S7v), we will 
contrive that they shall live worse, while they might have lived better. Herm. ad 
Viger. n. 214. 


§ 146.— Of the Particles. 


1. Adverbs partly have, like the adj. which they resemble, 
the noun, to which they refer in a particular case, "A&iwe judy 
ToAguhnoouev (we will carry on the war ina manner worthy of 
ourselves). They do the same in the compar. and superl.; 
MaXtora ravrwy, most of all; Oi révnrec rwv evdaidvwv padrov 
dtvavrat éofiaw te Kai xaOeidecv, (better than the rich,) see § 
132, 5, 4. 

2. Prepositions properly are adv. having a constant reference 
to a noun, (while with adverbs this is only partially the case,) 
and merely denoting a certain relation without any other 
power or energy. Thus we have particles, which sometimes are 
mere adverbs, and sometimes real prepositions. For instance, 
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éuov and dua both signify together as adverbs; but they 
frequently are construed with the dative, (like the kindred 
prep. ovv,) and they then, as prep., signify together with. Others, 
and especially the adverbs of time and place, govern the gen. ; 
éyyve, near, tyybc¢ ttvoc, close by one; xwoic, apart, separately, 
xwoic twog, except one; diya, doubly, apart, dixa rivdc, apart 
from, i. e. without ; 2v00, straight-forward, ev rwoe, in the way 
to meet one, Lat. obviam, (see § 117, 1.) &. There is a great 
difference between the particle we, 1.) when adverb and con- 
junction signifying that, as, &c. of which see § 149; and 2.) 
when a prep. signifying ¢o in answer to the question whither ? 
but referring constantly to persons’, EionADev we éud, he came 
in to me, aviyOnoav we rov Baarréa, they went (journeyed) to the 
king. 

3. There are adverbs referring to verbs, and whole proposi- 
tions, which serve to connect two sentences, especially the 
relative ; Tlapécopuat brére xeAsboec, I shall be there, whenever you 
bid me. This is the origin of conjunctions; for the construc- 
tion of which with regard to the different moods of the verd, 
see § 139. 


Obs, 1. "Axypt and péxoe properly signify at once, at a continuance, without interrup- 
tion ; in connexion with a verb, ‘as far as, until,’ in connexion with a gen. ‘ con- 
tinually up to,’ or simply ‘ until.’—IIAny means except, and may be connected with a 
proposition, wAny ei, except if; but it also takes the gen.: TIAjy wavu dXdiywr, with 
the exception of very few. 

Obs. 2. Strictly speaking, those particles only, which commonly are used alone, 
and without any reference, should be called adverbs; those, which usually are con- 
strued with a particular case of the noun, prepositions; and those, which generally 
connect whole propositions, conjunctions. Thus, for instance, dvev and darep, without, 
Evwrcov, before, (in later authors,) and ydapry, on account of, (the latter of which, like 
the Latin gratid, almost always comes after the gen., as well as &exa,) and others, 
are real prepositions governing the gen. It is true that yapty properly is a suést.? as 
well as dixny, in the manner of, Lat. ‘instar’ (Sieny wzorapéy, and the like); such 
words are not adverbial subst., but rather subst. which are become prep. Those 
mentioned above never occur without the case of a noun, and therefore are still more 
justly called prepositions, than some of the single words thus named, which some- 
times are employed adverbially without governing any case (§ 147. Obs. 8). 


4. Some adverbs serve at the same time as adj.: TlAnolov 


1 Modern critics make it evident that, whenever passages occur in good writers, 
in which wg does not refer to persons, they are probably corrupt; ef¢ is the correct 
reading in such instances. The particle wc, however, is not one of the old prep. 
strictly so called, which are stated in the following Section ; it does not make any 
compound verb: see § 115, 2. 

? Hence poets also say éu1y, ov ydpsy, (for my sake, your sake,) instead of dod, 


cov xapsy. 
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zo7l, otya éott, he is near, he is silent (see § 129. Obs. 7). That 
particles by being construed with the article become nouns, 
has been noticed above, § 125, 6, 7. 


§ 147.—Of the Prepositions. 


1. Besides those mentioned in the preceding Section, the 
following are the old prep. expressive of locality in general, 
with their cases : 

avri, amo, 2&, (é«,) mpd govern the gen. 

év, ouv, the dat. 

ava, sic’, the accus. 

dia, kara, Urép, the gen. and accus. 

agi, tri, pera, Tapa, TEpl, Tpdc, wd, the gen. dative and 
accus. 

2. Those, which govern different cases, generally have the 
accus. to the question whither? and the dat. to the question 
where? The gen. suits most significations, but chiefly conveys 
the idea of a removal (from off, out). 


Obs. 1. The simplest and easiest of the above prepositions, in point of signif. 
are | 
and, from, of, &&, out of, from, 
tic, in, into, to the question whither, 
éy, in, to the question where, 
apo, before, ovv, with, 
for though they have many collateral meanings, these, with the exception of a 
few peculiarities, are easily deduced from the radical signif.: as when 2& denotes 
acausé, and may be rendered because of, é« rovrov, on that account, or when it 
merely denotes a succession of time, Niv yedopev ix roy wrpdcbery daxpiwy: again 
when ec, like the Latin in, denotes towards, against, or when it simply means with 
respect to, Twy sic woAtpov Emtornuwy éoriv: lastly, when zpo is the Latin pro, for, 
(but only in the sense of protection or advantage,) Ataxtyouvetecy wod Tov Baotréiwe. 
Cyrop. 4,5, 44. Otc adpxiow mpdrrwy rpd tpoyr, 6, re av Oéy, I shall not be able to 
do what is needful for you,—for your advantage. Compare mpouvpyov, § 115. Obs. 4. 
See below Obs. 5. very particular signif. of sic. 
Obs. 2. The signif. of the following prepositions must be more particularly 
remembered :— 
ava is originally up, (compare dw, and the compounds,) and in this sense it is 
also construed with the dative by the poets (Jl. a. 15. Od. X. 128). But the most 
usual signif. in prose is in, on, through, both in point of time and place ; Ava racay 
tnyv ynv,all over the country ; ‘H ¢nun HAOey avd rv édLY, the report spread 
through the city; Ot ava rd zediov, those in the open fields; "Ava macav rhy nuépar, 
the whole day through. But when there is no article, and wae consequently is tant- 
amount to Exacrog, (§ 127, 6.) it refers to a number of days, years, &c.: ava waoay 
npépay, daily, every day; Cyrop. 1, 2,8. avd wav Erog, every year; Herod. 5, 114. 
ayri,asasingle prep., has lost its original meaning of towards, against, (see 


1 See about the prep. we, § 146, 2. 
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Obs. 10. about compounds,) and most commonly signifies instead of, for, in the sense 
of exchanging, bartering, buying, valuing, &e. 

dtd row, through, in point of space and of ways and means ;—dra rdv, on account 
of, Atd Aaxedatmovioug éEguyov, they were driven into exile on account of the Laceda- 
monians; Ata ot 7AOov, I came for your sake; but also through as a cause, Ard rod¢ 
Ozovc ev mparrw, through the gods I am doing well, Lam well off. 

pera Tov, after, Lat. post ;—perd rov, with ;—perd rq, only with poets among, 
Lat. inter. 

apol and wepé roy, about, to both questions where and whither, for the dat. to the 
question where is rather uncommon. Hence they denote any approximation ; ’Apgi 
ra dpn iyévero, he was about the mountain ; and apdi or epi re or Teva Exey or elvat 
mean to belong to something, to be busy about something, &c. (§ 150, Execv) : — wepi rp 
conveys the idea of care, and is used with the verbs to fear, contend, to be easy, &c.: 
—apgi and wepi rov mean of, Lat. de, to talk about something ; further poSeioOat, 
gtAovetkety mrepi Tevoc, and the like. But di is less frequently used in this sense 
than zrepi. 

umip roy, over, beyond, Lat. supra, ultra:—vmip rov, over, above. Hence the 
latter also conveys the idea of for, chiefly in the sense of protection, defence, or care, 
&c. mparrety, eireiy vrip rov cotvov, to act, speak for the public welfare ; avo0aveiv 
iio Tov gidou, to die for one’s friend. 

Obs. 3. That the gen. preferably conveys the idea of proceding from is particu- 
larly evident from these three prep. rapa, 7pd¢, vrd.— With the accus. and dat. they 
retain their principal signif., but with the gen. they are mostly to be rendered of or 
from. The following particulars must be remembered about them, viz. 

wapa Tov, to, towards; but to the question where, near, close by. It is also the 
Latin preter, besides ; "Exerv OWor mapa rov dproy, to have vegetables besides bread ; 
’"Erévet mapa Trove aAdoug, he performed more labour than the others; Tavrd tort rapa 
rovcg TwYy Oewy Oeopodc, that is against the divine laws, against the order of things esta- 
blished by the gods; Tlapa dd&ay, beyond expectation (Lat. preter opinionem) :— 
Ilapd rq is merely near ;—zrapd rov is from with the verbs ‘ to come, bring, receive, 
learn,’ &c. and sometimes with the pass. (§ 134, 3.) 

apoc¢, to, near, has preferably the accus. to the question whither, and the dat. to 
the question where: mpd¢ roy is towards in both senses ;—7pdc¢ rov, from, by, with the 
verbs ‘to hear, to be praised or blamed,’ and frequently with the pass. (§ 134, 3.)— 
It is also used in the form of asseverations; IIpd¢ rwy Oewy, by the gods ! 

umd roy, under (with motion) ;— vd rq, close under ;—i7é rov, from, under, 
by, most commonly with the pass. (§ 134, 2.) but likewise with act. having a pass. sig- 
nif., as waoyety itself, and ex. gr. Oavety U6 Tevog, to meet one’s death by one; —pabeiv 
um avayKne, to be taught by necessity; Demosth. Cherson. 94."Av 0’ b7r6 rey wveupa- 
Twy py Ouvwpeba, prevented by the winds. Even actions can thus assume a pass. 
form; 'Exoinoe rovro md déovg, he did it out of fear ;—in’ aperiig mpdrrew rt, 
Herod, 8, 1. or if the pass. state of the object is uppermost in the mind, Soph. 
Philoct. 1117. obd& ye dddog Fox’ xd xeEwde éuac (the same with ovye éoyiOnc 
doAw).—And even with the gen. ixd sometimes retains its principal signif. under, 
und rodwy, Plato Protag. 321. 

Obs. 4. The prep. éwi and card require the most careful attention: 

ézri chiefly signifies on, to the question where ? commonly with the gen., some- 
times also with the dat., é¢’ imov dyetoOat, and, Kipog é¢’ irr tropedero: to 
the question whither, with the accus. ’Exi Aégoyv rivd caradgedyet, he flies on a hill. 
But at the same ‘time its signif. becomes more general, and it may be used for near, 
into, and to the question whither, fur to, towards, whenever the context suggests 
this meaning; and with the accus.in particular it denotes the direction to, and 
towards. Instances will occur to the learner in his readings. We will only observe 
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that the gen. is also used to the question «whither in the sense of to:—’Ezopevovro 
iwi Lapdewy :—’Aviyovto (they sailed) wi rij¢ Xiov :— Amémdevoey bx’ oixov :— 
éxi r@ frequently fixes the time by some contemporary circumstance, and more espe- 
cially by a contemporary person ;—ig' npw@y, in our time, (compare above § 145, 2.) 
éri réy nueripwv mooyovwy :—éri rep, in point of situation, denotes close by; iai 
Ty Tagow, on the brink of the grave ; Ilipyoug éxi rp rorapg@ oixodopti. Like wpd¢ 
it denotes to, in addition to; Emi maou robrog wAnyde évirervé pot. Very often it 
means purpose, condition ; mapackevaZecOat iwi rive, to prepare for something ; "Em 
éraivy mavra wévov uredvero :—'Emi rovrog elonvny éroinoayro, on those con- 
ditions they made peace (compare below § 150. ég’ ). Lastly, éri rq@ expresses 
power in such phrases as é¢’ npiv tori, it rests with us. See examples § 129, 1. 
§ 142, 3. The accus. too often denotes purpose, but mostly with this difference, 
éXOciy iri robry, to effect it, EXOety iri Tovro, to fetch it. 

xara. The principal meaning of this prep., as appears from the comparison 
of xarw and its compounds, is motion from above downwards, with the gen. down 
Jrom; Kara roy werpwy pinrey riva, to throw one down from the rocks ; “H\Xovro 
Kara rov reixouvc. It is also under in connexions like dgavitecOat card rij¢ 
Oardaone, (lo sink under,) Herod. 7, 6. Kara rov, however, occurs more fre- 
quently in the signif. of against, chiefly with the verbs ‘to speak, think,’ and the 
like ; eiweiv rd addnOi¢ card rivoc, to speak the truth against one, give true evidence. 
It is less rarely used in the sense of praising, "Emawwoc xara tov dvov, Plato 
Phedr. 260. 

card réy denotes any locality in general, when the particulars of the situation 
are not to be, or cannot be, attended to, or when they are sufficiently known; xard 
yiv wai card Oddarray, by land and by sea; ot xara tHyv ’Aciay vrd Back 
Ovreg, those who are in Asia under the king. Hence, in general, time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, which are obvious, are denoted by card, Oixovor card cwpac, they dwell 
in villages, Lat. vicatim ; "Eoxijvouy card rake, they were encamped in battle-array ; 
hence card ovo, two by two; Tavra piv éyévero card thy vdcor, this happened 
during the illness; Kard ravrny riv diapopay évrwy Aaxedatpoviwy mpdg ’AQn- 
vaioug, during the dispute of the Lacedemonians with the Athenians; At xara rd 
cwpa noovai, the pleasures of the body; Kard wavra rerpvxwyrat, they are in every 
respect worn out, and many other relations of this kind. Kard frequently is the 
Latin ‘ secundum,’ according to, Kara rovroy roy Néyoy dmecvor éorty woe, accord- 
ing to this statement it is better thus ; Kard WAarwyva, according to Plato, i. e. as Plato 
says: Kard rv xaQerov, perpendicularly ; Woinow ward rad rov Baotttwe ypdp- 
para, I shall act according to the king’s letter ;, Aéopat avrov xara wavtTa rpdroy, 
L want him every way, need his assistance in any way. 

Obs. 5. The prep. cic referring to persons signifies to, but always meaning the 
person’s dtelling, Hom. tig ’"Ayapépvova, to Agamemnon, to his tent; xadéee ré py 
eic 2 Exaorog, every one invites him to his house; Lysias, EiceAOwv tic roy aaripa 
Tov indy, coming to my father’s house. Fic with the elliptical gen. (§ 132. Obs. 9.) 
means more generally, into the house of Alcibiades, &c. 

Obs. 6. The prep. iv is also used by the Dorians instead of sig, with the 
accus. (Pind. Pyth. 2,21. 5,50. See Greg. Cor. Dor. 159, with the Notes.)—See 
about ad employed seemingly for év, § 151. I. 8. 

Obs. 7. We shall see below, § 151. III. 1, 6, that prep. are sometimes separated 
from their cases by an intercalation. Sometimes the object of a prep. seems to be 
wanting, when a reference has taken its place ; Soph. Philoct. 469. wpd¢ rrarpoc, 
arpog ei ri coi éorey gidov, where ei te (according to § 149. ¢i,) is used for 674, and 
the requisite gen. to wpd¢ (zayrdc) is wanting, by the father, (I implore thee,) by— 
if any thing be dear to thee, i.e. by all which is dear to thee. 

Obs. 8. And sometimes the object is not expressed, because it would be repeating 
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what had gone before ; most languages then make an adverb of the prep. (wherein, 
therein, &c.) and if the prep. itself is used, it is only adterbially. In prose this is 
done in Greek only with the prep. mpodc, ex. gr. wai mpoc, wpdg é, and besides, &c., 
and by the Ionians and later writers also with perd : pera ot, but afterwards. But 
poets have also wapa, along with it, év, within, and the like, and the prep. wepi or 
wépt, frequently is with the Epics an adverb: very much, very (§ 117. Obs. 3). 

Obs. 9. All compounds with prep. originated in this manner. They all consist 
of aradical word with a prep. taken adverbially: dtaBaivw, I pass through, cross 
over, and the like, § 121,2. The meaning of all such compounds is easily dis- 
covered from the signif. of the prep. We will only remark that the compounds with 
dvri chiefly convey the idea of opposition, against; dyrirarrety, to oppose, avrt- 
AEyey, to contradict :—those with aya mean up, and those with ecard, down; ava- 
Baivey, earaBaivery, to go up, down. Of the collateral signif. of such compounds, 
which are not clearly obvious through the meaning of the prep., we must parti- 
cularly notice 

apgi, when it means on both sides; apgiBorog, ambiguous, equivocal ; 

ava, frequently means back again; avamnXeiv, to sail back ; 

dud, conveys the idea of the Lat. ¢ dis,’ separation, taking apart or aside; dta- 
orgy, to pull asunder, dtagevyvivat, Lat. § disjungere,’ to disjoin, separate ; 

éy, frequently answers the question whither ; iyyeiv, to pour into; 

kara, most commonly conveys the idea of accomplishing; rarawparrey, Lat. 
‘ perficere,’ to accomplish ; orpépey, to turn; xaraorpigety, to finish; mipmrod- 
vat, to burn; xaramiyswpavat, to consume by fire. Hence the idea of ruin, 
destruction ; naraxuBebey tHv ovciay, to lose one’s fortune at dice. In both 
it corresponds to the Latin per, Germ. ver. 

pera, denotes transposition, change, Lat. trans; peraBiBaler, to transfer, to 
remove; petavoety, to change one’s mind; - 

wapa, sometimes signifies, like the Lat. preter, the idea of missing, doing amiss, 
in some compounds, as wapaBaivery rode vdpoug, to transgress the laws : wap- 
opgy, to see wrong, overlook: mapacmovdeog, who violates a treaty (orovéai). 

Obs. 10. It is because prep. are properly adverbs in compound words, that poets 
frequently separate the prep. from their verbs by putting other words between, 
_ which is called a tmesis, dtd re pnkacOat éwadEee, for cai diappntacOa, and even 
in the Ionic prose, especially by &» instead of ody, Herod. 2, 39. Am’ wy Edovro, 
for dwédovro ody. Homer, in particular, parts the prep. so completely from its 
verb, and lets it follow after, that the prep. sometimes comes before a case or noun 
on which it has no influence ; méAguov mepi rovde guydvrec, for mepipuydvrec 
roves Tov woAELOY :—éK Oupdy EAécOar, for seAéoOat Oupdy :—Kard Botg v7e- 
piovog ’HeXiovo "HoOtoy :—ivdpiloy dz’ gvyrea, (more correctly dso, see § 117. 
Obs. 3.) for dwevapitoy éivrea, and the like. The reading of Homer becomes less 
difficult by assuming that he has no compound verbs, only simple ones, with ad- 
verbial prep. more or less distant from the cerb. Hence the Ionic prose, in the 
moving repetition, which we shall state below in § 150, under péy, merely repeats 
the prep. instead of the compound verb, Herod. 3, 126. ‘O é& card péy Exrecve 
MirpoBdrea—karad 6t rby MirpoBdrew maida. Even in the Attic prose the inter- 
calation of the limiting ri, (somewhat, in some degree,) coming after the prep. td, 
(Lat. sus, a little,) which limits or diminishes the signif. of adj., belongs hither ; 
uno Tt dosBic, somewhat irreligious, v6 rt Groovy, and the like. Heind. ad Plat. 
Phedr. 43. 

Obs. 11. But even in common prose there are some prep., which must be con- 
sidered as separate and distinct, though in compounds. This is particularly the 
case with mpd¢ and giv. Any verb, whether a compound or not, may receive the 
addition of either of these prep. merely to show that the thing happened in addition 
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to something, (wpoc,) or in connexion with some one else, (oby rim,) cvorparevopai 
cot, I go to war along with you ; ZuveEapet abroig LYedAaaiay, helps them to conquer 
Sellasia (Xenoph. Hell. 7, 4,12). "ANAG wai wpoodiéBaré pe, but he has slandered 
me into the bargain. Other prep. are less frequently used in this way ; éupedrergy, 
LyyupvaZecBat, to exercise or practise, Plato Phedr. 5. ‘O ediag sipydoaro ry 
? AOnvay tvepyoAaBety wai éverrcopxeiv AnpooOéver, Phidias made his Minerva for 
Demosthenes to benefit by her, and to commit perjury in her name ( Aesch. c. Ctes.). 
Thus dzozoXeueiy, a compound, which perhaps occurs no where else, means in 
Plato (Phedr. 260.) in reference to a horse, to fight on horseback, i.e. down from the 
horse, being seated on it ; atrolgv, to lite on (see below, § 150. Sa0v). And mpo- 
avapraZev, Demosth. Mid. 35. rpoogeitery, rpoadtxety, ibid. 23. All other com- 
pounds with prep. or other words were regulated by practice, or introduced when 
a compound idea was particularly called for. 

Obs. 12. And not only in the above-mentioned compound expressions, but also 
frequently in others, the prep. governs, under certain combinations, its own proper 
casus, though compounded ; éveivat rive, to be in or within something ; apeordyvar 
rivoc, to be separated or disjvined from something ; adwenndnoay Xwxparove, they 
deserted Socrates, and the like ;—whilst in the higher styles of writing, the prep. is 
repeated again before the case or noun. This occurs frequently in Homer, and 
confirms what we observed before, that each compound terdb in Homer must be 
considered as separated, so that the prep. sometimes is merely an adrerb, which it 
properly is, as we have seen above, and sometimes a real prep., Il. . 121. éxedeoy 
nptdvwy, they fastened (the wood), so that it hung down from the mules. 

Obs. 13. That the Greek prep., on changing their accents, are sometimes placed 
after their case or noun in the anastrophe, and sometimes used instead of com- 
pounds with etya:, has been already remarked above, §117,3. To this must be 
added the inversion of monosyllabic prep., as &, § 13, 4. ’Apréuede ftv, Hom. 


§ 148.—Of the Negative Particles. 


1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, ov. and 
py, with which all other more decided negations are com- 
pounded. Any proposition, in which one or more of these 
negations occur, negatives generally in the same manner as if 
the simple negative particle was used alone. Hence whatever 
is observed about ov« applies alike to odd%, ovdele, ovSapwe, &c. 
and it is the same with pn, undeic, &c. 

2. There is, however, a great difference in the use of ovx and 
py, and of their respective compounds, which requires an atten- 
tive study, and of which we can only give the general basis’. 

1 Compare Hermann’s view of this distinction, which he has ingeniously deve- 
loped, ad Viger. n. 267. He states it as a general principle that od« always denies 
the thing, and x7 only the representation, which is made of it, or that od denies 
objectively, and py subjectirely. I readily acknowledge that this theory may com- 
prise the greatest number of instances where these negatire particles are employed, 
and that nothing can be more useful or more calculated to sharpen the intellect in 
grammatical investigations than soberly to pursue such a philosophical principle, 
and even to endeavour to find it confirmed. But, at the same time, I must confess 
that I have not yet succeeded in bending every occurring instance so completely to 


this rule, as to render it impossible not to bend others, which do not occur, equally 
to it. A comparison with my statements will show that I have made use - of 
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a. Ovx is a straightforward and absolute negation, which 
denies directly; ovx eéAw, ov giro, J will not, I do not 
love ; ovx ayabdv éoriv, ovdeic raphy, &c. In any inde- 
pendent proposition, in which there is something directly 
denied, yj, pndeic, never can be used.— Yet a proposition 
with ov may also be uncertain, Ovx av BovAolunr, I 
should not like; or interrogative, Ti yap ov madpeore; 
why then is he not here ? 

b. My is altogether a mere dependent negative. Hence 
it is used in all propositions which state a negation not 
as a fact, but as something dependent on the conception 
or representation of any subject. Thus it is used in 
negative conditions and suppositions ; Ov Apouar, ei py 
ov KeAgberg :=— El re tw Tore vv py abiSxpewy doxel elvat, 
éwpev, if any of these objects should now appear insignifi- 
cant, we will let it alone. Thus pn} is always joined with 
ei, if, tav, hv, drav, tredav, Ewe av, &c. because all these 
speak of a thing not as a matter of fact, but as a sup- 
position ; and it is joined with dre, émdre, &c. whenever 
they are in a similar predicament. But iret, trad}, (as, 
after,) take ov, because they always refer to facts, Jl. ¢. 
95. Mi pe xreiv’, det ovy Suoydarpiog "Exropde cipe’. 


Hermann’s views. To devise a better basis was not in my power, yet I did not 
wish to force into it what in my opinion is not susceptible of admission. My col- 
lateral remarks may be studied with those of Hermann, or be thrown into the shade. 

2 We meet with passages in which ¢é is construed with oJ. Iam not inclined to 
lay any stress on a few Epic passages like Jl. 0. 162. Od. B. 274, because I think 
them sufficiently accounted for by the observation, that the strict rules of grammar 
were not completely settled at the time when those passages were written. The 
case is widely different with regard to examples from the Attics. Hermann (ad 
Viger. n. 309, p. 890; and ad Eurip. Med. p. 344, 361.) explains the latter by 
observing that ov« is not used by itself, but forms a compound or collective idea with 
the word which follows. I admit this explanation in passages like Soph. Ajac. 
1131. Ei rode Savdvrac obx igo Oarray rapwy, forbiddest, Lysias in Agorat. 135. 
Ei piv ob wodXot noay, xa’ Exacroy dy epi avrwy neovere, if there were fer. 
Hither belongs also the o¥« elvat in the comico-philosophic passage of Athen. 3. 
p- 99. But I think this explanation admissible only in expressions where the 
negation is, according to a long standing usage, employed, as here, to denote the 
contrary, so that they may be considered as a kind of compounds with ot«. This 
appears to have become the rule with od ¢npt, ob pacKety, so that even éady was 
joined to it. See below, § 148. Obs.2. In other cases, where the unconditional 
ovc is used preferably to ji, this preference must have a sensible foundation in 
the context. Thus in the example taken from Andocides de Myst. p.5. Eé 62 
ovdéy nuaornrat pot, Kai rovro ipiv amodeixvupt cagwc, déopat tpeyv adbrd 
pavepoy rotc “EdAnot aot rotjoat, it is obviously the speaker’s intention most 
positively to assert his innocence, since, as is well known to every body, I have not 
failed in any thing. In Eurip. Med. 87. Ei rovode (his children) y’ ebvig otver’ 
ov orépyet warnp, the od orépys expresses this relation as a notorious one, and ¢ 
refers merely to the stated cause, evvijg otveca. The case is different with the 
three examples in Herm. ad Medeam, p. 344, 361. They all three belong to the 
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c. As intention also has its foundation merely in the con- 
ception of the speaker, 7 is constantly used with the 
particles iva, we, Stwe, Gore, whenever they really an- 
nounce a purpose or design. It is also employed in any 
proposition containing a wish, request, or prohibition. In 
all these instances it answers to the Latin ne, and begins 
the proposition like this, the idea of a wish being men- 
tally understood, My yévorro, may it not happen ! 

d. Any thing, which is stated in sermone obliquo as the 

opinion, argument, or supposition of another, appears in- 

deed to be a dependent proposition; but as it distin- 
guishes itself only in form from a direct assertion, com- 
mon usage prefers ovx in most instances, and we meet 
with NouwiZer ob caddy eivat,—Ov« 26éAev pyoiv, and the 
like. My, however, may be used in many such instances ; 

Xenoph. Hell. 3, 2, 19, ’Evduicav airov pi BobAccBa 

padXrov 7 py Sébvacba, and the dependent or indirect 

question with ei, whether, is commonly attended by pi. 

To the conditions and suppositions mentioned at (b.) 

belong likewise all pronouns relative, when they refer 

not to defined objects, but barely to the conceptions of 
the mind. We thus have, for instance, Ovdsicg AnWerar 

Xonpara, Goric py wapéorat, no one shall recetve money 

who is not present; but, Ovrof eictv, of ovd briovy Tove 


e 


construction with péy and dé stated below, the second half of which propositions 
is constantly the real object of the thought, while the first is barely its counterpart 
or contrast. We transcribe the passage of Thuc. 1, 121, verbatim :— 

"H devoy ay sin, et ot piv ixeivwy Eippayot evi dovrtig TY avrwy gipovrec ovx 
amepovay, nysic O& Exi TH Tywpovpevote TovE ExOpod¢ Kai adroit dua owleaOat, 
ovx dpa datwavnooper. 

The od« here in the first proposition is necessary and natural, because the fact is 
notorious ; but in the second proposition ov« is indeed strange and extraordinary, 
the matter being actually considered as impossible, in which case py) appears as 
necessary as in the similar proposition below, § 149. (Aloypoy éorin ef — — pn dé 
rovc Adyoug — —.) The case is the same with the two passages of two very dif- 
ferent writers quoted by Hermann, p. 361, which introduce similar double propo- 
sitions with dewvdy ei, in the second of which od appears equally strange and extra- 
ordinary. There must be a general cause for it, which 1 consider to be this: the 
proposition devdy ei, which expresses some astonishment, insensibly becomes, after 
the first half, an angry interrogative expressive of the utmost surprise, by means of 
ov. Hence the proposition in Thue. closes with the question, ov« dpa dataynoo- 
pev ; in Herod. 7, 9, with “EAAnvac d&—od repwpnoopeda ; and in Andocides de 
Myst. 13. 'Ev piv 6i—ovb owOsjoopat; which appears to me a very natural ethos. 
Criticism will be able thus to account for other similar cases which are yet unex- 
plained. In Herod. 6, 9, (ei—od zrornoovat,) the MSS. have yn. In Eurip. Cyclop. 
428. sir’ ob xonZere, ei has the signif. of whether, which is susceptible of both con- 
structions. See the Wate to Plato Jfeno 23, and Herm. ad Eurip. Med. p. 344, 
where in the passage quoted from Plato Protag. 77. ei ovx aicxvvopat, whether I 
am not ashamed, ovx is suggested by the direct question, ob« atcyivet ; 
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woAgulove Aarrova, Cyrop. 6, 1, 28, positively, these 
are those who do not hurt the enemy in the least. 


. Hence all those short phrases, which may be considered 
as one of those dependent constructions, are always | 


stated by uj only. Thus in particular the articulus pre- 
positivus as an abbreviation of the pronoun relative with 
the verb civut, ex. gr. ra ph KkaAda, i.e. Griva py xada 
zotiv, Whatever is not beautiful. Thus Anab. 4, 4, 15, it 
is said of a veracious man, that he always stated ra py 
dvra we ovK ovra. Here ra pr Svra is the abbreviation 
of the dependent proposition, ariva pr iv, what was not, 
untruth; but ovx dvra is the participle of the positive 
and direct negation, ovx tort: for, as a finite verd, it 
would necessarily be, ra uy dvTa ov tote (what is not, 
is not).—Again, the participles, even without an article, 
whenever they are an abbreviation of one of the above 
constructions ; “Hé:oy av éxpwunv ry "AdxiBiady pndey 
kextnuévy, I should be better pleased with my intimacy 
with Alcibiades, if he were not wealthy, (ci undév éxéxrnro,) 
but obdiy Kexrnuévy, who has no fortune. ‘< 


g.) Any negation governed by another verd, is also a de- 


pendent one: hence all infin. (except those mentioned 
at d. as being in sermone obliquo,) are most generally 
construed with yi, of which the reason is already appa- 
rent in part from what we have stated above, since most 
infin. may be converted into such propositions ; Td uj 
Tiyuav yépovracg avdaov zor, if one does not honour,— 
consequently it is a supposition. But even when the 
negation is positive, the infin, yet takes mj, ex. gr. To 
py weaOnval poe aitiov aot Twv Kaxwv (that thou didst not 
believe me). Thus jo) comes not only after Séouaz, 
keAXcbw, UTiacxvovuar, &c. but also after dei, avayxn, and 
the like, even when these words do not denote any obii- 
gation or necessity dependent on the will of any individual, 
but dare physical necessity. 


h.) Most instances, respecting which some grammarians 


pretend that ov denies whole propositions, and pu} only 
parts of a proposition, may be brought under this rule; 
Tig ov rpoTog Tov Kadwe Te kal uy yoadev; Here indeed 
py denies merely the caAwe, but even alone the sentence 
would be, Tic ovv rpdrog rov pi Kadwe yoagerv, and the 
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2) is merely used in consequence of the dependence of 
the infin. yoagev: complete it is, Tig ovv rpdmog, ei tec 
BodbAcrat ui KarWc ypagev; (See also similar proposi- 
tions, § 151. IV. 3.) Thus in the question, “Apa dct 
pe wapayevécOar, 7} wy; the latter means, ‘ or must I not ?” 
the 4) then denies merely the infin. rapayevécBa: the 
force of dei is not destroyed, but I am obliged not to be 
present ; if the words were 7 ov, the éei would be denied, 
ov dei; or is it not necessary? Plato Phedr. 70. Tod- 


rote t&eore piv wrelOecOa, EEeore OF pi. 

Obs. 1. It is, however, frequently at the option of the speaker, whether for the 
sake of distinctness, distinction, or emphasis, he treats a negation, which in itself 
is dependent, as if it were a direct negation involved in the construction ; and vice 
versa, many a positive negation implied in a construction with the part. may on that 
account be expressed with zn. We meet with an instance of the latter in Demosth. 
pro Cor. 276. “Hy dé (6 Bidtwroc) od7’ bv r7 Oadarry rére Kpeirrwy vpwyY, odr’ éi¢ 
Thy 'Arruny dOsiv duvardc, pyre Oerraroy arorovlotyrwy, unre OnBaiwy 
Ovtévrwy : the latter part means, as neither did the Thessalonians follow him, nor the 
Thebans grant to him a passage. This comprises facts, and the negation is not de- 
pendent on any conception of the mind or any thing else ; in any other case the 
part. would have been construed with ovre. But otvre had gone before, and as in 
Greek, (as we shall see below, Text 6.) when, after a negation, the same negative 
particle is repeated, it always refers again to the first-mentioned circumstance, the 
meaning, if we had here ovre instead of pre, would necessarily be, Philip could 
not come to Attica, neither in case the Thessalians followed him, nor if a passage were 
granted to him by the Thebans. It is therefore merely by way of a distinction from 
the preceding otre, that we have here pyre in a negation, which, though not de- 
pendent, is yet subordinate. 

Obs. 2. The particles ove and yx) have in some expressions the power not only of 
denying, but even of asserting the contrary. Thus in particular od mdéyu must not 
be rendered not quite, but by no means; ot gnpt is not I do not say, but I say not, 
deny; Ov ifacay iévat, they refused to go; Ody dmrioyvovvro suvdaryhcey, they 
declined the invitation, Xenoph. Symp. 1,7; Ody wmredéeero, refused, Herod. 3, 50. 
That py should have this property in a dependent proposition, appears to be the 
case only in later writers ; Plut. in Gryllo,1. "Av dé pn goow. In Plato Apol 
Socr. p. 25. (§ 12.) Bekker has restored from the best MSS. ov re, instead of 
éay TE—p) o7re, 80 that even ov itself comes after tay (compare above, the Vote 
to p. 415). Lysias in Agor. 137, always had, ’Edy 0’ od gaocy. 

Obs. 3. Both ov« and p2) are put immediately before subst. to render them nega- 
tive, and make a kind of compound words (compare the same case with other ad- 
verbs, above, § 125, 6). For instance, 7 ode amddekic, 7 ob dtadvorg, the non- 
demonstration, non-dissolution, non-destruction ; rad pn etdea, the non-species; 1 pai} 
éumetpia, non-experience, inexperience. Both are abbreviations of propositions having 
either ov« or pn, ex. gr. 7 ob dtadvotg TOY yepupwy, the non-destruction of the bridges, 
the fact that the bridges were not destroyed (a direct and real negation with od) : 
Server toriy 7 7} éuzrenpia, it is grievous to have no experience, it is a sad thing when 
one has no experience (a mere assumption with p7). 


3. We have just seen (2, c.) that pa is used in ‘particular 
with the verbs ‘to wish, request, command.’ Whenever it is 
Ee 
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construed with a wish, it requires the opt.; Mn yévorro—py 
ioo.c Touro, that you may not get to see it! In a negative re- 
quest or command it requires the present tense or the aor., 
according as the action, which is requested or commanded, is of 
some duration, or momentary, (which, however, is frequently 
optional,) according to § 137, 5, but always with this restric- 
tion, that 

of the present it only takes the imper., and 

of the aor. only the con. : 
consequently, ui we BadAke, or wh pe Badryc. To the very few 
exceptions from this rule belong some passages in Homer 
(Ii. 8. 410. Od. aw. 301. w. 248). 

4, The idea of apprehension or fear, which we express posi- 
tively in German and English, I am afraid that some accident 
will happen to him, is introduced in Greek, as in Latin, with 
a negative ; AédoiwKa ph te waly, vereor ne quid ill accidat, 
which is also done in French, je crains quil ne lui arrive 
quelque chose de fdcheux. That this conj. becomes an opt. in 
connexion with time past, and in a dependent proposition, 
appears from § 139. (after H.) Ods. 1. 

Obs. 4. Expressions of fear or precaution are likewise frequently construed with 
the fut. ; Plato Phileb. p. 13, PoBovpac pr) evpyjoopev. Aristoph. Eccl. 486, wepr- 
oKomoupéryn py yevnoerat. 

Obs. 5. In the sense of fear or apprehension ax sometimes makes a proposition by 
itself ; M7) rovro dA\we éxy. Such expressions are readily explained by under- 
standing mentally goBovpar or Spa, (look to it,) I am afraid it is otherwise, or look to 
it, it may be otherwise. This assumption, however, is sometimes awkward, and it 
may be stated at once that the Greek language forms through this sy with the 
conj. and a certain emphasis of utterance, sentences expressive of care or admo- 
nition, just as there are sentences expressive of a wish, request, and interrogation. 

5. My frequently is merely an emphatic interrogatiwe par- 
ticle, of which the negation has vanished, and which mostly 
answers to the Latin num, somewhat stronger than pov,—M7y 
Soxel col ToUTO Elvar evnOec ; does this by chance appear foolish 
to you 2?—Ov, on the contrary, is the negative question, by which 
the speaker gives to understand that he affirms, Ov kal xaAdv 
tort TO ayaldy; 18 not what is good also beautiful? This inter- 
rogation expects to be replied to by yes, whilst that with py 
commonly expects no. 

6. When other relations or niaincalions of a general na- 
ture, as ever, any, any one, any where, &c. are to be added to 
a negative proposition, they are commonly compounded with 
the same negative particle used in the ‘proposition itself; Our 
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érolynae TOUTO OVdapLOU OvdElc, NO One ever did this anywhere, Plato 
Parmen. extr. Tada tov ph Svrwy ovdert ovdayy ovdapwe 
ovdeulav cowwrlav Exe. And the negation of parts of a propo- 
sition is added in the same way to the negation of the whole ; 
Ov Sdbvarat ovr ed Abyev, ods ed ToLEiy Tove PiAovc, Where we 
should say in English he can neither—nor—. Accumulated 
negatives do not cancel one another, (as in Latin nonnunqguam 
and the like,) but rather strengthen one another. 


Obs. 6. The two distinct negative particles ode and ps7) are joined in some phrases 
merely to strengthen the expression; viz. 

1.) od px in protestations or assertions relating to futurity, (whence the con- 
struction stated § 139. Obs. 1, I. 3.) and in the confidential request 
arising from it. Both connected particles may also be separated by other 
words, and the compound negatives (odd2, oddeic, &c.) may be used instead 
of ovx. See the instances in § 139. 

2.) 2) od, but only in their simple form, and not separated ; most commonly 
before infin. instead of ui) alone; Totoy zapapiOioy rromnosc adr@, py od xt 
amemety ; what solace will you afford to him, that he may not despair? 
Aicxytvopat px ob rottiy rovro, I am ashamed not to do this. Sometimes they 
are put before participles instead of ei x7 with the verb. (Scheef. Melet. 108.) 

Obs. 7. But in this respect, and with regard to the rule that two or more nega- 
tions only strengthen one another, there are two principal exceptions; Greek nega- 
tions actually cancel one another, as in Latin, 

a.) when 2) has one of its particular meanings, (2, c.) expressive of intention, 
fear, apprehension, &e. For instance, Jl. a. 28. where Chryses is ordered to 
go away and threatened, My vv rot od ypaiopy oxiarpoy Kai créupa Oeoto, 
that the staff and the fillet of the god be not unavailing to you. It is frequently 
the same with the idea of fear; BoBovpar pi od wardy y (vereor ne non 
honestum sit). Here pu) retains its power, though we should render it like 
the Latin ne simply by THatT expressed or understood, neglecting the fol- 
lowing negation : I am afraid it is not decent. 

b.) when the two negations belong to two different verbs, even when one of them 
is in the part., Hom. ovd’ ob« 2iAovra pdyso8at, but commonly one of the 
negations is then for the sake of distinctness strengthened by 7) od, ex. gr. 
M7 odxi puceiv adroy obk ay duvaipny, not to hate him is not in my power, i.e. 
I must hate him. — 

Obs. 8. Hence the negations cancel each other in the expression, obdeic Saric od, 
(nemo non,) because the verb elyat generally is here omitted after the first negation. 
It should strictly be, for instance, obdeig (sc. Zoriy) Doric py} Tornoe, there is no one 
acho will not do this, i.e. every one will do it. But this omission of éort is so com- 
pletely forgotten, that not only 1) becomes od, but, excepting the nomin., the ovdeic 
is attracted in the construction (according to a particular form of attraction, which 
will be stated below, § 151, I. 4.) to the following principal verb; and we conse- 
quently find, for instance, oddevi Srp ode apéocet, ‘nemini non placet,’ there is no one 
whom it does not please, i. e. it pleases every one.—Demosth. (c. Aristocr.)‘Ypeic piv & 
G.’A. oddiva rpoidwxare-réy pitwy, Oerradoi dé obdéva wwr0b’ SyTiva od (sc. 


mpovdwKar), i, e. they have betrayed all their friends 8, 


3 The omission of dori¢ in this phrase in Xenoph. Symp. 1, 9. is doubtful ; see 
Schneider’s Obs. But it is unquestionable in the Oracle in Herod. 5, 56. 
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Obs. 9. But the Greeks being so accustomed to the idea that an additional nega- 
tire merely serves to strengthen the other, a verb, in the signif. of which there is 
already a negation, is yet construed with an additional negative particle, HvayriwOny 
airy pntiv wouiv mapa rove vopoug, I opposed him, i. e. I precented his doing any 
thing contrary to the laws; Anab. 1, 3,2. Mixpoy éképuye row pr) caramerpwOjvat, 
he scarcely escaped the danger of being stoned. See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. v. pn. Exc. 
XI. ad Demosth. Mid. 

Obs. 10. ‘The expression ei 6? 2), but if not, should properly come after affirmative 
sentences; but it is so familiar as a complete contradiction to the preceding propo- 
sition, that it also stands after neyatire sentences, and conscquently affirms in such 
cases; Anab. 4, 3,6. See Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. 134. 

Sce the following Section about obdé and pnds. 


§ 149.—Of some other Particles. 


1. The use of the Greek particles is so various, and in part 
attended with so many difficulties, that it will be proper to 
review the most important ones with particular attention. 

we, as a relative adverb, has the follow signif. : 

1.) as, when; hence in speaking of time, we d? ADov, ov 
napijv, when I arrived, he was not there; 2.) it strengthens 
the superl., especially of adverbs, we taxtora, as quickly as 
possible, and also the positive of some, particularly we aAn- 
Qac, most truly, we érépwe, very differently, and some other 
examples in Heind. ad Plat. Apol. S. 23. Pref. The in- 
stances where it comes after an adverb, Bavyaortac we, bep- 
pues we, are explained below, § 151,1.5. 3.) About, nearly, 
we wevrnxovra, about fifty. 4.) To prep. answering the 
question whither, émi, cic, mpdc, ex. gr. Emopsiero we tat rov 
morapov, it gives the signif. towards, ‘versus’ (properly, 
in the direction as if he wanted to get to the river).— 
Thuc. 6, 61. “AwérXcov perd tig Dadapmvlag ex tie DceAlac 
we t¢ AOijvac. This expression properly denotes merely 
the direction taken, and leaves it undecided whether the 
place was reached. Hence it may always be employed 
about a journey which is not yet finished, Soph. Philoct. 
58. wAsic & we mpde olkov, you sail homewards. 

As a conjunction, it means, 1.) that, [avrec 6uoAoyoupen, 
we 7 apsTh KoaTioTéy gore: see § 139, G. 2.) in order that, 
see § 139, K. 3.) so that with the infin. (more usually &ore,) 
see § 139, F. 4.) since (see § 139, C). 5.) because, see § 14-4. 
Obs. 6. and § 145. Obs. 5. hence also 6.) the Latin ‘quippe, 
for, Koaricrov tora cvyywoiaat, we ab Soxeic ovK aphaety pe, 
ut will be best to yield, for you seem not to intend to release me. 
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About the prep. we, see § 147. Obs. 6. 

we, (with the accent, § 116, 5.) for ovrwe, is very usual with 
poets, especially the Ionians; but in prose it is chiefly 
used only in the expressions kal we, even thus, 1. e. even 
in these circumstances, and its opposite ovd we, not even 
thus, yet not. 

dmwe, as adverb, also signifies as, when, and as conjunction, in 
order that. We have seen its construction above, § 139, E. 
and only notice here that it also supplies the place of an 
energetic imper. drwe taeaOe, Anab. 1, 7, 3. be by all means, 
1. e. take care that you be. 

iva, as adverb, ‘where, as conjunction, (§ 139, BE.) likewise in 
order that ;—iva ti; wherefore ? why ? (asit were, in order 
that something be done.) 

wore, 80 that, commonly with the infin. (§ 131, F. 142, 4.) 

dri, that, instead of the Latin accus. with the infin. see 139, G. 
We must also notice the peculiarity, that it is used before 
the very words of another quoted, ’Amexpivaro ért BactActav 
ovk av dealunv, he answered, I will &c. 

It also means decause ; elliptically for dia rovro rt, or its ab- 
breviation éidre (§ 115. Obs. 5): but later writers often 
have dure for rt, that. 

It strengthens all superlatives, (compare we,) ex. gr. bre pé- 
ylorog, as great as possible, bret padtora, &c. 

vovvexa, (barely in the Epic poets,) on that account, therefore. 
ovvexa 1.) wherefore; 2.) as conjunction, because (for rov 
tvexa, ov évexa). But poets also use otvexa, 1.) for Evexa, 
for the sake of, 2.) for drt, that. 

60obvexa, (see § 29. Obs. 10.) in the tragic poets, as much as 
ouvexa, because, that. 

si, 1.) of; § 1389. A.—2.) to the indirect question whether, see § 139, 
H. 2. and § 148, 2,b. When ei comes after Javyuagw and 
some other verbs expressive of feelings, it should be used of 
uncertain things, (ex. gr., if you are not sensible of it,) but 
the Attic custom, to avoid being positive in speaking, has 
caused this particle to be employed not only for very pro- 
bable, but also for very certain things, consequently for 6re 
and the like. See the instance above, § 139, G. Obs. 3.— 
Demosth. Mid. 29. Ovk yoxbvOn ci roovTo Kaxdv éwayE To, 
he has not been ashamed to bring such a misfortune on— 
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“Esch. c. Ctes. (537. Reiske,) Oix ayara ei pn Sikny tdwxev, 
he is not satisfied with being left unpunished. 

—ei kat, with the indic., though. But xai ci, and cay e, if even, 
suppose even. The last is construed with the indic. in 
spite of av: see the Note to Demosth. Mid. 15. Heind. ad 
Plat. Soph. 59. 

—tiric, eirt, properly if any one, any thing; but this expression 
emphatically supplies the pronoun Soric, ex. gr. *EdOepov 
Eire yohomov nv év ty Trediy, Whatever. Compare § 147. 
Obs. 7. 

—el ydp is also used to express a wish, O that! else ctOe. 

eet, after, 2.) since, Lat. guoniam, § 139, C. D. 3. before inter- 
rogatives and imper.it means for ; "Ere ric av diaxplvomev 
avré; for how else could we discriminate it 2? ’Eet Oéaca 
avroc, for look only yourself. 

étrou, where, (there where,) 2.) as a conjunction, since, if indeed, 

_ Lat. siquidem. 

érrdre, 18 also often used for since, like the Lat. quandoquidem. 

dv, (poetically «2, cév,) see above § 139. 

éav, nv, av,—Orayv, émecoav, see the same Section. 

—iav in particular has after verbs signifying to investigate, 
examine, see, the power of the Latin an, ‘ whither, if; 
kde tav ixavov 4, look whether it be sufficient. But fre- 
quently the verd is wanting, and must be mentally supplied. 
Mnoé: rovro appnrov ~orw pot, dav of two relow, neither will 
I leave this untold, (to see) if I can prevail with you. See 
Ind. ad Plat. Meno. &c. Schneid. ad Xenoph. Mem. 4, 4, 
12.—Homer’s alike, Jl. a. 420. is employed exactly in 
this way. 

i, or, which signif. it always retains even in questions, Otrwe 
éoTlv,  OvK oler; 80 it is, or do you not think so? woQev hee; 

_ OnAov Gre 2 ayopac; whence comes he? or is it certain 
(and then the question is unnecessary) éhat he comes from 
the market-place ? See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in v. 

—In comparisons it is than, Lat. quam ; oi rovro uaddov aoé- 
axel, 7 guot, this pleases you better than it does me-—When 
the compar. refers to a proportion, we have 4 mpde¢ or # 
kara, ev. gr. MeiGwv 7 cat’ avOowmov, taller than a man 
usually is; “H dd&a éorly éAarrwv f mpdc¢ To xardpOwua, the 
glory is less than is due to the deed (Lat. ‘ quam pro’). 
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, Quite different is 

#, which originally signifies truly, certainly; it is most com- 
monly a mere interrogative particle, Lat. num ? | 

xa) and ré are exactly the Lat. e¢ and que, and «ai also signifies 
also, even, &c. If r? comes before xai, it means not only, 
and xai then means but also; Auréc re ripavvocg éyévero, 
kai Tol¢ Taiot Thy Tupavvida KaréAcrev: in other instances 
these particles signify—as well—as. But this double 
connexion is often used where we simply have once and. 

7? is very frequently redundant in Epic poetry. This 
arises from the circumstance, that in the old language 
this particle imparted to several words the connecting 
power, which these words retained in the more polished 
language without retaining the particle itself. Hence 
we frequently meet in the old poets with pév re, dé re, 
yao te, and even «at re, (also,) for piv, dé, yao, and kal 
alone. But the particle r2? most commonly comes after 
all kinds of relatives, because in the old language they 
were all merely forms of the pronoun demonstrative, 
which through this r? obtained the connecting power, 
and thus became the relative which. As soon, however, 
as these forms were exclusively allotted to the relative 
signif., the particle ré was dropped as superfluous. 
Hence we often find in Homer 6¢ re, dcov re, &c. in- 
stead of d¢, dcov, and the like. The particles Gore and 
are, and the expressions oid¢ re and 2g’ w re (§ 150.) of 
the common language ' are a remnant from the ancient 
usage. (Respecting 1 doa see rol.) 

But «ai alone in the sense ef also is often introduced 
in familiar conversation, seemingly without any neces- 
sity; Plato Alcid. 1,6. (J admit all your questions,) tva 
kat eidw, Ore kat épeic, where we should use different 
particles, ‘ that I may know what you will say.’ 

Before pada and zavv it has a peculiar energy ; Touro 
yao kai pada axpiBwe, I know this, and indeed very 
accurately. 


1 This is, in my opinion, the best way of accounting for the above-mentioned 
Epic expressions. Yet I readily grant that there may be other suppositions to 
account for them. But I cannot agree with Hermann in explaining all this by an 
hypothesis of his own, that cai and ré, and the Latin ET and QUE, were originally 
different, and that ré signified the Latin forte. 
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—xal, in comparisons, like the Latin aitque, see Ind. ad Plat. 
Meno. cet. 

xai—oz, see after dé. 

é, (Sut,) is far from having a constant adversative power; in 
most instances it is a mere transition and connexion to 
announce something new, where we use either the copula 
AND, or no conjunction at all. The Greeks employed it, 
where they could not make use of any other particle, 
merely to avoid an asyndeton, i.e. a new proposition un- 
connected with what came before introduced in the midst 
of a speech, such as good writers never admit, unless it is 
to produce some rhetorical effect. In the old language 62 
also served for other conjunctions, especially yap (Od. 6. 
869): particular attention must, therefore, be paid to the 
context in Homer to be able to judge which of the three 
principal signif. 

= and, but, for, 
it has in a given sentence. Homer also frequently uses 62 
merely for a limitation of time, which else is connected by 
we, Ste, &c. Od. 3. 3138. 

Whenever «at and 62 are together in a proposition, 
kat can only mean also; xat ovrog O& wapiv, but this also 
was there. But they likewise frequently signify and 
also. As xat xat cannot be used in Greek, d supplies 
the place of xai in such instances, e.g. Nov rept Puyo rev 
Duetéowy gotiv 6 aywv, kal wept yuvakwrv Oo? Kal Tikvwv. 
Were xai— é:— to be rendered here literally, but also for 
your wives and children, it would give a false emphasis 
to the context. The meaning is simply this, now you 
have to fight for your own life, and also (and additionally) 
for wives and children. In common language, the ex- 
pression can take place only when the principal word, 
to which xai refers, comes before 62, but in Epic poetry 
kat 6& constantly follow close on each other; JI. «. 700. 
KaoprraXluwe mpd vewy éxéuev Aaov te kat tmmouvc ’Orpdt- 
vwv, kai 0 avtoc évl mpouaxotor pdxecOa. 

pev and 6 are two particles, which go together, and serve as 8 
alone. They connect like it is true—but— and are much 
more frequently employed, as they merely combine two 
different propositions, without denoting any contrast or 
opposition. Thus a Section, Chapter, or even part of a 
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whole Work, often ends with, for instance, Kal ravra piv 
otrwe éyévero, (things happened so,) when the next Chapter, 
Section, or Book, must necessarily begin with something 
like, Ty & wtorepaia (on the following day). It is only 
when the context clearly requires it, that pév is to be 
rendered, it is true indeed. 

Two propositions often are united by peév and é, of 
which the second alone belongs to the context, the first 
being premised merely to give more effect to the second 
by its contrast; Demosth. Olynth. II. ’AXN éxeitvo Oav- 
paGw, et (that) Aaxedaoviog pév mote, @ aveoec ’AOn- 
vatot, Uri9 twv ‘EAAnvixwv dexaiwy avrhparte, xal,—iva 
of GAAOt TéxXwot THY Oikalwy, TA DueTEpA AVTOYV avnAloxereE 
sioptoovtec,—vurvi © dxveire e&tévat, kal pédAcre (delay) 
slopéipey Umip Tay tusTéowy avTwv Ktnuatwv. Demosth. 
here is not surprised at the first proposition, that the 
Athenians once defended the rights of all the Greeks 
against the Lacedzmonians, but at the second propo- 
sition, that they, who once acted thus, would not take 
proper measures for the protection of their own pro- 
perty. Aicxpdv éoriv, ci tym piv trode movoug tysic 6 

: unde Tove Adyoucg avrwv avé—ecOe, pro Cor. 281: it is 
obvious that the first proposition here is praiseworthy, 
and the second alone shameful, not in itself, but in con- 
trast with the first. The following example, which is 
misunderstood by most interpreters, shows what atten- 
tion it is necessary to pay to such connexions; Eurip. 
Iph. T. 115. 

Odbror paxody piv HADopEYV Koy wopov, 

"Ex tepuatwr o& vdoTov apovpev wad. 
Here the negation properly belongs only to the second 
proposition, and the first as a contrast may come after, 
we will not, when we are at the goal, sail back again, 
after having performed such a long voyage. ‘The con- 
nexion of the two propositions is still more striking in 
this sense, i¢ shall not be said of us that we performed a 
long voyage, and went back again, when we had reached 
our destination. It is the same if we take the whole for 
a disapproving question. See Seidler’. 


2 The same phrase is also used sometimes in Latin, but agreeably to the syntax 
of that language, without such particles : Horace, Sat. 1, 2, 84. 
Quod venale habet, ostendit ; nec, si quid honest est, 
Jactat, habetque palam ; querit quo turpia celet. 
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This u2v—d:— affords an emphatic way of connecting 
two ideas belonging to the same proposition instead of 


the more usual ré—xai—, so that one word of the propo- - 


sition is repeated: Xenoph. Mem. 2, 1, 32. "Eyo 88 
obvem piv Deoic, sive & avOowmroe totic ayaboic, in- 
stead of the cooler oiven Oeote re kal a. tr. a. And even 
without piv in the first part of the proposition, when 
the usual connecting form would require simply kai. 
See Soph. Philoct. 827, and about the repetition of the 
bare preposition of compound verbs in such a phrase, 
§ 147. Obs. 10. 

Strictly speaking, univ never can be used without é, or 
a particle of similar import, (aAAd, pévrot,) correspond- 
ing to it in the subsequent proposition. Yet 1.) from 
rhetorical motives the second proposition is sometimes 
omitted, or differently expressed; 2.) in some usual 
phrases, where the second proposition must be con- 
sidered as having completely vanished, pév is used alone, 
(like the Latin guidem,) to isolate a person or thing, 
and remove any thing, which else might be expected ; 
thus in particular iyo piv, (eguidem,) and the like. 
See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 36. Theet. 49. In Epic 
poetry piv also frequently occurs for piv, which see 
below. 

We have already seen above (§ 126.) the expression 
6 piv—6 di—or d¢ piv— de de—derived from pev— 
dé—. The same particles afford similar distinctions for 
adverbs; and not only demonstrative and relative, but 
also indefinite forms are thus employed: ror? uiv—zoré 
o&— (sometimes—sometimes— ; or at one time—at another 
time); it is the same with rore and déri— (see § 116. 
Obs. 9.) and ry wiv—ry S— or wh piv—aH d?—(in this 
way—tn that way), tv0a piv—ivOa 8, and others. In 
such distinctions it sometimes happens that, for instance, 
6 piv, 6 8 od are without a verd in reference to a pre- 
ceding proposition, when piv appears to have an affirma- 
tive signif. nearly like the English much, indeed, Mavra¢ 
piAnréov, GAN ov Tov piv tov & ov, we ought to love all, 
not one MUCH, and the other not at all; Tlapjoav ovy 6 
piv, 6 & ov, adda wavrec, there were present, not one 
INDEED, and the other not, but ail. 


ovre and pire. 


a ee =a 


ee ed 
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ovee and pndé. Both forms serve to connect negative proposi- 
tions, and correspond to the Latin ‘ neque,’ neither—nor ; 
with this difference, that obre, unre, affect parts of proposi- 
tions, or represent the negation as belonging to that with 
which they connect it, whilst ovéd?, undi, rather serve to 
connect whole propositions, partly as a strong contrast, 
and partly as a transition. Otre and pre are more 
copulative, like xat when it is not employed in a negative 
proposition; ovd? and mndé more disjunctive, like 8é. 
Whenever oir or pire is repeated, the negations generally 
refer one to the other, as in Latin ‘ negue—neque’— 
neither—nor ; but when ové? or pneé is repeated, it only 
gives successive negations of the same kind as ove: alone. 

Besides being connecting particles, obd2 and pnd: also 
correspond to the particular signif. of cai, just as this 
signifies affirmatively 1.) also, 2.) even, so do these 
signify negatively 1.) neither, 2.) not even, and always 
have the latter signif. when they are in the middle of a 
proposition. 

Originally ovd: and une: signified ‘not however, and 
must still often be understood thus in Epic poetry ; they 
then are frequently written separate’, ov d2, wy 6é In 
common language the coalition of 62 with the negative 
particle was avoided, either by placing these words dif- 
ferently, or by employing aAAa or ardo. | 

aAAa has the intensive signif. of 62, and is at the same time the 
English adversative but. It is, however, applied in various 
ways ina lively style, which are only learned by study. 
It is especially used abruptly at the beginning of a speech, 
or even of a whole work, when it often is intranslatable, 
and may but seldom be rendered yes, truly, indeed, or the — 
like. 7 

—adXa yap, see the Notes to Soph. Philoct. 81, 874. 


yap, for, always comes after other words, like the Lat. enim. 
It has a very varied elliptical use, especially in conversa- 
tion, when it must be mentally prefaced by J belteve tt— 
no wonder, or the like ideas, which a careful attention to 


3 Even in Ionic prose, Herod. 5, 35. TodAdg elye tArridag pernoeoBar (to be dis- 
missed) irri Oddaccay, py OE vEewTEepdy Te ToLEvoONS THC MiAnrov, (but if Miletus 
did not attempt any thing grievous, i. e. a desertion,) obdapd, x. T. A. 
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the context easily suggests. It is likewise used inter- 
rogatively. 

This particle often appears superfluous to us in a 
proposition, which has been announced by a preceding 
pronoun demonstrative; Xenoph. Mem. 1, 1, 6. ’AAAa 
puny emolee kal Trade Ted¢g TovC émirnoeloug, TA piv yap 
avaykaia cuveovAeve mparrev, and so on; here we should 
say simply, he also did this (or what follows) for his 
friends, he counselled them what was necessary, &c. (See 
also Plato Lys. 14. Heind.) In these cases yap only ex- 
plains what has been stated before, as is sometimes done 
in German and English by namely. 

ovv, consequently, therefore, follows only after other words. See 
about the ovy, which is annexed, as éoricovr, &c. § 80, 1. 
and 116, 9. From this are derived 

ovKouv, ovKouv. The particles ox and ovv used affirm- 
atively, imply a conclusive negative, ‘consequently not,’ 
‘therefore not.’ Hence in familiar language they were 
applied in different ways, which appear from the con- 
text, and are partly denoted by the accentuation. 1.) 
When used inéterrogatively, the negative conveys the 
affirmative opinion of the speaker. Eurip. Orest. 1238. 
Ovxovy dveldn trade KAbwy ptoe téxva; will you then, hear- 
ing these reproaches, not save your children? Plato 
Phedr. 258. Ovxovv, tav piv obrog tupévy, yeynOoc arép- 
xeTat 2k Tov Dedtpov; does he not then, when this is abided 
by, go pleased from the theatre? This question, in con- 
sequence of being heard habitually as meaning the 
negative, affirmatively, became itself 2.) an affirmation 
without interrogative. Soph. Antig. 91. Ovxovy, drav on 
py civ, weraboopua, I therefore shall give over, when I 
am no longer able. Plato Phedr. 274. Ovxovv ro piv 
téxune te kal atexviac Adywv Tépt ikavac tyérw, thus then we 
have said enough of skill, and want of skill in speeches. 
Very different from this is 3.) odxovvy, when, without 
being conclusive, it merely is an intensive negation. 
Soph. 47. 1336. ’AAX’ abrov Eumac bur éyw rowdvde poe 
Ovxouy arydcam’ av, but though he behaved to mein this 
manner, I should not like to insult him by any means: 
Philoct.872.Ovxovv Arpeidat rovr ErAnoav evTdpws OUTwE 
tveykeiv, wyalol orparnAdrat, the Atride did not bear this 
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easily, &c. The similarity of the accent in the first and 
second ovxovyv, as contradistinguished from the third 
ovxouv, has been traditionally handed down to us by the 
generality of editions; and the statement of the ancient 
grammarians agrees with it. See Herm. ad Viger. n. 
261. to which may be added Apollon. de Conjunctione, 
p. 496, 9.—Phrynichus Bekkeri, p. 57. All admit a 
different accentuation only for the conclusive and nega- 
tive expression‘. The accentuation of the affirmative and 
conclusive negation ‘ consequently not,’ ovxovv, is generally 
not different from the accentuation of the third form. 
But as it is customary to distinguish the unaltered sig- 
nif. of compound particles by writing them separately, 
I think it is also proper in this case, and by no means 
repugnant to tradition: Plato Phedr. 275. (after having 
told Theuth that man would become forgetful through 
this security, Thamus continues,) Ovxovy (more cor- 
rectly ov« ovv) wvnunc, adr’ Urourhcewe Papuaxov sipec, 
then it is not for memory, but for recollection, that you 
have found a remedy! Eurip. Orest. 1640. 

MEN."Ooric 62 ryua pntio — OR. Evdaluwv igv. 
MEN. Odxouy (more correctly ovk obv) obye, ther ,ou 

(do) not ? | 
ira and itzera, signify both afterwards, thereupon, 2.) then (see 
Herm. ad Viger. n. 239). Both are often used to express 
reproaches in a scolding manner: 1.) stating the motive of 
anger or surprise first, Tatra 64 roApag Aéyeev—elr’ tye cou 
gelcoua; you dare to tell me this, and then (after all that, 
nevertheless, or yet) 1 am to spare you? 2.) beginning a 
speech in reference to what had been said by another, just 
as we say, you will then—shorter then, Lat. itane, Eira 
roApnoee tov viov arobvhioxovra sicopav ; then you will take 
it on you to witness the death of your son ?—Xenoph. Mem. 
1, 4, 11.” Ezreir’ ox olet ppovriZeev (sc. rove Oeodc tov avOpa- 
TWV), Of mpwrov piv—viz. when they yet first, &c. Both 
particles are also connected with participles in all these 
4 It is only in recent editions, that Hermann and others have begun to distin- 
guish the conclusive interrogatite by accenting it obxouy, but I cannot approve of it. 
The first and second form have in the main the same affirmative signif.; the accent 
of the interrogatire is an ethic accent, which is not marked in any language bya 
grammatical accent. Both kinds of tradition are against the practice; for there is 


no mention made by grammarians, in any of the passages just quoted, of the inter- 
rogative signif, in this connexion. 
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signif., as we have seen above § 144. Obs. 6. But the in- 
stances, in which ¢cira and érerra are considered as depend- 
ent on the subsequent participle, (see Herm. ad Viger. n. 
219.) admit every one of them likewise a reference to the 
participle which preceded, which ought to be preferred as 
more natural. 

av, 1.) again, anew ; 2.) on the other hand, contrariwise ; 3.) fur- 
ther, and also. 

moiv, before, is in point of signif. a compar., and takes therefore, 
when it refers to another proposition, the particle j, com- 
monly with the infin.; [piv 4 eAOeiv iui, before I came. 
But frequently 7 is omitted, and rpiv itself becomes a con- 
junction, moiv édOetv tué:—roty Gv tAOw points to the future. 

vuv On, now, at this time; and particularly with ala ‘just 
now,’ ‘ shortly before.’ 

ww and wwrrore. The principal signif. of these particles is till 
now, hitherto: but they are never joined to affirmative 
propositions in this sense. Their use is confined to the . 
following cases. 

They are most commonly joined to a negation, and 
express yet, Lat. dum; ov7w, pirw, not yet, ‘nondum,’ 

f ~. .but they must not be mistaken for the similar Epic 
“ forms, see § 116. Obs. 6. [lwore, however, is seldom 
annexed to the simple od or uf: it is always ovderwrore, 
pnderwrore, never yet. This is mostly used alone in re- 
ference to the past, so that the form without 7a—ovdé- 
mote, never—is commonly employed only generally, or 
with respect to the fut. See Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. 
76. and Lobeck ad Phryn. 458. Both ww and wwrore 
may be separated from the negative particle by other 

words between. 

These particles are also sometimes emphatically 
used with interrogatives, relatives, and participles, which 
shorten this latter construction, Thuc. 3, 46. ric mw 
érexelonoev; Demosth. Phil. I."Oca mwrore HAricapev, 
what we ever hoped for; Plato Phed. 116. *Agtorog trav 
wwrote cevpo adixopévw. 

mrwpada, see the following Section. 

ert, alone is yet, still, further ; and with a negation, ovKért, unkért, 
no more, no longer. 

pa and v7, are particles of protestation, which always have the 
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object, by which we swear, in the accus.; ex. gr. vy Ala, 
by Jove!—A protestation with vy is always affirmative ; 
but ua may take either an affirmative or negative particle 
(vat ua Alfa, and ov pa Aia): when pa, however, is alone, 
itis merely negative, ua Aia, no, truly not; no, by Jove ! 
far from it ! 


2. But these and other particles are put in Greek to a variety 
of uses, which must be studied with the utmost attention, as 
they cannot be stated here. This is in particular the case with 
several particles, which formerly were called particule expletive, 
though their use alone can be called an uwsus expletivus, and 
this too must not be misunderstood. There are in all languages 
particles, which serve only to complete the sense of a propo- 
sition, or obtain a certain harmonious fulness or redundance, 
yet never without their proper import, though they might be 
omitted, since that which they are to denote is often under- 
stood of itself. Greek particles of this kind require still greater 
caution to be judged correctly. Their complete and primitive 
signif. generally has only been weakened, and merely gives to 


a proposition a slight shade of meaning, which can only be felt _ + 


through an intimate acquaintance with the language, but whic 

may be greatly assisted by the knowledge of their fundamental 

signif. This is as follows :— 

yz, (enclitic,) properly at least (for which your is more generally 
used). It is also commonly employed, whenever a single 
object, or a part, is named relatively to the whole or greatest 
number. Hence it. is so often annexed to éyw, (Eywys,) 
whereby one opposes one’s self as it were to the rest of 
mankind: exactly, I for my part. Frequently it may be 
rendered certainly, indeed, Lat. certe. 

dpa, (in the Epics ap and pa, the latter of which is enclitic,) 
always comes after other words‘, and signifies, 1.) most 
commonly consequently, 2.) where it appears to have no 
power, conformably to nature or good manners, Lat. ex or- 
dine, rite: hence it serves as a transition to a proposition, 
which was expected; 3.) after ci, gay, and the like, by 
chance. 


5 If dpa or dp’ ovy here and there begins a proposition, it ought always to be 
converted into dpa in prose, which in all such instances simply is a question sup- 
plying the place of an affirmation. See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 27. 


bo 
\ 


or 
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The interrogative particle aoa, which always begins 
the sentence, is the Lat. num °. 

rot, (enclitic,) is properly an old dat. instead of rw, and means 
therefore, certainly; but these signif. are forgotten, and 
rovyap, ToryapToL, Toryapouv, are strengthened expressions 
of rof:—rofvuy is used when an argument is continued, 
and so on, as if it were, I say further, but now.—Toi alone 
only serves to strengthen an affirmation. 

kal rot, and certainly, and truly, 2.) and yet, 3.) although. 

pévrot, to be sure’, hence 2.) but indeed, however ; it is a more 
emphatic form for dé. 

T apa, Tt ao, (see § 29. Obs. 8.) with poets doa, strengthened by 
TOl. 

67, properly at present, now (for which jon is used); hence it 
serves in various ways to enliven a speech; aye &y, come 
on then; ri on, what then?—It also means forsooth, truly, 
and 

After the pronoun relatives, Satt¢ dy, Sov 8°, who- 
soever it may be, wherever it may be, &c.; or any one, I 
know not where. 


-. pov, (Doric pav, Epic pév and pay, is 1.) an affirmation, truly, 


+ indeed, 2.) but indeed, yet, Plat. Soph. 1. Kal poe doxet 
Ocdc utv ovdauwe elvat, Detog hv. 
yi pv, (Epic yi piv,) true, certainly; hence it is also a more 
powerful 62, see Erc.1. ad Arat. Kai pny, Lat. immo, 
yes, by all means ! and opposed to a contradiction, it is the 
Latin atgui, and yet. : 

After interrogatives following an interlocutor’s nega- 
tion wére nv; when then ? rle unv; who then? (i.e. when, 
who else then ?) whence ri pny is as much as why not ? 

i wav, (Ionic and Epic # pév,) is the common formula 
of asseverations and protestations, sometimes with the 
indic. i} pv tye Emabov rovro, (J swear that I have suf- 
fered this,) sometimes with the infin. dependent on other 
verbs, aS duvume HF pv dwoew (I faithfully promise to 
give) ; and also in the 3 pers. “YredeEaro pv ph aropety 


6 Attic poets, however, interchange the quantity, and use dpa for therefore, and 
dpa as an interrogatire particle ; but its place in the proposition is the same. 
_ 7 This particle is derived from pry (Epic piv) and roi, compare § 150, 1. 

8 They are generally written separately, but whenever they receive the addition 
of the strengthening zoré, (see § 80. Obs. 1. and § 116, 6.) they are most usually 
written as a single word. 
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autouc toogig, he took it on himself, faithfully promised 
that they should not want food. 

ov pny, 1.) yet not, 2.) a negative protestation, answer- 
ing to the affirmative % yjv: in a dependent proposition 
pn pny. | 

Ojv, (enclitic, peculiar to the Ion. and Dor. poets,) is also an 
affirmation, conveying pretty nearly the idea of J should 
think so; hence it is used especially in an ironical and 
sarcastical sense; } @nv, ov Onyv, even so, not so I should 
think. j 

vu, vv, short and enclitic, used only in the Ionic dialect and in 
poetry, 1.) properly the same with viv, for which it is some- 
times used; 2.) for ovv, therefore, now; 3.) like the English 
too, Ovnréc dé vv Kai ov rérvEa, thou too art born mortal, 
Il. w. 622. 

wip, (enclitic, and probably derived from még: in the sense of 
very, § 147. Obs. 9.) quite;—hence ®orep properly means 
entirely as—xalreo, though ever so much, i. e. although, in 
which sense we also have zg, alone. 

mote, (enclitic,) at any time; used interrogatively, it expresses 
surprise ; Tle woré gor ovrog; who can this be, who may 
this be ? 

ov, (enclitic,) 1.) somewhere, anywhere ; 2.) by chance, perhaps; 
3.) In conversing on putting indirect questions to found 
an argument on the affirmative answer of the interlocutor. 

See Ind, in Plat. Menon. in v. 

Ajmou is the same as vod, but more emphatical, and 
if a little irony is used so as to hint that the opposite is 
impossible, it is djrovev. Demosth. Mid. 26. ‘Eoravat 
yap tora Ohrovbev airy, for I should think that he will 
be allowed to stand there. 


§ 150.— Of some particular Locutions. 


ov pny adda, or ov pévrot adda, (compare § 149, 2.) is properly 
yet no, but no! rather—: but it commonly means merely 

yet, however ; sometimes also rather. 
ovx dre and ovx dmwe. These two phrases are gene- 
rally considered as identical, while they rather are anti- 
thetical: the verb éyw, or some such verb, must be 
supplied in both. When the phrase with 6r: follows, the 

Ff 
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proposition is affirmative ; Xen. Memor. 2, 9, 8. Kat ovy 
Sri pdvoc 6 Kolrwy tv novxla WV, AAG Kat of pfror avrov, 
(where pdvoc belongs only to Kpirwv). Theophr. Ovx 
Sri avégu av, adda kal évav&sorépac kal kadAloue érolnas, it 
would not only have blown, but also, &c. Dio. Cass. 42. p. 
285. AaveZdpuevog ov Ste rapa THv idwrdv, adAd Kai Tapa 
riov wéAvewv, not only by private persons, but also by cities. 
When this phrase is to introduce a negation, the negative 
must lie already in the proposition itself, and may then 
be heightened by add’ ovd?, Demosth. c. Timocr. 702. 
Ody Sri ry dvrwy arectephuny av, ann’ ovo av ecnv. Thuc. 
2,97. Tabry 83, (Scytharum potentia,) adivara ttcovcBae 
ody Srira dv ry Evpwry, GAN’ ov8 év ry ’Aaig EOvoc Ev tpd¢ 
Sv odk Zoriv, x. r. A. Whenever the negative is to be ex- 
pressed, ody Swe is more usually employed, in which case 
Srwe, how, as, means that not, Demosth. c. Polycl. 1225. 
'H 88 yi ody Swe Tid KapTov iveycer, GAAa kal 7 Ddwp 
— ik tov poedrwv erédurev, not only the earth bore no fruit, 
&c. Xenoph. Hellen. 5, 4, 34. "Edtdacxov rov Sipov, we ot 
Aaxsdard vio ovy Sirwe TYyswpheatyro, adAa Kal ératvicatev 
rov SHodplav, that the Spartans not only would punish, &c. 
2,4, 14. Odx Srwe adikovvrec, GAN’ ove éridnpovvtec, 
épuyadeuducOa, having not only done them no harm, but 
not having even entered their country, we were banished. 
Odvxour, (i. €. ovx ovv, see above,) Stwe pvyoOqva av tic 
érdApunoe—gAavpdy rt, adr’ we év 6¢0aApoige— BactrAiwce— 
{xaoroc OLéKetTo ”. 
ovx Scov and ody ofov are, but less frequently, used in 
the same sense, the former for ovx 571: Thuc., at least, 
has it with an additional second od, 4, 62. for the nega- 
tive, Oi piv ody Goov odK iubvavro, GAN odd éodOnoar. 
Ovx ofov is used for ovx Stwe: Polyb. Odx olov woHereiv 
diva’ av rove Pidoue, aAX’ 0d8 avrode OWE. 
Whenever ére and $7we are introduced with pn, vro- 
—4By tic may be supplied, or they may be understood 
like the Latin ne dicam, and are thus stronger than the 


® The example quoted by Viger 7, 10, 5. without mentioning whence it is taken, 
Ody Swe Tove modEpiougs, K. T. A. Where oby Brrwe is employed affirmatively for not 
only, unquestionably is not genuine; and the passage of Athenzeus with the negative 
obx Ore, quoted by Budeeus, p. 911. without specifying where it stands, (Ody ore 
poy riva mpoeBrETovrec, GAN’ obdé GAAHAovg,) is of an unknown period. 
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preceding expressions, but both in a negative sense. 
Cyrop. 1, 3,10. Mi érwe dpxeicbat év pubpq, adr’ odo 
6p9oveBa édbvacbe, 8, 2, 21. Ovn av huete aopadrwe ipya- 
Zoiueba, pn Gre tiv robrwy, ardAr’ ove av Thy Hyeréoav. 
Memor. 1, 6,11. Kafrotréye iuarioy 7 tiv oikiay ovdevi dv 
py Ore mooika Colne, AAN ove av EXartrov rij¢ ablag AaBwv: 
all which connexions are easily supplied and explained. 

When p7 dre follows, the expression is still more in- 
tensive, and is to be understood like the Latin ‘ nedum,’ 
much less, much more. Plato Crat. 427. Aoxet coi paciov 
elvat ovTw Taxd pableiv Gtiovy Tpayyua, py Ste Tocovroy 6 
61) Coxet év toic peytorore péytorov slva. Phedr. 240.°A 
kat Adyw égottv axobev ovx émitegTic, pH Ste 8h Eoyy. 
Xenoph. Hell. 2,3, 35. Ove? wAkiv, wy ore avatpeiaNa rodc 
avdpac Suvaréy jv :—Lucian has ovy 6rwe in the same 
sense, Dial. Mort. 27,5. Ov® iordvat xanat ovy omwe 
BadiZew éddvaro. . 

ovyx Gre sometimes serves to introduce a seeming ob- 
jection, which is immediately after refuted, (commonly 
with aAda,) not that—but ; when there is no refutation, 
ovx Sri also signifies although: Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 
37. Protag. 66. | 

dre py after negations means except. 

vo O&, an elliptical expression, not easily supplied, 
which introduces a proposition opposed to what has 
been stated before, nearly like the English as, however, 
but as yet, Heind. ad Plat. Theet. 37. Buttm. ad Me- 
non. 37. 

TO py More commonly ro py ov, with the infin. as 
much as @ore pn, 80 that not, that not, Lat. ‘ quo minus, 
quin” See Hac. 11. ad Demosth. Mid. 142. Compare 
also rov pn, § 148. Obs. 9. 

ri frequently becomes a limiting or also generalising particle, 
‘in some degree,,—‘in anything ; hence ovri, pyri, not at 
all; but these particles may be separated, ovre ri ova, 
Il. a. 115. See about the ¢mesis with ri, (vré m,) § 147. 
Obs. 10. 

pene ye, much less, Lat. nedum, probably derived from py drt. 

ow wep, ex. gr. Ov wept Tov TiuwofjoacBal, adda Kai—, to say no- 
thing of revenge, (i.e. revenge is out of the question,) but 
we will even— (Thue. 4, 63). 

Ff 2 
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Scav ov or dcovoi, (Lat. ‘tantum non,’) nearly, almost ; Tov péd- 
Aovra kal dcovov mapovta wWéAEuo, the war which is imminent 
and almost at hand, i. e. only just so much is wanting, that 
we are not actually at war. 
dcov and ofog with the infin. for Gore, see § 143, 1, 2. 

&coc, n, ov, in Gavpacréy Scov, and the like, is the Lat. ‘ mtrum 
quantum,’ wonderfully much, i.e. a very great deal. It is 
used in the same way before or after superl. of words ex- 
pressive of a quantity; wAtiora boa, dca mAciora, Lat. 
‘quamplurima,’ a great many. See § 151, 1, 5. 

doar nuépat, daily, (Plato Charm. 51. extr.) and also ooo¢ with 
any limitations of time. The former is also written close 
together, and contracted éonuépat. 

av@’ dv, (according to the rule of § 143, 5,) is used for avri ixet- 
voy a—exr. gr. Aa[3i rovro av? dy tOwxac pot, take this for 
that, which you have given to me. But itis also used for 
avtt tobrou én, for this, that, Xapw coi olda, aul ay 7AGEc, 
I thank you for this, that you are come. 

2p’ @, is properly for ét robrw, d—, but commonly for émi roérw 
we— ; and as émi with the dat. conveys the idea of a con- 
dition, # @ means on condition that; AéEw col ép w ovyt- 
aec, J will tell it to you on condition that you be silent. 

ép’ wre is the same, (for ért rodrw, wore,) but is more 
usually construed with the injin.: ex. gr. ‘HipiOnoav id” 
wre ovyyodipat vdpouc, they were chosen on condition that 
they should make laws. 

tote, (not E¢ re, for it is used instead of é¢ dre, Dor. tore,) until, 
as long as—, § 139, c. 

olog, see above daoc. 

vid¢ te (oidore,) means, in speaking of persons, able,—of things, 
possible ; Oise ré tort mavr amodetéa, he is able to do any 
thing ; aX ovy oidvre Touro, but that is not possible. Com- 
pare § 143, 1, 2. 

olov eikoc, as may be imagined, as may be supposed. 

ovedty olov properly there is nothing like, (French, ‘il n’y a rien 
de tel,’) whence for instance, Ovcev olov axovea trav Ad ywv 
avrov, 1. e. the best thing we can do is to hear him, there is 
nothing like hearing him. 

aAXo is used negatively or interrogatively to strengthen an affir- 
mative proposition, in which case there generally is a verb 
omitted, Cyrop.1, 4, 24. "Exeivog ovdév aAAo fj} Tove TETTW- 
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kérac mepteAabvwv eearo. Memor. Socr. 2, 3,17. Ti yap aAXo 
i kivouvebouc emideigat, ob piv yonotoc—eivat, x. t.A. When 
aAXo is spelled with an apostrophus in this connexion, it 
commonly loses its accent: Plato Apol. p. 20. Ae ovdiv 
arr 7 da sopiav tiva rovro 76 dvoua Eoxnxa, Phedr. 231. 
"Qore ovdiv UroAkimerat GAN’ 7 rorety mooDbpwe 4, Tt Avy K.TX. 
Menon. 9. “Ore ovdiv aAXr 7 émirarrec, because you do 
nothing but command. Eschin. c. Tim.°Qote pndiv adr Fj 
tac aicxivac avrw meptetvat. This accentuation gives to 
adr’ the appearance of the abbreviated aa: hence it 
frequently is accented aXX’ in such instances. 

To these phrases belongs also the interrogative ex- 
pression adAXo ru: Plato Gorg. 81. Ei piv yao ruyxave 
ravra aAnO Ovra, a Néyetc, GAXO Te 7} Nov 6 Bloc avare- 
Toaupévog av cin; if this were true, would not our life be 
destroyed ? ‘The particle 7 is also frequently omitted in 
this interrogative: Plato Rep. 369. “AXAo re yewpyoe¢ piv 
lc, 6 O& oixoddpoc ; is not one a husbandman, and the 
other a builder ? 

These connexions gave rise to aA’ 7 being used for 
the Latin ‘nisi,’ unless, but except, Aristoph. Ran. 
1105. Ovx jrioravr aN H patav xadéoa kal puTrarat 
eimciv. But in most cases there is an abbreviation of 
the thought before this a\X’ 7, which it is impossible to 
supply by words; Iszus de Aristarch. Hered. 261. ‘O 
vouoc ovK ta TwY The éEmtkANpou KUpLopy Elvat, aAXr’ 7 TOE 
maidac—xpattiv Tov xpnuatwv. Plato Phedr. 89. Tivoc 
piv ovy Evexa kav Tic, we eitelv, Cw, GAN Fj tov Towobrwr 

_—- Adovwy Evexa; See also Aristoph. Acharn. 1112". 
raAAa for ra dAdAa, in other respects, otherwise, ex. gr. "Eorw 
amraic, TdAXa evoamovel, he is childless, in other respects he 
is happy. Hence ra é a\Aa—and in the next proposition 
kai, as in general—so in particular, Ta re GAAa evoamovel, 
kal waldac Exet Katnxdoug avtw, (compare xal and rz in the 
preceding Section,) whence the elliptical phrase ra re aAXa 


10 This evidently shows the affinity between all the above-mentioned phrases. 
The accent, according to general custom, should therefore remain unchanged on 
add’. But the expression aA’ 7 for nisi is too abrupt, particularly as there are pas- 
sages, in which the word a\Aog is already used once in what went before, so that the 
ellipsis before a\X’ 7 is not clear; Plato Apol. p.34. Tiva d\Xoy Adyor Exovat Bon- 
Oovrrec tuoi, dA’ 7 dpOdy Te wai dixatov; even the ancient grammarians seem to have 
derived this a\X’ 7 from dAda@. As it here loses the accent, the latter is commonly 
also omitted in the other above-mentioned phrases, which are connected with it. 
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xat—properly among others, but it may always be rendered 
by zn particular. 

aAAwe te xai, also in particular, especially ; and has the same 
origin as the preceding. 

augdrepov, used by poets adverbially, (or elliptically,) and means 
both, as well—as, as—as ; ywoato 8 aivwc Apddrepov vixne 
Te kat Eyxeoc, O Evviakev. In prose it is the same when the 
accus. augdreopa unites two preceding modifications, ex- 
pressed in a different case, Atapépovrec copia f KaAXE Fj 
auoéreoa, (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 3.) and also in another 
corresponding instance, @arepa, Plato de LL. 6. p. 765. 
"Eotw welQwv yvijovov marijo udArora wiv viéwy kat Ouyariowy, 
ei S& uj, Oarepa, if not yet one of the two. 

Tauro TovTO, rouvaytiov, tO AEyopuevoy, and similar intercalations, 
see § 131. Obs. 6. 

ovTog, arn, as exclamation, see § 76. Obs. 3. 

kal tavra, and that too; TnAuatbrny map0évov év xegpadry EOpapac, 
Kai tavra EvorAov, Such a virgin (Pallas) have you had in 
your head, and that too armed ! 

Touro piv, Touro 62, is often used adverbially. See § 128. Obs. 4. 

auTy, a’Ty, Omitting adv, see § 134. Obs. 7. 

avro OsiEe, avtro onuavel, the thing will show it, the deed will 
prove it. 

moo rou, better zoorov, formerly, ere this, (pd robrov or éxelvou 
Tov xpdvov,) see ad Plat. Alcib. 1, 14. 

tov Aoirov, (sc. xpdvov,) hereafter, (compare § 182, 6, 4.)—ré 
Aouroy or merely Aourbv, henceforth. 

woAAov Sei, impersonal, ‘ far from, (French, il s’en faut de beau- 
coup ;) personal, wo\Aov déw, Iam far from, ex. gr. Aéyew 
routo (see the Note to § 151, 1, 7). wodAXov detv, see § 141. 
Obs. 5. 

The contrary is uuxpov or dAlyou det, déw, detv, nearly, 
very near, Lat. ‘non multum abest quin, wanting but 
little, almost ; dXiyou Séw eimeiv, I had almost said, was 
very near saying. Frequently éAfyou or pxpov alone is 
used in this sense. 

mept ToAAov éorl pot, OF wept woAAOY ToLovmat OF yyoumal, I make 
much of, value highly, it is of importance to me, I wish very 
much; wept wAslovoc, wept wAslarou is the same, and zreo? 
puxoov, &c. the contrary. 

padXov 6, when alone, is always to be rendered ‘ or rather.’ 
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paAtora piv, (in reference to si d2 pr coming after,) it would be 

best, if possible, properly indeed; Karaytyvwoxere abtov pa- 

Atota piv Bavaror, ci dé pH, depuylav, it would be best to 
condemn him to death, but if not, to a perpetual exile. 

When padiora is used interrogatively, requiring a 
more definite or precise answer, it has nearly the same 
meaning: wdoot uaAdtcra; how many then exactly ?—With 
numerals it denotes their probable amount, (Ev recoapa- 
Kovra paXiora yuépace,) affirmatively indeed, (most assur- 
edly, certainly,) speaking from conviction, yet so as to 
give to understand that the matter is not absolutely, 
positively certain: hence 77, wov, and the like, are fre- 
quently added. See Ind. ad Plat. Menon. in v. Wessel. 
ad Herod. 8, 65. 

awpada, originally, how so"? hence, by no means. 

aAn@ec, (accented in this way,) ironically, indeed ! is it so 2—do 
you think so? Lat. itane? Brunck ad Aristoph. Ran. 840. 

wpedov, (non-Attic dgeAov,) properly J ought ; hence it denotes 
a wish, partly alone; Mnzor’ &pedov roreiv, had I but never 
done it! and partly with we or ci, ci yap, (O that! would 
to Heaven! Lat. ‘utinam ;’) ‘Qe wdedec wapeiva, O that 
thou hadst been present; si yao wpedXov OBaveiv, O that 
I had died! It is only with later writers that it is an in- 
declinable interjection. | 

apédst, do not mind; hence 1.) an asseveration, unquestionably, 
no doubt, truly; 2.) a confirmation of a more general pro- 
position by a particular one, and indeed—. 

oia8a, construed with the zmper. and the pronoun relative, see 

§ 139, B. Obs. 3. 

tort, comes before pronouns relative of all kinds: tori dre, Lat, 
‘est cum,’ i. e. sometimes: Eat de, Lat. ‘est qui,’ 1. e. some 
one. It is even used in this way before a pl.; Kat torw 
of avrwy éritpwokovTo, and some of them were wounded ; 
"Ear oi¢ ovy ovtwe eokev, to some it did not appear so, (but 
we may also say siaty of.) Anab.1, 5, 7. “Hv rev orabuov, 
ovc Tavu paxpovc jAauvev, he made some of these halting 
stations very long. This phrase was afterwards con- 
sidered asa single word, and thus interwoven in the 


11 Tt is far more natural to suppose this form derived from mé¢ para than to 
derive it with grammarians from the rather uncommon Doric 7 for woOev. 
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speech; Ei yap 6 rodmog torw ol¢ dvoapeotei, for if the 
manner displeases some; xAémrev Ot epnxev Eotiv a, but he 
allowed them to steal some things (Xenoph. Laced. 2, 7). 
Ovorep eidov tor Srovu, which I have seen somewhere.—And 
as an interrogative,”Eotiv ovatwac avOpwrove reBabpaxac 
éri aogla; have you ever admired any man for his wisdom ? 
XAenoph. Mem. 1, 4, 2. 


ovk tori Owe, it is impossible, inconceivable ; ‘H g¢iAoTpaypoobvn, 


Ud’ he OvK Eoriv OTwe Havyxlav oxnou, the great attention to 
business, which will not let him remain quiet. Compare 
about u@’ ijc, § 147. Obs. 3. 


Eotiv, ELEariy, Eveotl, TapEeoTe ToarTetv, (with the dat. of the person, 


or in general,) all signify, it is allowed, in one’s power. 
But fveore alludes to physical power, it is possible, tEeorw 
to the moral power, zt is lawful; for. is between the two, 
and means indefinitely i¢ will do, it may be done; wager © 
the same, only that it conveys the additional idea of faci- 
lity, ‘it is at hand, may be done without ceremony, any 
difficulty” Whenever Eveorry and teore are used one for 
the other, it is merely from rhetorical motives, just as we 
say by way of strengthening the expression, I cannot 
possibly do it, instead of dare not or may not do it; and 
I am allowed to do it, may do it. 


wo tv. In this expression zw, (according to § 117, 3, 2.) is 


used for Eveort, it is possible; hence before superl. we Eve 
paXdwora, as far as it is any way possible. 


we Emog eimeiv, 80 to speak, see § 140. Obs. 5. 
we ouveddvte (sc. Ady) eimetv, also without we, (compare § 140. 


Oés. 5.) and simply ovveAdvri without eiweiv, to be short. 


év toic. When these words come before a superl., they mean 


the Latin ‘omnium,’ of all; ’Ev roicg mpwrot mapijoay of ’AOn- 
vatot, the Athenians were there the first of all; Tovro ty 
év toic PBapbrata av évéyxayu, I should be the greatest suf- 
Serer of all.—To _ resolve this expression we must supply 
after év roic¢ a participle suggested by the sequel of the 
proposition, here in the first instance éy roic wapovory, in 
the second éy roic Bapéwe pfpovorw adro. But when the 
superl. is an adverb as here in the second instance, we 
must be careful not to construe thus, ’Ey® rovro av évéyKarue 
gv roic Baptrara gpépovow avrdo, which would weaken the 
idea, (I should be one of those, who suffer the most,) and 
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is incorrect, as is evident from the instances where this 
construction is inadmissible, as in éy rote towro..—This év 
roic is used even before nouns fem. ; Thuc. Ev rote m\eiorat 
veg wap avtoic éyévovro, and “H ordoie év role rowrn 
eyévero. : 

of agi, Or of wept, with an accus.; of augi “Avutov, commonly 
means not only those who were about or with him, but, 
Anytus with his followers, party, &c.; of api Oadiyv, 
Thales and other wise men of his time (Plato Hipp. Mqj. 2). 
Attic writers employ this indefinite expression, even when 
they chiefly allude to only one individual, leaving it at the 
same time for some reason undecided and in the dark, 
whether they mean that individual alone. Thus of angi 
EvOidoova, (Plato Crat. 36.) means only Euthyphro, but | 
hints at the same time that there may be others of his 
opinion and party: ot angi OsmoroxAéa, (Menon. towards 
the end,) like the French, ‘les Thémistocle ;? again, oi epi 
Kéxpwra, (Xen. Memor. 3, 5,10.) Cecrops only, but the 
obscurity of the old tradition seems to be hinted at. 

st ur) Ota, With the accus., literally if not for, had it not been for ; 
Kat améOavev Gv ei py dia tov xbva, he would have perished, 
had it not been for his dog. See also § 139. Obs. 4. 

petagu, among, between. This particle commonly stands as ad- 
verb before a participle in this manner: peratd reourarwv, 
while walking ; weratd Seemvovvta épdvevaev abtov, he killed 
him while he was at supper (Lat. inter ambulandum, inter 
cenandum). 

Zvexa, often means as far as concerns; *Avev tov 7Alov, Evexa 
tTwv étiowy dotpwy, vv& av iy ast, without the sun it would 
always be night, as far as the other constellations are con- 
cerned. Hence apyuplov Evexa, as far as money will do it ; 
rovrou ye Evexa, if it be nothing else, if it only depends on 
that, tf that be all (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 14). 

dua, and in the second part of the proposition «ai, as soon as ; 
"Apa axnxdapéy Te kal Tpinodoyoug KaBiorapyev, a8 soon as we 
hear any thing (of the enemy), we shall appoint the com- 
manders of the ships. It is also employed like perakd, ex. gr. 
“Apa taur eirwv avéarn, having said this he rose. 

wudXakic, after some particles like ei, x}, means the Latin ‘forte,’ 
by chance, as will happen. WHeind. ad Plat. Phed. 11. 
Ind. ad Plat. Menon. cet. : | 
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6 aei. When this expression comes before a participle, as 
always means every time ; 6 ast i)dcxnuévoc, who has every 
time (whenever the opportunity occurred) been wronged ; 
6 asl apywyv, the then Archon. The same with substantives 
and relative pronouns. 

@poveog is construed as a verb, eivat, being omitted, he is gone, 
vanished away ; Pooveog yap 6 avjo, for the man is gone, 
ppovea ravra, it is all over (compare § 129. Obs. 7). 

aptapuevoc, ex. gr. awd cov ap&auevoc, and you above all. In 
this phrase the participle always joins the principal object 
in question; ’Eorly doti¢ "AOnvatwy azo aov ap&auevoc, 
padAov dé&arr’ av SovrAo¢ yevéioOa 7h Seomdrne; is there any 
one among the Athenians, and you above all, who would 
rather be a slave than a master? wavree ovrot aro tav 
nowwy ao€amevot ovdeic mwmore EpeEev adixlav. See Ind. ad 
Menon. &c. in v. Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 60. . 

pérdAev, see § 137. Obs. 11. Out of this natural signif. of 
péAXev arise two other meanings, which must not be con- 
founded, 1.) the supposititious conjectural meaning, Hom. 
ovtw wou Aut péAAEc—olAov Elva, consequently it probably 
will please Jove; 2.) the meaning of fo delay, postpone, 
leave to futurity, ri & ov pédda3 th & ovK EucrdAc3 why 
should he not ? 1.e. most certainly he will. But the meaning 
is the same without the negative, ri ué\XAa; why not ? 
i.e. to be sure, by all means. Heind. ad Plat, Hipp. 
Maj. 17. 

Epxea0at, iévar, with the participle of the fut.: to be going to, to 
be on the point to; “Oreo ha tow, what I was going to say 
(French, ‘ce gue j’allois dire’). | 

20éev, (never OéAav,) before an infin. must very often be con- 
sidered as an adverb with a finite verb, ‘ spontaneously,’ 
‘willingly ;? SwpsicOa e0zXovor, they freely bestow gifts 
(Xenoph. Hier. 7,9). Kiow touev @eAhoavracg welOecbar 
rove piv, Cyrop. 1, 1, 3, where the part. (according to 
§ 144, 4. b.) is used merely because of touev. “Iopev dre 
n0éAnoar welOecOa, that they obeyed willingly. 

o0aveav, to come before, prevent, anticipate. This verb, inde- 
pendently of its proper signif., is used in three different 
senses. 

1.) In a positive sense with the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb (§ 144. Obs. 8.) it means to do a thing sooner 
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than another, or before another occurrence can take place ; 
EpOaca avrov mapeADwv, I arrived before him, before he 
did arrive ; t¢Onv amy, I had gone away before. Hence 
it is also used to express celerity ; Herod. 3, 78. ®0dave 
ra T66a kareAdusevoe. 

2.) Ina negative sense also with the part., and con- 
nected with another proposition by «ai, it means hardly, 
no sooner—than—Ov« epOnuev eOdvrec cat vdcore tANO- 
Onuev, (Isocr.) we were no sooner arrived than we were 
attacked by diseases ; Ovx tpOncav tyac KxatadovAwodpue- 
vot kal Towrov avrov guynv Katéyvwoar, (Isocr.) they no 
sooner had subjugated you than he was the first whom 
they condemned to exile. Compare above dua. 

3.) In the negative sense with the part., (or the part. 
being mentally supplied from the context,) but without 
any necessary further connexion, it means to be ready, 
not to fail, which imparts to the verd in the part. an 
idea of unavoidableness and rapidity. ®@dvev in this 
sense occurs only in the opt. with ay’, and that a.) in- 
stead of the imper. ovx av p0avore Aéywr, do not tarry, 
hesitate telling to us, i.e. tell to us immediately, b.) as a 
sure foretelling, promise, &c. Ovx adv @Bavomn, (the 
answer to a request,) I will not fail,am ready; Ovx av 

- P0avor awobvickwy, he will not escape death, will not fail 
being killed, is sure to be killed: Ei ovv py tyswpnosab: 
rovtouc, ovK av POavor rd wAHBoE robrog Totg Anoiote 
dovAgvov, if you do not punish them, the multitude will 
infallibly become the slaves of these brutes.—It is as ob- 
vious as it is striking that this negative sense is the same 
with the first positive or affirmative one. To explain this 
contradiction, we must assume that ovx av pOavore is 
properly an interrogative formula instead of a direct 
imper. (will you not immediately— ?) and that it gradually 
lost its interrogative power in familiar intercourse. Hence 
the ov comes after in poetry ; Eurip. Heracl. 721. ¢0avoie 
& dv ov.—And as soon as ovx av ¢0dvoic passed for a 
direct imper. it was very natural for the people to begin 
to say in the same sense, odk av pOdvoue, and odk av 


12 The only instance which Stephanus adduces without an opt. is the second 
above sub 2. garbled. 
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¢0dvor. Thus the meaning was unquestionably altered 
in practice ; but all non-interrogative sentences beginning 
with ovxovy are in the same predicament: for just as 
ovKouy ameme 1s the same with azemu ovv, 80 is ovK av 
p0avouun roy identical with @Odvou’ av rowy. 

elvae This infin. seems to be used redundantly by Attic 
writers in some expressions, especially in éxwy elvat, (which 
probably was a complete phrase originally, so that I am 
free to act,) i.e. willingly, of one’s own accord, &c.; Odbx av 
ixwvy elvar Wevdoiuny, I will not intentionally tell an untruth. 

The civac in 76 viv elva, for the present, is different : 
TO TiHEoov Elvat ypnaducl’ avry, to-day at least we will 
make use of him. (See about all the formule belonging 
hither, Reiz ad Viger. n. 178. ed. Herm.) 

Exetv, with an adverb, means to be circumstanced, but may gene- 
rally be rendered to be ; xadwe Eye, it is good, it is well; we 
elye, as he was (ex. gr. undressed). It is often used with a 
definite gen. ; we elye uopoig, (in shape or size,) we raxouc 
elyovto, they followed as quickly as they could, see § 182, 
6,1. It is the same before prep. ’Apqi rijv kdutvov Exe ta 
moAAa, he is mostly to be found near the stove ; of apgt yiv 
Exovtec, husbandmen ; Tlu@éuevur tov wei 7d ipdy Exovra 
vopuov, the law concerning the temple, Herod. 2, 118.—Poets 
sometimes employ this verb in the same way before adj. 
and pronouns; tye ravrov, it is all one, all the same, Kur. 
Or. 308. Ey’ javyoc, Med. 550. . 

Sometimes yay makes an emphatical circumlocution 
with the part. of the preterite; Tla\at Odavydoag txw, | 
(for GavyaZw,) I have long been wondering at, Soph. El. 
590. rove matdac éxBadovo’ yee, you have rejected your 
children ; Plato Alc. 11.5. dteAngdreg Exovor. See Valck. 
ad Phen. 712. Herm. ad Viger. n. 183. 

txwv is added to some verbs like Anoeiv, dAvagetv, waiZev, in 
the 2 pers. to make a good-humoured observation; as, you 
are joking ! (malZac Exwv,) you trifle! (Anpsicg Exwv.) The 
origin of this expression may be traced to the interrogative, — 
ti txywv dtatpiBec; what makes you loiter? Compare 
Ruhnk. ad Tim. 257. Brunck ad Aristoph. Thesm. 473. 
Herm. ad Viger. n. 228. 

ti waQwv and ri palwyv, are both angry interpellations instead 
of the weaker rf alone: why? why then? ‘The former 
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may be accounted for from Aristoph., where we have 
Otrog, rf mdcxec; you yonder what befalls you, what is 
the matter with you? Again, Ti raBav 2XevOépoue rébmrete ; 
what business have you to strike free-men? The expres- 
sion seems to have been originally directed to check edul- 
littions of passion, bordering on madness. The second ex- 
pression, which is analogous to it, is more ironical: rf 
paberv;—what have you learned? what has got into your 
head ? where have you learned that? (See Wolf ad De- 
mosth, Lept. 348.) And just as the positive tywv comes 
from the interrogative ri Eywv, 8o is pafwy also used in 
positive sentences, but only with é7:, Plato Apol. 26. Ti 
abide eit atrorioat, drt pabwv év to Bup odvx Hovxlav elyov ; 
here pafwy distinctly conveys the idea of determinate in-. 
tention, What penalty am I deserving for having absolutely 
enjoyed no tranquillity in my life? If the object, which is 
wanting with yafeyr, were to be supplied, it might be, “Ore 
pabwy ovd« 018’ 6, Tt, novxiav ovK elxov. Not that the com- 
plete idea of uafev, such as we have just developed it, 
was in the mind of every speaker who used the expres- 
sion; this or something similar only gave rise to it, and 
_ Ort pabey became a more passionate 67. Compare the 
~. remaining passages in Heind. ad Plat. Euthyd. 30. Com- 
pare also in Herod. 3, 119. Tiva txovoa yuopnv—eirev, 
x. T-A., which is nothing but a gentler ri pafovoa, how do 
you come to think so'*? 
pépwv also appears redundant in some expressions, but always 
denotes a vehemence of purpose, not altogether free from 
blame; “YréBaXdev Eavrdv pépwv OnBatorc, he put himself 
(rashly) into the power of the Thebans (Akschin. 482) ; 
Ei¢ rovro gépwv meptiornoe ta mpaypara, he has (irresistibly) 


13 Ag it is obvious that the three upbraiding expressions, ri tywy, wadwy, 
paQwy, are essentially the same, and must be resolved in the same manner, the 
most natural explanation of Ort paQwy is that, which, without stripping Ore of its 
connective nature, treats pafwy, when considered alone, in the same way as Exwy 
alone. This is the reason why I cannot alter my statement, notwithstanding all 
which has been since said of this expression, and which I have duly weighed. 
Were I to make any alteration, it would be simply this, that I would no longer 
attempt to fill the chasm after Ore paOwy, but should barely observe that in such 
phrases as ri Zxwy drarpiBec 5 ti paOwy mpocéypaag rovro ; nothing was thought 
of but the moral power of the participle,and no particular regard paid to the 
grammatical connexion, so that the same turn of expression was adopted in other 
combinations, in which it is not exactly grammatical, but to which the same energy 
was to be imparted, which distinguishes those interrogative expressions, Compare 
Hermann ad Ar. Nub. p. xlvi. 8¢q. 
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brought affairs to that point (474). Compare Herm. ad 
Viger. n. 228. 


§ 151.—Some peculiar Constructions. 
I. Attraction. 


1. Though we have seen the two principal cases of attraction 
above, § 142, 143, it yet deserves to be considered here under 
one general point of view; for those two cases, and a few 
others in single instances, have evidently a common principle. 
An elegant conciseness was what Attic writers chiefly aimed 
at; to this they frequently sacrificed the strictly logical cor- 
rectness. They studied, as much as possible, not only to state 
successively two connected propositions, but also to concentrate 
both into one. Hence their frequent use of participles even in 
cases where the nature of the proposition seems to require a 
different construction. 

2. But participles could not be introduced every where; it 
was equally necessary to resort to the construction with the 
pronoun relative, which consists of two successive propositions. 
To give to these the appearance of one proposition, the pronoun 
of the second was made a common pronoun by annexing it in 
form to the first, whilst it naturally belonged to the second 
proposition ; Meradidwe rov airov ovmep adbrog Exec, the gen. 
ovreo makes the whole second proposition a kind of adj. to 
airov, and it is merely giving way to our habit, when we sepa- 
rate by a comma propositions which the Greek writers so visibly 
studied to combine into one. 

3. Again, whenever the subject of the infin. is already stated 
with the preceding verd, it produces a connexion in the sense, 
which the Greek writers wished to render sensible also in the 
form ; they therefore merged, as it were, both verbs into one, 
compounded for the thought, (imécyero roma, Eeort yevéo- 
Oa:,) and by letting all which belonged to the subject of the 
infin. be attracted by the subject of the first verb, they effected 
the appearance of a single proposition, (6 avnp UméaXxeTO Tol- 
hosv trouro avroc,—eeorl por yevésOae evdaluov,) which with 
similar absurdity is parted by a comma. 

4, When this principle of attraction is admitted, it will be 
found that there are many other phrases dependent on it, of 
which we will notice the most important, and first of all the 
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instances where the first coming word is attracted by the fol- 
lowing pronoun relative; Xenoph. Ven. 1,10. MeAéaypog 82 rac 
rude, ac EAaf3e, paveoai: the proposition here is, ai rial, a¢ 
M. fAaBe, pavepal, (ciov,) but the premising of one subject, 
(M. o?,) which the contrast renders necessary, is the cause that 
the other subject, attracted by the pronoun relative dc, is now 
put in the accus.— Plato Menon. 36. "Exec eimety aAXov Grovour 
ToaypaToc, ov of dacxovtec OiddoKador eivat duoroyovvrat ovK 
émtaracOa rd mpaypa; here we should have, tye eimety adAO 
6riovy moaypa, ov, K.T.r., Can you name any one thing of which 
the professed teachers are generally acknowledged not to under- 
stand it? But the pronoun relative ov converts all the preceding 
accus. along with it into gen. (See also ad Plat. Menon. 41. 
Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 40.) ‘The ear of the Greeks had accus- 
tomed itself to this neglect of the true construction by instances, 
where it is merely a pronoun or a general idea like aAAoe or 
éreooc, that comes before the pronoun relative, and where the 
attraction consequently is more sensibly felt, Xenoph. Hier. 
7,2. Tavta rowovot rupavvoig kat GAXAov Svriva tiyuwot, where 
instead of a\Aov we should have the dat., and to every one else. 
Demosth. pro Cor. 230. “Erépw & &rw xaxdv re Sicopev Cyreiv, 
i.e. Erepov O& Crreiv, 6rw.— These instances, it is true, might 
also be explained by a slight inversion, Gnretv, dtw Eréow xaxdv 
TL OWOOMEV,—ToOLOVEL TUpavvote Kal (éxaoTy,) SyTiva AAXOV TiINe- 
ov, but the analogy of the other instances makes us adhere to 
the attraction, especially those in which wae is the attracted 
word; Xenoph. Hell. 1, 4, 2. Aaxedamsdviot mavtwy wv Séovrat 
awempayorec tioly. This could not be explained by any inversion 
without producing the most unnatural harshness, and the at- 
traction, A. rerpaydrec siol mavta wv Seovra, is perfectly clear. 
—To the same kind of attraction belongs also the expression, 
ovdevt Stw ov, quoted ubove, § 148. Obs. 8.—Attraction like- 
wise operates on adverbs by confounding the correlatives of the 
different series, (§ 116.) Plato Criton. 4. TloAAayov piv yao Kai 
adAove Sot av agixy, ayarjcovoi az, for ohAaxov—aAAaxoo, 
Srot—, or roAAayov—Srrat aAXoge av adgixy. 

5. Thus it is obvious that all phrases, in which an expres- 
sion of suprise and exaltation seems strengthened by an ap- 
pended pronoun relative can be explained only as attractions. 
When (according to § 150.) we find, Qavpacrov dcov rpovyw- 
enoe, this must be considered as if it were Oavyasrdy (éorw,) 
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Scov moovxuonoev, it is astonishing how far he has advanced. 
But if the pronoun relative be in another form, the preceding 
word passes over to the same form; as, for instance, the neuter 
Oavpacroy becomes fem., Oavpaorn Son H Tpoywonote avo, 
and the proposition may be inverted, "Hv 6? 4 mpoywonore abrou 
Oavuacty Gon, and thus the same form was adopted in other 
phrases which are not so easily resolved or are incapable of 
being resolved; AAA’ Fv wept avrov SxAoc UmEppun¢e doo¢ 
(Aristoph. Plut. 750).—"Eéwkev avrw mAciora boa, and the like. 
—But if the adverb we is the relative, the same adj. assume the 
adverbial form; Oauydody (éoriv) we aBAtog yéyove, becomes 
Oavpasiwe we aBAo¢g yéyovev, and in the same way urepguwe we, 
and the like. This is confirmed by the unaltered form really 
occurring, Herod. 3, 113. "AwéZer—Oeoréovov we 70d. 

6. There is another kind of attraction, when to such words 
as ola, axovw, A~yw, if they be not followed by an accus. with 
the infin., the subject of the following verd is joined as object 
in the accus. Oiéa yinv, 6méon éori, instead of noida, é6r0an éort 
yn, I know how great the earth is, Aristoph. Pac. 608. Ei 
BotrAcc? axovoat rhvd’, brug amwddAkTOo, for axovoa, brwe Hoe 
avwAero: see also an instance above, § 138. Ods. and ad Plat. 
Menon. 27, and in another oblique case in Thuc. 1, 59. #A0e 4 
ayysAla tov méAewy, Ste agectacty.—This attraction is very 
different from those mentioned above, since there are actually 
two propositions, and we only have, instead of the casus of the 


one, which is in its natural connexion, a new casus, which must 


be mentally supplied with the first word. Yet yi is evidently 
attracted by oida, and thus two propositions, which were merely 
In juxta-position, become as it were interwoven, so as to be 
nearly one proposition, especially when they are placed in the 
following order, [qv dzoon éotiv cidéva, Xenoph. to know how 
great the earth is; rovrov ovd si yéyovev NOEL, Demosth. Mid. 
‘of him, I did not even know that he existed.’ 

7. It is likewise an attraction when certain adj. with éoriv, 
instead of being in the neuter, also receive the subject of the 
following verb as their subject. This is most striking with 
dixatoc: for Aixady éorty ut rovro mparrev, becomes dixatog 
eiue TovTO moatrev (Iam just in doing this, for, it is just, it is right 
for me to do so); Demosth. pro Cor. Totrov riv airlay ovroc 
gore Olkatog Exe, it is just that the blame should fall on him. 
Cyrop. 4, 1, 20.—Alkatog ei avrexapiZecOar rypiv, it is just that 
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you should do us a favour in turn. The case is the same with 
a&toc, 5, 4,19. "AEol ye uevror Zopiv tov yeyevnuévov mpaypatog 
rotrou, (of a mishap occasioned by imprudence,) aroAavecal rt 
ayabov, 76 pabsiv, x. 7. A. not we deserve, but a&idv éorwy, it is 
proper’. Adj. like djAo¢, pavepoc, have in that case the follow- 
ing verb in the part., Demosth. Mid. 9. *Eort 82 éxeivo, ovK 
adnAog épwy, for od« adnAdv Eottv, adrov épeiv exeivo, tt is evident 
that he will say what follows, or also with dri. See Sturz’s 
Lex. Xenoph. in 8idoe, p. 660. b. extr. In order to form but 
one proposition in all these instances, the subject of the prin- 
cipal proposition attracts the common adj. 

8. There is lastly an attraction, when a relation belonging to 
the noun, being attracted by the verb, becomes the relation of 
that verb: thus the relation answering the question where ? 
being drawn on by the verb, is made to answer the question 
whence ? ‘O ixeiBev wéAsuoc, Sevpo Hee, the war there will come 
hither. Thuc. 5, 35. the Lacedemonians demand that the Athe- 
nians withdraw their partisans from Pylos, Soneo cat adroit rove 
amo Opaxne, as they will withdraw their troops from Thracia. 
Theophr. Char. 2, 4. "Apac tt rv amo tie ToaTwéGnc. The same 
is done with the relation whither, Herod. 7, 33. ’E¢ rov [owrte- 
attew 7O ipdv, rd é¢ ’EAatovvra, (for ro év "EAmovvri,) ayive- 
opévac. See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 61. et ad Phed. 2. et 57, 
where there are other instances of such constructions (with 
Umip, wept). 

II. Anacoluthon. 


1. An anacoluthon (avaxdéAovov) is a construction, of which 
the close does not grammatically correspond to its beginning, 
though it has yet been intentionally used. But we must be 
careful not to be over-ready to apply this explanation to any 
passage, of which the construction is rather uncommon, or 
which has been corrupted by the transcribers. Any anacoluthon 
is suspicious, when its origin is not natural, and the proposition 
has not gained any thing in point of elegance, distinctness, 
emphasis, or conciseness. 

2. The usual kind of anacoluthon is that of a writer com- 
mencing a period in the way, which the process of his speech 
requires, but afterwards, and especially after some interpola- 

1 Exactly in the same way, IoAXow dei ive woretv, (much is wanting that I do it, 


Iam very far from doing it,) was the origin of the more customary IToAAov déw 
wowety. 
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tions, which make the hearer forget the beginning of the con- 
struction, passing over to a new construction; (Plato <Apol. 
p.19.) Totdrwv Exacrog oidar’ iotiv, iwv cic Exdotny Tw TéAEWwY, 
rove véoue, ole EEcort Twv EauTwy TwoAttwy mooika Evveivat w@ av 
BotrAwvrat, robrove welPovct—apiat Evveivac. Here the roérwy 
in the beginning refers to some sophists named before, and 
both the process of the speech and its emphasis required the 
new period to commence with, Any one of them is capable of 
persuading young people, &c. The following proposition must 
then have had the infin. reiMev to correspond to oldor’ éoriv. 
But further on, the mention of the young people being inter- 
polated with circumstances rendered necessary to establish a 
contrast, (the young people who are at liberty to have a gra- 
tuitous intercourse with any of their fellow-citizens whom they 
like,) the writer forsakes his first construction, of which the 
grammatical junction is now obscured, and finds it more na- 
tural to refer with a second rodrove to the véove, and to com- 
mence a new construction, roérove reiMovoi—i.e. those sophists 
persuade the young people, &c. 

3. We will take another example from Plato Phedr. 17.— 
(p. 207. Heind.) Totatra yap & tpwe émidelkvurat’ dSvorvxovvrac 
piv a pn AbwHV Tog GAAOG Tapéxet, aviapa Trovet voulZEv’? Evd- 
Tuxovvrag O& kal Ta wn Noovng GEia tap’ exelvwy éralvou avayKda- 
Cee ruyxavev: such are the effects of love, it makes the unfortu- 
nate consider as sad that which gives no displeasure to others— 
the writer now wishing emphatically to establish the contrast 
(tt forcibly causes even indifferent things to be praised). But 
the logical order in that case required the second proposition to 
begin with [lap esrvxovvrwy 6¢—this, however, would have 
destroyed the symmetry, Avoruxovvracg piv—nap’ evtvyobvtwy 
6:—the writer, unwilling to sacrifice either symmetry or em- 
phasis to logical order, retains the accus. eyrvyovvrac, which 
the analogy of the first proposition demanded, as an accus. 
absolute, and refers by means of rap’ éxefvwy to the same ob- 
ject to be enabled to close energetically with éralvou avayxdaZee 
ruyxavev. Itis only to us, who are not accustomed to such 
transitions from one construction to another, that such a double 
reference seems obscure. 

4, The motive of the following short anacoluthon is still more 
obvious (Plato Acid. I. p. 134) ; “Qu yao av eEovcta piv 9 roreiv 
& BobAgra, vovv di pH Fyn, th eixdg ounPBalvev; Here two 
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propositions are dependent on one relative, which each requires 
to be in a different casus; to put it twice (@ piv—d¢e d:—) 
would have impaired the symmetry and distinctness of the 
speech. The anacoluthon renders the period far more compact, 
the second proposition being appended as if the relative had 
gone before in the nomin., which is immediately made evident 
by the nature of the second proposition (vovy do uy Ex). The 
case is the same in Phedo, p. 82. ’Exeivot vic re wédee tie EauTwY 
Wuxinc, adAd pH owpara wAarrovtec Gaot. When the second 
proposition presupposes the relative in an oblique case, Hom. 
"Qu Eat TOAN Edynoa, Sdcav dé por vieg "Ayawwv, Plato Protag. 
313. [lowraydoac bv ove yryvwoxete ore Sue(AcEar ovderwrore, 
the object (avrév, avrw, &c. Hom. é, piv,) may be considered as 
omitted: it really occurs, for instance, in the following propo- 
sitions, Jl. a. 79. S¢ wéya wavrwy ’Apyéiwy Kparéet, Kal of Tei- 
Oovra "Aya, Plato Men. 27. Napa robrwv, ot unre moocmoovv- 
Tat crdackaAot elvae pyr Eat avrov pabyric¢ ovesic, though this 
does not improve the anacoluthia. See other examples in Thuc. 
2, 74. Od. a. 70. B. 54, 118, and comp. Herm. ad Viger. 28, 
§ 707. 

5. For another very common anacoluthon with the part., see 
§ 144. Obs. 1; and for the nom. absolute see § 145. Ods. 1. 

6. The instance when a singular is immediately added to a 
plural to define the latter more precisely, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an anacoluthia ; Oi 62 ovdeic avtw moocetxov, which is 
more emphatical than Twv 6? ovdele—mpocet xe, Of those, how- 
ever, no one attended to him. 

III. Inversion. 

1. Inversions and involved constructions are on the whole 
far less common in Greek, even with poets, than in Latin. In 
some instances, however, the inversions even in prose are more 
strained. This arises from the anxiety, peculiar to Attic writers, 
to place together the words of one or two propositions which 
resemble, oppose, or refer to one another. Thus, for instance, 
they would say, Tlavrwy yao maou wavrec Ex Mtorol eioe Kapxn- 
ddviot “Pwyaloc, for wavreg K. wavrwyv txPorot siot raat ‘P. 
—Plato Phedr. p. 277. c. UlotktAy piv roidoug puxy kai 
wavappoviove didode Adyoucg, awAove S& GrAyQ. To attain this 
they even sever the article from its noun, Aicxdéve ToAw THY 
avro¢ avrov—and prep. from their casus,év adore GdAy, for 
Gore év GAAQ: wap’ ovK 2Awv 2edobcy, Od. «. 155. 

Gg2 
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2. Inversions are also caused by the very natural endeavour 
to enounce first that part of a proposition, on which the stress 
is to be laid; Demosth. Olynth. III. p. 37. To piv mpwrov— 
ayarnrov vy mapa rou Onpou twy GdrAwy ExdoTy Kal Tung Kal apXAC 
kat ayaov TLVOC peradaPetv, yoy 6? rovvavriov. Here the dat. 
ixdoty is dependent on ayarnrov iv, (formerly each of the other 
citizens was highly pleased, when he obtained honours from the 
people, now it is quite the reverse,) but rapa tov Syuov, which is 
dependent on peradape«iv, has the greatest stress, and therefore 
comes before it. 

3. Thus the emphasis sometimes removes the adverb, which 
should come after the relative, before it, Nuy oy & EAcyov, what I 
said before, Plato Euthyd. 288. which sometimes may cause 
ambiguity, Theocr. 10,17. txee mada dy éreOipecc, where waAa 
does not belong to Exec, but to éreOipnee (compare Spalding 
ad Demosth. Mid. § 30). 

4. In the following instance obscurity is avoided by the in- 
version, Demosth. OJ. III. towards the end, A&W tpac—py 
Tayaxwoev tng Tabewc, nv vuiv of modyovoe rig apeTing mera 
ToAAwY kal KaAwy Kivddywy KTnoamEVvot KaTéXLrOV, here the gen. 
tie apern¢ is dependent on the other gen. réZewe, (rakte rine 
aperinc, the order of virtue,) but both together would have created 
confusion. 

5. But it frequently happens that we perfectly feel that a 
proposition has gained by being inverted, though we cannot 
elucidate it by any of the above observations. Take for ex- 
ample that beautiful passage of Plato Phedr. 10. “Qoerep yap 
oi ra revwrvra Opéupara OadAdv 7} Tiva KapTbv TooaelovTEeg ayova, 
ov guot Adyouc ottw mporelvov—palver meoiagev, &c. where of 
is the once of moooslovtec, and rd Trevwvra Opéupara depend 
on ayovaty": Cyrop. 6, 4, 8."H&ev adr ot rod “Apdorov avépa 
Kat mloToTEpov Kal auelvova, where roAv strengthens the compar., 
and the gen. ’Apaomov depends on them; exactly as in Demosth. 
Mid.49. Oi 8? Hriywpévor d:a roAAW TOUTWwY Eioly EAaTTW TOaypLaTA, 
instead of jripwyuévor ciot da rpaypata TOAAW eAdtrw Tobrwr. 

6. In the forms of supplications, rpic Dewy, yovatwv, and the 
like, the emotion of the mind puts the personal pronoun o: first, 
without placing it before the prep., because this orthotoned 


2 But I leave the reader to choose between this explanation, and that by anaco- 
luthia, viz. that the writer commenced with ot, to employ the part. dyorrec, but after- 
wards preferred the verb dyovoty to avoid the clashing encounter of two participles 
(oi—spoceiovreg dyovrec, Lat. ti—qui porrigendo ducunt). 
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emphasis would announce a contrast, which does not occur. It 
is therefore inserted between the prep. and its casus: ® mpd¢ ot 
yovarwy, mod¢ at Dewy, (viz. ixerebw, which mostly is omitted,) 
Soph. Gd. C. 1833. Ipdc viv ct xonvav, mpd¢ Oeav dpoyviwy 
Airo mibicOa’. 


IV. Ellipsis. 


1. Ellipsis or omission opens a wide field in the Greek Syn- 
tax. We shall confine ourselves to a few general remarks, It 
is commonly used only in cases, where the words omitted are 
easily supplied from the nature of the proposition, or from the 
context, as in all phrases like xoyuac@at abby (sc. brrvov,) worépav 
tparnoy (sc. ddov,) éréimrero moAXag (sc. wAnyae,) and the like. 

2. Those instances of ellipsis, where more or less words of 
the first half of a period are to be repeated in the second, are 
easily supplied, though the Greek indulges in a greater lati- 
tude in this respect than other languages; it frequently has 
only the particle or pronoun, which introduces the proposition. 
Thus we find éirep or eimep dpa, (if by chance,) instead of if it 
be so, or the like; in Plato Euthyd. 296. the supposition 
that something might mislead, is answered by, Ovxouv juac ye, 
aA’, elrep, a8, i. e. not us, but if any, you (if it could mislead any 
one, it would mislead you). The relative is used in the same 
way in Plato de LL. 4. p. 710. dvra oyeddy ameipyacra tw 
ew, arep Stav BovdAnOy dtapepdvTwe ev mpagal tiva ToAW, all has 
been done by the god which (he is wont to do,) when he intends 
to render a state peculiarly happy. Again, Ei én rw copwrepog 
painy sivat, rovry av, (sc. painy elvat,) if I could think myself wiser 
in any thing (rw,) it would be in this. 

3. Thus negations are used with the omission of that, which 
is denied, which must be supplied from what has gone before. 
M7» often comes in the middle of a period, (see § 148, 2, h.) so 
as to be before other words, and thus renders the proposition 
obscure to the unlearned, Tov zpwura re kal pr) Kptvovpev, Where 
cat pn stands for cai rév un) Epwvta:—Tic ovv rodrog Tov kadwe kal 
ph yoagev; where xadwe is omitted after uh:—'Ayabot f uh 
avopec, good men, or such as are not (good) :—Kai orere, kai un, 
for xal Orore py, Plato Alcid. I. 138. 

4, Attic writers are very familiar with a striking ellipsis ; 

3 See Matthie’s Gr. Gr. § 463, 3. p. 671. Engl. transl. 4th edit. Porson’s Ado. 


220. That of must be left enclitic in this connexion, is evident of itself. But even 
correct editors are very often in fault in this respect. 
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of two opposite conditional propositions the first is often left 
without a conclusion. But this is done only when the first pro- 
position is understood of itself from the nature of the thing, 
and the speech therefore hastens to the second, on which alone 
everything depends: Plato Protag. 325. (after the pains, which 
fathers take for the education of a son, have been enumerated,) 
Kai tay piv éxov welOnrar, ci d& uh, Harep EbAov cactpepdpevov 
evOdvovow aretraic kal wAnyaic, and if he readily obeys—(here 
the conclusion is indifferent, zt 7s good, nothing else is required, 
or the like,) but tf not, they make him straight again, like a 
warped piece of wood, with threats and blows. 

5. After a proposition beginning with the artic. postpos. 6, a, 
the rovrd gory or ravra éorev, which refers to it, is also commonly 
omitted; Kat 6 paXtora jviacé pe, bre cal weldisév pe, and what 
vexed me the most, (was) that he abused me. Or even without 
Sri, see Demosth. Mid. 2. b. where ravra zor is to be supplied 
after 4 & év tpiv éorty brdéAoura, and then the proposition is re- 
sumed as in the beginning. The most usual phrases of this 
kind are with a superl., partly with, and partly without 6r:, for 
instance, 

6 8 mavrwv Sevdrarov, bri mode rode BapBapove oup- 
paxlav éromoaro, (where first égori, and then rowrd 
éortv 18 omitted,) but what is the most grievous of all, 
as that he has formed an alliance with barbarians. 

kal 0 mavtwy yeAodrarov, kat rov Kbva tig "Hprydvne 
aviyayev, but what is the most laughable of all, he has 
even raised up the dog of Erigone, Lucian Deor. Conc. 5. 

The particle yao is usually interpolated after this ellipsis ; with 
us it is superfluous; “O é péyicrov, ov yao 70eAev, &c. (Com- 
pare above § 149. yao.)—Compare § 143, 1,3. 

6. The words rovréd éorw alone are omitted, when a premised 
adj. has the artic. prepos. To d péyotov, wavra ravra pdvoc 
Katsipyacaro :—Kai 76 ravrwy aicyicrov, toocepnpicacbe. And 
the same takes place in the expressions, Texujjotov dé, or Sypetov 
62, (sc. robrwy éorl rovro,) the proof of it is, and the like. For 
instance, Snuciov oO, roic Tovnpoic EvvovaraZea, a token that it ts 
90, is that he associates with wicked people. This phrase too is 
commonly considered with yap. Demosth. Androt. towards the 
end says, the people of Athens have always valued honour more 
highly than money, Texunptov o%, xonpara piv yao mAgiora tev 
‘EAAjvwv ror? cxov ta TavO brie piroryslac aviAwoev. 


(See the formules 76 Aeyouevov, and the like, § 181. Ods. 6.) 
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Lists of Words for the Declensions and Conjugations’. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


ayopa, market-place, 
‘Ayxiong, (t,) 
adodéoxne, prattler, 
"AOnva, Minerva, 
Aiveiac, Aineas, 
axav@a, thorn, 
dpudXAa, contest, 
dpouvpa, ploughed field, 
aoxonia, business, 
Yar7%, weasel, 

Yi], earth, 

yAwooa, tongue, 
06fa, opinion, 
ExOva, viper, 

Cwvn, girdle, 

mpéoa, day, 
Oadacoa, sea, 
Oupa, (%,) door, 
Kexpo7iéne, (i,) 
cepadn, head, 
edéarne, thief, 
Koon, girl, 

epiriic, judge, 
kriornc, founder, 
Aavoa, lane, 

Av7N, (v,) grief, 
pabnrne, disciple, 
pédioca, bee, 


pepyiva, care, 

Midag, (¢,) 

poipa, share, 

vin, (i,) victory, 
vupon, bride, 

doy7}, anger, 
dpriOoOnpac, gen. a, fowler, 
Tléponc, Persian, 
mAEupa, side, 

TUKTHC, pugilist, 
woXn, (¥,) gate, 

pita, root, 

oxida, shade, 

=UKvOne¢, (v,) Scythian, 
oréyn, roof, 

oTod, portico, 

opaioa, globe, 

opupa, hammer, 
oxoXn, leisure, 
Cwrnpia, preservation, 
Tapiac, steward, 
TExviTne, artist, 

vAN, (v,) wood, 

piria, friendship, 
Xapa, joy, 

xAatva, upper garnent, 
Xwpa, country, 

ux, soul. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


Feminines in oc. 


1. Besides the trees, (see § 32, 3.) the following planis, 


# BiBrog, or BiBrog, and 
9,6, TaTUpO’, papyrus. — 


1 The lists of examples for declensions and conjugations are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, that the learner may exercise his own judgment, which of the rules 
stated in the Grammar he is to apply to each word. 
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9 kéxxoc, kermes, but 6 xéxcoc, any berry, and especially the scarlet berry of 
the kermes, 
oxotvoc, rush, vapdoc, spikenard, papavog, cabbage. 


To these words may be added, 


Béocog, fine linen, 
- BiBXog, and déArog, book, 
Coxdc, rafter, paBdoc, rod, 
Badavog and dxvdog¢, acorn. 
2. The following stones and earths, 


6, 4, AlOog, in the fem. chiefly a precious stone. 


Gpyo¢, clay, cptvoradXog, crystal, but 6 egvoraAXog, ice, 
Gogadrog, bitumen, prog, red-lead, 

Bdcavog, touchstone, trial, cdrpepoc, sapphire, 

yipoc, plaster, opndpaycog, emerald, 


frexrpoc, (also rd HAecrpoy,) amber. riravoc, chalk. 
To these may be added : 
dppoc, Wappoc, &paboc, Papabog, sand, 


Widog, pebble, vote, wrivGog, tile, 

Hadog, glass, B@Xog, clod or lump of earth, 
xémpoc, dirt, mud, 6vOoc, dung, 

omoddc, ashes, GoBoXog, soot. 


8. Words of objects proper to enclose something, to put 
tt by, &c. 


xiBwrd¢ and Anvoc, vat of a wine-press, 
xnr0¢, chest, Gearog, (1, 6,) kind of boat, 
cops, coffin, ordpvoc, (1%, 6,) pitcher, 
Gppryoc, basket, AncvOo¢, oil-flask, 
wapdoroc, kneading-trough, apdxooc, mpdxouc, ewer, 
dodpivOoc, bathing-tub, ka psvoc, stone oven, 
arbeXdog, pail, OdAo¢, (7, 6,) cupola. 

4. Words relative to a road, 
dd0¢ and Grparog and rpiBog, footpath, 
réXevOoc, way, rdgpoc and xaereg, ditch. 


olpog, (6, %),) path, 
5. The following isolated words, 


xépoocg and Hrrespoc, continent, pnowvGo¢, cord, small rope, packthread, 
vijooc, island, rnBevvoc, Roman toga, 

vda0¢, disease, BapBrrog, (1, 6,) lyre, 

Spdcoc, dew, Tdpsooc, runnet, 

yvaGoc, jate-bone, yéipavog, crane, 

xépxoc, tail, ndpudog, kopvdaddc, lark, 

pivdc, (9, 4,) skin, KéxAog, (6, 9,) cockle, snail, 

WPiabog, (1, 6,) mat of rushes, 


and with a difference in the signif. 
% AEKOG, yolk of an eqg, 6 AkKDog, pease-soup. 


ee ee ————P 


hae gh ea ON a ae 


a al 
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LIST OF WORDS TO BE DECLINED. 


a@yyéXoc, messenger, 
derdc, eagle, 

aOXog, contest, 

aOXor, reward of a contest, 
1) GpTredog, vine, 
aGv0pwroc, man, 
dpyupog and 
dpyvpuoyr, silver, 
Epyov, work, 

evpoc, cast-wind, 
Zégupog, west-wind, 
ipdrioy, garment, 

tov, violet, 

capxivoc, orab-fish, 
racalrepog, tin, 
xépagog, ¢ -tree, 
rorsvog, wild olive-tree, 
BijAov, apple, 


4 pio, apple-tree, 
HOABog or pbrAvBdog, lead, 
poptov, small part, 
vdroc, south-wind, 
Fidov, wood, 

olxog, house, 
wawwior, young child, 
pddor, rose, 

oidnpog, iron, 
omacpoc, spasm, 
orpard¢, army, 
ravpoc, bull, 
$appaxoy, medicine, 
1 ¢nyd¢, beech-tree, 
gopricy, load, 
xaArnd¢, brass, 
xpvodg and 


xpucior, gold. 


. THIRD DECLENSION. 
List of the Words, in which the Syllable preceding the termination of the Casus is long?, 


in tg and u¢ those which have a é in their inflection, 


7 aic, vault, arch, 
BarBic, barrier, 
kapic, sea-crabfish, 
Knkic, moisture, juice, 
xnXic, blot, 
cAnic, (Ion. for xAsi¢,) key, 


those which have a 0, 
4 ay, cloves of garlic, 
1) péppic, cord, string, 
those in i¢ and ve, which have an », 
n tc, fibre, 9) pic, nose, 
7 axrig, ray, , 
7) yAwxic, point, edge, 
"EXevoic, Larapic, 
Téprve, Ddpkue, 
in ay, vy, ap, 
6 mady, pean, hymn, 
6 pdovy, wooden tower, 
6 Wap, starling, 


2) kynpic, shin-bone, 


xpnic, pedestal, 
pagaric, radish, 
Wnoic, little stone, 
dayd¢, doll: 


6, 4, pric, bird, 
4 Kwpuc, bundle of hay : 


6, 7 9ic, heap, shore, 
& dedgic, dolphin, 

4 woic, child-birth, 
Tpayic : 


Ildy, 
6 Kdp, Carian: 





2 Teachers must here pay a particular attention to the accent with respect to 
both its place and its mark according to the general rules, and to those stated 


§ 38. Obs. 4. 
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in ap, gen. Toc, 


rd gpéap, well, 


in &, gen. Koc, 


PAGE, BrAaKde, simpleton, 


6 Owoak, armour for the breast, 


6 tipak, hawk, 
o xépdak, kind of dance, 


6 AdBoak, pike, voracious fish, 
6 t&, insect, 9 dit, Sphina, 


1 ait, ware, 
n BépBrk, whirlwind, 
6 wipdik, partridge, 
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To oréap, suet: 


6 otak, tiller of the rudder, 
o ovpgal, filth, 

gévak, impostor, 

Paiat, Pheacian, 


4 gpit, shuddering, 
9 pact, branch, 
6 oxavert, chervil, 


9 orac.t, branch of the palm-tree, 


0 Point, Phenician, palm-tree, purple-colour, 


6 BopBvé, silk-worm, 
0 dotdv&, pestle, 


6 Knuvé, sea-bird, 
knpvé, herald : 


in &, gen. yoo, 
i pak, grape-stone, 
» paortt, scourge, 9 mépget, bubble, 6 rérrik, cricket, 
6 xéexvt, cuckoo : ~ 


in &, gen. xoc, 7 Wit, crumb: 


in W, gen. roc, 
o ty, «vip, Opi, are the names of some insects, 
& pil, twig of the willow-tree, 
6 yoy, vulture, 6, yoo, griffin, gryphon. 


\ 


WORDS TO BE DECLINED. 


The letters before the termination of the cases, which are not known from the 
rules given in the Grammar, are stated in a parenthesis. 

The vowels a, t,v, before the termination of the cases, are short; the words in 
which they are long are in the preceding List. 


1. Examples of words which have a consonant before the 
termination of the cases: 


0 dyxwy, elbow, 6 dpdxwy, (ovr,) dragon, 
4 andwy, (0,) nightingale, » ‘EdXde, (6,) Greece, 

6 anp, (€,) air, 6 “EXAny, Greek, 

6 aiOnp, (€,) pure air, 2) ddarig, (6,) hope, 

7 aif, (y,) goat, 1) Epic, (0,) strife, 


6 avdpidg, (vr,) statue, 6 Oeparwy, (ovr,) servant, 
6 dw, (0,) axle of a wheel, 0 ipae, (vr,) leather-strap, 
9) avvrak, (x,) furrow, 9 xarndub, (¢,) ladder, 

4 Bak, (x,) cough, 5 diy, twig, 

6 yépwy, (ovr,) old man, » kdpuc, (8,) helmet, 

6 yevy, (x,) grifin, o xreic, (ev,) comb, 

% Saic, (r,) feast, 9 wbde&, (x,) chalice, cup, 
» Sgc, (6,) torch, rd kvpa, billow, 
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9 Naiday, (7,) tempest, ro ordpa, mouth, 

6 Adxwy, 9 Drv, (y;) 

6 Adouyé, (7,) throat, 9 Upiyk, (ys) 

o Aepny, (€,) harbour, » Tipvyg, (8,) 

9 ADE, («,) Lynz, o POeip, louse, 

6 pny, month, n grA2Y, (B,) vein, 

TO véKTAN, 9 prAOE, (y,) flame, 

6 évuk (yx,) nail, claw, 6 pup, thief, 

6 dprvé, (y,) quail, rd gue, (r,) light, 

rd ov@ap, (7,) udder of animals, 6 xaduy, (G,) steel, 

6 wévne, (T,) poor man, 6 xEluwy, winter, storn, 

6 wivak, (x,) wooden tablet, 9 XEALCwY, (0,) swallow, 

6 rotpny, (€,) shepherd, o X7V, goose, 

4H wréovt, (y,) wing, 7 X9wv, (0,) earth, ground, 
n wrvé, (x,) fold,  xewy, (0,) snow, 

» capt, (x,) flesh, 1 xAapde, (6,) military garment, 
1 Leipyny, Siren, n wy, eye, face. 


2. Examples of such words, as have a vowel before the ter- 
mination of the cases, and are more or less contracted. 


ro av@og, flower, 6 dpedc, mule, 

6 Borove, bunch of grapes, Td dpoc, mountain, 

Td yévoc, race, family, n Onc, face, sense of seeing, 

H yévre, jaw, 4 red, persuasion, 

TO oxiTrag, covering, 6 mwéXexue, axe, (§ 51.) 

n Opuc, oak. ro wémept, pepper, 

6 irmeve, horseman, ) WiTUC, pine, 

Td Kopp, gum, 4) Troinow, poetry, 

9 Anrw, Latona, 4 mpaktc, action, deed, 

6 parric, prophet, 6 oraxue¢, ear of corn, 

6 pug, mouse,  pvotc, nature. 
ADJECTIVES. 


Examples in og of two and three terminations, to apply the 
rules of § 60, 2. and 4. 


All Adjectives, which are not of two terminations by any fixed rule, may be assumed 
to have the three terminations. 


ayannroc, beloved, defcdc, right, of the right side, (dezter,) 
Goixog, unjust, djAoc, manifest, evident, 

GOXx0¢, wretched, StadOog, ornamented with precious stones, 
Gpaxoc, invincible, Stdgpopoc, diverse, different, 

azwoc, worthy, Sixatog, just, 

dpiorepoc, what is on the left hand, Suvaric, possible, 

Bapvrovoc, Lragpos, light, nimble, 

Baorrkxds, kingly, royal, EpvOpdc, red, 


yewpyiKde, belonging to agriculture, edcatpoc, opportune, seasonable, 
yupvic, naked, ZndSrumog, jealous, 
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nplyupvog, half-naked, Eévoc, strange, foreign, 
Oavpaoroc, wonderful, 6EHOupoc, irascible, 
Oeiog, divine, 6p0dc, straight, 
Oepudc, warm, hot, Wodugayoc, voracious, 
Ovnroc, mortal, xpd0upoc, willing, 
idtog, proper, peculiar, oeuvoc, venerable, 
lepdg, holy, sacred, ox\npodc, hard, rough, 
cadapdc, clean, pure, copoc, wise, 


Kosvdc, common, general, onrdviog, rare, scarce, 


AdAog, loquacious, talkative, orevoc, narrow, 

AElocg, smooth, radainwpoc, miserable, harassing, 
AeuKdc, white, rugro¢, blind, 

padaxdc, soft, tender, girdrexvoc, loving children, 
psdvog, alone, xwrd¢, lame. 


LIST OF REGULAR VERBS. 
Prefatory Remarks. 


1, Any verb, of which nothing else is stated, makes its 
_aorists and perf. according to the first form, and its conjuga- 
tion is sufficiently obvious from the rules laid down in the 
Grammar. The same is to be observed with regard to any 
single ¢ense, which is not expressly stated. If, for instance, 
there is merely aor. 2. marked, this alludes barely to the aor. 
act., (and med.) but the aor. pass. and the perf. act. must be 
made after the first form. 

2. Wherever the aor. 2. pass. is mentioned, the aor. 1. pass. 
must always be made, because it very often occurs as a more 
uncommon form along with the aor. 2, and the verds, in which 
it is not used at all, cannot be stated with any degree of 
certainty. 

3. The perf. act. is not in use in a great many verbs, but 
these verbs too cannot be enumerated with absolute certainty ; 
it ought, therefore, to be conjugated in every verb according to 
analogy, and the perf. pass. is to be derived from it. 

4. The pass. may be formed without hesitation even in in- 
trans. verbs, because there are constructions in which the 3 pers. 
pass. are also used of intrans. verbs. 

5. But to make a middle voice of verbs, in which it is not in 
use, would be a practice of barbarisms without any utility. 
Wherever there is a medium, it has been carefully noticed; yet 
in many of these verbs the middle occurs only in some com- 
pounds, which must be looked for in dictionaries: the simple 
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verbs will answer the purpose of practising their conjugation.— 
When the syllable MED. alone announces a middle voice, its 
aor. and its fut. are made after the same ¢enses in the act. 

6. All verbs are considered regular, which are formed ac- 
cording to the foregoing rules, without reference to their signif. or 
any anomaly in their signif. Hence we have admitted, not only 
the deponents of the pass. and med. form, (§ 113, 3.) but also 
those verbs in which some single ¢enses deviate from the form 
in point of meaning. This, however, has been noticed in all 
cases of some importance. 

7. The statement—/fut. med.—immediately after the act. de- 
notes that such a verb takes (according to § 118, 4.) its fut. 
from the middle voice, though in an act. sense. 

8. The expression—pass. takes the o—alludes every where 
to the perf. and aor. 1, but is used only of verbs, where it 1s not 
a matter of course (§ 98 and 100). 


VERBA BARYTONA. 


ayaddw, I adorn; Men. I strut about. 

ayyiddw, I announce-—MrEp.—aor. 2. 
act. and med. are little used. 

aysipw, I assemble.—Redupl. Att.—MEp. 


adyxw, I strangle, trans.; Men. I choke, 


intrans. 

gow, contr. of deidw, I sing, fut. med 

a0poitw, I collect. 

aQupw, I play, sport. 

aixifw, I use ill, mutilate. 

aivicoopat, rropat, dep. med. I speak am- 
biguously or enigmatically. 

aipw, I lift up, see § 101. Obs. 2, and 
compare Anom.—MeEp. 

dicow, act. and pass. dep. I rush out, sally 
out ; Att. goow or grrw. 

aloxivw, I shame; pass. I am ashamed. 
See § 101. Obs. 8. 

diw, I hear, only pres. and imperf.— 
Augment § 84. Obs. 2. 

axotw, I hear, listen to, fut. med. perf. 
dxnxoa, plusg. axnxdssy, (§ 85, 2, 3.) 
— Pass. takes the o, perf. pass. with- 
out redupl. 

adardZw, I shout for joy, fut. Ew, § 92. 
Obs. 1. 

aXreigw, I anoint, perf. § 85, 2.—MEp. 

&\Adoow, rrw, I change.— Pass. aor. 2. 


GdAopat, dep. med. I leap, see § 101. 
Obs. 2, and compare Anom. 

apBr(vw, I blunt. 

apeiBw, I alternate-—MEeEp. 

apiryw, I milk. 

apivw, I ward of.—Perf. is wanting.— 
MeEp. 

avuw, I complete, finish, § 95. Obs, 3. 
Pass. takes the o.—MED. 

amr, I light, kindle. 

anrw,I bind together, Mev. I attack,touch. 

adpdw, I water, moisten. Pass. only 
pres. and wnperf. 

apporrw and appolw, I join, adapt.— 
MeEp. 

dotw, I draw up, formed like avtiw.— 
MED. 

a&pxw, I rule over.—MeEp. I begin. 

aowaZopat, dep, med. I embrace, gree. 

doraipw, I palpitate, struggle. 

acorpanra, I dart lightning. 

Baditw, I walk, fut. med. 

Barrw, I plunge, charact. ¢.—pass.aor. 2. 

Boadrw, I milk. 

Bnhoow, rrw, I cough. 

BrdZopat, dep. med. I force, pass. see 
§ 113. Obs. 6. 

BrAarrw, I hurt, charact. B.—pass. aor. 2. 
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Brétxw, I look at, pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 7. 

BrAvw, I flow, gush out. 

Bovredw, I advise.—MED. 

Bodlw, or Bpdoow, rrw, I boil with vio- 
lence, ferment, winnow, fut. ow. 

Boépw, I resound, no aor. and no perf. 

Bpixw, I wet, bedew; pass. IT am wet; 
has the aor. 2. 

yépo, I am full, no aor. and no perf. 

yedw, I give to taste; MEp. I taste. 

yrtow, I carve, grave, augm. of the perf. 
see § 83. Obs. 1. 

yrwpitw, I recognise. 

ypagw, I write; pass. aor. 2. § 100. Obs. 
6.—MEp. 

daxpvw, I weep. 

SaveiZw, I lend on interest; Mep. I bor- 
row on interest. 

dtpw, I flay—pass. aor. 2. 

deorélw, I command. 

Oetw, I moisten. 

Oéxopat, dep. med. I accept.—pass. See 
§ 113. Obs. 6. 

Secalw, I judge, administer justice—MEp. 

dtwxw, (not a compound,) J pursue. 

Sovrcdw, I serve. 

dpérw, I pluck, gather.— Men. 

E0ilw, I accustom, augm. &. 

eixaZw, I conjecture, augm. § 84. Obs. 
5. 

eixw, I give way, augm. § 84. Obs. 5. and 
4, must not be confounded with the 
Anom. EIKQ. 

eipyw, I exclude, augm. § 84, Obs. 5. and 
4. see also the Anom. 

edéyxw, I refute, redupl. Att.—perf. pass. 
§ 98. Obs. 7. 

éXicow, rrw, I wind,—augm. e. perf. act. 
does not occur 3 perf. pass. cideypat 
and éAnAtypat.— MED. 

thcw, J drag, augm. ¢.—MEp. 

édrifw, I hope, Ew, see Anom. 

éopralw, I keep a feast, augm. § 84. Obs. 9. 

éreiyw, (no compound,) I impel, pres. ; 
pass. I hasten. 

émirnoeiw, I am diligent, augm. § 86. 

Obs. 3. 

épyaZopuat, dep. med. I work,—augm. t, 
pass. See § 113. Obs, 6. 

épeidw, I prop.—redupl. Att.—Men. 
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éptcow, rrw, I row, fut. ow. 

épevyw, I belch, eruct, vomit,—aor. 2.— 
MEb. 

boigw, I strive, contend, vie with, rival,— 
redupl, Att. 

éopnvedw, I explain, interpret. 

tow, I creep, augm. &. 

éraZw, commonly éeralw, I put to the 
proof. 

evOivw, I muke straight. 

evyopat, dep. med. I pray, augm. § 84. 
Obs. 5. 

Ow, I delight. 

iinw, I come, am here. 

Oaddw, I sprout or bud,—perf. 2. 

Garrw, I warm. 

Oavpalw, I admire, marvel, fut. med. 


OérAyw, I charm, bequile. 

Oepifw, I reap. . 

Onyw, I whet, sharpen. ; 

OrAiBw, I squeeze—pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 6. 


Opatbw, I break in pieces, crumble: pass. 
takes the o. 

Oéw, see the Anom. 

idpvw, I place, set. 

iObvw, I direct, make straight. 

ixeredw, I implore. 

iuciow, act. and pass. dep. I desire, wish 

_ for. 

tmmedw, I ride on horseback. 

isyiw, [ am able. 

xa8aipw, (no compound,) I clean: aor. 
1. takes the o.— MEp. 

caivw, I kill, aor. 2. ; perf. is wanting ; 
pass. only pres. and imperf. 

carérrw, I conceal, veil Mp. 

caprrw, I bend, pass. perf. § 98. Obs. 8. 

xeiow, I shear, crop, pass. aor. 2.—MEeEp. 

ceXevw, I order, bid ; pass. takes the o. 

Ké\Xw, I come into port, land, fut. rédow, 
§ 101. Obs. 3. 

cnpvoow, rrw, I proclaim, publish. 

cvouvedw, I incur danger. 

cAgiw, see the Anom. 

chérrw, I steal, pilfer, fut. med.—perf. 
§ 97. Obs. 1. § 98. Obs. 3.—pass. 
aor. 2. 

kdivw, I recline, lie down, § 101, 9. pass. 
aor. 1. and 2.—MkEp. rare. 

crvlw, J rinse. 
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xvilw, I excite an itching, scratch, burn. 

Kodagu, I chastise, fut. med. 

Ko\ovw, I maim, pass. with and without 
the o. 

copifw, I bring, Mev. I receive, obtain. 

koviw, I cover with dust, (xoviaw, rexdvi- 
peat.) 

nomrw, I cut off, hew.—perf. 1. (Epic 
perf. 2.)—pass. aor. 2.—MEp. 

kpaivw, I finish, fulfil. 

kpivw, I judge, try as a judge, § 101, 9. 
MeEp. 

Kpovw, I knock, push; pass. takes the o. 
MeEp. 

xourrw, I hide, charact. 3.—pass. aor. 1. 
and 2.—Mep. 

crilw, I found, establish. 

xudiw, I roll ; pass. takes the o. 

cwrtw, I hinder. 

Aéyw, I say, Mev. See this verb, on 
account of some of its compounds, 
in the List of Anom. 

AsiBw, I spill, shed. 

Asizw, I leave, aor. 2.—perf. 2.—MEp. 

Asrrw, I peel, scale ; pass. aor. 2. accord- 
ing to § 100. Obs. 7. 

Anyw, I leave off. 

AoyiZopat, dep. med. I reckon, conclude. 

Avpaivw, I corrupt, aor. 1. takes n, MED. 

Avw, see Anom. 

paivopat, see Anom. 

pardoow, rrw, I soften. 

papaivy, I wither, aor. 2. takes a, pass. I 
am withered. 

pépgopat, dep. med. I blame. 

pévw, see Anom. 

pepizw, I distribute, MED. 

pnvie, I point out. 

puaive, I stain, pollute, aor. 1. takes n. 

podrvvw, I defile. 

vipw, see Anom. 

vevw, I nod. 

yyxopat, Men. I swim. 

vidw, I snow. 

vopitw, I am of opinion, think. 

éd0vpopa, Men. I lament. 

oixreipw, I pity. 

oipwlw, I bewail, § 92. Obs. 1. fut. med. 

éxéd\Xw, J land, trans, and intrans. 

dfuvw, I make sharp, exasperate. 
dvedilw, I reprove. 
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dévopatw, I name. 

oil, I arm, furnish with arms, Mev. 

épéyw, I stretch forth, reach, redupl. Att. 
MEp. 

opifw, I mark bounds or limits, MED. 

dpvocw, rrw, I dig, redupl. Att. MED. 

madevw, I educate, MED. 

madaiw, I wrestle, pass. takes the o. 

mwaddrw, L brandish, pass. aor. 2. 

racow, I sprinkle, fut. ow, MED. 

maracow, see the .dnom,. 

mwavw, I put an end to, pass. aor. 1. § 
100. Obs. 1.—MeEb. 

weiOw, see the Anom. 

meiow, I pierce, pass. aor. 2. 

niurw, I send, perf. § 97. Obs. 1. perf. 
pass. § 98. Obs. 8. Men. 

mévopat, I am poor, only the pres. and 

. tmperf. 

mépaivw, I accomplish, aor. 1.§ 101, 4. 
MeEp. 

wecw, I press. 

miorevw, I believe. 

wracow, Trw, I form, fashion, fut. ow, 
MeEp. 

wréxw, I plait, twine, pass. aor. 2.— 
MED. 

trvvw, I wash, § 101, 9. 

aviyw, I suffocate, trans. fut. med.—pass, 
I choke, intrans. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 6. 

wopevw, I transport, conduct, pass. I 
travel by land. 

mwopilw, I procure, Mev. I acquire. 

mpacow, rrw, I do act, find myself, has 
everywhere the a long, § 7. Obs. 4. 
perf. 1. I have done, perf. 2. wimwpa- 

ya, I have found myself, (see how- 

ever, § 113. Obs. 3. and Buttm. 
Compl. Gr. Gr.)—MeEpb. 

awpéitrw, I am becoming, only act. 

mpiw, I sow, pass, takes the oc. 

mrraiw, I stumble, trip.—pass. takes the o. 

arnoow, I shrink through fear. 

mricow, I pound, fut. ow. 

tricow, I fold, MED. 


arvw, I spit, pass. takes the o. 


Tv0w, I putrefy, (v,) pass. I rot. 
panrw, I sew, stitch. 

pémw, I incline to. 

pirrw, see Anon. 
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caivw, I wag the tuil, flatter, only act.— 
aor. 1. takes 7. 


caipw, I sweep, aor. 1. takes n, but perf. 


2. has the peculiar signif. J grin, as 
& pres. 

oi GBopat, dep. pass. I revere. 

otiw, I shake, pass. takes the o.—MeEp. 

onpaivw, I point out by signs, aor. 1. takes 
n.— MeEp. 

osxw, 1 make putrid—pass. I become 
putrid, has aor. 2., to which belongs 
also perf. 2. 

civouat, IT damage. 

oxatw, I limp. 

oxarrw, I dig, charact. 9. pass. aor. 2. 

oxizw, I cover. 

oxéitrropat, dep. med. I survey. 

oxevalw, I prepare, Men. 

oxnrrw, act. and med. I lean on. 

oxwrrw, I mock, ridicule. 

oreipw, I sow, pass. aor. 1.—MED. 

orivdw, see Anom. 

orevdw, I hasten. 

oxovddalw, I use my endeavours, fut. med. 

oralw, I drop, § 92. Obs. 1. 

oriyw, I cover. 

orsiBw, I tread on, pass, aor. 2. 

oreixw, I proceed, aor. 1. and 2. 

oré\Aw, I send, pass. aor. 1} and 2. MED. 

crévw, 1 groan, only the pres. and im- 


perf. 

orevalw, I 80d, § 92. Obs. 1. 

oripyw, I love, am contented with, perf. 2. 

orégw, I fill to the brim, I crown, MEp. 

ornoizw, I fix, strengthen, § 92. Obs. 1.— 
MeEp. 

oroxaZopat, dep. med. I conjecture. 

orparedw, act. and med. I march against 
the enemy. 

orpigw, I turn, twist round, § 98. Obs. 3. 
§ 100. Obe. 3.—pass. aor. land 2. 
MEb. ; 

cupizw, I whistle. 

ovpw, I drag along, pass. aor. 2. Men. 

ogdddw, I deceive, pass. aor. 2. 

ogarrw, I slay, kill, pass. aor. 2. 

ogiyyw, I make firm, constrain, pass, perf. 
§ 98. Obs. 7. 

odvtw, I throb, (§ palpito,’) § 92. Obs. 1. 

oxilw, I split. 

axoralw, I am at leisure. 
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Tapacow, TTw, see Anom. 
Tacow, rrw, I arrange, pass. aor. 1 and 
2. Mep. 
réyyw, I bedew. 
reivw, I stretch, § 101, 9. 
rexpaipw, I determine by certain limits, 
aor. 1. takes n.—MeEp. I demonstrate, 
prove. 
rexraivw, I work in wood, aor. 1. takes n. 
réd\Xw, an old verb, which occurs chiefly 
in compounds, ex. gr. tmréidr\w, L 
enjoin, § 101, 8.—MeEp. 
revyw, see Anom. 
rnxw, I melt, soften, pass. I am melted, 
has the aor. 2., to which belongs 
also the perf. 2. 
ri\dw, I pluck, § 101, 4.—MeEp. 
riw, see Anom. 
rivdoow, I shake, MED. 
rpéiuw, I tremble, has neither aor. nor 


perf. 

rpérw, I turn about, § 97. Obs. 1. § 98. 
Obs. 3. § 100. Obs. 3.; the aor. 2. is 
most in use in the act. pass. and 
Mep. 

rpiow, I feed, see Anom.—MeEp. 

rpiBw, I rub, pass. aor. 2. § 100. Obs. 6. 

rpifw, I chirp, fut. Ew, perf. rérptya. 

uppitw, I insult, abuse. 

voairvw, I weave, aor. 1 takes 9. 

tw, I rain, pass. takes the co. 

¢aivw, see Anom. 

pappdcow, trw, I treat with drugs, give 

peiSopat, dep. med. I spare. 

pbéyyopuas, dep. med. I produce a sound, 
perf. § 98. Obs. 7. 

P0cipw, see Anom. 

préyw, I burn, trans. ; pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 7. 

podlw, I say, point out, Men. 

¢pdoow, rrw, I enclose, pass. aor. 2. 
Mep. . 

ppicow, rrw, I shudder, charact. x, perf.2. 

poovrifw, I disquiet myself for. 

ppvyw, broil, toast, pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 6 


purdcow, rrw, I guard, Mep. 
pupw, see Anom. 
gurevw, I plant. 
xapi<opar, I gratify, dep. med. 
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xopevw, I dance. 

xpnZw, I have need of, wish for, only the 
pres. and imperf. (Compare Anom. 
xpae.) 

xpiw, I anoint, pass, takes the o, MED. 

PadrrAw, I play on the guitar, sing. 

Pavw, I touch, pass, takes the o. 
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Péyw, I blame, censure. 

Pevdw, I delude, Men. I lie, deceive. 

Wngifw, I calculate, reckon, Men. I de- 
cree by vote. 

Puiyw, see Anom. 

woivw, I writhe with pain. 


VERBA CONTRACTA. 


"Ayaraw, I love. 

ayvotw, I know not, fut. med. 

adeéw, I do injustice. 

aidéopat, pass. and dep. med. I amashamed, 
fut. éoopat, perf. and aor. pass. take 
the o. 

aiparow, I stain with blood. 

aipéw, see Anom. 

airéw, 1 demand, MED. 

aircaopat, dep. med. I eriminate. 

axéopat, dep. med. I heal, cure, fut. éco- 
pat, perf. takes the o. 

dxodovbiw, I follow. 

apt Bow, I know accurately, MED. 

dxpodopat, MEp. J hear, listen. 

dddopat, pass. dep. I stray. 

adyiw, I am in pain. 

adodw, I thrash, § 95, 5. 

apaw, I mow, Mev. 

apgusBnriw, I dispute, am of a different 

opinion,—augm. before. 

aytaw, (no compound,) pass. with the fut. 

med. I am grieved. 

atw, I value, think worthy. 

aravraw, I meet, fut. med.—augm. in the 
middle. 

arvrardw, (no compound,) I dais. 

drethiw, (no compound,) J threaten... 

aodopat, dep. med. I pray. 

dpOpéw, 1 count, number, MED. 


adpxéw, I suffice,—e in the conjug.—pass. 


(with the same signif.) takes the o. 

dpvéopat, dep. pass. I deny. 

apéw, I plough, retains theo in the conjug. 
—redupl. Att. pass. without o. 

dpraw, I suspend, fasten, MED. - 

doxiw, I exercise, practise. 

atXéw, I play on the flute. 

Brdw, see Anom. 

Bodw, I cry out, bal, § 95, 5. fut. 
med. 


Bovxoréw, I feed herds. 

Boovraw, I thunder. 

yed\aw, I laugh, fut. med.—the a is short 
in the conjug.—pass. takes o. 

yevvaw, I beget, MED. 

oaravaw, act. and pass. dep. I consume, 
spend. 

SeEvsopat, dep. med. I take by the right 
hand, receive kindly. 

d&w, see Anum. 

Onréw, IT hurt, Mev. 

ondtéw, I make known. 

dtatraw, (no compound,) I arbitrate, 
pass. I live or dwell in a certain 
place, augm. § 86. Obs. 4. 

dtaxovéw, (no compound,) I serve, wait 
on, augm. § 83. Obs. 4. Med. with 
the same signif. 

Supaw, I am thirsty, § 105. Obs. 5. 

dovrdw, I reduce to slavery, MED. 

dpaw, I do, perform, different from the 
Anom, dWpacKw. 

dvoruvyéw, I am unhappy. 

édw, I let, leave, augm. tt. 

éyyvaw, I pledge, Mev. I make myself 
responsible for another. 

éyxetpéw, I deliver into any one’s hands, 
augm. § 86. Obs. 3. 

edeéw, I pity. 

éuéw, J vomit,—e in the conjug.—redupl. 
Att.—pass. takes o. 

évavridopat, dep. pass. I oppose, resist, 
—augm. before. 

évOupéopac, dep. pass, I revolve in mind, 
—augm. § 86. Obs. 3. 

évoxdéw, I molest, augm. § 86. Obs. 4. 

érOupeéw, I desire, augm. § 86. Obs. 3. 

éoaw, see Anom. 

épevydw, act. and med. I search, investi- 
gate. 

épnpow, I lay waste. 
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épvOpraw, I blush. 
ipwraw, I interrogate. 
éortaw, I entertain as a guest,—augmn. &. 
evepyeréw, I practise beneficence, augm. 
§ 86. Obs. 2. 
evoeBiw, I am pious, augm. § 86. Obs. 2. 
evwxéw, I regale, pass. I am entertained, 
augm. § 86. Obs. 2. 
Caw, see Anom. 
Sew, I boil up, intrans. retains ¢ in the 
conjug. 
Zndéw, I emulate. 
Snprow, I punish. 
Znriw, I seek. 
Swypagéw, I paint. 
Baw, I am young. 
nyéopat, dep. med. I think, believe. 
npeodw, I tame. 
TTaopat, merely pass. I am worsted, de- 
feated. 
Hxéw, I sound. 
Oappiw, Oapciw, I have confidence in, take 
courage. 
Oedopat, dep. med. I contemplate. . 
Onpaw, I hunt, fut. med. 
Od\daw, I bruise, orush, the a is short in 
the conjug., pass. takes the o. 
Opnviw, I bewail, lament. 
Ovptaw, I fumigate. 
Oupow, I irritate. 
idopat, dep. med. I heal. 
ipdw, I perspire. 
ivaw, I draw, (as water,) [ draw up, 
MEp. 
ioropéw, I learn by inquiry. 
caxdw, I il-treat, injure. 
Kavxaopat, dep. med. I boast. 
cevréw, I sting, prick. 
xivéw, I set in motion, excite. 
xdaw, I break, the a is short in the con- 
jug., pass. takes the o, not to be 
- confounded with xAdw, cAXaiw, see 
Anom. 
cAnpow, I choose by lot, Men. I draw 
. lots. 
cvaw, I gnaw, grate, § 105. Obs. 5. 
_Koundw, I put to rest, pass. (Epic med.) 
I sleep. 
kotydw, I make common, communicate. 
Kowwwrvew, I partake. 
Ko\\aw, I glue, paste. 
kodkupBaw, I swim. 
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coptw, I sweep, different from copéy- 
vupt, see Anom. 

coopéw, I adorn, adjust. 

coréw, act. and med. I am angry with, 
retains the ¢ in the conjug. 

cpariw, I have power, hold fast. 

cooréw, I beat, clap the hands. 

xruméw, I resound, make a noise. 

cuBeovaw, I govern, steer. 

Aadéw, I talk. 

Aurrapéiw, I beseech. 

Aowopiw, act. pass. and med. I rail at. 

Auréw, I grieve, afflict. 

AwBaopat, dep. med. I Wl-treat. 

Awgaw, I relax, desist. 

paprupéw, I am a witness, attest. 

pecdtaw, I smile. 

perpew, T measure, MED. 

pnxavaopat, dep. med. I plan, invent. 

pipéopat, dep. med. I imitate. 

proéw, I hate. 

véiw, see Anom. 

vicaw, I conquer. 

voéw, I meditate. 

vouleréw, I admonish. 

Eéw, I scrape, plane, retains the ¢ in 
the conj. and takes o in the pass. 

oixéw, J inhabit, dwell. 

oixodopéw, I build, Mev. 

éxvéiw, I am slow, am reluctant. 

Opodroyéw, I assent, confess. 

éxraw, I roast. 

ép06w, I erect, Mep.—Comp. dvopO0w, 
augm. § 86. Obs. 4. 

Oppaw, act. and pass. I am eager, ad- 
cance. 

oppéw, I ride at anchor. 

dpxéopat, dep. med. I skip, dance. 

dxéw, I drive a carriage, pass. I ride in 
@ carriage, intrans. 

mwapowviw, I act indecently under the in- 
fluence of wine, augm. § 86. Obs. 4. 

rartw, I tread. 

wevaw, I am pressed with hunger, § 105. 
Obs. 5. 

mepaw, 1 attempt, try,—meipdaopat, with 
fut. med. and aor. pass. I endeavour, 
undertake. 

méepaw, see Anom. 

anoaw, I leap, fut. med. 

wravaw, I mislead, pass. I wander about. 

wrEovextiw, I am eager for gain. 
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wAnpow, I fll. 

mwoviw, act. and med. I labour, toil, fut. 
now and éow. 

mreodw, I furnish with wings. 

wwréw, I sell. 

pitéw, I cause to take root, pass. I take 
root. 

onpecow, I designate, MED. 

ovyaw, I keep silence, fut. med. 

otréopat, dep. med. I eat, dine. 

owwrdaw, I am silent, fut. med. 

oxipraw, I leap, hop. 

opdw, see Anom. 

oxdw, I drag—the a is short in the 
conj.—pass, takes the o, MED. 

orepavow, I crown, MED. 

ovidw, I plunder. 

opptyaw, I swell with rage. 

reréiw, I finish, retains ¢ in the conjug., 
pass. takes the o, MEp. 

rnpéw, I observe, watch. 
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rysaw, I honour, Mep. 

ripwpew, I assist, take vengeance, MEp. 

roApaw, I dare. 

rpsw, I tremble, § 105. Obs. 2, retains 
the ¢ in the conjug. 

rouTtaw, I bore, perforate. 

rpvpaw, I live luxuriously. 

rpugow, I render insolent, pass. I am in- 
solent. 

P0ovéw, I envy. 

gtréw, I love. 

poBéopat, dep. pass. I fear. 

poraw, I visit, frequent. 

puvoaw, I blow (as bellows). 

xardw, I slacken, relax,—the a is short 
in the conjug., and the pass, has 
the o. 

xetpdw, act. more commonly Mep. J 
subjugate, conquer. 

xwoiw, I retire, give way, fut. med. 

Paw, I rub, § 105. Obs. 5. MEp. 


The Greek Technical Grammatical Terms. 


Srorxeia, letters: pwvhevta xat cbupwva, vowels and conso- 
nants; adwva, (mute,) nulpwva, (semi-vocales,) typa', (liquide,) 
davéa, YrAd, péoa, (aspirate, tenues, media,) txianpov, an ancient 
letter, used only as a numeral figure, see p.9. « 

woocwota, accents, but they commonly comprise also guan- 
tity, spiritus, apostrophus, and hypodiastole (§ 15,2); déeia, 
Papsia, reptomwpevn, acute, grave, circumflez ; wvebpara, Sspt- 
ritus, Saceia Kat WrAr, (sc. rp0cwdla,) asper and lenis; orvypn, 
reAcla orrypn, full stop, pion otrypn, colon, broarrypn, comma ; 
xodvoc, quantity, avA\\aBy Sixpovog, (‘ anceps,’) doubiful syl- 
lable ; Xacpwola >, hiatus. 

Parts of speech: 8voua, noun, (dvouna xooonyoptkdyv, substan- 
tive,—in Bernd, adjective,—xiprov, proper name,) avrwvupia, 
pronoun, apQpov, article, (xporaccdpevev, UmoraccduEvoy, pre- 


1 They are also called dyerdBora, because they undergo no change on being 
declined and conjugated. aaa ee 

2 To write this word yaopuydia is incorrect ; there is nothing of g¢w in it ; the 
word comes from yaopwone, full of chasms. 
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positivus, postpositivus,) usroxn, participle, pia, verb, éxippnua, 
adverb, wpd@eorc, preposition, aibvdeauoc, conjunction. (Inter- 
jections are comprised among adverbs.) 

yévoc apoevixov, OnAuKov, ovdérepov, masculine, feminine, neuter 
gender, apiOudc¢ Evixdc, dvikdc, tANDuyrikdc, singular, dual, plural 
number ; xAto.c, declension, rrwore, case ; 690n or evOeta, or also 
dvopacTiK, nominative, yeviKn, genitive, dorik), dative, aitcaricn, 
accusative, xXyrikn, vocative, mrwauc Aaya, casus obliqui. 

dvoua aroAsAupévov or ardAvtoy, also azAovy and Oerixoy, the 
positive, cvyxpirixoy, comparative, imeoQerixov, superlative. 

ouguyla, conjugation, which in Greek means only the different 
classes of verbs, which are conjugated alike; ex. gr. the verbs 
A; My v» 9: What we call ¢o conjugate and conjugation, is in 
Greek the same as declining, xXivew, xAlow.—Oéua, thema, see 
§ 92, 6. rpdowra, persons. 

avEnotg ovAdaiKn Kat yooviKkn, Gugmentum syllab. et temp. 
avadurAactacpog, reduplication. 

d:abeotc, the nature of the verb, in consequence of which it is 
& pia tvegynreov, waOntixdv, uécor, activum, passivum, medium, 
avroralic, intransitivum, addAonabic, transitivum. 

éyxAloec, moods; dprotn, indicative, bworaxrixn, conjunctive, 
evxtixn, optative, mpooraxtikn, imperative, araptuparog, infinitive. 

xodvor, tenses; ivectwo, present, rapwxnutvoc, preterite, péd- 
Awyv, future, wapaxeluevoc, perfect, mapararixoc, imperfect, smep- 
ouvteAckoc, plusquamperfectum, aopioroc, aorist. (naparacie, 
duration, extension, auvridea, consummation, perfection, momen- 
taneous action.) 

atvGeac, composition, wapabectc, juxtaposition, wapacbvOera, 
words derived from compounds. 


Flourishes and Abbreviations. 


For understanding the old editions of Greek works, it 1s 
necessary to be acquainted with a far greater number of abbre- 
viations than those stated p. 9, which are met with in the 
printed text of modern times. A complete list of all the 
flourishes which occur would only confuse the learner; the 
selection of the principal in the following Table appears better 
calculated to be retained by the memory along with the expla- 
nation, and to be consulted on occasion. It contains, 1.) some 
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simple characters or figures, which frequently recur in the more 
complex ones; 2.) such as will assist to explain others, which 
are not stated, by analogy. 

The first row or line contains the forms of letters, which no 
longer occur In common writing; they are found in old manu- 
scripts only as elements of greater flourishes; particularly the 
forms of «, which will be recognized in the abbreviations of: zy 
and ézi in the fourth row, and the form of the o, which will be 
found in the fifth row, in the abbreviations of ca, co, cw. But 
both letters are also the elements of other flourishes or neues 
not mentioned in the Tadle. 

The learner must especially guard against mistaking the 
rather uncommon character of « in the first row, 1.) for n as 
element of the flourish nv, in the second row; 2.) for the flourish 
rt at the end of the same row, particglarly when the upper part 
of the figure is not sufficiently leaning backwards, which is the 
case in some printed books. 

The first of the three forms of v in the first row was formerly 
very much used; the second is the same character with the con- 
necting stroke to the right. It is obvious that this letter in 
this form bears the same relation to the usual » as N to M. 
The third form of v was used as a final y, and occurs in several 
very current editions, especially in those printed at Basle in 
Switzerland, for instance, in Eustathius; it must be carefully 
compared with the flourish for oo in the fifth row, to guard 
against mistaking it for that character. 

The second row places together some flourishes, which are 
not easily guessed at; they are selected from the alphabetically 
arranged third and sixth rows. This might also have been 
done with some of the flourishes beginning with é7 in the fourth 
row, but it appears preferable to leave them together in order 
to facilitate their comparison. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth row contain flourishes, of 
which the initial letter is easily guessed at with the assistance 
of the first row; they are in alphabetical order except the last 
ep, which has been added to complete the Table. 
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ENGLISH AND LATIN INDEX. 


The Numerals refer to the Pages. 


ABBREVIATIONS, 9, 468 

Abbreviated nominal forms, 77, 79 

Abstractum becoming concretum, 307 ; 
in the accus. with the verb, 346 

Abundans, 75, 76 

Accent on verbs, 180, 8qq. ; in compounds 
with @%¢ and ddc, 204, Obs. 13; 
compare 206, Obs.19 ; on the Gen. 
and Dat. 51; drawn back, 27, 66, 
18] ; transposed in the contraction, 
44; in composition, 323, seqq. ; 
see also A nastrophe. 

Accusative in v, 65; of adverbs, 290, 
348 (9) ; Synt. Accusat. of the abs- 
tractum with the verb, (udynyr, 
pay.) 346, 360; with &, caxwe 
Aéyety, woutv, 346; Greek accusat. 
347, below ; of time, 348; as ap- 
position to the whole proposition, 
349 ; as the more distant object, 
347, and Obs. 4; with the pass. 
359, sqq.; with the middle voice, 
361, sqq. compare 365, Obs. 1; 
accus. with the infin. 394, Obs. 2 ; 
absolute, 406, Obs. 4. 407, Obs. 7; 
after olja, dxotw, in lieu of the 
subj. of the following verb, 448, 
Obs. 6 

Adjective, 314, sqq.; of one termina- 
tion, 86, 90 ; Synt. Adj. instead of 
subst. 326, below ; instead of ad- 
verb, ibid. ; without the art. before 
a subst. 329, Obs. 3; before a gen. 
350 ; instead of the neuter, (di- 
katoc,) 448, Obs. 7 ; verbal adj. in 
réocg and réc¢, 159, 160; Synt. 360; 
from the deponens, 361 

Adterb, 316, sqq. 3 instead of adj. and 
subst. 330 (7) ; adverb as predicate, 
341 

Ampliativa (subst.), 310 


Anacoluthon, 449 

Anastrophe, 299 

Aorist Synt. 366, sqq.; in lieu of the 
perf. and plusq. 367 ; in lieu of the 
present, 370, Obs. 9 ; in the signif. 
of to use, 370, Obs.5; in the hy- 
pothet. constr. 379 ; aorist and im- 
perf. in Homer, 369, Obs. 4.—See 
besides partic. of the aor. 

Aorist, Alexandrian in a, 143, 267 
(kaiw); aor. in oa in verbs of 
A, Hy Y, 0, 157, Obs. 3 

Aorist 2, its accentuation, 181 ; syncopat. 
active (in nv, wy, vv, &c.), 146, Obs. 
8, and note ; syncopat. pass. (AUTO, 
déxro), 226, 227; with reduplica- 
tion, 119, Obs. 7. 121, Obs. 2 and 3; 
forms new themes, 232 ; is wanting 
in contracted verbs, 144; in cov, 
oopny, 146, Obs. 9; aor. 2. pass. 
more usual than aor. 1. 153, Obs. 4 

Aorist pass. as med, 24), 365 ; med. as 
pass. 245 

A pheeresis, 47 

A pocope, 299 

A postrophus, 47 ; prevents the inclina- 
tion of the accent, 30 

Artic. prepos. (crasis), 45,46; its sig- 
nif., 107, Note; Synt. 327, sqq.; 
with nouns proper, 328 ; with pro- 
nouns, ibid. ; left vut, 328, Obs. 4 ; 
separated from the subst. 329; 
repeated, ibid.; with the infinit. 
and whole propositions, 331, 391, 
392, 395 ; with the part. 399 ; be- 
fore the relat. 331, Obs. 6; in 
Homer, 333 ; artic. postpos. as the 
original demonstrat. 332, sqq. ; in- 
definite, 327, 328, and compare ibid. 
Obs. 3, 399 (1) 

Aspirate, 33, 35, 36; changed into 
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tenues, 32; the Tonians neglect aspi- 
ration, 33, Obs. 1. 213, 249. See 
(@ANopac) 

Atona, 28 
Attraction, 393 ; with the relative, 397, 
8qq.; with the part. 403, Obs. 5 
Augment, before a vowel, 120, Obs. 5 ; 
before the prep. of a compound 
verb, 122, Obs. 2,3; syllab. omitted, 
118, Obs. 6. 119, Obs. 2,3; augm. 
temp. 119; syllab. with the temp. 
120 ; before and after a prep. 123; 

in tornpe, 203 


Barytona, 24, 28, Obs. 1 


Casura, 21, 22 

Canon Dawesianus, 383, N ote 

Casus of the verb with a derivated subst. 
and adj. 344 

Causativa, 239 

Characteristic of the verb, 133, sqq. 

Comparative with the gen. Synt. 353 ; 
double compar. 327 

Conjunctive, formation, 126; shortening 
of the vowel, 185 ; in wy, ibid. ; of 
the aor. pass. 180, Not. 185 ; Cony, 
perf. pass. 152 ; perf. act. 371 

Conjunctive, Synt. 373, sqq.; delibera- 
tivus, 373, 387 ; adhortativus, 373 ; 
instead of the future, ibid.; with 
ay, 375; of the acrist with dy in- 
stead of the fut. exact. ibid.; after 
historical tenses, 388; with 7), 
383, 417 

Connecting vowel, 124 ; ejected in verbs 
of pt, 197, 8qq. compare 200, Obs. 
6, sqq. ; syncope of the same, 225 

Consonants, see tenwes and aspirate; 
simple cons. 36, Obs. 2 

Construction, xara ouveoty, 340; with 
the relative, ibid. ; with the part. 
400 

Contraction, 42 ; omitted, 69, Obs. 3. 70; 
in dissyllab. in w, 194.—See besides 
Resolution 

Copula, 340 ; omitted, 343 

Coronis, 45 : 

Correlativa, 110, 293, sqq.; with the 
attraction, 395, sqq. 


Dative (subst.), 344, 356 ; for the gen. 
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357 ; commodi, ibid. ; without ody, 
358 ; (avroéc) tbid.; with the part. 
or adj. (ndopévyp, &c.) ibid. ; with 
the pass. 359; Dat. absol. 405 ; 
Dat. as the form of adverbs, 291 

Declensions, 50, sqq.; originally iden- 
tical, 77, Note 3 

Demonstratives strengthened, 112, sqq. 
295, 296 ; instead of the pron. re- 
lat. 450 (4).—See Ellipsis 

Deponens, 241 ; forms tenses with pass. 
signif. ibid.; pass. and med. 241, 
242 

Derivation of verbs from subst. 301 ; of 
subst. 305, sqq.; of adj. 314; by 
composition, 318, sqq. 

Desideratioa, 304 

Diminutives, 313 

Dieresis, 31 

Dialects, 1—7, 32, 40, 41, sqq. 43, 44, 

«84, 55, 297, 298 

Diastole, 31 

Digamma, 14, 247, Note 3. 250, Note 

Diphthongs and shortening of long 
vowels, 22; improperly so called, 
42; separated, 43; in the crasis, 45 

Diplasiasmus, 36, Obs. 1, 2. 41, 140 

Double letters, 36, sqq. 32, g. 

Double themes and forms, 75, 95, 131, 
237, 8qq.- 

Doubling of consonants, 36, 140, Obs. 5. 
247, Note 3. 256, Note 20. 297, 
Obs. 10 ; and long vowels, 41, Obs. 
17; of vowels, 43, Obs. 3. 195, 
Obs. 10, 269 (xpaivw) 

Dual instead of plur. 51 ; of the verb, 
125, Obs. 6 ; 2 pers. instead of the 
3 pers. 184 (V. 3); Synt. 340, be- 
low ; of the subst. fem. with the 
adj. masc. 326, Obs. } 


Ejection of a consonant, 43, 44 ; of a 
vowel, 44, Obs.7; in the root of 
the verb, 224, sqq.; of the o in 
the 2 pers. sing. 182, 209; of the 
A, 271, Note 43 

Elision, 42, 45, 54 (IV. 5), 74, 195; 
does not take place with v, zrepi, 
&c. 47; respecting the accent in 
prep. 300 ; of words in KAne, 73 ; 
on the meeting of words, 46, Obs. 
10, and § 30 
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Ellipsis, 453 ; Omission of the subst. with 
the art. and the gen. 330, sqq. 359, 
Obs. 8, 9; of the adj. 327 ;. of the 
verb, 343; of the demonstr. 334, 
compare 344 ; forms a contraction, 
398, Note ; of the obj. 343 ; of the 
subj. in the accus. with the injin. 
392 ; in the second part of a sen- 
tence, 454; of the prep. 355, Obs. 7. 
—See besides Prepositions. 

Epiceenum, 49 sqq. 

Epics, Epic, 3,7, 2, 45.—See Dialects 


Feminine gender, see Dual 

Final letters, 38, sqq. 

Forms, double, 75 ; simple forms of the 
subst. 77 3 of the adj. 93 ; old Tonic, 
194 

Frequentatioa, 304 

Futurum, retains the long vowel, 139, 
sqq.; med. instead of the act. 242 ; 
instead of the pass. ibid. ; Synt. 
Fut. indic. after relat. 381 ; after 
Swe instead of the imper. 383 ; 
with av, 374; exactum, 375 ; with 
pn, 418, Obs. 4 

Futurum Atticum, 140 ; Doricum, 143 

Futurum secundum, 142. 255, Note 18 

Futurumn tertium, 152 ; Synt. 371 


Genitive, Attic, 71; gen. as the form of 
adverbs, 291; Synt. gen. with 7d 
and ra, 338, Obs. 2; of the names 
of countries with their towns, 349 ; 
partitive, 350 ; its position, 329 ; of 
time and place, 350,355 ; after et¢ 
rovro, Tooovro, &c. 351; with 
elvat, 352 ; with comparatives, 354, 
Obs. 5; for epi, 355, Obs. 7; in 
exclamat. 355; peculiar cases: 
Oieww medion, Kc. 351, Note ; @ 
sidwe, 353; dye xepdc, Kc. 34, 
below ; gen. instead of dat. 358; 
gen. absol. 405; of the infin. (Evexa) 
391 

Gentilia, 311 

Genus, of the word expressive of the 
whole (6 ipovg Tov xpdvou), 351, 
Obs. 1 


Heteroclita, 76 
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Hiatus, 14; after ri, dre, and others, 45, 
Obs. 1. compare 48, Obs. 3 
Hypodiastole, 31 


Imitatica (verba), 304 

Immediativa, 239 

Imperat. in 1, 185 ; futuri, 146, Obs. 9; 
tert. plur. 182; Synt. Imperat. aor. 
369 ; perf. 371 ; pres. with py, 418; 
after relat. 38] 

Imperfectum. Synt. 366. 369, Obs. 4; 
and pres. conatus, 371 ; imperf. with 
dv, 374. 379, and Obs. 4 

Impersonalia. Synt. 342; in the part. 
407, Obs. 6, 7 

Inchoativa, 236, 305 

Inclinatio accentus, 28, 29, sqq. 

Indicat. pres. in the indirect speech. 
Synt. 388, Obs. 3 

Infinitious, in vat (accent), 181; aor. 1. 
act. (accent), ibid.; aor. 2. ibid. 
Note 2; in pev, pevar, 184 ; in ev, 
nv, 185; Synt. infinit. with dv, 
376 ; after Wore, 385, 390 ; as subst. 
neut. 391 ; after relat. and conjunct. 
392, Obs. ; expressing request, com- 
mand, 395; in intercalated sen- 
tences, 391 ; and part. as the com- 
pletion to certain verbs, 401 ; in the 
gen. (Evexa), 391 ; Inf. absol. aid. 

Intercalation of consonants, 34, 35; of 
vowels («), 43, below ; with avric, 

106, 109 ; of the connecting vowel, 

125 . 

Intercalated sentences belonging to the 
oblique speech, 388, Obs. 3 

Interjectiones, 293 

Intransit. and transit. See Verba. 

Inversion, 451; of the subst. in the 
constr. with the relative, 397 

Tonic, forms in contr. verbs, 194 

Iterativa, 181 


Labials, changed into p, 41 

Lengthening of vowels, 40, sqq. 74, 
Obs. 2; of the vowel in the root of 
the verbs in pt, 198. 201, Obs. 7. 
209, 210 

Linguales, before liquids, 37 

Liquide, easily doubled, 21 

Long syll. before double conson. 41 


Mase. of the adj. with a subst. fem. 326 
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see dual; mase. plur. with fem. 
sing. 341 
Medium, 127; Synt. 361 sqq. 
Metaplasmus, 76 
Metathesis, 229 sqq. 267 below, 284, 
Note. See also Transposition. 
Moods, see conj. and optat.; Synt. 368 
Muta cum liquida, 16. 20, Obs. 13. 21, 
Obs. 14; in the reduplic. 118 


Names of animals, 49 

Names of rivers, 50 ; Synt. 328 

Names of towns, Gender, 50 

Nasal sounds, 12, 237 

Negative particles, 413 sqq.; accumu- 
lated, 419; after negative verbs, 
419 

Neutrum, Synt. 338; as adverb, 291. 339, 
Obs. 4; of the comparat. and superl. 
as adverb, 292 ; of the article, 338 ; 
of the adj. and predicate, 341 

Nomina propria, in vog from voig, 87, 
Note; with or without the art. 328 

Nominative, with the infinit. 392, 393; 
Nom. absol. 406. See besides Ana- 
coluthon. 

Numerals, 9. 98, sqq. 


Object, not expressed, 344sqq.; only once 
expressed, 344, Obs. 1. compare 450 
(4) 
Omission of the subst. See Ellipsis 
Optatiwe, its formation, 126; 3 pers. in 
oc and at (accent) 181; in oiny, gny, 
182, Obs. 3. compare 194, Obs. 4 ; 
- in Uny, bpny, 209, 225; optat. aor. 
in era, 182, Obs. 4; opt. perf. 152, 
182 (3); opt. Synt. 372 sqq.; as the 
. expression of a wish or command, 
373; with dy instead of the fut. 
375 ; after principal tenses, 388 ; 
after éeddy, bray, &c. ibid.; in 
the oblique speech, 388, Obs. 3 ; ex- 
pressing repetition, 382 ; opt. perf. 
and fut. 371; with jy, 418 
Oratio obliqua, being changed into the 
direct speech, 388, Obs. 3. 


Participia (form), 127; in we and ec 
(accent), 181; in ewe, 229; Part. 
pres. oxytona, 217 (7); perf. fem. in 


ca, 2 
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Partic. aor. Synt. 369. 403, Obs. 7 ; fu- 
turi, 400 ; pres. 403, Obs. 7 ; part. 
with av, 376 ; neut. part. 407, Obs. 
7; instead of the abstractum, 338; 
its casus changed, 394, Obs. 2. 401; 
part. and infin. as the completion to 
the signif. of certain verbs, 401 

Particles inseparable, 319; expletive, 431 ; 
6é, ré, &c. between art. and subst. 
331 

Parts of speech, 48 

Passive tenses in the deponens, 242, Obs. 
6; pass. signif. with act. form, 241, 
Obs. 4 . 

Patronymica, 312; vocat. 53 

Paullo-post-futurum. See Fut. 3 

Perfectum, 366; with the signif. of the 
pres. 240, 243 sqq.; syncopated, 
150, 207, 227 sqq.; forms new 
themes, 231; without reduplic. 118, 
Obs. 6 

Perfect 2 of verbs in &éw, dw, 149, Obs. 
4; adopts the form of the pres. 
231, Obs. 1, 2; perf. 2 or medium, 
240 

Perfect pass. changes its accent, 18] ; 
without redupl. 120, Obs. 3. com- 
pare 227, Note; perf. pass. as 
medium, 366 

Periphrastic form, 371 

Person, the second, of the pass. 182,201, 
204, Not. 242, Not.; 3 pers. plur. 
pass. in arat, aro, 183; 2 sing. and 
3 plur. in lieu of one, they, people, 
342 

Personalia omitted, 342, 8; in the accus. 
with the infin. instead of the nom. 
394, in the nom. instead of the ac- 
cus. 395 

Plural instead of sing. in pron. 104 (10); 
in collectivis, 340; plur. masc. with 
the fem. sing. ibid. 

Plusquamperf. act. Ionic and Attic forms 
in ea, 182; 3 plur. pass. 183 ; in 
the pass. the same form with the 
aor. 227, Obs. 4; with the signif. of 
the imperf. 243; without augment. 
syll, 118 ) 

Position, 16, 20; occasioned by medie 
before dA, p, v, 17; by spiritus, 14 

Possessica, 337, comp. 336; with the 
art. 328, Obs. 2; the neuter 
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instead of the pers. pron. 338, 
Obs. 2 

Predicate, without the art. 339; in the 
neuter, 341; without copula, 343 

Prepositions, 290; Synt. 409; accent, 299; 
without their cases, 411, Obs. 83 
before a pron. pers. 103 ; whether 
omitted, 344, 348, 349, 3. 354, 6. 
360, 391; shortened, 299, Obs. 2 ; 
compounds formed with prep. 412 

Present tense, its form strengthened, 233; 
of the same signif. with the perf. 
243, sqq.; pres. indicat. Synt. 370 ; 
of the same signif. with the perf. 
(qjxw, &c.) 370; and imperf. cona- 


tus, 371 

Pronoun indef. expressing one, they, 
people, 336, 342 

Pronoun. See Demonstr. Relat. &c. 

Pura, 42 

Quantity, ex auctoritate, 17 ; in Poets, 
20, 8qq. 

Radical vowel in verbs of pu, 216 

Reciproca, 106, sqq.; reciproc. signif. of 
the middle voice, 364 


Reciprocal influence in the formation of 
the language, 146, Note 

Reduplicatio prasentis, 238, 261, Not. 
276, Note; peculiar instances, 118, 
121, 122; in verbs of pt, 198; Attic 
reduplic. 121 ; in subst. 307, c. 

Reflexiva, 106, Synt. 335 ; of the third 
pers. for the first, 336, Obs. 5; 
omitted, 344, Obs. 2; reflect. sig- 
nif. of act. forms, 240, sqq. 344, 
Obs. 2 

Relatioum (crasis), 46 ; constr. 380, 395, 
sqq. 447 ; with the art. 331, Obs. 6; 
with the injinit. 392 ; (with regard 
to, respecting), 396 ; in lieu of two 
sentences, 396, 451 

Resolution of vowels, 43, Obs. 3; of the 
infinit. in ety and of the conj. aor 
pass. 185; of the con. of verbs of 
pt, 209 sqq. ; in déw, 257 

Root, 51, 58, Not. 131, sqq. 


Schema Pindaricum, 340, Obs.3; xaé’ 
OAoy Kai pépoc, 347, Obs. 3 
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Semivowels, 12 

Shortening of the contraction, 44; of 
the vowel after the Aitic redupl. 
149, Obs. 3; in the con. 185, 
210 ; of the 3 pers. plur. 184, 225, 
Obs. 1 

Singular, instead of plur. 339, 340 

Spiritus changed (crasis), 46 ; lenis in- 
stead of asper, 14; forms. a position, 
15 ; changed into o, 262, Note 28 

Subject omitted, 341, 342; subj. of the 
following verb as object of the 
preceding one, 448, 449 

Substantioum, 305, sqq.; with the gen. 
or accus. of the verb, 344, Obs. 3 

Syncope, 67; in the conjug. 22], sqq.; 
as the foundation of the form in ju, 
200, 201. Compare Elision. 

Synesis. See Construction. 

Synizesis, or Synalephe, 44, 46 


Tenses, principal and historical, 115, 
sqq. 124, 131, 136 ; in relation to 
the moods, 382, sqq. 388 ; in use, 
and not in use, 186 

Tenues instead of aspirate, 33, 36 

That, propositions beginning with dre, 
wc, 386 ; rendered by the ace. c. inf. 
392; by the part. 401; by Ore, 
386; by ei, 386 

Themes, 132; not in use, 132; new 
themes, 231 

Thessalian gen. 55 

Tmesis, 412 

Tragic forms, 153, Obs. 4 

Transposition of letters, 35, Obs. 2, 230, 


sqq. 


Verba pura, contracta, liquida, muta, 
131 ; intransit. and trans. to be dis- 
tinct from immediat. and caus. 239 ; 
intrans. with accus. 346, 365, 
Obs. 1 

Verbal adjectives, Synt. 352, 5, 1. comp. 
344, Obs. 3; in réog and rdg, 159, 
343, Obs. 10. 360, sqq. 

Vocales ancipites, 15 ; pure, 42; long 
vowels and diphthongs, when short, 
21,sqq. See ties and Length- 
ening of vowels 

V ocative of participles, 66 
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A, a, Dorioum, 54; gir\aow, 141 

a, changed into ¢, 195 

a, after «, t, p, 51, 87, 138 

a and o, before a vowel become a: and 
ot, 40, Obs. 2 

a, for n, 40, Obs. 50, 54, 140 

a, for n, 40, Obs. 6 

a, for «, 40, Obs. 9 

a, privaticum, 320; with adj. fem. 87 

— intensivum, 320 

-a, quantity, 53, 64; in the accus. sing. 
72; in the adj. fem. 86 

-a, as adverb, 291, Obs. 3 

ddarog, 246, Note 

Garog, 252 

adyay, in comp. 38, Obs. 3 

aye 67, 432 

Gye, 344 

ayxordarw, 292 

adtceiy, with accus., 345; with a double 
accus. 348, Obs. 4 

aei, aiei, 298; 6 dei, 442 

-aZw, inflect. 133, sqq.; derivation, and 
signif. 186, 303 

anowy, 77, Obs. 7 

’a0dvarog, 21, Obs. 14 

’"AOnva, 53 

-a0ov, -d8ey, (verbs,) 236 

at, pronunciation, 12 

-at, elided, 48, Obs. 5; three similar 
verbal forms in ar, 181, Note3 

-at and -ot, 26 

at ke widnrat, rbxwpt, 387, Note 

aixta, 19 

aivéw, 139 

-aivw, (verbs,) inflect. 157 ; derivation 
and signif., 186, 303; from verbs 
in dw, 237 

aipéw, 139 

-aipw, (verbs,) 157, Obs. 2 

aipw, aor. 157, Obs. 2 

diw, augm. 120, Obs. 2 

axnroa, 149, Obs. 3 

dxovey, constr. 353 and Note, 403 

axpodopat, 140, Obs. 6 


dadxey, 145, Obs. 3 

a&dnGec, 439 

aAnXtha, 149, Obs. 3 

G\Ad, adAG ydo, 427, 434 

GXopat, aor. 157, Obs. 2 

GXog, Frepoc, 336 ; with the gen. 354 

— ado i), aN’ 7, 437 

— ado tt 7, 437 

— adrdwe re Kai, 438 

aXg¢, 61 

adgu, 79 

adwrnt, 59 

dpa, (—rai,) Syntax, 441 

apére, 439 

dprixw, 34, Obs. 3 

audi, apdic, 291, Obs. 4; ot audi, 441 

apoorepov, 111; Syntax, 438 

adpow, 11] 

ay, tay, ny, 298 ; Syntax, 375; ay with 
the infin. and particip. 376; dy 
omitted, 375, 378, 385 

avd, shortened, 299, Obs, 2 

avd, up! up! 300 

ava, vocat. 66, Obs. 5 

avay«n, Syntax, 343, Obs. 10 

avimrov, (augment,) 120, Obs. 4 

adynp, 20; dvep, 66, Obs. 1; avnp, 
with personal denominations, 327, 
Obs. 2. 

av’ ov, 436 

avia, 19 

-avog, quantity, 61 

aviw, avirw, 139 

-dvw, (verba,) quantity, 237, Obs. 8. 

avwiorog, 286, dipw 

avwrepoc, 98, Note; dvwriow, 292 

aywy Ge, 228 

atere, 146, Obs. 9 

ao, changed into ew, 41, Obs. 10. 44 

-ao, 2 pers. pass., 182 

-ao¢g, -ewc, 41, Note 

dmrac, Syntax, 337 

amweipyé, (augment,) 120, Obs. 4 

amepOoc, 34, Obs. 3 

amdwe simeiv, 391, Obs. 5 
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ard, shortened, 299 ; azo, tbid.; words 
compounded with, 412, Obs. 11 

drodiWpaoxey, with accus. 345 

"ArodAAwy, 66; with long a, 21, Obs. 14; 
accus., 74 

arovéecOat, (long a,) 21, Obs. 14 

anrwrarw, 292 

&p, dpa, 299, Obs. 2; apa and doa, 431; 
ap’ ody, ibid. Note 

dpa, (ap1),) and apy, 20, Note 

apern and “Apne, 96, Note 1 

“Apne, (d,) 20 

aptdpevoc, Syntax, 442 

dpiw, dpirw, 139, Note 6 

apxny, adv., 291 

aoOpa, 306, Note 

-aot, local termination, 294 

-aoxoy, temp. iterat., 182 

dooa, doca, 110 

acoov, 293 

-arat, -aro, 3 pl. pass., 183 

drepoc, 46, Obs. 5. 

arog, 246, Note 

arpiua and arpépag, 39, Obs. 2. 291, 
Obs. 4 


arra, arra, 110 

avd, 430 

adrdpeng, gen. pl., 69, Obs. 4 

atréc, 105; Syntax, 334; casus obliq., 
335; dat. without ody, 358; phra- 
ses, ibtd.; 6 abrog, construction, 
356 

adgpatpeiobai riva rt, 347 

apun, 7, 54 

ayéwy, ovea, 248, dxaxizw 

-ax7j, -axov, 297 

dxpt and axpic, 39; Syntax, 408 

dw, with change of a into ¢, 195, Obs. 8 

— derivation and signif. 186, 302 

— desiderativa, 304 

-awy, changed into -ewy, 54 


B, inserted, 35, Obs. 1. 230 
B, arising from p, 230 
Barry, inflection, 134, Obs. 5 
Baarevrepoc, 98, Obs. 2 

Bai, numeral, 9 

Byoeo, 146, Obs. 9 

BAarreay, with accus., 345 
BAaE, 94, Note; 230, Note 
BorsaGe, 40, Obs. 3 

Bopéac, Boppac, 53, Obs. 1 
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BovAopa, augm., 118, Obs. 5; BovdAk, 
183 

Bovc, 70 

Bag, Bor, 70 


7, (nasal sound,) 10, 12. 151, Note 3 

yap, 427, 454 

yy, before p in the perf. pass., 151, 
Obs. 7 

yé, 431; ye pév, ye pny, 432 

yeydxey, 231, Obsel 

-yéAwe, adject. compos., 91, Obs. 5 

yépac, 73; y&pa, ra, 45, Obs. 11. 74, 
Obs. 3 

yéw-, 318, Obs. 2 

yi, 53, Obs. 1 

ynpag, 73 

yragu, 80 : 

yAtvgu, 19 

yeaue, 70 


6, characteristic, 133 

6, inserted, 35, Obs. 1 

daep, 66, Obs. 1 

Oat, (t) 45, Obs. 11; 76, Obs. 5 

-0¢, 30, Obs. 2 ; 294 

dé, Syntax, 424 

deideypat, deidexro, 256 

Oeiy, phrases with, 345. 352, 5, 2. 356. 
391, Obs. 5. 438 

dcioOar, with gen. of the pers., 352 

déorora, 54 

dedpo, 293, Obs. 8 

devre, 293, Obs. 8 

dedrarog, 101, Note 1 

béx9ar, 227, Note 

déw, 139, Obs. 4 

6), Syntax, 432 

OnAGg eit, Syntax, 386, 394, 402, 449 

-6ny, -Sov, adv. 317 

Onmore, appended, 296 

Onmov, Onwover, 433 

dia, (a,) 86, Obs. 1 

dudyew, deayiyverOar, draredciy, with 
part., 404, Obs. 8 

Sixardg eit mparrey, 394, 448 

dieny, Syntax, 348. 408, Obs. 2 

1d, Oedrt, 292, Obs. 5. 421: 

éupyv, 194, Obs. 5 

dow, Soroi, 99 

doxovy, absol., Syntax, 407, Obs. 7 

Sopvke, 56, Note 1 
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Svvapat, augm., 118, Obs. 5 
évvaroy, Syntax, 407, Obs. 7 
éve-, compos., 122 

ddceo, 146, Obs. 9 

60, 79, Obs. 8 


€, for a before liquids, 40, Obs. 9 

€, in verbs in aw, 195, Obs. 8 

é, inserted, 43, 106, 109 

€, connecting vowel, 124 

é, for et, 40, Obs. 3. * 

e, changed into e, 38, 40 

e, for , 185, Obs. 15 

2, Syntax, 335 

-ea for -nv, 209 

-éat, -€0, 2 pers. sing. pass., 182; com- 
pare 195, Obs. 7 

day, hy, dv, 298,375, 378; compare 422 

-earo, 3 pl., 183,195 | 

éavroyv, Syntax, 335, 336; omitted 344, 
Obs. 2 

daw, retains the a, 140, Obs. 7 

éBnoero, 146, Obs. 9 

éypnyop0e, 228, Obs. 5 

éypda, éyppas, 46, Obs. 9 

Zopat, 143, Obs. 18 

éSovpat, 142, Obs. 16 

éducero, 146, Obs. 9 

ticcaro, 212 

ény, from eiui, 215, Note 9 

éjog, 81, Note 

£0éXacv, Syntax, 442 

&0nijro, 196, Note 

€t, dipth., 12; resolved into ni, 40, 
Obs. 8; in dissyllabic words, 194, 
Obs. 2 

€t, augm. temp., 119 

~et, 2 pers. sing. pass. 183 

et, with indic. and opt., 378 ; ef 2), 414; 
et O& py, 4205 ei pr) Ord, 441; ef 
yap, &i rai, 422 

-cia, (nomina,) 53, 307, 309, 311 

“eta, etac, &c., opt., 182, Obs. 4 

etdw, signif., 243, Obs. 10 

elev, 213, Note 5 

einy, from elpe, IT go, 216 

€t0e, 25, Obs. 2 

tixdZw, augm., 120 

eixoot, ov, 39 

eixwy, 77, Obs. 7 

elov, 119, Obs. 1 

-eey, instead of -nv, 211, 212 
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elyat, verbum, omitted, 343; eZvat, infin., 
Syntax, 444; gore and tori, 214; 
gory ot, 439; ort, phrases, ibid. 

elzreo, elliptical, 453 

eic, with persons, 411, Obs. 5 

eloa, Homer, 216 

tira, 429 

elra, éretra, after particip., 403 

eiric, 422 : 

etwOa, (augm.,) 119, Obs. 13 149, Obs. 2. 

ix, see && : éx unaltered before all the 
consonants, 36, 39 

éxadrepog, Exacrog, 111 

éxacréow, 292 

Exdvpev, 258, Note 

éxei, ExeiOer, Excios, 295 

éxtivy, ixcivwe, 297, Obs. 7 

ixeyetpia, 34, Obs. 3 

éxmayXoc, 271, Note 

éAnAvOa, 149, Obs. 3 

FApive, 38, Obs. 2 

Epoi doxety, 391 

éy remains unaltered before o and Z, 
37, 38 

éy instead of eic, Syntax, 411, Obs. 6; 
éy roic, 440 

évdérarog, 98, Note; éydordrw, 292 

ivduw riva rt, 347 

Evexa, 298, 441; omitted, see Preepos. 

évexey, before consonants, 298 

Eve, Eveors, 300, 440 

évOa, EvOev, 296 

&&, (&&,) 28; && and éx, 35, 36, 39, 297 ; 
with the pass. 358 

&Zapvoc, 344, Obs. 3 

eEeort, 440; sEdv, 407, Obs. 7 

fotxa, ZoXmra, &c. 120, 0bs.6; forxa, 
olka, 224, Note 

EdAnro, 259, etdw 

édc¢, a, dv, 105 

éwag?, 34, Obs. 3 

dmei, 422; écretr), 22. 298, Obs. 1 

éweara, érecrey, 298; after participles, 
403, compare 429 

Execov, 146, Obs. 9 

émt, for Exeore, 300 

ériornpwy, c. acc. 344, Obs. 3 

ExAwy, 226 

éogy and giXkiv, 353, Note 3 

‘Eppéac, “Eppijc, 53 

Eppévoc, 260, eipw 

éppddarat, 183 
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éovopat, 140, Note 8 

EpxeoPat, with particip. fut., 442 

-eo(v), eoor(v), 67, Obs. 2 

toracay and éoracay, 207, 208 

Eore, 436 

ort, see elvat 

Ecyaroc, 97 

érepotoc, 113, Obs. 2 

trepoc, 1113; Syntax, 336; with gen. 
354, Obs. 6 : 

érnoiat, ot, 54 

ért, 430 

frotuoc, Syntax, 343, Obs. 10 

-e and -ot, (vocat.) 25, 65, 66 

ev, for e0, 44, Obs. 5. 143, Obs. 17. 156, 
183. 196, Obs. 13 

ev, instead of 7 in the fut., 140, Obs. 9 

ev, words compounded with, 122 

etadoy, 250, avddyw 

e309 and evOdc, 291, 298 

dv, 43, Note 

~edw, (verba,) 186, 302 

égéorioc, as adv., 327 

Egny, preet., 220 

Exe, Eywy, Syntax, 444, sqq. 

éyp7v, accent, 289, Note 

épdyny, 154, Obs. 8 

ew, 41, Obs. 10. 54, Obs. 5. 289, Note 

-ew, 186, 302; dissyllables in, not con- 
tracted, 194, Obs. 2; instead of -w, 
235 

égixev, &c. 121, Obs. 9. 222, Note 

Ewe, Syntax, 382 


Z, 10. 36, Obs. 2. 37; characteristic, 
133 

-Ze, 36, Obs. 2. 294, Obs. 2 

Zyv, 194, Obs. 5 

-Jw, frequentativa, 304 


9, pronunciation, 10 

n, for a, 40, Obs. 7; in the crasis, 46 ; 
in the first declension, 54, IV. ; in 
the verb, 140, Obs. 7; in verbs 
ending in aw, 194, Obs. 5 

, for a, 54 

n, for «, 40, Obs. 8 

1), he said, 220 

4 and 7, Syntax, 422, 423; 7 pyr, 
Syntax, 432 

-nat, 2 perf. pass. 182 - 

7 8 Sc, 220 ; compare 333, Obs. 2 
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ne, for 7, 298, Obs. 1 

790¢, compound adj. derived from, 69, 
Obs. 4; words compounded with, 291 

nt, for et, 40, Obs. 8 

qia, ya, only imperf., 218 

Hxtora, 293 

7Kw, Syntax, 370, Obs. 8 

Az, vocat., 79, Obs. 2 

Hy aoa, 371, Obs. 9; Hy in lieu of vide, 
293, Obs. 7 

iv 0 éyw, 220 . 

nvi, nvide, 293 

nragoy, 145, Obs. 3 

-nc, nom. heterocl. 76, Obs. 4 

7n0Ony, instead of present, 371, Obs. 9 

-not, 3 pers. sing. 201, Obs. 10 

-not, local termination, 294, and Note 1 

joowy, 96, arid Note 3 ; -#0c0v, (rr,) 
293 

nrot, 26, Obs. 3; in the crasis, 46, 0b3.8 

nv, diphth., 12 

NX YXt, 297, Obs. 10 


6, from the crasis, 46, Obs. 4 

9, instead of o, before p, 37, 2 

-@a, see ofa 

Oarrw, 135, Obs. 5 

Odcawy, 34, 95 

Oarépou, 46, Obs. 5 

Pavpa, Owipa, 41, Obs. 11 

Oaupacréy door, 343, Obs. 10 

Ocivac and Ovey, 34, Obs. 2 

Octonerv, 185, Note 9 

Oé pec, Syntax, 343, Obs. 10 

-Oev and -6, 39, Obs. 2. 293, 297 

Gipamra, Oépamec, 78, Obs. 8 

O02)v, 433 

O7jcAa, 196, Note 

-O1, imper., 185, Obs. 13. 198, 226, 227 ; 
adv. 293 

Oouparwoy, 33, Obs. 2 

O@pdoow, 33, Note 

Opvxrw, characteristic, 135, Obs. 5 

Ode, see Ocivac 


-O0w, verbs, 236 


tand v, quantity of, in the penult of 
verbs in iw and iw, 19, Obs. 10 ; 
augm. 119 

t, elision of, 48, Obs. 3 

-t, termination of adverbs, 317 

t, demonstr., 109, 113, 296 
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t, subscript. in the crasis, 45, Obs. 2, b. ; 
in the loca] termination nos, 294, 
-Note 1 ; in wi, &c. 297, Obs. 8 

-t, quantity, 64 

-ta, tov, tog, nominal forms, short, 19, 
Obs. 10; long, 309 

-taivw, verbs, 157, Obs. 2 

-tdw, desideratives, 304 

idpéw, contracted, 195, Obs. 6 

livat, Syntax, 442; léivac rov mpdow, 
351, Note 

-iZw, 186, 303, 134 

10d, iOd¢, 291, Obs. 4 

iOvvrara, 293, Obs. 6 

tAewe, 41, Note 

(wer, ipevar, 216 

ty, pron., 104, Obs. 6 

-ty, termination of the nomin., 60, Note 

iva, iva rt, 384, 421 

-tvog, (gen.) quantity, 61, Obs. 1 

-tyw, (verbs in,) quantity, 237, Obs. 8 ; 
from iw, 237 

TZov, 146, Obs. 9 

topev, 185, Obs. 15 

toc, 1), 49, Obs. 3 

ipdc, iepdg, 44, Obs. 5 

icOpdc, 306, Note 

toay, 223, Note 

-ioxw, verbs in, instead of éw, 236 

igog and Zoo, 20, Obs. 12. 41, Obs. 13 

-iw (verbs in), quantity, 19, Obs. 10 

-c, in verbs ending in iZw, 141, Obs. 14 


x, of the perfect 1. dropped, 150, Obs. 7: 

x, for 2, (xdre,) 32, 297 ; changes into 
X, (in «at,) 46, Obs. 7 

ca, Dor. instead of x2, 298, Obs. 1 

xaQd, 292, Obs. 5 

wai, (crasis,) 46; Syntax, 423; «ai 
pada, cai travv, ibid. ; Kai dc, 333, 
and Obs.2; cai ei, cdy el, 422; 
rai— 02, 424; wai ravra, 438; cai 
pny, 432; cxaimep, 433; wai de, 
421 

xaiw, inflection, 140, Obs. 9 

cadéw, inflection, 141, Obs. 12. 231 

candid, 19, Obs. 10 

«adc and caddc, 21, Obs. 12 

kara, shortened, 299, Obs. 2 ; supplied, 
348 

caracxicOa, passive, 243 

wxartaya Tijc Kegadijc, 351 
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x2, xév, 39, 422 

xéxNoga, 149, Obs. 1 

xéxrnuat, 118, Obs. 1. b. 
xéXatvog, péAXac, 32, Obs. 2 
xépac, 73 

xepdavat, 157, Obs. 2 

xivoc, 106 

-ec and -xtc, 39, Obs. 2 

r\aiw, inflection, 140, Obs. 9 
-Khing, KAjjc, 73 

KXéof, 45, Obs. 11 

crivw, 159 

crAvO1, 226, Obs. 2 

cvaw, kvgv, 194, Obs. & 
kotA\avat, 157, Obs. 2 
coXNaxevery, with accus., 345 
wovia, 19, Obs. 10 

Koz7a, numeral, 9 

copvoow, inflection, 135, Obs. 5 
xptac, 73 

cpt, 79, Obs. 3 

xpivoy, ra xpivea, 82 

xpivw, 159 

coumrw, 135, Obs. 5, and Note 
creivw, 159 

cucewy, 74, Obs. 

cuvrepoc, 98, Obs, 2 

cupety, with particip., 404, Obs. 8 


A, dropped, 271, Aedinpac 

Gag, Aac, 65, Obs. | 

AavOdvay, with accus., 345; 
particip., 404, Obs. 8 

Aéxro, 227, Note 

AEA VTO, Hom., 152, Obs. 9 

AéZe0, 146, Obs. 9 

Aeovréa, -77, 53, Obs. 1 

Aevedvat, 157, Obs. 2 

Anyw, see mavecOar 

Aira, Almg, 82 

Aiocopat, inflection, 135, Obs. 5; aor. 2. 
144, Note 4 

AotTov, Tov, 438 


with 


#, inserted, 35, Obs. 1 

p, dropped in the reduplication, 279, 
wiprAnpe 

pad, Syntax, 430 

padedpat, 143, Obs. 16 

pabwy, ri, 444, sqq. 

paxpay, adv., 291 

padcora, 293; padtora piv, 439° 
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padXov, 293 ; paAdoy 62, 438 

pay, see py 

-pay, for -pny, 184, Obs. 7 

paort, pdorey, 78, Obs. 8 

pacrilw, 134, Obs. 1 

paxyovpat, 142, Obs. 16 

pede, (vocat.) 83, and Note 

pédArecy, augm., 118 ; Syntax, 371, Obs. 
11. 442 

pépynpac, 118, Obs. 1 

piv, péy—o?, constructions, 424, sqq. 
&e.; piv for pny, see phy: péy- 
rot, (crasis,) 46, Obs. 8; Syntax, 
432 ; pevrdy, 46, Obs. 8 

-pev, -pevat, (infin.) 184, Obs. 9. 209 

-usc, for -pev, 184, Obs. 8 

-peo0a, -pecOov, 184, Obs. 8 

péoarog, 97, Obs. 

peratd, 441 

méxpt, péxptc, 39. 291, Obs. 4; Syntax, 
408, Obs.1 | 

p27), constr., 413, 8qq.; with con). or opt. 
383 ; p27), in questions, 418 ; inde- 
pendent, 418; p before subst. 
417, Obs. 3; pn) ob, 419, Obs. 6 ; 
py piv, 433 ; p7, ellipt., Syntax, 
453 ; wy bre, Syntax, 435; 7d pn), 
416, 435 ; rou pr), 391, Obs. 4 

-pin, subst., see poc 

pened, 427 ; pnd? cic, 99 

pnoeic, pnOeic, 99 

pneért, Syntax, 430 

pry, Syntax, 432 © 

pnrore, 297, Obs. 6 

pnw, 297, Obs. 6 ; Syntax, 430 

pyre, Syntax, 427 

| PHT, pyte ye, 435 

-t, instead of -w, 201, Obs. 10 

pid, 53 

privat, 157, Obs. 2 

pupeioOar, with accus., 345 

piv, viv, 32,104 

pv, instead of pp, 265, pow 

pryda, pra, 53 

poyec, port, 32, Obs. 2 

-poc, opog, (subst.) 306 

potoriv, poddwrev, 46, Obs. 9 


v, at the end of words, 38, § 26. 114, 
Obs. 3; in the imperf. of contracted 
verbs, 194, Obs. 3; » altered in the 
pronunciation, 38, Obs.4; » in- 
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serted, 265 (jpiw); before the 
termination of verbs in w, 237 ; in 
dw, 238: in the perf. pass. 159 ; 
y before p, 159, Obs. 8; » with a 
privat. 320 

vaixe, 25, Obs. 2 

véaroc, veiarog, 97, Obs. 

vn-, 320, Obs. 12 

vn, 430 

ynrn, 97, Obs. 

viooopat, 139, Note 4 

vida, rv, 78, Obs. 8 

voogt, tv, 39 

-yrt, 3 pl. 184 

yd, vdv, 29, 39 ; Syntax, 433 

-vupt, from -w, 199, 237 

voy, vuv, 29, Note 1; Syntax, 433; vuy 
61, 430 


£, termination of adverbs, 318 

%, instead of o in the fut. and aor., 139, 
Obs. 2 

£ and y, pronunciation, 36 

- and -, nom. subst. 60 

ty, words compounded with, 412, 
Obs. 11 


o, in the perfect, 149, Obs. 1 

o, changed into ov, 40 

o, for w, 41, Obs. 13 

o and a before a vowel, see a 

6, article, 107 ; roy cai rd, 333, Obs. 5; 
6 piv—d dé, 332; ot apoi, zepl, 
441 ; of rére, 331 

30, 334 

on, contracted into w, 253, Bodw 

d00dvena, 46, 47, Obs. 10 ; Syntax, 421 

ot, pronunciation, 12 

ot, for o and ov, 40, Obs. 2 and 4 

-oc and -at, quantity of, 26 

-ot, local termination, 294 

-ot and -ev, (vocat.) 66 

otet, 183, Obs. 3 

-oiny, 182, Obs. 3 

-ouy, 55, Obs. 4. 64 

olka, 222, Note 

oixade, 294, Obs. 2 

olxos and ocxot, 26, Obs. 3. 294 

oixoc, omitted, 330. 355, Obs. 9. 411 


- ottot, 26, Obs. 3 
— -0to, 55, 4 
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oloc, with the infin., 396 ; used in at- 
traction, (otp ye,) 399 ; olow elxoc, 
436 : 

oléc re, Syntax, 436 

dtc, 70, Obs. 6 

-oioa and -evoa, 196, Obs. 13 

-otoa for -ovea, oot for ovat, 184 

olos, 146, Obs. 9 

oia9a, with imperat., 381 

olxopat, Syntax, 370, Obs. 8 

ddéxw, 275 

drtyoordc, 101, Note 

oAoraOy, 42; of the Ist decl. 51; of 
the 3rd, 68, Obs. 2 

Spvupt, with accus., 345 

dov, 108, Obs. 1 

érodaroc, 113, Obs. 1 

_ omére, 422 5 ordray, 382, 388 

dou, 387, 422 

é7we, 383 ; compare 387. 

épyavas, 157, Obs. 2 

opjat, 196, Note 

dpoeo, 14, Obs. 9 

-o¢ for -ovc, 55,4; in the nom. sing. 
87, Note 

oc, purum, 62, 69, 70 

Sc, 331, sqq. 396, 8qq.; Eg’ @, eg’ wre, 
av0’ dy, Syntax, 436 ; S¢ piyv—ide 
dt, 332; 38 dt wdyrwy dewora- 
roy, &c. 454 

door, elliptically, 436, 391 

dooc¢ for wore with the infin. 396 

dcoc, 396 ; Scor ot, 436 

$ray, with opt. 388, Obs. 2 

oré, 297, Obs. 9 

drewy, Oreoror, 110, Obs. 4 

Sre, ore7, 298 5 Sre py, 435 

ov, diphth., 13, Obs. 3 

ot, ok, ox, 39; Syntax, 413; ov be- 
fore a subst. 417, Obs.3; od pn, 
373. I. 33 ob} pry, 4335; ob pry 
GdAd, od pévrot adAAA, 4335 od 
mavu, ov gnu, 417, Obs. 2; ob 
wepi, Syntax, 435 

ov, see 2 

o¥dé, Syntax, 427; obdé elc, 99; odd” 
®c, 421 

obdeic, odfeic, 99 3 obdeig Bore od, 419, 
Obs.8; otdévy olov, 436; oddéy 
GN’ 4, 437 

ovKért, Syntax, 430 

ovcouy, obxovy, Syntax, 428 
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ovy, 428 

-ovy, 296 

ovvexa, 46 ; Syntax, 421 

ovTore, ovrw, 297 ; Syntax, 430 

-ov¢, ovvroc, 61, Obs. 5 

-ovgoa, names of places contracted from 
deooa, 42 

ore, Syntax, 427 

ovrt, Syntax, 435 

ovrog, heus! 109, Obs.3; Syntax, (as 
adv.) 334 ; phrases with, 438 

ov'rwe, after particip., 403, Obs. 6 

ody Ort, oby Soov, &c. 433, 8qq. 

ovxi, 298 

dee, 183, Obs. 3 

ow, forms lengthened with, 195, Obs. 11 

-dw, (verhs,) 186, 303; in the 1 pers. 
not coutracted, 194 


wabwy, ri, 444 

way, before a consonant, 38, Obs. 3 

waoa, shortened, 299 ; apd with the 
pass. 358, 3; wapa, 300; mapai, 
299, Obs. 1 

wapaxoijpa, 292, Obs. 5 

wapeort, Syntax, 440 

wag, Syntax, 337; mayra, every one, 
339, Obs. 3. 

mwarep, 66, Obs. 1 

wedd for perd, 298, Obs. ) 

weevyy, 194 

weravat, 157, Obs. 2 

wétroupa, 149, Obs. 1 

wéroo8e, 228, Obs. 5 

Wénrapat, wenrnwo, werrwea, 118, 
Obs. 1 : 

wép, Syntax, 433 ; mép, 108, 295 

wéipa, wipay, 297 

mepi, omitted, see Prapos.; of epi, 
Syntax, 441; od mepi, 435 ; zepi 
moAXoi, 438 

wit, 226, Obs. 2 

mwiopat, 143, Obs. 18; 
Obs. 16 

wréec, 97, Note 

ay, wry et, Syntax, 408, Obs. 1 

wrvvw, 159 

wwe, 226, Obes. 1 

nodamoc, 113, Obs. 1 

mwoQiw, 139, Obs. 4 


mouty Tia Tt, 347 


miovpas, 143, 
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(wo\Ad) ra woAAG, 348; woddov det, 
deity, 391, Obs. 5. 438 

mwodXaktc, Syntax, 441 

moddooroc, 101, Note 

Tlocedwy, accus. of, 74 

mrocroc, tooraiog, 113, Obs. 1 

moré and 7rov, Syntax, 433 

qori, 298, Obs. 1 ; abbreviated, ibid. 

mworma, (a,) 86, Obe. 1. 93, Obs. 3 

mwpgoc, 92 

apiv, Syntax, 382, 388 

po, (crasis,) 122, Obs. 1 

mpotka, adv., 29] 

wodc, with the pass., 358 ; words com- 
pounded with, 412, Obs. 11; mxpoc 
ot Oewy, 453 

apoojxoy, (augm.) 120, Obs. 4 

poow, réppw, 292 ; Tov modow (tévat), 
331, Note 

mpori, 298, Obs. 1 

Teorey, Syntax, 438 

mpovpyou, mpovd{you, 46, Obs. 9; adv. 
292, Obs. 5 ; Toovpyiatrepor, 293, 
Obs. 6 

ar, characteristic, 133 

wveroc, 271, Note 

mupdc and (vp) mvpoc, 18 

ww and mwore, Syntax, 430 

mwpada, 439 


p, with a following, 52, 86, 138, 156 
p, always doubled, 36 

£, Pp, 14, 36, 320; pp and po, 32 
-paivw, verbs ending in, 157 

péa, peia, 97 

prysu, contr., 195, Obs. 6 

pirrw, inflection, 134, Obs. 5 


o, added, 35, Obs.4; ¢ added, 39; with 
alteration of the meaning, 204 ; 
-o¢ in the perf. pass. 151, Obs.6 ; 
in the aor. 1. pass. 153, Obs. 1; a 
strengthening addition, 236, Obs. 7; 
in composition, 319, Note ; in de- 
rivat. of subst. 306; doubled in 
aor. 1, 140, Obs. 53; dropped in 
pass. terminations, 227, Obs. 3 

-cat, 00, 2 perf, pass. 182. 199, Obs. 2. 209 

Sapri, numeral, 9 

o6 for Z, 32, Obs. 1. g. 

-o&, adv. 293 

-o&w, verbs ending in, 304 

onpepoy, rnpEpoy, 298 
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-00a, 184, V. 8 

-ot, ovv, with names of towns, 38, 294 

-ot, ovv, 3 pers, sing. 185. 201, Obs. 10 

-ot¢, -cia, subst. abstr. 306 

oxanTw, 135, Obs. 5 

-oxoy, -oxoueny, temp. iterat., 181, 196, 
209 

-oxw, verbs ending in, 236 

opaw, opyv, 194, Obs. 5 

-oM0¢, -po¢, subst., 306 

oo, TT, 32, Obs. 4. 133, 134, Obs. 2 

orayec, orixec, 77, Obs. 8. 78 

oralw, ornpicw, origw, 134, Obs. 1 

ody, see Ziv 5 ovy-, 37,38 

cuynOne, gen. pl., 69 

Lupacovoa, Vvpaxdorog, 42 

ovoxéoGat, pass., 243, Obs. 9 


. og-, enclitic forms, 29 


ageic, 335, Obs. 3 

ogérepoc, 337 ; own, 336, Obs. 5 
agvw, inflection, 134, Obs. 1 
oxic, 226, Obs. 2 

oxoinv, 182, Note 

Lweparec, 66, Obs. 3 

ow, 92 


rd, see 76. TA piv—ra dé, 339, Obs. 4 

rdaAXa, Syntax, 437 

ray, 46, Obs. 8 

ray, ® ray, 84, and Note 

r’ apa and rapa, 46 ; Syntax, 432 

ravrTd Touro, just 80, 349, Obs. 6 

rt, 423 

reOvavat, 150; compare § 110 

réOpirmoc, 33, Obs. 2 

rety, riv, 104, Obs. 6, 6 

reivw, 159 ; 

rexeiaGat, 143, Obs. 16 

réo, Tov, 110, Obs. 3 

-Téo¢, verbal, 159, 360 

redc, a, ov, 105, Obs. 7 

ripag, 73 

rérhapev, &c., 228 

rétpaga, 149, Note 

reronvat, 157 

rerpoga, 149, Obs. 1 

rHvoc, 106 

-TN¢, TNP, Twp, Subst. 308 

“TN PLOY; Tpov, 309 

ri, Syntax, 435; ri eny, 4325 ri ob with 
aor. 370, Obs. 6; ri xpwpat abry, 
348; ri ra0wy, ri padwy, 444, sqq. 

rixrecy, Syntax, 370, Obs. 8 
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ric, Syntax, 336, 342; between article 
and subst. 329, Obs. 1; omitted, 
343, Obs. 9 

ric, ri, aecent, 28, Obs. 2; quantity, 61, 
Obs. 3 

ro, ra, Syntax, 331, sqq. 338, 1; ad- 
verbially, 331, Obs. 5. 339, Obs. 4; 
joined with the gen. 338, Obs. 1, 2; 
TO pn, Tou wy, 391, 416, sqq., 435; 
rd 0, 435; rd de péiytoroy, 454; rd 
éuoyv, instead of éyw, 339, Obs. 2; rd 
AEyopevoy, rd row womnrov, 349, 
Obs. 6; with the infin. 391; ra cai 
ra, 333, Obs. 5 

roi (crasis,) 46 ; Syntax, 432; rol, roi 
vuy, &c. ibid. 

roicdecat, 109, Obs. 2 

-rdc, verbal, 160, 360 

roré—or?, 297, Obs. 9 

rovvayrioy, on the contrary, 349, Obs. 6 

Touro, with gen. 351, Obs. 3 

rpavpa, rpwipa, 41, Obs. 11 

rprnonc, gen. pl. 69 

TT, Bee OO 

rvyxavw, with particip., 404 

ruvvoc, Tuvvourog, 113, Obs. 1 

run@, 142 

ruxdy, Syntax, 407, Obs. 7 


v, augm. 119; instead of ev in the perf. 
pass. 151, Obs. 4 

ut, dipth. 12 

-vpt, (conj. and opt.) 209 

-uvocg (gen.), quantity, 61, Obs. 1 

-dvw, (verbs,) 186, 303; from verbs, in 
vw, 237; quantity, sid. 

vai, 299, Obs. 1 ° 

v7, shortened, 299; with the pass. 358, 
3; zo for Ureort, 300 

-upoc, adj. (v,) 18 

-uw, (verbs ending in,) quantity, 19, Obs. 
10. 138, 139 


davat, as preteritum, 219, 220 

gavepdc eiut, Syntax, 386, 392, 402, 
449 

Péprepoc, Péptoroc, 98, Obs. 2 

gépwy, Syntax, 445 

p0dvev, Syntax, 442, 404 

-$1, piv, 39. 78, Obs. 9 

poimk, potwek, 61, Obs. 2 

¢pic, imper. 226, Obs. 2 


INDEX. 


dpicow, 135, Oba. & 
Ppolusoyv, 33, Note 
ppovdog, 33, Obs. 2; Syntax, 343, 442 


x, before p, 37. 306, Obs. 4 

xaipey, with particip. 404 

xapai and yBapandg, 35, Obs. 3 

xapcyv, Syntax, 348 (9). 408, and Note 

xedtowy, 77, Obs. 7 

XEpeiwy, 96 

xpdw, inflection, 140, Obs. 6; contrac- 
tion, 194, Obs. 5 

xpewy, indecl. 79, 289; Syntax, 343, 
Obs. 10 

xpéwe, gen. 85, and Note 

xpnorne, 64, III. 1 


y, &, origin, 36 
Pdw, Pyv, 194, Obs. 5 
Pvxw, inflection, 154, Obs. 8 


w,in the Attic termination, short, 23 ; 
compared with the 3d decl. 77, 
Note; w for o, 41, Obs. 13; for o and 
ov, 40, Obs. 4; in the particip. perf. 
184; contracted from on, 253, Bodw: 
in composition, 318, Obs. 2; -w for 
-w¢, (adverbial termination,) 292 

-W, WY, wp, wo, nomina, 76, Obs. 6 

@ and w, 300, Obs. 4; @ péde, see pire 

-@ Tay, see TAY 

@dXot, 46, Obs. 6 

-wy, nomina, (decl.) 74, 76, 77, 310 

wvak, &c. 47, Obs. 10 

wyrivwy, (accent,) 30, Obs. 2 

-wo, (2 decl.) 57, Obs. 3 

® wézrot, 300, Obs. 4 

-w¢, -W¢, (adv.) 290 

-we, nomina, 77 

wo, Oc, 28; Syntax, 380 ; preepos., 408 ; 
with casus absol. 406, Obs. 5; we 
vt, we Exog elweiv, 391, Obs. 5; we 
wep, 403, Obs. 6 

Gore, construction, 385, 390, 394, 403 ; 
7 wore, after comparat. 386, Obs. 2 

-wow, shortened and contracted, 141, 
Obs. 13 

wv, dipth. 13, 41, 106 

wbrdg, 41, Obs. 11 

woeXety, with accus. 345; with double 
accus, 348, Obs. 4. 

woedov, 293, Obs. 7 ; Syntax, 439. 
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